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"MIE STKEKT-FOL'K 

BOOK THE SECOND. 


I N T K O D U C T 1 O N. 

f -A ^ ^ 

\voul<l cirvote a The value of the C^rpirai, or qiuck iir jrauu, oi 
f-Mv p,igcsi4o cDnsulcMtion of theiinf»«t ot the i ihege jipeplt*, tlioiiirfi individiDilly ainouiits, 

f.itls alieady cnllctted cor{'ein.“t; the London | cyllectiv ( !y , to a con.sidi'ialjle siun of money — in- 
iStU’ft- Folk, not only .i& rt'g.iida tt.e giieet jh*o|) 1(* (fFi-d, to \eiy ne.iily oi at ll)e r.ite of 

ihi’tnscl\ e.'i. hill jilho m coniiefiion wuli llie j'eneral | ahout 1/. per liead Uudei liu; teini Capital ate 
isocu'ty of u liiyti ihr> foiiu so *.itgo a pr^poi tinn. J included th..w.»di>nki‘V*( * '*> baski'ts, .stalls, 

'i lio nri'cise exieni ot the piopoiiion wfntli tiie I trays, board#, and ^mods belon^inj.f to the se>eial 
Street Ti.iders hetu to the lest of %n‘ Metiopoli- j ^ti eet'trad(*r« , and though the slot k of the watiT* 
tan Fopukuion is tin* flist iioint tolu‘e\ol\ed , j iress, the hinall-w/.'i’e, tin* lia Her, the flowei, or iho 
the want, jjie mnoiaiue. ami the Mco of a street- j thickweed and tf onndstHIl sellei may not exceed in 
life hmiig 111 a direct latm to the mmf\yern, it be- j value 1 .s*,*am^ ^e ha.sk et c^f upon wimli it is 

Lonu‘H id capit.il impoitame th.it^ we sliould *kiiow^l canned h.indy lialf ilial sum.Vliat of the mote 
flow m.iiiy iiu‘ seeking to jmk up u livcdihood ni I piosp^^oiis costei mongei , po'-sohsed of Ins fiaiiow 
the piihln llioi ought . 11 es Thus is the* nioic* e^seii- | and donjvey , oi <d tlu‘ Cheap Jidin, wiih his t.n t 
lull hee.nise the UoMiununt lelurng iie\er /(<r<* j Idled with tuudwarc' , or the l^ukiuan, with Ins. 
given u#, and «j>iobahly ne\(i' a <// give us, any ^ h.jle of soft W'ai es ,\l Ins hack, mii\ hc' wollh alit^u.st 
Collett nifonu.ition lespecting ^’he (’< iisiis of ; as ni.iny pounds as the others aie ]H*nee 
1 n ,s( t down the ‘‘ ll.iwkeis, Ifu^kHtc-i.* and I 'J he gross ainoiinl o^ tiadc* done hy the* Loiyjon 


u«kHt<-i.* and i 
Peiilais' of the i\f cdropol is as Jiuinhern’ig liOld 
ami fiom the imimiies I fi.ice made among llim 
t'tic'et Sc liers as to the means taken toofit.iin a full 
CuLount ot iiien mimhemfor the next population 
lot inn, the (Fjisus of appc'ara likely to he 

ahoiii as correct in its fitatc-nienls concerning the 
, Street Tnidcis ami rerfoimcis w the c»ne which 
{Tec eded it. 

According to the accounts wliuli fiaie heen col- 
h'Cled (luring the firogiess of tins work, the nuinfier 
oi the London Su eei-l’eojde, so faT niqiiiiy 

has gone, is upwaids of 4H,H0U. 'I'his sum is m.ide 
tl{> (d bo, <!()(! Oo“tcM niongei s , ‘JOOO Sti c'et Selloi s ! 
of “ < Jieon-SlutV, ’ as Wviloryehses, (Muck w'ec'd, and 
111 oiinds*':!, Tint, Ac , 4^)0 Stic-c't Sellei s ot Fill 
aides and l>i mktih^es , lOn^i selling SuinTiery, 
Looks, PajK'rfl, .'uid ’ff’ln^ra'v logs in jhe f-t reels , 

’ fOOU f^eller.s v^endmg mannfae- 


aml 


tnrfti <11 eitfieg of metal, cTcgkciv, textile. 

fheinu-aJ, or »it>cidlaneou.s substances, •making al- 
together 41,000, or^n rou^d H^Mihc^rs say 4<h(i(in 
mdivuluall. The J^O OOtJ c osV'rnmngi-is may be ' 
s>aid to include 12,000 men, 0000 womtn, ands 
f^.OOO children, • 

Tile above tj^mbers (jpnipnse the mam 1)0(33^ of 
I'CMiple Mhng m the London streets, hence if we , 
#''&eit that, withtlie vendors of second-hand articV-s, 


.Street IScllei.s m tin' coiir'-c' of the year is so huge 
th.i^ the mind is at In 91 iinalile to c ompiehemjt how, 
without rei klcsfi^exlruvagance, w.int c‘an he in .iny 
way a'*socialed wiili the class AlieT iSi* most 
can Homs calc illation, the rfSulls h.v\ nig been c hec i e^ 
and ic-tlmclced m a variety of ways, si^that tln?’?t>n- 
elusion <iin\c‘(i <it micht soincIThat nc<i 4 
ceiM'iily not beyond the tiiiih* it ajipeurs tiial tliK* 
“ (aiiuf/i ” of Hie London Street Sellers canin* bt‘ 
said to be hvss than ‘J,i><) 04 HlO/, j>et annum. Jhit 
vast a.s tins sum may seem, and especi.illy when 
t'-nsicleied as only' ti poilion the annual expen 
dituic' ot tfie M etropolilanjl'ooi, klill, \\ hen we emiie 
to k{ire.>d the gioss \ eiftly it( eipts ovei 4j),(i0H 
pcofde, we fimf th.il the individual l.ikingh aie hot 
i'/2l jiei annum, which (allowing tin; rale of piotil 
to he 111 all cases even bU ^fier cent., liiough J am 
t#Ti\inced It IS cdien nine Igiesiy gives to each (gic c‘l», 
trader an n 4 niial incunie of 2H/ Lkv’..‘l(/ , oi within 
a fracticTn of S'. *1 week, all the y e.u lound. Ami 
when wo coiij^c^ to drtniet from ihis ^tiie loss by 
perishable urHclcs, tJie keep cd donkeys, the wc-at 
and tc'ar, or Inn', of Harrow**— the cost cd .stalls ami 
fiAskets, tctgc^iher wilU, the nitcrcslon stock-money 
(»iTierttily at tin* rati* of 4 j( u week — unci often 
1 a. a day —for lA, oi 1H40/, percent, peraninim), 
we ni.iy wiili safely asst'd;! lhat the avera;.'e gam c/i 


> old metal, glass, linen, clotfies, Ac., and mineral clear income of tli» Metropolitan Street fStiiers 
pHejiictions, sijcli as cake, salt, and kand, tlierearc* rather under than over 7s. ikl. a week iSoine of 
ubout 45,000 street-traders in the Metropolis, we ; the more expe rt street traders may clear lO'c. or 
•hall not, 1 am satisfied, be very far from the truth, j |iven Jfi#. weekly tUroughou% The year, whde the 
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w«klyVr»fit of th»les. expert, tho old people, I Anc» of fho«e' who.o income.^are more regular 
and the children, i^ay he said to be uu. 6 f/. These and miifurra. t . \ \ \ c *1 

,„c.„ue., liowever, W rfBo average ^f .he gro.. To ,lace /oct. clearly before the 

.early prohl. rather thaj the regulat wecHlyga,,,. ; ! reader the follow^S table ha. ^een prepa.cd The 
the co.Uue„ce i,. tha. though tHey m.ght be,, In.t colun... .late, ^ title, of the severalcla.... 
.ulhcent to keep the loayir.fy of t*e **.-et-.eller. ! of ..reet-.efl.^. ; fe .fcond, the number of md.-, 
HI conaiurative ton, fort, .v»re thef fon.tad and viduai. belonging to each of tjie.e cla.se. , the 
caimUlc of being relied upon, fro,,, week to week ; third, the value oi their respective capiuls or .tuck 
Jbiit bein^Tnlble and uiictnain, and rising ,n trade; the fourth, th. gro.. pmount of trade done 
•eraetinie. from iiofhing i.i the wVtfi to U. a week ; by them respectively every year ; the fifth the ave- 
11, th.* summer, when Riraet edhmoditics me nlen- rage yearly taking^ ofewli class , uiid^the sixlft 
tilul and cheap, and the poorer classes li.iveftiouey their average weekly gT-ii"'** gives us, as 1 

wherewilh to nuichase the«i — and tluctuating | were, a bird’s-eye view of tjj^ yirn nigs ami pecu- 
nioreaver, even at the best c 4 times, actoiding us : mary condition of the variou|f kinds of stieet- 
the weather irmfet oi«hnc, and the traflic of the selleis already tieated of. It is heie^ cited, ^ as in- 
deed nil the statistics in^this wfiik are, as^ an ap- 
proximation to the trutli rather than a definite 
and accurate resuft, , 


streets consequently ow augmeified 

It IS hut natural that the leople subject such 

, a . 1111 ^ I I * 


I)K8( Ufl’TlDN OK 

1 r.rosb 

' Number wouount ol 
. of 'capital, or 

PeiRoiiH I stock m 
_ in each j triuie bc- 
^ Class. .loii.giiif' to 
• itach class. 

Grovs amount of tra<le 
annually «lone by each 
dais. 

^ 

(’oHTEKMONOLltS *. ^ 

Street ScllfTs Ilf Wet 1'1'fh . \ 

„ „ lk4 iish . . 

„ „ .Slu'll Fish 


« 0 

1 

■ . 

^ • 

1,177,200 

127,000 

15C,6U0* 

1 

, • (irecn Fruit . 

» „ ,, ]>iy Flint . * . 

i . 

i 3(' U00‘> 

£;i5,000 

l,4G0,So0 

332,400 

1,000 : 
292,‘J)0» 

„ ,, • Vegetables 

m * 


« 


^ llimie, Poultry, 
Uuhbit'^, 
Flowers, Roots, 
Hu* ... I 
Ski,]^k< of (Juini N Stuff. 

Wnteiciessdl' , , , . * 

• Chitkueed, tlsouiidsel!, and 

* Plantain*’ . ... 

Tuif taittcis and Se\^T8. 

TKKKT-Sl LLiniS uF KJ^^AUl.l^.‘^ AND 
DuiNK.AnLK.>J « . . 

rRluKT-SKLUKK^ OF SiATIONFHV, 
klTKUATL'llK, AM> luu FiNK 

AllTi) 

TltKKT-SELLKUS OF MaNUFAO 

ToKKD Akticlk^ of Metal, 
4JriKkery and illaiM, Textile, 
(Ihemica^ « or Miscellaneous 
Substances 


] , 0(»0 

], 0()0 

40 


1 ^ 

■ • — 

VveraRc 

yearly 

Average 

receipts 

weekly 

! l)cr 

gams. 

he.ul 

1 

• 


t 


tk>o 


1525, COO 
80,000 
14,800 

2,181/200 ) I 


87 I 


42 

20 


4,000 ' 0,000 


• Si’. 


1.000 


1,000 


400 


2,800 
41,040 ll’37,529 


. 13,900 i 

13 

3i’. Gd. * 

14,000 

14 

5s. 

570 

14 ' 

5s. Gd. 

2u3,10O 

50 

1 

lUs. 

35,400 ; 

1 

! . 30 

8^ 


1 

1 

• 

j. 


• 


t 

1 

188,200* 

* • 


,10s. 

£2,634,370 . 

£60 

i " 

j* 8jr. 


* The dehnitioii of a dosiermongef stiiclly includes only such individuals as confine themselves to 
the sale of the produce of the (Jrceii and Fruit Markets : the term is here resUjjcted to t^at signification. 
This number includes Men, Women, .iiid Children * 

The Watercress trftda IS cai Tied on m the streets, principally by old people and children. Tl^e 
chief mart to which the slreea-sellera of cresses resort is Fnriingdon-market, a place which but few 
or none of the regular Costermongers attend. * 

*1 The duckweed and tiroundsell Selfe |-8 and the Turf-Cutters’ traffic has but little expense con- 
nected with it, tfieir trade is therefore iiearljj, all proht. 
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Now, according the above estimate, ft wmild 
appear that the gross annual receipt| ot the entire 
body of street-sellers (for fhere are nj^iny Resides 
tliose above specified^-as for instance, the vendors 
of second-hand articles, ^cc} be tfesiimatod in 
Mund numbers at^ 3,000,000f. sterling, ‘and their 
dear income at about l,000,000t, per an%um. 
H(‘nce, we are enabled. to perceive the importance 
of the apparently insijjpyficaift traffic of the streets ; 
for were the street-tradeis to be prohibit'd from 
pursuing tkeir calli%', ^ l?rced to apply for 
relief ut the sei ei^ffmetropolitan unions, thcpooi- 
fatea would be atfth^least doubled. The total 
Bum expended iii Uie ndief of the London poor, 
during 1848,^ -was 725.ftoo7., but this we see is 
^ardly ^ree-fouttlfs of income of the street- 
traders Those, therefore, who ^^ould put an (^d 
to the cotnmerce of our streets, should Reflect 
whether tlft'y ^ould like to do so at ilie cost 
of doubling the* present poor rates and of reducing 
one fortieth part of the entire nielropohtan popu- 
laiinn from a state of comp.irative independence to 
absolute paupeiisni. • 

Iluweier unsatisfactory it may be to the aristo- 
cratic pflde of the wealthy comnier^l classes, it 
cannot he denied that a very important cdcnwit 
the trade ^ this vast cajatal — this marvellous 
centre of the commerce of the world— cite the 
steieutype pluases of cimc eloquence, for they ' 
are at least truths — it is still undenialdc, I say, 
that a large proportion of the coiiiinerce of the 
capital of (ireat liiitaiu is in the hands of the 
{Street- Fi#k. Tins simple enunciation might appear 
tt meie platitude were it not tliatfth^ street-sellers 
are a p7 <>,^< d cluks. They are driven Yroni 
sUitions to ^vhlch long possession might have been 
thought to give liiem a quasi legal right, driven 
fioiu them at the capiicious desire of the sliop- 
ftteepers, some of whom have had bitter leason, by 
the diiimuitu)^ of their own business, to repent 
^their interference. They are bandied about at the 
will of a police officer. They innst “move on” 
and not obstruct a thoroughfare which may be 
crammed and blocked with the carnages of the 
wealthy until to cross the road on foot is a danger. 
They aie, in fine, a body uumbePing^liousands, 
Avho are allowed to live m the piosccutioii of the 
most ancient of all trades, sale oi barter in the 
open air, hi/ It Jh a lice aloni^ They are classed as 
unauthorized or illegal andrutrusiTc tiaders, though 
they “ tarn ovn'" illillu/ns ut a t/car, • 

^The authorities, it if twe, do not sanction any 
general arhitJi^^^iJStf cement of* the legal pro- 
, scrqMon of tl^ Street*Folk, but they ^a\eiio option 
if a section of Shopkeepers choose to sify to them, 

“ L>rive away from (ftir doots titaae street-people.” 
It appearsV be su^icient for an inferior class of 
Iradesiiien — for such the meddlers with the street- 
folk genenilly seem to be — merely to desire such 
a remosal m qrder to jpicomplish it. It is not 
iiecessai^ for Uieni to say in excuse, “ We pay 
Ikca'.y TtMits, and rates, and taxes, and are forced to 
let our lodgings accordingly ; we pav for hi ences, and 
some of Us as well pay fines for giving short wnght 
to poor people, and that, too, when it is hardly safe 
to gv\e gliort weight to our richer patrons; but 


what rates, taxi-s) or licenci^ do these •Street - 
tiaders pay I The!r lodgings may be de.'menough, 
but their ^a t^ are iiomn^ill/ nothing ” (being 
charged in the rfiit of their roomsb “ From taxes 
t^ey are blesseifly e^cei^ipU They are called upon 
to pay iio i*if^)o4s on tlic*r property or income ; 
they dViay inftely tl^ trifling duties oiwtheir 
tobacco, beer, ten, sugar, •oodee ” (thout;li ihest by 
the way — the chief jirticles in*lh’^ excise and 
customs letuinsA-sftake up one-hhlf of the reieiiue 
of the country). “The}*ouglit to be put down. 

supply all that is wanting. What may 
become of ihem is simply their own concern.” 

^Tlie Act ho Geo. 41, requires that livery 

person “ cairyiiig to sell or^xpotfing to sale any 
goods, flares, o« merchaipijze,” shall pay a yearly 
duty. ^Ikit accoiding t)> s. 23, “nothing in this 
Act shall extend to prohibit any person or jiersoiis 
from selling (by' hawking in the stieets) any printed 
papers licensed by authonty; or any fish, fiiiit, or 
ifttuals.” Among the privileged aiticles are also 
included barm or yeast, and coals. The same Act, 
moreover, co^Xains nothing to prohibit the maker 
of any home-fhanuf.icture from exposing liis goods 
tt) Side in any town-market or lair, nor any' tinker, 
cooper, glazier, oi\'»dier artiZtin, from going about 
and tarrying the ■inatenaft of Ins business. Tlie 
unlicensed* itifii^ant veiidijrf sf such things how- 
* evqf as lucifer-inatihes, boot-lacc^, braces, fuzees, or 
any wyes indeed, not of their own iiianulacturc, 
are iiolafprs of the law, and subject to a penalty 
of 10/., or three months’ imprisynnient for each 
^offence. It IS 111 practice, however, only in At* 
hawking of such articles as those winch the 
duty 1 .S li(*avy and of*toii8iderable v.ilue to Ae 
revenue (such as tea, tobacco, or cigars), that there 
18 aiiy atftial check in the London stie^'ts. • 

Neveitlieless^ d large pioportion of the street- 
tiaJiJig without u licence is jjontraiy to and 
the people seeking to dftaiii a living by sutii^ 
iinMns are strict! v liable to fine or n^jiibonirn^t, 
while even tliosi? sUeet-tradeis w/fom the* Act 
specially exempts - as for instance the stieet-seij^*i^ 
of fish, fruit, and vegetables, and of eatables and 
drinkables, as well as the s^vet arlizaiis, and who 
are said to have the ot “ exposnig their 

goods to sale 111 any maiket o» fair in every city, 
boiough, town corporate, ai*d market-town ” -even 
tlie»e, I Jay, are liable to f»e pnnislied foi ob»H not- 
ing the Inghw.iy' whenever they attempt to do so. 

Now these aie surely anomalies vvlutli it is 
high time, 111 tiiese free-liadP days, should cease. 
Tie eudtaeoiu to ohtatiim ati^ hojust ainL dicin’* 
peiiilcut Itvc^/iood hUoalti anhject 9,(^7na/i lo line 
or 'un nor shoold the poor hawker — 
the neediest perhaps oftHl tradesmen - required 
to pay 4/ a yrear foj the liberty to cairy on liis 
business when the w'^althy shopkeeper can do so 
‘^scot-free. ” • Moreover, it is a glaring iniquity 
tlixt the ricli tradesman sliould have it in his 
power, by coinplaining to the police, to deprive his 
pfiorer rival of the rig li Up Mis pose of his goods in 
the streets. It is often said, in justihculion, that 
as the shopkeepers jjay the principal portion of 
the rates and lares, Utetj must be protected in 
t^e exercise of their businels., iiut this, in ^l^ 
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firit plkce, ii far from the truth. As regards the 
UiYea, tii« poorcB^clasaea pay nearly half of the 
national impoats thny pay the chief portion of 
tlv« malt duty, and that is in * »'ouna numbers 
6,O00,0 m 0/. a year; the gr^ulor ]<ari of the spirt* 
duty, winch u ; ila* tV>katc(^ duty, 

4,250y^>00/. ; the fHity, 4 ,*) 00 /)(i 0 < ; and 

the ^uty «n^to<i, r»,h:int(K)oL ; nfllkingnltogether 
‘i;i,4.'50,n()0/ , (d ftluuiW (Jnn- 

coinuur the iat,e«, ho\\ever, not ho easy*.o 

entimalo what pioportnfh the pi»or peopJ[^, con- 
Inbule towards tlie loc if hurdenn ol the couiVrt , 
blit if they aie lioUHeiioldr^'s, they h.ne to pay 
ijUoW of the parish and coiiif _\ expenHei directly, 
and, if lo(i^ell, iinflrctiiy iii the lent of their 
apui'tilieiiti Heine itj# liudent, fhat t'» (^Ui'Uler 
the Hirret-si Hers uiiwoiuii' of biong pioiertid )ii 
the exinise of ilnoi lullino heeanse they jm\ 
mother Miles ina laxi nr to (ouiinit a ui- 

jiistK e, not only to tlu* sti eei-s' ih i s theruMeUes liy 
toMii^' llieni to coMUiliuto ill then tea .ind sutrai, | 
their beet, pin, Uiuf toh.n^eo, lovv..rd'i the evp< )i'< s j 
of a ( Jovi 1 nnieiit wIikIi e\.otH its^li ratliei toj 
iiijuie llniii henetit ihem^ but lilve\vii.e to the rate | 
pi\eii of the ]ian»h , foi it is a iieic^Hsary coime- 
qiu nee, it the shopkeepei s fiaj- e the powei !'• 
(lepnve tile kU eel de.ilei of llMno p lieiiev er 

tile 0 Mt*nf dooi iM^iiSTniwi Uie thouifol t<> inti'rfere 
Willi the biiMne‘8 of tliose nid.ioi>, (pel Imps iby 
tiiidersellniL; lliein), that lh(‘ sti eet de.ilet •<, beinp 
Unable to ini* by llieir own labour, iiui. t betake 
liieomeUes to the union .nnl iMe upon the labour 
ot« the paiishioia'M. ami llnis the ghopkee^MTSf 
mat be said foeiirah tln'iiiselvrs at the expen-e, 
m# onlv of the poor stidet peojile, but likewise 
of then liiother lalepav ers 

i\« tan ,u iirt said ihit the .SViee/oSt/Aoi are 
interlojiers upon these ot easioiis, , for if ancient 
cii'.tonf be reieiietl it will be found that the 
^ *'1* *’*' lull udei they IniMiig 

succeeded ijke lla^ckets. w'iio weie, in truth, the 
ongifial d'>trA)utors ot the prodine of the tonntrv 
** lint looiiph inf boiiv of Shopkeepeis, in.r, 
iiuu'ed, any other cla^s of people t n<f mduaU >/, 
shouKi jjoixess the po^j-r to deptive the fiawk^is 
ot w'li.it H otlen tlt^' last hinft of struggling 
itidepeinbou e -theiaale of ji few goods in the j 
Street - still It is eNiiitnt lliat llie ntufiuU con- 1 
teiin^ice of the puhlic must h<' coiisif(teil, und ! 
that, w»'re the Siieet Tt iders to be allowed the ; 
right of piiiiitog in any thoroughfaie they jileused, ' 
many of our principarstno'ls wouihl ne blocked up j 
• w ostt'i's’ barriws,sand the kcib of Kegeftl- 
Rtreet nassild* Crowded like that of the New thit, i 
with the hawkers and Imiksu-A that would be : 
sure to resert ili.ther; wade tlnm** thoroughfares I 
which, like Fb'et-street aiulj t'heapside, ate n<iw i 
almost impassable at* certajii tunes of the du^', * 
from Uie increa.sed tiathe of the , would be 
rsMulered Mill more impel vious In the liirongs“ot 
street sellers lluit tlie oenvd alone would bo sure 
to attract lO the spot ' * , 

Vnder the circumstances, t^ierefore, it becomes 
necessary that we shouUl niovide tor , the xast 
body of Street Sellers simie authonred i^lace of 
where might be both entitled aifc4 


perAiitt^ to obtain an honesl living according to 
Act of Parlii»ment. To think for a moment of 
** putting dssin” street-fmding is to be at once 
ignorant of the numbera and character of the 
people pursi|ijig 'To pass an Act declaring 
50,000 iritli^iduals fogues and vagabonds, would 
he ts hll our nrisons or our wo:*kliouse8 with men 
who t^fould willingly t'arn their own living. Be- 
sides, the poor 'WxlL bdy of the pool. Subject the 
petty ti%dc‘r to hue iind imprisonment as you 
please, still the very • sVbipHtby and jmtioiiage of 
the petty purchaker will in Uvs country always 
c.ill into existence a larg(i^bo*iy of puiveyors to 
the pooler classes. J would* suggest, therefore, 
and I do so after niucn consider-'tion, and an 
earnest desire to meet all the'* diffkiillifs of tin* 
ca«-“, that a number of “ poor men's inaikets ” bo 
established throughout London, by llm imrclnise 
or reiitii'! of plots of gtonnd in the iieJ'gh bom hood 
of the presemt street maikets , that a small toll be 
pud b\ each of the Stieet-Sellers attending such 
markets, for the light to vend their goods tfieie — 
that the keejier of beadle ot each inaiket be like- 
wise an Insoeclor of Weights and .McMsures, 
and that hawki r found using “slangs” of 

% ny ,|cind, oi resorting to any imfmsuion whit- 
e\er. be prohib't'Ml eiiteting the ina;ket for the* 
Jii’iiie- that tin* conduct and regnlariori of the 
maikets be nndbr the direction ot a committee 
coiiHistiiig of an ('(jual number ot shareliolders, 
selleis, and w'oikiiig men -the lattei as repie- 
senlutives of the bu vi'rs — and that the sin plus 
funds (if any. alter paying all eApen.se4, together 
with a fair ^ntbiest to the shaieholders ot the 
market) shmild be devoted to the education of 
the childien of the hawkers before and alter the 
hours of sale There ni’ght also be a penny 
»avings'-bank in connection witli each of the in.ii- 
kets, and u jiei^on .stationed at the gates on the 
conclusion of the day's business, collect all he 
could fioin the hawkers as they left. , 

There are alA-ady a snffitient number of poor- 
markets established at the Kast end ot the 
town— though of a different char.icter, such as 
the Old ('iotlp'8 K.xch.uige — to ]>rove the prac- 
t'Cuhility^i^ the proposed plan among even the 
pettiest traders. And I am convinced, after long 
deliberation, that such institutions could not hut 
tend to produce a rapii and marked improvement 
111 the charactei of the Lpudon Hawkers. 

Tins IS the on’y wav evndent to me of meeting 
tlie evil o^' our present strt^tdife — an evil w'hp li 
IS increasing every day, threatens, ere 

btng, almo>t ti overwhelm /ts witlr 'its ahoni illa- 
tions. To revile the sticet-jjpople is stark folly. 
Their ignorance^W'noMement to thenij ev en as it 
IS no merit to ns to know', the little that we 
do. If vve really wn||i the people better, let 
us, 1 say again, do for them what others have 
done fur uh, and w’lihoii* which ^(humiliattTig 
It may be to our piide) wo should most assuredly 
^ have been as they are It is the continued for 
I getfulness of this truth — a truth xvhnh our 
Iwietched Relf-conceit is comstainly driving from 
' our minds — that prevents our stirring to improve 
j the condition of these poor people ; though, if we 
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knew but the whole of the facts cfticeftung*! That there is every day ft freater difficulty for 
them, and their sutfennps and fe^ing^s, our A'ery w'orking men to live by llieir labour — ej^her from 
fears alone for the ^afety of the stii^e AV»uld be the paucity' of work, or frt^ tne scanty renmnera- 
sufficu nt to make us do something in their behalf.^ tion given for ij*— surely no one will be disposed to 
I am quite satisfied, from Vih J haje seen, that* ^juestion when every is crying out that the 
^here are thousaiyls in this ^reiy; me|rrt^t)lis ready counli/^ istfi^er-fiojuilaUd.* Such beiiiir the case, it 
to rush forth, on ^le least e\idenc(^of a risng of is evuient thaf the mTmber of mechanics «n the 
the people, to coii?mit*thc nfost savage and re\olt- streets must daily augmenting, for, as I Jinie 
ing excesses — -men hitvo no knowledge of before said, sti eot-lnwimg is tin* iifst shift of an uti* 

government of the coiyitr^’ hut as fin armed Mnployed artizfi#^() ki'cp himself and his family 

despotism^ pi’(‘vent^ig*tlT(‘ii-^i*!irning their In mg. fiom^thc “Union,’ Tift- wotkin.in out of woik, 
and who hale alljaw, because it is made to appear sooner than star\e or go to the paiish for relu-f, 
*tn them merely as oiganised tyranny— men, takes to making upftmd vending on his own ae- 
too, w’ho have neither relqjyoiifl nor moral pnnci- ^^ountthe articles of ins craft, whilst the underpaid 
pies t^restrain the exerfise of tlieir grossest pav workman, sooner than contiHuo tiding from mom- 
,sions w^en omA roused,, and men who, from our mg tilf midnijj^t lor a, bgre subsistence, resorts to 
\eiy neglect of them, are necessarily nn(^ es^n- yu; easier trade of buying and selling. Again, 

tiallv the- dangerous cla-sses, whose exi.'-tence we even among the less imlustnous of the worKing 

either rail ^t oj^ deplore. • classes, the general decline in wages has tended, 

The rate of im reaso among the street-traders it and is coninuially tending, to make thoir labour 
is almost impossible to arrne at. The population ' iflore and moie irksome to them. There is a cant 
returns afford us no data foi the cjilculafion, and ! abroad at the pieseiit d^iy, that there is a special 
the sti ret people themsehes aft' unable to supply ^ pleasure in bidustiv, and hence we aio taught 
the least intormatinn on the subject , all they can ' to legard alf those who object to woik as npper- 
tell us '?s, that about 20 ye.irs ag?^th<‘y took a Viiimig to ‘the class of natural vagabonds; but 
guinea for every shilling that they get iiow.^ Th« \vhete js the mnn’among us that Ionch labour? 
luuny reduction of their receipts they attribute to for w'or^^or liy»onr is fiierely that wliiih is irk- 
ihe cheapness of commodities, and the nec^essity some to peiffiim, and oery man requires 

to carrt' and sell a gieater quantity of goods in* a #ertam amount of remuiieiatftm to induce him 
Older to get the same piotit, as well as to the in- to peiioiin. Jf men leallj loved ivork they would 
eic.isp m the number of stiei't tiaders , hut when pav to Jio allowed to do it rather than re- 
questioned as to the extent of siu h in< rease, their quire to he paid lor doing it ,'J'hat ficeupatioin 
answers^re of the vaguOvSt possible kind. Arrang- ,, \\ Inch is aunu-ahle to us we call amu^em(‘nt, wid 
mg the Hreet-people, however, rfi have done, that and that only wlm li is disagreiahle we term 

into three dihtiiict classes, aeimding t^ ^he (fiuses ] laboui, or diiidgerv, n(ftu>idmg to the iiitensit;* of 
wliuh have led to tlieir induction into a street-^j its iiKsonienevs ilemi'as the amount of reinu- 
life, A 17 , those who are Ama and to the { iieriftion )^iven by way of indm ement^to a m m to 

streets — those who lali to tlie streets — and ' go through a amount of wuuk becomes re- 

those w'iio aie drn'ni to the stieets, it is evident ! iliiced, so does the snimiliis work l)«*coffie w'ea- 
thal tlie mii^ elements of any extraordinary m- I heiied, and this, tlitoujffi tln‘ rlecime of 
crease of the stK'et-folk must he Rought for among j is what is (laily taking place among Onr npe- 

ihe tw’o latter classes Among ft,he fiist the m- 1 r.ciives aie con tTnu.iliy cea'-mg to^jje producers, 
crease will, at the utmost, be at the same i.iio . and ptishing from tlie rrealots sof wu-allh into tftn 
us the ordinary increase of the population — viz, ! exchangeis or disinhuLois of it, heinnnng mete 
li percent, per annum, for the English co.stei- ' tmdesim-n suhsistirig oimthn labour of other 
mongers and at reel- trade ns in gener-di appear to ! people rather tfiaii tlnir own, and so adding to 
he remark. ihle nither for tlie small than the large . the very non produceis, tin*# gieat lunnlier of 
mimher of their children, so that, e\cn supposing i whom is the m.iiii caiup €»f the poverty of those 
all tin* boys and girls of 4ie street sellers to be , wlm make all our ixhes. To teach a fe^qile 
brought up to the samS mode of life as their the difficulty of living bv Itihnur is to inculca'o the 
father, we could not thus aCcounl (nr any caof- most dangerous of all lessons, and this is what 
increase amonj^^ie fttreet folk. ^V^ih those, ■ w'e are daily doing Our ^trading clas.ses aie in- 
however, who«Ai^4^h;»j>^he streets* from the love of erasing at a most enornntus *iate, and so ^\ing» 
a "^'ovmg 14^” or ijie desire to 2 shake a free ! nso to th.'^ exceeding competii#)n> and conse- 
— to quofr the phr.iscs of tlie ?nen them- j quenth,*to that ^oniiniml rednciion of prices — all 
selves — or are driif^ to th% Sf#Mts fioin an ina- | of which inust^^iltiuiaTcly full upon ^he working 
biHty to obtain employment at the pursuit to ' man. This appe irs.tn me to be the mam cause of 
whuh they have been accustomed, the case is fiirsf increase nt the Lpndon utreel people, and one 
diffeient. ! l^r which I Candidly confess I see no remedy. 

OF THE STP.EET-SELLEliS OF SECOND IIAXH' ARTICLES. 

- • 

1 hate already treated of the street-commerce in^ They have comprised the n<»cessanei, delicacies, 
such things as are presented to the public m the form or luxuries of the sti^et ; they have been either the 
in which they are to be cooked, eaten, drank, or used. £aw foSd or preparations ready Rooked or mixed for 
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connump^on, ns in the cnsp of tlie street < 
pfttaV)U*8 tnd drinkables ; «ir else they were the 
proeecds of tnste (or itiy puiistitnte) ift or litera- 
♦•ire, or of usefulnesH or ingtnuity’pi manufocture. 

All these inasiy objects o^ stj-eet-conimerce niajj, 
be classified in one wrfll known iSvo/d,. tl^ey are 
bought and sold tnst-havh. I hrfte iiexttto deni 
witlvthe fleUers of oftr streets; and 

itnhis djvKiimi jTl'jlotps will be found more that is 
novel, ciinons, and interesting, liidn iii that jurt 
compbded ^ 

Mr. Ihibbngp, in Ins ]'’conomy of Mathiijpry 1 
and Mannf.ii lo'es," say*', concerninir the ernploy- 
ineiit* »f materials of litil" \.V'Je “ The woi n-oi^t j 
s.iurepan and tuHW.ire«»f onr kitchens, when beyond I 
the reai'h o( the linker s^i ^ an* nofiutteily'-wortli- j 
less. We aoni<‘tnneH meet caits loaded wit^i old < 
tin kettles and worn out iron tonbskuUles traver- 1 
siiij^ our streets. Tiiese have not yet completed j 
llieir useful coiiise , the less (oiroded jait.s me j 
ml into Htrijis, punched wiili small boles, anil j 
iishcd with a loarse black vmnisli for the iise 
ol the tiunk inakcT, who 'protects the edges and 
angles of his boxes with them . the i5«mnindei arc 
conveyed to the numutucturing cheumsts in tlu^ ' 
outskirts, who eniplov tliem in tombination will' 
pyroligneous m ul, in inulviiig a black dye for ti.e 
use of calu (I printei.H , * 

Mr llabh.ige kis here indKatcd one portwin j 
of the naime of the street-tiade in H“Cond- 
hand ai tales t)ie application of worn-o^.it mate- t 
, I nils to a new puipose Bui this seiond-hand | 
oti’merce of the stK’ots — for a street coimnerie it ^ 
mainly is, lioth in celling and Imving — has .1 far 
grt^'ler extent than that ahrs.e indicated, and many 
ranuhcations l^idei (h(‘ present head I sh.ill 
tieat t'tnls ojf strei t .if // m , s’, unless when* a street 
may he «o intnnalely iSmnected with a 
• ireet .sfl/c'ihat lor tIp' In-tter understand iiig of the 
^*mh)eel it mi\ be necc'srftli v to sketcdi both. Of 
th(^*y*li'urr.r^irv KKs and the Stki.^it-Findeiis, 
or l)oth connected With the strond- 

li'.nd iraile, 1 shall* treat separately 

fn London, wiieie many, in order to live, struggle 
to extiaet a meal fiom Jthe po.ssession of an article 
vvhicli s<ems ulteily v^mthless, nothing must fie 
vvastetl Many a tiding which in a c'onntry town 
IS kicked by the pennils»s out of their path even, 

Ol ex.icuiued ami left as mJet only for the sc'«vengei's 
cart, will in London be snati lied up as a piiz.e ,* it 
IS money’s worth. A cruslifd and toiu bonnet, for 
Mistame, or, better stifi, aii old hat, napless, shape- 
dess. #rovv nless, and Jnnwless, will be picked up *n 
the street, apcfn caretnlly plac'ed 111 ^ bag with 
Btuiilar things by one cI^ish of* street-iMk — the 
i^TiikicT-Fir^*nis. And toSiupt well-to-do to 
sfil iheir seeoiidhand goods, the strc*et-trader 
otters the barter of shxpely chum or shining gln^ 
vi'ssels , or blooming fuchsias^or frag^a^lt geraniums 
for “ t'lie rubbish,” or else, m the spint of the 
hero of the fairy tale, he exchanges. “ new lamps 
tor old ■’ 

()f the street sale of second-hand artales, with 
all the c'ollalend or inculental matter bearing im- 
mediately on the subject, I khall treat tinjjer the 
Mo.vving heads, p»- 'under such heads as really 


conslituf!^ the staple of the business, dismissing 
such as may h$ trifling or exceptional. Of these 
traffickers, Uien, there are five classes, the mere 
enumeration of the objects ot their traffic being 
^curious enoiiCl) .- , 

1 . The of Old M^tal A Hides, suc}\ 

as kw.ves, fork^, and butchers’ ateels ; saws, ham- 
mers, pincers, files, Bc»ew-drivei‘s, plantm, chisels, 
and other tools (morti fr^*iently those of the 
workers ‘in wood th^in of other artisans) ; ojd 
scissors and shears f lifitkc, keys, and ninges ; 
shovels, file irons, trivets, enu^ney-cranes, fen- 
ders, and fire-guards ; vvar|ji^ing-pans (but rarely 
now) ; flat and Italiai^ iroim, curling-tongs; lings, 
horse-shoes, and nails , cfifTee and tga-})ots,, urns, 
trays, and canisters ; petyter measures ; sonles and 
wc^.'hts ; bed-serpws and keys ; candlesticks and 
snutfers , niggards, generally^ called niggers (?. e., 
false bot^.oms for grate.s) ; tobacco pnd timifT-boxes 
and spittoons ; door-plates, numbers, knockers, 
and eBcuteheons , dog-collars and dog-ciuuns (and 
other chains); gndiioiis , razors; coffee-mills; 
l.imps ; svvoids a!.d daggeis ; gnu and pistol- 
barreds and locks (and occasionally tlie entire 
weapon) ; bi^nize and cast metal ^l^ule3^ taiil 
iiliair, and sofa lastors , bell-pulls and bells, the 
larger buckles and other met.il (mosj. frequently 
br.iss) articles of harness fnrnituie ; compositors’ 
sticks (the depoffVtories of the type in lliu fust 
instaiue) ; the multifaiious kinds of tin- wares 
stamps; eoik-screws , barrel taps , ink-stands, a 
imilt][»licity of culmai y vessels and of old metal lids; 
fooimon, broken m.ithinery, and paKs of iifuchineiy, 
as odd wbeel^, abd screws of all sizes, Ac., Ac. 

2. *TI((' A^retf-tSi’Uei s of Old Lnie)L, (^ottov, and 
^Woollen ArUth's, such as old sheeting for towels, 
bid curtains of dimity, muslin, cotton, or moreen ; 
carpeting ; hlanketing for house-scounng cloths ; 
ticking for beds and jullovvs , sacking for different 
pin poses, according to its subslaiu^ and quality; 
fringes , and stoeking-legs foi the supjily of “ job- 
bing worsted,” aBid lor le-footiiig. 

1 may here observe that iri the street-trade, 
second-hand linen or cotton is often made to pay 
a double debt. The shirt-collars sold, sometimes 
to a considerable extent and very cheap, in the 
stieet markets, are made out of linen which has 
previously been used in some other form ; so is it 
with white w’nistcoalSj^md other habiliments. Of 
ilie street-folk who vend such wares I shall speak 
c^llo^lv in the fourth division of this subject, viz. the 
second-hand street-seller., 0 ! miscellaneous aiticlq?. 

3. The tSfred-Sf lie) s of C'> od cry, 

including the .variety of boUles, od^, or in ijets, 

j or in broken sets ; pans, pitche'\s, wash-hand 
I basins, and oth«»-crockery ihensils ; china oma- 
I ments ; pier, convex, and toilet glasses (often 
^without the flames); j^ocket ink-bottles; wine, 

' lieer, and iiqueiir glasses; decanters; glass fish- 
how Is (occasionally); salt-cellars i, sugar-basins ; 
and lam]) and gas glasses. - * 

4 . The .Street' Sellers of Miscdlaveoits A Htdex 
These are such as cannot properly be classed under 
any of the three preceding heads, and include a 
mass of miscellaneous commodities : Accordions 
and other musical instnimenls ! bnishes of all 
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descriptions; shaving^boxes and razsr-stwps ; J What in the butcUei's trad# is considered the 
baskets of many kinds ; stuffed birds, with and offal of a bullocle, was explained by Mj. Deputy 
without frames; pictures, with*^d ^ithout Hicks, befor# the last Select* tJonmiiuee of the 
frames; desks, M^rk-boxes, • tea-caddies, and House of ^’omiaons on flui^thlield Market. “The 
many articles of old furni^e ; boot-jacks and! carcass,” he safe, as U Ij^ngs clear of evoryihmi' 
hooks ; shoe-horns ; cartouofie-boxeJ; ^locket and flse, i& the«carwis.s, Aid ^11 else constitutes the 
' “ offal.”' • • 


The* carcass* may be briefly termed the^ four 
quarters, whereas ^he offal lh:n conipnses the 
lude, which in# average sized bullock that is 
slaughtered iii Loinhni i^worth , but with the 
hideSite sold the horns,* which are worth about 
lOtf. to the comb-iiijikeis, who use them to make 
their tortoise-shell ” articles, and for ^inilar 
/Purposes. The hoofs are vj^orth to the glue- 
makei^, or j^jjussiate of potash manufacturers. 


^pera glasses ; fules, and raeUsiire" in frijpies ; 
backgammon, an«{ chess 05 draught boards and 
men, and dice ; boxes of* dominoes ; cribbage- 
boards and boxes, sAiietimes with old.packs of 
efids ; ^j)e-boards (boa^d#ai#d in pl.ijing the 
game of “ Pope,” ll’ “ 1 ['ope Joan,” though rarely 
•Been nf)w), “ hah^ or card counters of bone, ivory, 
or mother of pearl (1^ equal raiity); microscopes 
(occasionally) ; an exte^suh variety of broken or 
laded ^jiiiigs* n^v# or long kept, such as magic- 
lantern«, dissected map.s or histones, fiom the Whaf^ “ comes out of ?i bullock,’' to use the trade 
toy waiehouses and shops; Dutch clock#; b^ro- i fbim, is the liver, the lights (or lungs), the stoiflach, 
meters; w’^)oden trays, shells; music aj^d books the intestinul canal (someiimes ff(> yards when 
(the latter beiilg o**Cn odd \olumes of old no\elh) ; 1 extended), and the gall duct. These portions, 
tee-totiims, and similar playthings, ladies’ head- j with the legs (called ‘‘feet” in the tiade), form 
combs; umbrellas and para.sols , lishing-rods and | what is styled th(‘ tripe-man’s portion, and are 
n(‘ts ; reins, and other parts^of cait, gig, and 1 disposed ot to him by the butcher for 5 .?, iid. 

“ t\\ o-liorse ” harness , boxes full of “odds and 4 Separately, #he value of the Iner is Scf,, of the 
ends” if old leather, such as watc#pipes ; and a [ lights, ()<■/. .(both for dogs’-nieat), and of the legs 
mass of imperfect metal things, winch had “ hett<^ I which are worked into tooth-brush liaiidles, 
he desciibed,” said an old dealer, “as f#om a ! dominoes, &c., Is. Tin# remaining 3s. 4 (i. is the 
needle to jfti anchor.” • I worth (ff'tln# #ther poitiois.^ The heart averages 

r>. The of Oh! Atj/parel, inchidmg*! racier more than 1 .?. , the kidrfays the same; the 

the body habiliments, constituliiig .dike iiicirs, I head, l.v. lb/. ; the blood (which is “letdown the 
women's, boys', girls’, and inf.ints’ attire as well | drain ^ in .all but the larger slaughteiing houses) 
as hats, cajis, gloves, belts, and stockings ; shirts j ],iff.(being 3 t/. for ff gallons) , the tallow (7 stoiie)^ 
and sli^rt fronts (“ dickey.i ”) ; handkerclijels, | ] Is ; and the tad* 1 w-as told, '' from nothing to 
stocks, and neck-ties; lius, 8i^h#as \ ictonnes, t a\eraging Hb<»iit (if/.; the tongue, 'Zs. (id. 

boH«, tippets, and edgings , b(anen*a|id boiwicts , ' Tliu.s tlie offal sells, ^ItogetluT, first hand, for 
and the other seveial, and sometimes tiot easily ' If 18 .'? (Ui. 

descnh.ible, artitles which coiiBlitutefemale f.ishioii® I J^wdlwiow show the uses to which wdiat is far 
able or ordinary wear. | more decidedly fironounced “ off'al,” 8nd wnat is 

I may here obserNC, that of the wares winch j much more “ sfcond-haud ” in populai **sUiaiation, 
once formed a portion of the stock of the .street- j mz , a dead horse, is piii^ aiiR even a dead horse’s 
Bcllera of the^ourth and fifth divisions, but which ! offal, and F w'lll then show the ddfeieiice in’fhtS *' 
are now^ no longer objects of strij^'t sale, were, till I curious trade btlween the Paii8ia#%nd London * 
withm the last few years, fans ; back and slioulder home off,il. , * ^ 

boards (to make giils grow straight ') ; sever.il 1 The greatest liorsc-slaughtering establish mtnts 
things at one time tliought indispensable to e\ery ! in France are at Montfa^con, a short distance 
well-nurtured child, such as a #9ral .and bells, 1 fi^»m the capiUil. When the annual has been 
belts, sasfies, scabb.ards, epaulettes, featheis or | killed, it is “cut up,” und*lhg choicer portions of 

[ the flesh are eaten by ^hc work-pC(q)le of the 
I e.stablisbjuciit, and by tht hangers-on and jybbers 
j who haunt the locality of such places, and are 
often nieii of a desperate chaiacler. Tiie rest of 
th(‘ carcass is sold for tiioi feeding of dogs, cats, 


plumes, h.'ird leather stocks, and other indications j 
of the volunteer, militia, and general military 
s[)int of the early part of, fhc picsciit centuiy. 


Before proceeding ^immediately with my sub- 
jtet, I may a words cc^icernuig what is, 
in liie eslimatioRi^F^sonie, a suoud-hand matter. 
1 .iliude to tRc- man uses to whicli tifat Avhich is 


PiK*> poultry, a portion being also devoj^d to 

of 


purposes of manure. ^he ^lesl^ on a horse 

man J* uses to which tlfat Avhich is average^size an^ fatness is 350 lbs., winch sells 

regarded, and indeed teimisd, iL5j ff.iI.” or “ refuse, ” > for IL 12 s. fb/. ButrfRis is only one of the uies of 
or “ wasi^,” is put in a populous city. This may I the dead unirntiT. * * 

be e\idenced in the multiform uses to which the* The skin iTi sold^o a tayiier for 10s. 6cZ. The 
“ efbil ” of the animals ^hich are slaughtered lor ; ffoofs to a mariufactufer of sal ammonia, or similar 

our use are piu. It is ^till more curiously shown j p/eparations, or of Prussian blue, or to a dbmb or 

in tK« ...... of animals which are toy-maker, for Is. 4 </. The old shoes and th 


in the \ 

^killed, not for our use, but for that of our dogs 
and cals; and to this part of the subject 1 shall 
more especially confine the rem.irks I have to*| 
make. My observations on the uses of other 
waste articles will be found in another place. 


The hair of the mane 
d. The tendons are disprised 


shoe-nails are worth 
and tali realizes 1 
of, either fresh or dried, to glue-makers for 3 (/. — 
a pound of dried tendons (separated from the 
museltdb) being about the aviyr^e per horse. The 

• «’■- t 
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hon«« fcre bought \fy the tumera, cutlem, fan- jfurriers from three to four franci for lOO 

makers, fjid the mf^kers of ivory black and Mil skins, so that,^ taking the average at 3.?. of our 
ammoniac, 90 llis. bVini im average* «veight of the inoney„l 6,0^0 rat-skins jvould return 24/.^ 
aniniars bones, and rciUizing 2,t. *^’he intestines In London the liscs of thd dead horses flesh, 
wrought into tiie dilTerenl prepijrations required o^ ^ones, blood, , aiat different, 
tbe gul-inrikers, or fir nnniue, ate,vvofth Iforse-ffafel^is nnt-^ns yet n portion of human 

The. blood IS used bv ibo'snuai rfimers, -ind by food this country. In a recfnt parliamentary 


the £.ttener;i of poultry,* ]iiif'‘on«, and tmkejs 
(\<hich devour iT' greedil) ). A'r ‘dsf lor nianiiie. 
When required lof manure it i^cltietl- iU lbs ^ 
dried blood, wlueh is av'ciai;'- weight, being 
w'orth In 9f/ The iat ‘n n'luov.'d fiom tbe^fir- 
cass and melted down. It iii demand lor the 
nmkiisg of giR, of Hoap, and (i^ hen very fine) of— 
bear’s grease; also i ir the dulihing or gtease 
apfdied to liarnesB and tg ^lioe leah^ei. Tkis fat 
when (oriHumed in lamp^ conininnieates a greater 
portfoM of tu'ot than does oil, and is theielore 
prefer; ed hy the makers of glass toys, ainl by 
enaniellers and poli.sh<*rii. A horM* at itlontf.Meon j 
lias been known to \i(ld do Ihs of fat, hiit this rt, j 
an evtifine case ; a yield of 12 Ihs i« the produce j 
of a hoi^e in Imr eoiidilioii', hut at these slaughter- j 
houses there are so many lean and’ soiry pule*; 

I hat 8 Ihs, may he taken as ?in average <.t fat, and* j 
nt a \aUi(‘ of Vxi pei Ih does the li-jt end | 

Imtc ; the dead siml putidti fle-h !■> made to tee:n j 
with life, and to pviby (‘ f'lod for* other living 
rroatnres A pil»**of pleee^ ef tlesh, six inche.s,,m 
luMglit, laveron lave], is .sbghtiy (osered wi,th hay 
or stiavv , tile flies soon deposit tlnur eggs m the 
.-nttiacliv (• matter, and ilnis maggots aie bred, the 
rnrwl (it wlinh aie used as f»od bir phiMS.ints, and 
in a smaller dctMce ol doniesin lowU, and as baits 
foti fish, 'riies'- maggots gS\e, oi me .supposed to 
give, a “game ilu\toii’ to poultiv, and a K'fv 
"htgli" Ibi^i'ur to jiluMsants One bor»ie’H Pesb 
thus pioduies mautMts woitli 'I'he total 

nmonnP, tlTeii, it-alizf^’d on the de.id horse, which 
pmv cost K's C)(! , IS .as f?i^lows . - 

. , a" < <!. 

J’he flesH . . . " 1 V2 6 

- The skin , . . 0 10 d 

* Tiie lifiofs . . . 0 14 

The shoos and naj^s . 0 0 2^ 

'I'lie umue and tiii| , . 0 0 ] J ' 

The u mlons . . 0 0 3 

The hones . *. . 0 2 0 

li'iie intestines ? , 0 Or’ 2 

The Mood . . . 0 19 

The (at ... 0 4 0 

The maggots . ‘ , , 0 15 

• • » . . 

c I £2,14 3 

The carcass of a French hefste is al!o made 
asatluhle iivinnther way. nttd wivi^-h relates to a 
subject I ha\e lately treated o^f — the destruction of 
r.ats , but this is not n regulnrly-ntennng emolu- 
ment. Montfiucon swarms 'with ratir, and to kill 
them t^e carcass of a horse is placed lu a more, 
into which the rats gain access through openings in 
lh(‘ floor contrived for thts purpose. At night tbe 
rats are lured by their keentscss of scent to the 
room, and lured in nnmhers , the openings are 
then closed, and they are prisoners. In om* room 
were killed four weeks. The Pnri| 


I impury, svitnesscs weac exftmiiK’d as to whether 
} horne fleali was used* by^^|he fiausage-m.ikers, 

I Theie w'a« some piesnmption that such might be 
: the case, but no diryt' avi^ence. I fli'tnJ, hoii^- 
i (wer, niiiong butcber.s wlm hatf die best means of 
I knowing, a strong convict^ tnat such V'as the* 
[ case. ( bie bigbly respectaDle tradesman told me 
! be was as ooriain of it n!t that it was the month 
I of .June, thongb, if called uport produffe legal 
( evidence proving either that such was tbe sausage- 
makers* practice, ' nr that this v'uH the montli of 
.June, bremigbt fail in both inslances. .. 

J found among street-people -vKi dealt in pro- 
visions a strong, or, at any rate, a strongly-ex- 
pressed, opinion that the tongues, kidnejs, and 
liearts of horses wue sold as those of oxen. One 
man told me, somewhat triumphantly, ns a result 
of Ins ingenui^vin deduction, that he had ^mughts 
(iiie lime of trj ing to cstabli-h himself in a 
cats’-ibeat walk, and mndi' imiuiries into the nntuie 
of the calli'ng : “1 lu saiisliod the ’osses’ aits,” he 
i'waul, is sold fop»hi’n«t(‘Sse8' ; ’cause yon see, sir, 

1 theit' ’s nothing as ’ud he better liked for favour- 
ite cats and pot dng», than a nice piece ot 'ait, but 
\en do yt»u .son the ’osses’ 'aits on a harrow t If 
tho> don’t go to tiic cats, Tcre d^es lhay go to 
Vy. to the I 'If is'irans.” 

I 5im aMured, ho\vo\er, by tradesmen yhose 

j jnteie't (l'* •'^vy nothing of othim cnn^ideialuius) 

1 woidd piohablv make them glad to cXjuise sucli 
, pr.iciice->, lli.it this subsiitulioii of the eipiine fur 
tiie liovine hc'ail is not attempted, and is haidly 
pos>»ib’e. The bullock's heart, kidneys, and 
tongiu', are so difTerent in shapi' (itie he.irt, more 
eRpcci.ilIv). and ip the colour of the (at, wh’le the 
rough lip <if the o.x’s tongue is not found in that of 
the hor-e, that this second-hand, or offal kind of 
animal food could not be palmed off upon any one 
who liad e\ er'*purch ised the heart, kidneys, or 
I tongue of an ox. '* If the horse’s longue be used 
as a sub.suiute for that of any other,” said one 
butclier to me, “it i-*^ for the dried reindeer's — 
a savoury dish for the • breakfast tible ! ’ Since 
wntuig the abo\e, k have had convincing proof 
given me tijnt the horst s’ Vonguei are cured and 
sold 08 '‘neats.’’* The benrl* ^^ kidney* are al^o 
palmed, I find, for those of ojen TP Thus, nnone 
r.-ipect, thVie is a matenal difference between 
the umges, m tf this* food, between Parii 

and London. 

< t)ne Ir.idesman, in a large way of business — 
with many injunction* Ahai I should make no 
allusion that might lead hi* beiiyf known, as be 
*aid it might be hi* ruin, even though hj iieier 
slaughtered tbe meat he »old, but was, in fact, i) 
dead salesman or a vendor of meat consigned to 
‘him — one tradesman, I say, told me that he fan- 
cied there was an unnatonahk objection to the 
eating of horse-flesh among us. The horse was 
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0 


quite M dainty in hii food as the ox, wa« 
quite as graminivorous, and shrunk more, frorfi a 
nicer sense of smell, from anythinir partainmg to a 
contact with animal ^ood ‘than ^iid tli#ox.* The 
principal objection lies in th^ nuuibei of diseased 


, stances, I was told,*it would bo useless trying to 
•turn the wasted dial of a hor^iF to anv profitihlo 
purpose. There is, I am told^. on an /ivcuige, 
KbiO horsey slfuighteivd e^>ry week in London, 
j^and this, at ’2f. each animal, uould make the 


iiorspfl sold at the knackers. * My iniiiriTiant re.i- 1 vulue oi the Jead hiu*s(^ ofr the metropolis amount 
B*ned only from tyialogv, as lejiad fieter tasted | to LlOj^KV^per sinnimi^ • 

horseflesh; but a Jfreat uncle of hi^ ho told^ue, i Weie»it not "at I might be dwelling tooi long 
had relished it highly ifi thelieninsular war. | on the subject, f might ^nit out how ilie otFi*! ot 

The uses to winch •» hoi sea carcass are put in ; the skins was niade^tn^mbserve other purposes iron! 
L«i(ion these .— Tlie skn4, fiy; tanning, •feells for j th# Leimondsey*t»n-t ards ; and ’how the paniigs 


(is. as a rew as eril^i' iTie ^oof-t, for glue, are 
worth ‘2(L ; the slAea and nails, ; the inane 

and tail, \ \d. ; the Iwes, which in London (as 
It was desenbed to m(‘)^aiw ‘^ciacked np ” for 
ninnuref bnnj^ , tlie fat is melted down 

Sind used for c^rt grease* and conmmn harness 
ml ; one person acquainted with tj^e trade t^ougilit 
that the ifverage yield of flit was 10 lbs. pe 
horse (' 


and Jtle hair to the buifders to mix with lime, 
&c.,&c. • 

,1 mat' instance another thing in wbuh«tlio 
worth of what in many pla^w is \'abielcs3 reluse 
is exenf^dihed, the m^ti/’r of “ waste,” as waste 
p^er ]% alwats called in the trade. Paper in all 
ts glossiest fiesliness is but a reproduction of wliat 


taliiiiL ii^w”), another that *11 was! hud become in some measure. “ waste,” viz. the 
12 lbs. (*' taking it^square”), so that if 11 lbs. j of the cotton or lincMi fabric niter sei ving their 
bo accepted as an average, the fat, ut 2r/ pm* lb.. I oiiginal puipose. Theie is a body ot men m 
would lealize 10</. Of the tendons no use is | London w'ho occupy th^niseUes entirely in cob 
made, of the blood imne , an* no maggots nro [fleeting waste pa pel. It is no malt-’r of what kind ; 
reared u^on juitrui hoise-flc'-li, but a^iutcher, who ! a small piaicfbook, u on^e fiertiinuHi and wclcoino 
had been tw’enty jears a fanner also, told me that 
lie know fioin experience that there w.is no^hing< 
so good .iH«muggnt8 for the fattening gf puultiv, 
ami he thoiniht, fioni what 1 told )iim of inuggot- 
bieeding in iMonlffiuton, that w'c were h'hiiul the 
French in this resi»oet 

Thus the Engli.sh dead liorso— tlio vendor re- 
ceiving on an average \(. from the Knacker,— 
realizes tffe folhnving amount, without including 
the knacker’s piofit in dis[)OHin^ of* the flesh to 
the cats’-ineat man , hut comimting if ^leioly at 
21. we have the subjoined leccipts - 


The flesh (averaging 2 cwt., 

sold at per lb. . .20 

The skin# . . . , 0 C 

The hoots , , , ,00 

The shoes and nails . 0 0 

The bones , , .01 

The fat . , . .01 

The tendons , , , ^^0 0 

The tongue, &c. . . 

The blood . . , ,00 

The intestines . , .00 


(h 

0 

0 

2 

6 

10 

0 

0 

00 


. . 9 , 

The French dead hojjse, then, is made a source 
oil nearly fl.t. high%* iet%pt than tia* English. 
On yiy inquinng ttie /Prison of tins dillerence, and 
why ihf blocRi, &c., Vere not niad^ available, I 
wri8 told that tile Remand bv the PiU'-sian blue 
niamilai tuiria and the Migar r^ift«*rs was so fully 
snjipiied, and over-suppiu-d, from the great cattle 
sl.i'ichi’ei-hmises, that iln» pnvate butclieis, foi tin** 
trdi i.g sum to lie gamed, let the Ido >d lie wasti d 
<'i.‘‘ CK i#.iuglilerA’ in Fox and Knot vard, 
who kills 180 cattle in a week, reteives only H 
tor the blood of the whole number, which is re- 


love note, la’wyci s’ 01 lailois' bills, acts of ]>ailm- 
inent, and double sheets of the '/Veie.v, form poitions 
of the w^ste deij er’s stocTt. Tons upon ions aio 
thus consiunefl j early i^ooks^ol (‘veiy (iostrip- 
tioft aie ingredients of this wafte, and in eveiy 
language; modem poems or jinmphlets and old 
rnniames# (peilei.t or iniperfeet), Shakespeare, 
M idiot e, Bible.s, inysic, lustories, stones, nnig.i/inos, ( 
|♦ll.l<t^ to eoineit the heathen or to prove h»w 
easily and how nmnensely oiii national and itidivi* 
dual wealth might be* •luilianced, llie prosjiectu^s 
of a thousand eoinpanies, each ceit.im to jirove a 
inin^of A'e.ilih, stln*nies to pay off tin* iiaiional 
debt, or reeomm^'iTdatioiis to wi[)e it oil, auctioneers’ 
catalogues and long kept b'tt^-is, i laid len'lf ropy* 
books and Igst century ft-dgers, juinled effusi mi^ 
which have piogressed no fiuth(*i llian^he unfoiOi^ 
sheets, uncut wo^s and books nmulffy fioin r^e — 
all these things are found in t4ie insauaie buj^i# 
the wnsti* collector, wdio of late has been w'omed 
bcy.iuse he could not sufijiiy emnign ' ‘‘ 1 don’t 

know how It IS, sir, ’’ said o^e waste (idleclor, wiih 
whom I liad some conversation on the subject of 
stieet-sold books, w’lth wfiteb business he was also 
coniiectett, 1 can’t make it'out, but papei^gels 
scarcer or eUe 1 in out of luck. Just at tins tune 
my flimilvand me really couldn't live on iny W'HSto 
it we h.id to depend eniirel^V* upon it.” 

•1 am ashured that in isi jiiace in the wr.fld 
this tiallu, fsin led on to an} lhiiig#|HJioa< lung the 
exK'jjt iTiat It IS tn Loin^en, When J treat of the 
street bu v er.s lail hfl!\e some cunou«*infunn«tion 
to publish on ^he suiijed 1 do but rniudc to it 
ns one stiongly ^lustriftive of ‘'second-hand” 

ajipliances. * ^ 

Of TUK STIlKfT SrU-I’ICB OF 8eC0NT)-IIa5P 
MflAL yUlTICLKS. 


ceived in a well in ibc slaughtei -house Tbe^ 1 iiAVK in the pitcedirg remarks spccifud the 
nmouni pmd for blood a few yeai's batk was inure w.ires i^jdd by tlie ^venders of the seci iid Inind 
tlian double its present rate. Under these tircuin- , nrticiei| of metal nianulncture, or (as they nro 
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(ullr>l in tho the “oldhncUil” men. Tiie | (for the^' must be of thoJ)est), necessary for the 

fit>\er(^ arlules 1 haN e spctined may he all 'I completion of the last. These very tools were, in 

ff)m»(i at one tim^* upr.,n om> hut ihe\ are ten days aft^r the robbery, sold ftom a strcct- 

u!l found on the iroipectivc .stalls V‘ A}e, Mr,” ‘ barro^. • . • 

pai l one old m.in uhoMi I < 01110%.^! w iih, and | The gecojid-hand ;netal goods are sold from 

there's mon- tiling'^ •'id’rv mnv and yien comes f) j stalls as ^\^e| as froi\ barrows, and these stalls aie 


th< fif.ilU, and then u"^-d^*o he if.oieVwlien I 

weie^ouno, hut 1 eun't i.dl them all to it^iiid, for 
tinifs n v,’o!se V it!i me, and so my nieaiory fails. 
Tbit tlieie us< d to he a good nanv bayonets, and 
noil tnidei ho\. s. and ftte. Is /oi'‘sTn I. lug lights I 
ran r» irmiiihi 1 ihem ’ / , » 

^ .me e( the sellers ha\e strong heaty hari*>\vs, 
whith lh« \ V. h'‘l liiim Hti^et to stieel As this 
le.pfti t'H a (oiimderahje ( X(‘l*.ion o| streligtli, Hiurh 


pill I t.| tie 
geiielaiK ( 

Ue^Lthl to I 
( ho ■. lie ! ' . 

d.i . a, i,;,n 


Ha 


[■f*. lined on hv Htioo^,.' men, ^ 
the < ostw rmongeriiftj i la^? > Tlie j 
ji.ep i!( d IS ahotit lb>'> Hh fH' rh’s ; 
‘ n'>\\ a lew, miely nioie tli.m hall-a- I 


often ten 5 eA by iwonien whosei husbands may lA 
in sCm(‘ otherchianeh of street-tommerce One of 
the.se .stalls I saw in the ^arc of a stout eldeiiy 
.Jewess, who was fast asf^ep, nodding over her 
locks a/!d keys, c She was awakened., by flie 
passing police man, Test hl-r should be pil- 

feied liy the lioys “ Como, Wtrt.e up, mother, mu’ 
sh.ike youiselt,” he Saul, shall catch a weazel 
asleep next.” « , 

Some ot these harrows and s^aKs are 'heaped 
With the goods, and swie are very scantily siiji-' 
plted, /'lit the harrows are l^y far the best sHxked. 
iMany of them (esjiecmlly the suag) look like 
il on (omini.ssioii in the wa\ 1 lm\e 1 collet tioiis of the dilleient stn "^s^^^f inst, from its 
(!(.., uIimI (dll ( nime I ho swae hai 1 f)w nnm ^ ' nuipient spots to Us full possession of the eiitiie 

Tie <• nro ih< “ nld m'*t,il swags'* of st”e<‘t | im*t il. lint amongst these settinnufly useless 

ihis-il.i itom, I 111 thmi r/'inu!i(MaUoii h less iixcd things there is a ^leam of brass 01 plated ware, 

t!i til til it 111 t 111' dthei SM ag huiro\vm^-n. Itisso.m'-<! On one barrow J saw an old brass door plat*', on 
tnio's II (|!t:if[ I, ‘oundjmes a thud, and stone- [ wliith was e^;g raven the name of a latt*, learned 
Inn t (\<ii a li.ili oI the a, mount taken The j ]iidge, Jiaioii B ; another had formeih an- 
no n (aiivnio on th s aie ilie sonants ol ' ^nouiifed the residence of a digniUuy of the t liuich, 

(Me rn.iiim '(me do..^iis 01 ol. <<ld inetil | the Ivev. JJ^r. . * 

!Uti(h *. who h(‘( ji, shopf 11 01. ' td the e people^ The M‘coiid-lg\iid metal sellers ate to he seen 
ho“lumhMi 1 lip,’ tint n, if he luul his sloik 1 in all the street-markets, espi'cially on the !^.Uutda^ 
irieie.ise ton rapidln Im fniiudies a han<Hv, ami , nights, alsu in I’oplar, laiiudmu-e, and tim (hmi- 
soiids ;i mail mto tt.o sti<(*ts with it, to'^ell what 1 inertid-to.id, in Oiihit'ii lane, and in Old-stnet 
llie sliopKi ■ pel may' liml to he, exeessive Some* j and Old slieet road, M Luke's, ^in lI(|\'ion <iml 
tiTues it the ti .i'l< simui (.in gam mdy tin* mere‘<t 1 Shoreditch, j|i the Westiniimtei* Iboadw.ty, and 
tiifl’ mot than he i rndd gam from the people 1 th(‘ ^Vliitecli' i»el-road, in Koseinar\ -lane, and in 
w'''iO )m\ Im the ill' Itmu p 0 , he is .satisfied j tile distn et wliere fieilitijis e\ei v stii'et calling is 

I'i'i'K IS, m p( 1 haps was, an epinion piev.ah nt I pui sued, Imt where some special .stieet ttaih's 
that ‘ih< sff ■( t •' (\ld metals ' in this w'.iy ol ’in <'in peeiihai to the genius ol tin' plate, m I'etli- 

ness f^et jini ot stolen geods in so ha manner as < oat lam*. A person uiiaetjnaiiitni with the List 

the leioliest 1110 ie . »t n^le, some of whith wen named locality ni.vy liavt* Immed an opinion tint 

nisnd. and .•odd at almor'-t any piice, } l*etlu oat lane 
so tint 1 hey.^uoiijlit but .1 ju'olg tt> the “ftme,’’ Fettico.it lane 


18 meiely a lane ♦ r .street Bat 
^i\es Its name to a little disti ict. 


It eiubi.nes t'^andys-iou, At liUery -jiass.ige, Artil- 
lery lure, Fry ing-pan-alley, Cutheiine Wheel- 
alley, Tripe-yani, Fishei .s alley, Weiitwurth- 
.stieet, I larpetji-alle\ , Alarlhoiough-court, Broad- 
})laci . riuMdencc-place, Ellison-stieet, Swan-ionrt, 
la th* Love-touit, Hutchiiiion street. Little Wtd- 
dlell'x street, Ilebrevv-place, Bo.ir’s-head yard, 
Black litirae-yard, M iCales,ex-street, Stoney lane. 
Meeting house-yaid, (xra\ el-J.me, White-street, 
Cuilei street, an 1 Borei ’«-l(jne, until the wayfarer 


wh'*^! piynniit to llie thief w'as little more than 
'^n>“ pt e el eld met.il at t!ie ioundiy. I under- 
.‘tiini, honenu. that tins (omsc is not now pur- 
' Ol 1. U'o n i! 1 Kely tflat it (\ei was piiisued to 
am e\ter( I he Ktifel sclUu is dnectlv nndei 
tie- e\'- «>{ t’le p'i,.?e, and w^i there is U seauh 
lot siolru goods, It iH^^iot >f|y 111 . ely that they 
woni'il In par.ided. liowiwei b.itieml or rusted for 
the purpose, lieloi e im 11 who posM ssed descriptions 
ol .all g'lods .stolen rnii! the est ibitshiiient of 
the m''sent si.siemol pi>'ue, tins mudit ita\e been | emerges into wli.it appears *41)0 repoM* and sp-i- 
'an eeeiMonal pr.uiU'* 'Ore stteel mller had eien 1 eiousness of De\ons!iiie 8<jullie,*^Bi?ilmpsgate-.skreet, 
f raid, and hi * h.ui it fiom the ynu did it.*’ ' np BorerVjaue, or into whtat iiF the contiast 

tint a last nnkei’a sliop w.is some yt ars back really looks like Bie ^nstpci;^tic thoroughfare of 
bri'keti into in the expectation th?l money would | the Aldgaie llT^-stieet, down Middltsex .street, 
be nut with, but iiviue wasi found . and as the ■ or into lloundsil tCi tlirmigh the halks ot the t)ld 
thuMes could not bung aw.iu suth heai y )unibeM».g Clothes Exchange » 

things as lasts, tlmy cni.sed tin 11 ill luck, and ^ All these mnrow streets, lanes, rows, pas- 
brougiil .tw a\ MU h loids as tliey could stuw abifut sage.s. alleys, yards, comu, and 'places,^ are the 
tlieir pels MIS, ai d <o\er wi'ii tin 11 loose gieat sites of the street tiade carried on in this quarter, 
coats 1 le'se wcie thC la’ge knives, fixed to The whole neighbmtrliood rings w'lth street cries, 
swivel.s, and tescnih'ing a sifad m \ the, used by ^ many utleied in those strange east-end Jewish 


the ;itti/iii to rm.'h Jiew yhe block nf beech 
wood . and n vanety ol excellont lasj s .. ul tiles 


tones wli.cli d ) n >t sound like l.n-lish 
with the ince»«iant invitations to buv 


^lixed 

Hebrew 
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dainties, or the sheepest pargains,” is ^cae^on- ^ 
ally heard the guttural utterance of the Erse 
tongue, for the “native Irish/' ad tfiey nic some- j 
tunes called, are in possession of somr porRon of j 
the street- traffic of FetticoaWlane, the ongiiml Rag || 
Pair. The savour of the placets BioreA’ty peculiar. , 

’ flieie 18 fiesh fisls^ and dried fi«h, and fish being ' 

I filed in a style peijiliar to the Jews^ theie the 

' fiistiness of old clothes; th^re is the odour from , 
the pans on w Inch refill in the Jcwi'.h fashion) ' 
lr«zle auii liiss jneces of ^Tiidt •nd onions, pnd- , 
j dings are Tioiiing .nf I (Riieh)|tt*d in ste.nn , c.ikea ; 

»ith strange nain^ me hot from the oxen ; tubs | 

I of Ing jnckled cucninb*rs or of onions gixc a sort [ 

I of ncidiiy to the alin(ispl]^re^ lemons and oranges j 
abound*, aiid^ill^g^'iiier the scene is not only such : 
•as tan ol^ly be soon in London, but only such as i 
(an he seen in this one part of tlw metropolis. • j 
When J ^treat of the stieet-Jews, 1 shall Imve i 
information hig^v 'Vinous t » conununicate, and | 

I when 1 come to the fifth division of niy pro.sent , 
suliiect, 1 .shall more paiticiihuly destnlx* i’etticout- 
laiie, as the head ipiartiTS of the second hand | 
clothes business. j« 

* 1 ha'y here alluded to the chatacter of thus ^ 

(jnnrter as being one innch resoiK'd to foinierly, i 
and still laigi ly used bx th«' selh'rs of 8(Hoiid*| 

I liaiid metal* goods lli're I xxns lutoiiiied lliut a 

i strong built man, known as Jack^or pifpiopri^iiely ^ 

; ('iiough) as iioii .I.nk, had, until his death six or 

; 80 »enye.irs ago, oim of the best-'^tm ked bairuxxs 

in London. This, in spite of leiminstinnces, and 
I by a poxyufiil (^‘xeicise of ins stiength, the man 

I lilted, as it xvi'ie, on to the iiaii^w foot-path, * 

\ inid eveiy pa8>ei-by had his atlei*(ion dir^-cted 

I almost perfoice to tl'ie (onteiits of the "inw'iovx , for ' 

lie must make a *' to adxance on lii.s x\ax.#l 

1 One of tins man’s faxoiiiile jntthes xvas dose to i 
((►^thf* loftx w.ills ot xxliat, lu-foie the diangein tlitur j 
j charter, uris one of the Jtast India Ooinpany s , 

j xa^t xviirehoii#s The contiast to any one xvlio | 

'• indulged a thought on the suliject — and there is ; 

I gieat food for thongiit in Teftuoat-lane- was 

; .‘‘Inking ('nough. lien* towmed the store liou.se | 

of cosily teas, and silks, and spice«, and indigo ; ; 
xxhile at Its foot xvas c.u rii d on t,48 most minute, i 
and appaiently worthless of all stieet-traiies, i usty ' 
pcicnxs and nails, such as only fexv would care to 
pick up in the street, being objects of earnest 
bargaining! • ' 

An experienced , man in^ the business, xvlg> 

: thought he xvas “ turned f)0, or somewhere about , 
tUit, ” gave me the loiloxving account of his tiade, ; 
bis customers, fijc. • * 

“ I ’\e beert in moAstreet trades,'* h^said, “and ! 
was bom to it, lik% for ^y mother was a rag- 
gatherer — Slot a b.id Inisiiiei^s oiit^— and 1 helped j 
iier. 1 never savx niy faihei, but he w'asa soldier, | 
and it*i supposed lost his life m foreign parts *| 
No, 1 don't remember exer haxing heaid what 1 
forngn 4 |arts, jffid ii don’t mallei. Well, perhaps, 
this IS about as tidy a trade for a bit of bread as • 
^ny that 's going now. Perhaps seihng fish may j 
b« better, but ib.it s to a man what ksiows Ash ^ 
well. I can’t say I ever did. I m more a dab 
at cooking it (with a laugh), 1 like a bloater best ; 


on xvhat ’s an Irish gridiron, you knot* what 
*that is, sir? I know, though I 'in not Irish, but 
I married im irn*h xvife, and aagood a xtoman ns 
ever xvas a^vifo. ^ It's donjon the tongs, sir, laid 
fncross the lire, mud the hloater 's laid across the 
tings. Sonii sa^s'itiB l^'st turned and turned 
xcry qn^ck in coalsithemselx es, but tlic tongs 
IS best,*f()r 3 'on ^can rinse or lower.” [A1 t'^infor- 
niant seemed interested in his account ot thisRinJ > 
other modes of goijccfv, xvhich I. need not detail.] ' 

“this is really ^xciy tying trade. (), I mean i 

It ttw% a man's paiuMuw so. Why, it xvas in | 
Kas^r xxcek a man diessed like a gentlonian---lnit | 
I don't think he xvas a leal geiuleman — looked ' 
o«t Boim* bolts, andii hainnn'r head, and Slher 
things, odd.s and ends, and they’came to 
lie 8ai3 he 'd /five Orf. ^ Sixpence ' ’ says I ; ‘ why ' 
diyou' think I stole ’em f ’ ‘Well,’ says he^'if 
I didn’t think jou'd stole ’em, 1 shouldn't have 
come to you.’ 1 don't think he was joking. 
^)^ell, sir, xve got to high words, and I said, ‘ Then 
I ’m d — d if you Inixo them for less than Is.’ 

And a bit of a cioxvd began to gather, they was 
>inosL boys, 1^1 the pdiccinan came up, n.s slow as 
^>011 ]dease, and so my fru-nd flings down l.<,, and 
puts the things in. Ins pocket and nuirches oil, 
xMth a fexv hoys to koep^him conifianx. That’s 
the way 4 >ue' 8 ^ti»iper 's tricii^ Well, ii 's hard to 
say what sells best, A litdfluck and keys goes 
off^quick. I 've had them from ‘Jd. to G<y. ; but 
It’s olfly the lower-priced things as sells now' in 
any tiad^, Rolts is a iaiiish stock, and so is all 
sorts of tools. Wrll, not saxvs so much ns such * 
‘things as airewdnxcrs, or hammers, or clioppefs, 
or tools that il they 'uyusty pimple can clean up 
tlieirselxes Saws ain t so I'.isy to m.inage , InM- 
key* IS good. No. I don t clean the metal up 
unli‘?s It 8 xery ^).id ; I think things 4on’L ti'll so 
xxell that xxayi* People’s joaloiis thf^t they 'le 
ju8t done U[> on jniipo^e io d»cei\e, though they 
may co^t oiiiy ]</. or ‘Jri. Theie 's that chee^ss' 
cuttoi noxv, It 's^getting rustier aii^there ’ll bo « 
veiy likely a better chance to sidl it. This js^iow 
It IK, sir, 1 knoxv. \ on sec if*ii man ’s gmrig^tfi 
hiiy old metal, and ho sei's it all lough and rusty, 
ill* snxB to hiimiell, ‘ Wefl, there 's no gammon 
about It, I c.in just see wsfiat it is,’ Then folks ! 

like to clean up a thing iheirsftves, and it 's os if ! 

It was something mane fi^fTii their own cleverness. j 
'J’liat w'atPjiist niy feeling, sn, xvheii I bought old 
metals foi my own use, before 1 was in tli« liade, 
ami I goes liy that. C>, working people 's by lar 
niy best customers. Many of 'em 's veiy loud of 
joijbing about their roomsbr llinr houses, and^hey* 
come lo^suffh ai^ me. Then a iiftiijy has fancies ^ 
for pig nns, or rabbits,# or poultry, or dogs, and 
they mostly MsSke up the jdaces for^lhem iheir- 
ftclvcs, and as*mone^ ’s an object, why them sort 
(A fancy peogle buys kinges, and Jocks, and »crcws, 
and hummers, and what they want of nt^. A 
clever mechanic c.in turn his hand to most things 
that he wants for Ins own use. 1 know a shoe- 
maker that makes benfltiful rabbit-hutches and 
sells them along with his prize cattle, as I calls 
his greawbig long-ea^pd rabbits. Perhaps I take 
2s. Gci. \or Zs. a day, and it ’s about half profit. 
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Ycb, t’lis time of ' he year I make good 10s C</. j*a fe*v fc» a man I lodged along wid in Kent-street, 
a week, hut in av inter not Is. a day. That i Arvlien he w^ sick, and so I got to know the 

would Ik* \ ery’ ' poor • pickings '"ir two people j therra^e. lie tould me to say, and it s the 

to Jiv^e on, and J lan’t do vthoiA my drop ' thernith, iranybody said, ‘fThey’re only secoiid- 

of beer, but iny wife has constant work with f hand,’ that |hey was -all the betthur for that, for 

““if they liiK^’t bhert real good therrays at first, 


a iitst-rate laundress at, Mil • Knd^ ai*l^so^we rift 
on, for we 've no family 11 mg ” • 

This jiifonnant told iv<‘ luitln^ of the way in 
whi< h the old ineUil stocks sold in the .streets 
were piovided; .but that hViiH'li ol the subject 
relates to streeldtu} mg ^.Some o? the stieet sellers, 
bo\ve\(u, bii\ then stocks oi the shopKeejiefct. 

1 Imd a (iilliculty m estiiyalmg the numbflr of 
tin* s(‘cond-lMn(l nietal-u.iie street sellers. Many 
ot tlie stalls or b.uijjw'S aif the property ol life 


manne-store shopkeepeis, ot ohi^ luet.tl ^dealeis 
(iniuine slon-s being silfout the «)n'y things 
tho mat me .store iiu'n do not s-ll), aiiu tlu^e 
are gruier.ill) pl.ued neai the shop, being 
indeed <i jiortion of it.s coiitenis out of doors. 

Some of llie nianne-stoie noui (a ( lass of tr.»d*i#s, 
by tli(* b>, net sujtenor to sti eel selleis, nuihing 
no " odious ' conipunsori ns to tho iionediy of 
ili(‘ twol, when they li>i\e juutha.set^ largely — the** 
refuse lion Joi mstancu!* aftei ,'i in-use lias been 
pulled down estiihlisli two o« three pitches in the 
stieef, coiilidnig the s4iifls oi hairous to then 
nil os and clnldieii. •] was told Cy, sem'ral in the 
trade that tliere ^efe old metal sellers in the 
atieets, but fioiii the best mforniatioii at my com- I is one of the cr 
mniitl not more than f>0 appear to be ‘stiietly pearnig from th 
.sYiCd ^sellers, unconnected with shofi-keeping. 

Estimating a AveekJy iecejpt,«per indivuJuai, of 
Tos. (halt bcMiig pro(it), the j early street outlay* 
among this bod}" alone anigmnts to 1950/. 


I the}" would niver tlave lived to b€ second-hand ones. 
1 cidls the Rigghur^ therrays# butlers, and the 
sniha'ler, waithers. Jit’s a poor therrade. One 
woman’ll say, ‘Pooh! *o*ild fashioned things,’ 
‘ Will, thin, ina’afb,’ f ’U say. ‘ a good^rting bite 
this IS niver ould-Tashioned^ more than the 
bhutiful mate and beirid, and*thc bhutiful ne\s 
piaties a coming in, that }l5ii ’ll be atm off of it, 
and thratin’ your hufliaitl to, Ood save him. No 
lady iver goes to supper \vMl()^t*her rtierray.’ 
Yes, indeed, tliin, and ii is a poor their.ane It ’s 
tlft b}#itiful thefi'avH I’ve sould for I buys 
them o^a shop winch dales in snh things. The 
peimfit ! Sony a pcrrofit in it at all at 

<ill , but I times to m.ike 4c/ out of Ia-. If I 


Ok Tun Street-Sellers of Seconl-Haniv 
■ Metal Trays, &c. * * 

TiiEV,y are st\\\ some lew portions of the old 
mclal trade ni tl\e^ strifts which require specific 

Shta.nlion 


makes 6r/ of a night it’s good worriik.” 

'JJiese trays nr^* iisualiy earned und% the arm, 
and aie sometimes piled on a stool or small 
st.mcl, in a ^vieet market, Tlie prices * ire fiom 
2c/. to sometimes ].«. The stionger desciip- 

tions aie sold to street-selleis to display their 
goods upo.., as much as to any other class. Wo- 
men and children occa.'-ionally sell them, but it 
illiiigs which seems to be disap- 
the streets. From two men, who 
were familiar with this and other second-hand 
trades, I heaid the follow'ing reasons as^^igned for 
the decadenc *. One man thought it was owing to 
^ surig-trays ’ being got up so common and so 
cheap, but to look “ stunning well,” at least as 
long as the shininess lasted. The other contended 
that poor woiking people had enough to do now- 
a-days to get Bomething to eat, without thinking ^ 
of a tray to put it on. 

If 20 persons, and that I am toid is about the 


Aiiioni!: tcK se IS the sale of stcoiul-hand trays, number of sellers, take in the one or two nights’ 


occnsmiially witlv^svich things as hread-baskets 
Ih -lead ot these wan s, however, being matters o 
daily tiaflic, they .ire otieied in the stieets only at 
inleivaU, and geneially on the Satuiday ^ftid 
Monday evenings,^ v\*inle a few are hawked to 
pulilu -li(Mis« .s. An Iris)niian,a rather melancholv 
looking man, but possesicd ol some hiimoui, gav 


sale 4.S. a week each, on second-hand tiays (,Vd per 
cent, being the rate of ])rohl), the street ex- 
pendituie is 2U8/. in a year. 

In other »cx*ond-li.ind metal articles there is 
now and then a separate tiade. Two or three 
sets ot small /f/Y-Ac/a.v may be offered in a street- 
maiket on a Saturday night, or a small stock of 


*11 J .Miw 1 eriuwiii f ui N aim or^unu* uaiiu , or 

seen so co.ii.'c, and rover on an Inshman of his cotUotion of tools in the same way ; but these i 
class. «'\(epton a Sinid.i}, so clean a shut, and he * accidental salea ami are buf'ramihcations from t 
made - -^1 ^ , ‘ . 


me the tollowing iiccoiiiit Jlis dress was a worn flat and Italian iions ior the laundresses, who 
suit, such as masons woik iii , but 1 have seldom coik cheap and must buy second hand , or a 

are 

. r ; tlie 

free a display ot it as it it were the ] g»-iieial “old meUl ” trade llial f have described. 

choice.H canihiu. lie washed it* he fold«ue, with j Pei haps, ik tile sale of tlicsi* second-hand articles, 

hi8 own hands, as he h.sd. neither wile, nor mo- ’ 2(> people may n'gularly ..niployed, and 300/. 
llier, nor Aiator. “I was a c(»V keepei's man, * yearly may be taken 

yonr honour, he sqnl, “ atid he* sent milk to | In Petticoai-lane, Rosemary-lane, Whitecross- 

Dublin. 1 thought 1 might do betthur, and 1 street, RatchH-higliwav, and in the street-markets 
to L. cip(M)!, ui.a walked beie. Have 1 dime | geiiomlly, are lo be seen men, women, and 

betthvir, is ii Sony a Ivotthur, Would I like 1 children selling dnincr luires and razors^ 

to reinrrcn Duldin ? Well, perhaps, plnze (tod, | pooket-knO s, and scissois The pocket-knives 

1 11 do btilhui here > it. 1 ’ve sould it power of j and scissors are kept well oiled, so that the vvea- 

diHeient things m itie slhreets, but I’m ofT fort.] tht'r doerf not rust them. These goods have been 
counthry woik now, I hav' a few tlioi rays left mostly repaired, ground, and polished for street- 
it vour honour wants such a thing. 1 hifjt .'>ould ^ commeice. The women and children selling these 
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articles are the wives and families of the men ] •can be done witliH^and if it’s wet it gives you a 

who repair, grind, and polish themi, and who i strong clipper the clieok, a 3 *,every respectable 
belong, correctly speaking,* to the clas# of ftieet- married pewon knows as w«ll ns I do, A clipper 
artizans, under which head^ they will he more Lthat w'ay always does me good, and I ’m satished 
particularly treated of. It fs 'th^ sarJe also with its does mor^good to# gfiitlenmn than a lady,’ 
tie street-vendors^of 8econd-*hn^d ti?i tocepaiis Always^pat^r {(>♦ the tvpmeii, sir, if you wants to 
and other \essels (a trade, by the ^va}", wliiili is sell. ¥es, towHs is good sale in London, t>ut I 
rapidly decreasing), for* thes^* are generally made prefer country busin/^ss. *l ’m three times as ntucl^ 
of tlie old drums of msichniA retinned, or aie old in the country as^iif* town, and^ I ’m just off to 
sai^epan^nd pots mended fgr iije by the teiidors. Allot to .<iell and do a little singing, and 

who are ^mostly AV(jrkiirg*tiii»en, and appertain then perhaps take a vnind to Bath and Bris- 
the artizan class# to), Ifiit Bath ’s not what it was once.” 

, Another street-sellef’ told me that, as far as his 

Of the kSTREET-iSi.U-KRS^OF Second-Hanb e^ipenence went, jMorfti ay night was a better time 
, . ]>INE#, Ac. the sale of second-hand\heetTngs, cSlC., than 

»I NOW cSnie to t^ie second, vaiicty of the several Saturda’^', as on*]Vlonday the wives of the working- 
kinds of htrcet-sellers of secondhand cl^sses'who sought to buy cheaply what ^as 

Tlie acc-oiifits of the street-tiade in second-li.ind needed for household use, usually went nut to 
linens, howPver, need he hut biiet , ior flone of make their piiichases. The Satuidav-night’s mart 
the callings I ha^ now to notice supply a modi' of isjnore one for immediate necessities, either for the 
subsisioiue to the street-sellers independently of Sunday s dinner or the Siindiiy’s wear. It appears 
other pursuits They arc resorted to whenever to me that in all these litje d istinctions — of which 
an opportiiniry or a piospect •of remuneration #treet-folk tel^ }oii, quite unconscious that they 
presents ^tselt by the chiss of gciieial^tieet sellers, tell aiiylhiiig new- there, is something of the his- 
wonieii as well as men — the women being the tory of the character, ot a people, 
most numerous. The Side of these articles onM “ Wrappers,” or “ bale as it is sometimes 

the Ratuidn^r and Monday nights, in t^e street- 1 styled, ayi.also fi#ld in the streets as second-hand 

markets, and daily lu Be tUcoat^ and ^oseqjary 1 goods. These are wbat bs^e fcijned the covers of 

lanes. * the* packages of inanufactnres, Vnd are bought 

One of the most saleable of all the second-hand (most frequently hy the Jews) at the wholesale 
textile commodities of the streets, is an aiticle the warehoustfa or the larger retail shops, and re-sold 
demand for which is certainly crediuihle to the to the stiect-pcopl§, usually at \\d. and 2cL per 
poorer aifd th^ woiking-classes ot London — fiotmd. Tliese goods are sometimes sold entiil, 

toirels. The principal supply of this ^Irect-to^vel- but are far more often cut into suitable sizes for 
liiig IS obtained from the se\eial ImrrAl^ in and towels, strong aprons, &c. They soon 
near London. They are a poition of what were i bleached,” 1 was told, by washing and w'ear. 
the sheets (of strong linen) of tJie soldiers’ beds, JjurnV' Unen or calico is also smld iif the 
j\hich are periodically renewed, and the old sheet- streets as a seco#(fhand articJe. On thg occasion 
mg 18 then sold to a contractor, ot whom the of a tire at any triidesman’% whose stock of drapery 


mg 18 then sold to a contractor, ot whom the of a tire at any tradesman whose stock of drapery 
street-folk huyfit, and wash and prepare it for j had been injured, the damaged wares are boug^^ 
•iiaiket. It IS Sold to the street- traders at 4(1 per ' hy the.lewish or (^her keepers of the ^fjherdaahery 
pound, ] lb. making ei^ht penny ti^vels ; some (m- swog-shops. Some of these are sold by thesectJfid- 
tenor) is as low as 2d. The juincipal demand is hand street de.alers, but the trnfUc for such artiej^^ 
by the woiking classes, ‘ id ^ivater among the hawkers. Of this I linve 

\\ liy, lor one time, sir, said^H street-seller aln'udy given an account. Tlie street-sale of these 
to me, ‘ there wasn t much toueliiiig m the hnint (and sometimes (l(SHjm.edhj burnt) wares is 
Btieets, and 1 got a tidy lot, just when 1 knew in pieces, generally from hd. tif is. 60?. each, or in 


it uould go off, like a thief round a corner. I tards, frequently at M. nfr yard, but of course 
pitched 111 Whitecross-street# and not far from a the pnee fanes with the quality, 
woman that was making agieat noise, and had a I behove that no second-hand sheets arc sold in 
good lot of people aHoiit her, ’for cheap inackareT the streets as sheets, for when tolerably good they 
weyent so very plen^j^ tflen as they .arc now', aie received at the pawn-shops, and if indifferent, 
en s } our ch%aj^ mack lol, sho^s she, ‘ cheap, at^ie dolly-shops, or illegal pfcwii-shops. H^eet • 
c.u-ap, cheap »iac-nia#jnac-mocrrel.. ^^iien J be- folk hai^toW me of sheets being sdWfn the street- 
gniH. ll'Cre 8 your cljeap towelling; cheap, cheap, markets, but so rarely #is merely to supply an 
ctieap, tow-;ow-tow-to,r-ellin^8. ••litre’s towels a exception. Ii> Tettiffoat-lane, indeed^ they are 


(. tieap, tow-y)w-tow-/o?c-ellin/j8. ’s towels a 

penny a piece, and two for twopence, or a double 
family towel for twopence.’ I soon had a greater 


sold, but it i& mostly by the Jew shopkeepers, 
wko also expose their goods iiT tlie streets, and they 


row an she had. 0 , yes ! I gives ’em a gO' d j are sold by th*em very often to street-traders^who 
118 ory ^ what#! has to sell ; patters, as you call convert them into other purposes. 
n, a man that cant isn’t fit for the streets. I The statistics of this trade present great diffi- 
dlere s what every wife should buy for her bus- cultie,. The second-harfd linen, Ac., is not a 
(nnj, an.l every hueUnd for his wife,' I.gocs on. Me},nlar street tr.ifhc* It mny be offered to the 
bind 'i?J' ^*''1'*’"“ , •' “ *>“«■ I P-l-l'e -ifl.diiys 01 niRtts m a month, or not one. 

towel X, *1 " ^ husband, a | It a ‘ j<J»-lot'’ have been secured, the second-hand 

is the handiest and most innocent thing it ; street M-fier may confine hims?% to that esfiecial 
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stock. If hi* means compel him to offer only a*| for* the* re-covering of old horse-hair chairs, for 
paucity of seconA-^and goods, he it^y sell but one 1 which purpoi^ they are sold nt 3rf. each piece, 
kind. Generally, Wwever, the sa^ie man or' .Se#ond-tend curtain* are jnoreover cut into por- 
woman trades in two, three, or nu^e of the 8eo<»iid-J tions and sold for th^ hanging of the testers of 
hand textile productio9ls jj. hu h I luive sjiecifuiii,*' bedsn-ads, liit alpiost entirely for what the street 
and it is liaidly one stf^'e^-eeller •ut (ii 2<V w'ho if selleis cifll hal^te^'sters, ^hese aie require, d 
behafve cleared his l(h in a giveiT time, by vend- f.r «lie Wat^loo bedsteads ‘fcand if it’s a nice 
ing'Aifferont articles, can I U the ii^ati\e amount he thing, sir,” said one evoinan, *^!lnd perticler if it ’s 
cleared on each, 'fhe trade w, |here(oie, iiiegular, a chintz, and to bo*had#fs)r 6c^., the women '11 
and IS hut a conseqnenc*', or •s^oni* street s(‘Her fight foi* it. ^ ^ ^ 

very well exprensi il it-Ja “tail ’ of othe^ y-ades. The second-hantWuTtaiiis, |V'hen sol^entire, are 
For instanc', if tliere has been a gn'.it auction of from 0'/. to 2s. 6r/. One inaTi»had lately sold 
any corn-men hunt’s effects, flieie will be more sack- pair of “good moreens, ojily faded, but dyeing b 
ingifiari iiMial in the striu't aiarketa ; if there hnjfe cheap,” for 3^. 6r/. ^ 
been sales, beVond^tlie aveiaye extent, of old ^ 

fun.Kur.-, tl.er»«,il b# a mo.« ample 0‘' the Stixeet-Sell^hs of fiBCONB lU C ak- 

•trpet Block o! lurtiuns, ciirpetinjf, fMni;ea, &c. pf ,i’ETiNO, I'EA^’NELS, iorocEiNO LEGS, &c., &c. 
the article’s I have eniimeiaied the sale of second- I class these second-hand wares together, as they 
hand linen, moie especially that from tho bariuck- are all^f woollen materials. 

stores, IS the laigest of any. ^ CaipeUvg has a fair sale, affii in tlie streets is 

Tho most inlelligeiit man whom I met with m a ended not as an entire floor or stair-carpet, but in 
this trade calculated thqt thcu'c; were 80 of these jju’cea. The llooi caipet pieces aie from 2(1. to 
second-haud street-lolk ]»lying their tiade Is. each ; the stftir carjiet pieces are from If/, to 

nights in ino week, |lial they look 8.-? each 4f/ a }ard.^ Heaith-nigs are \ery larely offered 
wfu'kly, about half ul it bejng piolTt ; thus the to street-customers, but when offeied are sold from 
strc’et expenditure wou^ be j>er annum |►4f/.Jo ].?. I)rugget is also sold in the same way 

t as tlie flgoi -carpeting, and soinetirnffi for house- 

Of the STIlEK'Br^IiLLim.M OF FAJC(.f.iS-iiAND scouring clotlis. 

* (Uk'jajns « ‘-I’ve sold ?arpet, sir,” said a woman street- 

REOONi)-HANr> Cnitains, luit only good iones, I selh’r, who called all dcsciiptions — rugs and 
was Hssuiod, can now be sold in the sueets drugget too — by that title , “ and I would like to 
“because common new ones ca^i be bad so cheaj).” sell it regular, but my old man — he bnjs every- 
Tlio “ good setoiid-haiuls,' however, sell leadily# thing — says it can’t be had icgular. ^''I’se sold 
The most saleable of all secorid-liand curtains aie j inaiy' thingSf in *i.he stieets, but 1 ’d rather sell good 
ti.ose of chintz, espi'cialfy old laslnoiied chintz, second-l^'iifd in caipet or curtains, or fur m winter, 
now a source article, the nc’Xt m demand aiei than anything else. They ’re nicc'r people as buys 
whnl werf doscDhed to me ns “ good ohed?,” or them. It would be a good business if it was 
the IjJiie und white cotton curtaini. White dimity regular. Ah! indeed, m my time, and before I 
curtains, though vow^iarely seen in a street- was rnarric‘d, I have sold different things in a 
swiatket, arc* not bought ‘to be re-usc;^! as cuitaiiis diffenuit way ; but I 'd rather notii^alk about that, 
— ** ilioro 'a too much washmi^ about them for and I make no complaints, for seeing what I see. 
Lo^idon’ — hut for petticoats, the covering of large 1 ’m not so bad^y off. Them as buys carpet are 
'quncu.shions, (liossbig table covers, <S:c , and for the very particular — I ’\e known them take a tape 
last lueiitioned piiipose they .iro bought by the out of their pockets and measure — but they’re 
houNehoideis of a sma^l tenement who leta‘'w^‘ll- honourable ci^stomcis. If they’re sati.sfied they 
funushc’d” bcul-ioom cr two. buv, most of tliem does, at once ; without any of 

The uses to wlRc h the sc'ccuid-hand chintz or your ‘ is that the lowest f as lad 'cs asks in shops, 
check (‘111 tains are put^pio often for “Waterloo” and that when they don’t think of buying, either, 
or •• ic'iit” beds. Jt is common fof a single Carpet is bought by v'^orkmg people, and they use 
woman, .struggling to “ get a decent roof over her it for hearth-rugs, and for bed-sides, and such like, 
head,” or tor a yoiipg couple wishing to improve 1 know it by wliat i’vc heard them say when I’ve 
their comforts in fiirnitare, to do so piece meal, been sellxig. One Mbndqy evening, five or .^ix 
An old hed.stoad o^ a hettei sent may ficNt be f^r- years back, I ^ook 10^. 9A ir carpet; there had 
chased, and^fid on to the conc^udiny “^|iecency,” been some, great sales at rJd houses, and a good 
or, in the estimation of come poor persons, “dig- quantity of carpet and cui^ains was sold in the 
nity ” of csiruuns. Tiiese*q)eiso«% are custoineis streets. Perha^^iS'i cleared 3s. 6c/. on that 10s. 9c/. 
ot the street-sellers — the secondhand curtains But to take 4s. or 5s. is good work now, and often 
costing them from 8d. to 6</. • * not more than '6d in the Is. profit. Still, it ’s 

Moreen curtains have also a goo^ sale. They a pretty good business, when you can get a stock 
are bought b\ wc^i king people f.ind by some of the of second-hands ot different kiuis to keep you 
dealers m second-hand furniture) for the re-covei- going constantly.” 
ing of sofas, which had‘ become ragged, the deft- What in the street-trade is known a* 
ciency of stuffing being siipj/fied with hay (which^ is for t^e most part second-hand blankets, which 
is likewise the “ stutfing ” pf the new^ofas sold having been worn ns bed furniture, and then very 
by tho “ linen-drapers,” or “ sUaughterjhouses.” probably, or at the same time, used for ironing 
Mox'oi^curtains, luo, are sometimes cut into piecfjs, cloths, are found in the street-markets, where 
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they are purchased for flannel petticoats for*the 
children of the poor, or’when not g^tod enough for 
such use, for house c^ths, at Irf. .each. • • 

The trade in stoching leg^ is considerable. In 
these legs the feet have been cut, off, |!irther darn* 
i«g being ini possible, and tfie.^fragmeflt of the 
stocking which is W(^th preserving 4 B sold teethe 
careful housewives who attiifh to it a new foot. 
Sometimes lor wintej* swear^a new cheap sock is 
attached ^ the footless lu^e. , These legs sell 
from Id ^ 3^. thefiaii^ iTut «ery raiely 3<f , and 
^ily when of ttiebo#! quality, though the legs would 
not be saleable in the streets at all, had they not 
been of a good manufacture originally. Men’s hose 
are solikin tlij^ waj more^argely than women’s. 

« The tAde in s’ccund-haiwl stockings is very con- 
siderable, but they form a part of ^he secon^-ha»d 
apparel oh street-commeice, and I shall notice 
them under "that head. • 

Or Tun Street-Skller^i of SECOMi-nANT* Br.i>- 

TlCRtKG, SaCIvIKG, FrINGE, &.C. 

For hcd-^id-litg there is geiiorally ^ ready sale, 
but I was told "not near so ready us it was a dozem 
year or more back ” One reason which I 1^'ard* 
assigned fou^this was, that new ticking ^vas made 
so chea]) (being a thm coniinon cotton, foi^ the 
lining ()l common carpet-hags, postman ten us, Kc , 
that poor persons scrupled to gue any equivalent 


coats* for *the l-tbo street-marketf in pieces, sometimes called 
)d enough for quantities,” from Id. to 
, s • iS£Cond /i^na Table-cloths^ used to be an article 

lerable. In .of street-traffic /b some extent. If offered at all 
jpirther darn- "upw — and one man, ^tbosigh he was a regular 
meflt of the street sfilerftnonght he^rfU. not seen one offered 
s sold t(i*the in a mvket thi^ year — they are worn thing* such 
a new foot, as will not be fliken bj^^the pawnbrokers, \aiiile 
cheap sock is the dolly-shop people would advance no niorft 
ese h*gs sell than the tuble-c?o*1i might be w'orth for the rag- 
ely3(/,and bag. ^ The glar'd iablj-au'ers, now in such 
ne legs would gene#al*use, are not as yet sold second-hand in the 
had they not streets. • 

. Men’s hose .1 was told by a 8tr#et-seller that he had teard 
n women’s. an old man (since dead), ISho a buyer of 
5 is very con- second-fland go^ds, say dthat in the old times, after 
secon^-ha®d a creat sale by auction — as at Wunstead-hougo 
shall notice (Mr, Welletdey Pole’s), about 30 ago — ^the 

• open-air tiade was very busk, as the street-sellers, 

like the' bhop-tradeis, procl.mned all tlieir sccuiid- 
n\NT> Br.li- la^inl ware.s as having been bought at “ the great 
sale.” For sonic years i^o such riti>e ” has l>een 
jpiactised by ^rect lolk. 

•wr3'-fdTO!'n Stiuskt-SellI-ks of Secosd-Uand 

inUi 1 ln-Ai-d* Ukuckkuv. 

g ^vas made These sejlers nr^ another cl^ss wlio arc fast dis- 
,ton, foi^ the appearing frofii the stieeis (jf ^London, Before 
iiitenus, \c , *giu« and crockery, but more ‘especially glass, 
y equivalent became* so low priced when new, the second-hand 
en hed-tu k- glass-man#vva8 one of the most prosperous of the 


price f(-r good sound secoiid-h.ind linen hed-tu’k- glass-man •was one of the most prosperous of the 
mg, " though,” said a dealer, " it 'll still wear out open-aii traders ; ^lo is. now so much the reverse 
half a ddlen of’their new slop rigs. I should ^luU he must gemuiilly mix up some other caJli^ 
like a few of them there slop-ftiajers, that ’s with his ongiual business. One man, whose 

making foiliiis out of foolish or greed^ lolk* to addiess was given to m6 us an experienced gla''% 
have to live a few weeks 111 the stieets by this sort n man, 1 found selling mackarel and "pound 
of second-hand tr.ide ; they'd hear what was ciab4‘” and complamiiig bitterly thal maokartd 
^thought of them then by all sensible people, which were high, and, tnat he could make mnhii^ out 
aren’t so many as they should be by a precious of them that week at ‘2<i, eaclf, tor poor persons, 


long sight.” • 

• The licking sold in the street is bought for the 
patching of beds and for the rn.'flcing of pillows 
and bolsters, and for these purposes is sold in 
pieces at from 2d. to id. as the most fiequent price. 
One woman who used to sell bed-t^Jcing, but not 
latel}', told me that she knew poor women who 
cared nothing for such convenience themselves, 
buy ticking to make pillow’s for their childien. 

Second-hand Sacking is sWd without much dif- 
ficulty 111 the street-niavkets, and usually in pieces 
at from 2d. to Qd. I’his sackmg has been part of 
a ijorn sack, or of th^ stifiiig package •in which 
some kinds of giiods mre dispatched hy^ sea or 
railway. It m bongl*^ for the me 7 Klii 4 g of bed- 


stead sacking, and ^or the making of porters’ it were worth, aiici I 8v»<ppped my slmcs for my 
knots, c<c. , • • hsh-stall, and i^fifter-tiA, and 3s, in m#ney. I 'll 


knots, c<c. , • • 

Second-hand Fnnge is still in fair demand, but 
though eheaper than ever, does not, 1 am assured, 
" sell so well as when it was dearer.” Many of 


he told me, vvould not givV more. " V^es, sir,” fio 
said, “ I’ve been in must trades, beiges having 
been a pot boy, l?oth boy and man, *aud X dan’t * 
like this hsh-irade at all. 1 cofild get a pot-ho^’j» 
place Ilgam, but I 'in not so strong us 1 were, and 
It slavish work m tlie pliiee 1 could get, ami a 
man that s not so young, as lie was once is 
chaffed so by the young lads fnd fellows in the 
tap-room and the skiule-^ound. For this last 
three yea* or more I had to do sonicihmg in*ad- 
dition to my glass for u crust. Before 1 dropped 
It as a bad consarn, I sold old shoes as well 
as old glass, and made b<jth ends meet that way, 
a ♦eathei end and a glas» end. I sold ofF^my • 
glass to !^rag and bottle shop for 98,,dar less than 
it were worth, aii?l I 8V»<ppped my slmcs for my 


be out of this i^rade ^before long. The glass was 
go»d once ; 1 've ma<^ my and 2[)s. a week 
at it : 1 don't* know how lung that u ago, it’s 


my readys will*have remarked, when they have a good long time. Latterly 1 could do no biisi- 
bc*en passing the apartments occupied by the ness at all m it, or hnidly any. Thtj old shoes 
■Working class, that the valance fixed from the was middling, because thty're a free-selling thing, 
top of the window has its adoninient of fringe ; a ^hiit somehow it seems awkward mixing up any 
blind is sometimes adorned in a similar manner, other trade with yocir^glass.” 

^d so is the valance from the tester of a bedstead. The ^Uill or barrow of a "second-hand glass- 
For such uses the second-hand fringe is bought in m^an” presented, and still, iii^a imalier^ligree, 
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presents, a variety of article^, and a vaiiety of< 
colours, but over,^e wljole prevaij^s that hazuiess 
which seems to be coi^idcred pioper this trade. 
Even in the largest rag and u^ttle shops, the, 
second-hand bottles alw^^ys.look ^dnigy. “Jt* 
wouldn’t pay to wash'thgm all/.'^sm’ obe shop- 
keeptc to me, “ so wc washes none ; indeed, 1 
b’lirve people would rotifer buy them as they is, 
Kiid clean tliem themselves.”. 

The street assortment of secyi^ia-hand glass iiwiy 
be described ns one o|^ ‘‘ odds and ends’’^ — odd 
goblets, odd wine-glasses, odd decanteis, oodiiuct- 
bolllcs, sail cellars, and ntubtard-pota ; togethei 
with a variety ot “topa”<io fit mustard-pots ^or 
butter-glasses, ‘and “ stoppers” to fit any sized 
1 bottle, the latter articles being g(A»er iliy the most 
profitable. Occasionally may btill he seen* a b^ue 
spiiit-decanter, one of aset of tluee, with “Uandy,” 
in faded gold letters, upon it, or a hi ass oi pl.ited 
label, as dingy as the bottle, hung by a tine wire- 
chain round the neck, blue finger-glasses sold 
very well for use as sug.ir-liasins to the wives of 
the better-off woi king people oi sinall tradi smen., 
One man, appaieiitly about 40, wlfo had been in 
this trade in Ins Youth, and whom i questioned as 
to what was tlie quality of lins stock, told me ol 
the demand for “ blue sugais,” ^nid pointed out to 
me one which h^pjiera d to be on stand by the 
door of a ragand^'hottle shop. When 1 iiientionei Us 
original use, he asked fuither about it, and jifter iny 
answeis seemed sceptical on the subject.* ** People 
that ’s quality,” he said, " tha^ ’s niy notion on it, 
i’.iat hasn’t iieitliei to yam their dinner, nor tii 
cook It, but just open their mouths and eat it, can’t 
^'^irty tluir hands so at oifiiier as to have glasses to 
WHsfi ’em 111 arterards. But there’s queer ways, 
everywhere,” « 

At one lime what were called ‘‘ doctors’ bottles” 
foriiil'd a poriiou vX tl)/ second-hand stock 1 am 
^escribing. These were phials bougly. by the pooiei 
people, in^whah to obtain some phy-siciaii’s gratui- 
tov.« pi esci iption fi 0111 the chemist’s shop, or the tinie- 
|n)in»ured nostiurr. of .some wondeiful old woman 
For a \rry long peiiod, it must be home in mind, 
all kinda of gl.iss wiaes were dear Small gjass 
frames, to cover fjowei roots, were also sold 
at these stalls, aa '..ere fiagments of looking-glass. 
Beneath his stall or bairow, the old gla"i-uiaii” 

1 ofltii had a few old wine or beer-bottloc for sale, 
j At the period befoie cast glass was so common, 

I and, indeed, subsequently, until glass became 

I cheap, It was not unusual to see at the secoud- 

liat»d stalls, rich iut-glass vessels which had U*eu 
I broken an(kctv.uented, for sale at a knv figure, the 
' glass man being olten a ipeiulor,^ It w'as the same 
! w'lth C'hngi punch-bowls, t.ad live costliei kind of 
' dislies, but thu part of the trade i? now’ unknown. 

There is one cuntais sorf of ornament still tc be* 
‘ niet^ W'uh at these stalls — widc-moulhed bottles, 
embellished with coloured palteins of fhnveis, 
birds, generally cut from “ furnituie prints,” 
and kept close against Uie sides of the interior by 

the salt with which the koitles are filled. A 

few setoiid-hand pitchers, tea pots, Ac., aie stifl 
sold at ftom \ii. to C(/ ' ' 

'Jijiere are now hot above siv men (of'** the o^di- 

- - ' f. 


nary stfeet-selling class) who carry on this trade 1 
regulaily. fcV>nietimc3 twelve stalls or barrows i 
may be Be«a ; sometimes one^ and sometimes none, j 
Calculating that e*ach of the six dcaleis lakes 12 a. j 
weekly, wit^i a profit bf 6a. or 7 a., we find 187 ^. 4 a. j 
expended* in tins ^dflpartment of street-comraerc^. 
Tliefrpnncipal^lace for the tia(k is m High-street, 1 
Whitechajiel. 4. 

* ♦* 

Of ayjE Rtkekt- Sellers of Seconi)-Hani> 
Articles.;* 

I u.wi*: in a former pr*ge s^ijcified some of the 
goods which make up the sum of the second-hand 
miscellaneous coiiimeice ot tlie streets ot London. 

1 iii.ay premise th'at tl.e ti tJer o| this glass is a 
sort of street broker; ,aiid 11*18110 mor* possible 
n^iiutgly to detail his especial traffic in the several 
articles of his stock, than it would be toigne a .spe- 
cific account ot each and several of the “ sundries” 
to be found in the closetu or conft.i 8 of an old-furni- 
ture brokei’s or marine-store seller’s premises, in 
describing his gencial business. 

The membeis nf this trade (as will be shown in 
the subsetiuent statements) are also “ nnscella- 
iieuus” in tlieir ch.iiaeter. A few have knowni 
/libeial educations, and have been e..Ubhshed in 
liberal piofessioris ; otliers have becj' artisans or 
sliopkcepers, but the mass are of the geneial class 
of stieet-selleis. 

1 will first Heat of tlie ^^tcond-lJand Street- 
Scllos oj for AtnuM’ment, giving a wide 

Intel prewtion to the word “amusement.” 

The backgammon, chess, draught, ani enbbage- 
boaid.s of tne ♦^ccoiid-hand trade have onginaliy 
beeb of^ good quality - some indeed of a very 
supeiior manulacture ; otherwise the “cheap 
Uermans’ (.is 1 lie.ud the lovv-priced foreign goods 
from the swaig-shops called) would by their supe- 
iior cheapness have lendered tlie business a imllity^ ' 
The backgammoii'boaids aie boqght ot brokers, 
when they aie oiten 111 a worn, unhinged, and 
what may bu, called ragged condition. The 
street-seller “ trims tliein up,” but 111 this there 
IS nothing of arti^anship, although it requues 
some little taste and some dexterity of finger, A 
new hinge 01^ two, or old hinges re-screwed, and a 
little pasting of leather and sometimes the applica- 
tion ot strips ol bookbinder’s gold, i.s all that is 
required. The bati^cganimon- boards are some- 
times offered in the streets by an itinerant; some- 
Siuies (and more frequently than otherwise in a 
deplorable state, the 'points of the table bepig 
baldly dislingCnshable) th«y prejiart of the furni- 
ture of a second-hand stalk I hqve seen one at 
an old Cook-stall, but most usually tliev are 
vended by bi*iii|, hi*vvked‘ to the beUcr sort of 
jmblic-houses, and there they are more frequently 
disposed of by raffle than by sale. It isjiot once 
m a thousand times, I am informed, that second- 
hand “men” are sold with the bqard. Before the j 
board has gone through its senes of hailds to the | 
street-sc'ller, the men have been lost or scattenH. j 
New mjii are sometimes sold or raffied with the 
b.ickgammon-board.s (as with the draught) at from 
Gt/ to 2 s. Ccf. the set, the best being of box-wood. 
Chess-boards and men — for without the men of j 
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course a draught, or the top of a backgiuiinsn- 
board suitices for chess — are a. commodity 
now rarely at the disposal of the streAt- severs ; 
and, as these means a leisurely and abstruse 
amusement are not of a reasiy sale, tjjike second- 
hand dealers do not ‘Mook •ut* for them, but 
merely speculate in*them wlieu Wie article ^lls 
in tlieir way” ani seems g palpifble bargain. 
Occasionally, a second hand* chess apparatus is 
still sold by the street folk. One inan^iipon 
wWise ver<l:;^ty I ha^ ejciii^' ^ea^n to lely — told 
me that he once Bol(l»a beautiful set of ivory men 
ai*d a liandsome ‘leather boaid” (second-hand) 
to a gentleman who accosted him as he saw him 
carry them along the stie^t fdfr sale, iiiMtiug him 
to step iTi^dooA, wlsen the gentleman’s residence 
tvas reached. The chess-men were then airange^ 
and examined, and the seller aslfcd 3/ foi 
them, at onc^ closing with the oiler of d/. « “ for 
I found, sir,” he slid, “ I had a gentleman to do 
nith, for he told me he thought they were ically 
clieap at 3/., and he would gne me that.” Anotlier 
dealer iii second hand ai tides, \\j;ien I asked liim 


'been but too familiar. “ He JJfnt everythJfg in 
J^ermyn-street,” a fnan who was sometimes his 
comrade in the Hale of theSe arftfcles said to me, 
‘‘but he i8*a vc»y geutlenftnly and respectable 

Triie pii)fit|^n this tnftie jne very uncertain. A 
man who was Aigaged it told me that^ one 
week heliad cleai^id 21 , aud the next, with greiy^er 
pains- taking, did nof sell a single thing. • 

(j^iie other aiti^l^ which are portion of llie 
BcHiond-hand inisceiuineous tiade of tins nature are 
sold af •>ften, or more offtm, at stiiils tiian else- 
where. Dominoes, for* instance, may be seen in 
tlie wintei, and they are oliered only in ^he 
wifiter, on peihaps iJj stalji. ^'hey aie sold 
at fioin ^l^L a se^ and I heard of one superior set 
which were described to me as ‘‘ brass-pinned,” 
befllg sold 111 a handsome box for 6 s., the shnp 
price liaMiig been 16s'. The gieatsale ol dominoes 
IS at Chiistinas. 

i^ope-Jo.ia boards, which, I was told, were 
fiftctm years ago sold readily m the strc-cts, and 
weie e.\'aniined closely the purchasers (who 


if he had ever sold chess-boards and men, leplied, 1 '^cie mostly tl* wives ol tiadesmeii), to see that 
“ Only tvAce, sir, and then at 4.s. ancl*6i. the s<>t , I the print oi paint annouiMiig the partitions for 
they was poor. I’ve seen chess played, and 1 |^“ intrigue,” “ matrimony,” ‘‘ liiendship,” “ Tope,” 
should say it’s a lum g.vme ; but I know untlUng , &c., vveie peifect, uie iiovvniever, or rarely, seen, 
about It. I*once li.ad a old gent for a tustoiiier, i Funnel ly nhe was 1^- •to l.v. ihi. In the 

and he was as nice and quiet a uU gent as ccfUld ' fires^nt yeai I could hear of bif^, one man wlio 
be, and I always called on him when I thought I 1 had even olfered a Pope-board foi sale iii the 
had a curus old tea-caddy, oi knife-bo.x, or any- j stieet, and he sold it, tliougli almost now. 


thing that way. lie didn't buy once in twenty 
calls, but he alwjiys gave me something for my 
trouble. He used to play at ches^ v\«th another 
old gent, and if, after his servant h^d# told kim 


for 3c/. 

j “Fish,” or the Ifoue, ivory, or niulher-o’-peaih 
j card counteis in the shape of lisli, oi soiiietiiiies 
in a ciiculai form, used ko be sold second-hand a^ 


I’d come, I waited til I could wait no*longor, , fiecdy as the Pope- bouids, and arc now as rarely to 


and then knocked at his loom door, he swore like 
a trooper. 

Diaught boards are sold at from 3(/. to Is. 


%e seqji. ^ 

Until about ‘JO years ago, as well as J can fix 
upon a term tiuii! the iiilormation I recetvedf the 


secorid-liaiid. (hibbage-boards, also second-h.ind, , apparatus for a game knowiR as tlie “ Devil among 
vFith cards, arc only sold, 1 am in- | the tailors ” vv^is a portion of the miscellaneous *' 

second-hand trade ^r hawking of the sfteets. 

It a top was set spinning on a* long board, and 
I the result depended upon the number of men, 

I “ tailors,” knocked down b^ the “ devil ” (lop) 

' of t*ach player, these tailors being stationed, 
j numbered, and scoied (when Itnocked down) m 
1 the same w'uy as vviien the \^Ul8 are propelled into 
! tlie number'd sockets m a tagatellc-board. I *ni 
moreover told that in the same second-hand calling 
were bouids known as ‘‘ sohtaii e-boards.” These 
round boards, with ascertain number of 


and sometimes j ... 

formed, when they are very bad, fiom !</, to 
oiL, or very good, at from Js. Gd. to 6.v. One 
street-seller told me that he once sold a “ Chinee” 
ciibbage-board for 18i., winch cost him lO.s. “ It 
was a most beautiful thing,” he statHl, “and w'.is 
^e^y high-worked, and was inlaid vvith ivoiy, and 
with green ivory too.” 

The Dice required for the nlaying of backgam- 
mon, or for any pui pose, arc- bought of the waiters 
at the club houses, gtmerally at*2/. the dozen sets.* 
They are retailed at abou* 25 per cci^t. profit. 
Du% in this way ar^ fj*adily dispo^d of by tlie 
street-people, as tliey are looked U[>op as “ true,’’ 
and are only aljout a silili of the price flicy could 
be obtained for new %ue8 mi jliily-stamped 
covers. A few dice are sold at Gd. to 1^. the 
Bet, but they are old and battcied. 

There are but two men who support themselves 
wholly by the street-sale and the hawking of the 
different Hoards, Ac , I have described. There 
a^p two, three, or sometimes four occasional par* 
ticipants in the trade. Of these one held a com- 
misbion in Her i\laje8ty'8 service, but wa5 ruined 
by gaming, and when unable to live by any other 
means, he sells the implements with wliich he ha J 


holgs, HI each of winch waa,a p^g. Ono peg ^»as 
removed at tjic selection of the phiy^T, and tlie 
game conJlsted in*takuig eitili remaining peg, by 
advancing anotiiqy ovej* its bead into miy vacant 
hole, and if at tlie end of the game only one peg 
.^ciir^ined in the'board^ the plajier won ; if winning 
it could be ciWled wh^ii the game could only be 
played by one person, and was for “solitlmy” 
amusement. Chinese puzzles, sometimes on a large 
scale, were then also a j^it of the second-hand 
traffic of the stieets.. These are a senes of thin 
%ood8 in geometrical shapes, which may be fitted 
into certahi forms or phlterns contained in a book, 
or on a lAieet. These puzzles ar^sold in the s^ets 
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* * .... 

Btill, but in sraall^ quantity a;id diminiahed size# 

Different garner flayed with th| teetotum were 
also a part of second»hand street-sale^ but none of 
these bygone pastimes were* t vended to an^ 
extent. * , • ^ 4* 

From the best data*"! ^^ave beep a^lo \o obtain 
it api>ears that the amount received by the street- 
Belfbrs or street-hawk efs iii tlTe sale of these 
'second-hand articles of aiiuwement is 10/. weekly, 
ab<uit half being profit divided fn tlie proport^ns 
I have iniimiited, as ri^pects the number ^o{^ street- 
sellers and the peiiods of sale; or 620/. exprnded 
yeaily. * 

1 shouhl have stated liiat the principal cus- 
tomers of thisMiianfli of second hand traders are 
found in the public houac** and aff'the n^^ir-sliops, 
wjliere the goods are cairied by stieet aellers, ylio 
liawk from place to place. 

These deulciH also attend the lie ighbouriiig, and, 
frefjiu-ntly in tlie .sunniiei, the nioie distant races, 
wlieie for dice and the In'tter quality of then 
‘ boaids.” iS^c., lh/*y , geneially find a pionipt ' 
maikel. The hale at the fans consists only of llje 
lowest-jii iced goods, an,d ina\er} scant piopoition 
compared to the laces. 

• 

Oij’ THE HrarnT-Sl^LLEKs op Heoond-iiam^ 
iMUSiPAU, J.NSTRL'MI.rfrs. * 

Of this trade rtieri' are two br.inche.9 ; the sflle oV 
instruments which are really second hand^ and the 
sale of those which are ])retendedly 8t ; in other 
W'ords, an hoiu'st and a dishonest business. As 
*in street ebtnnatiou the whole is a sccoiid-hani 
calling, I shall so de.il with it. 

‘ At this season of the year, when faii.s are 
frequent and tin' user steamers with their bandsi 
of ftinsic^run oft and legularly, and out-doof* music 
inaj;,J)e,nlayed until late, the cai'ing of the street- 
iniislcian is ‘'at rts Vest.” In the wiiiUT he is 
iinfre(juently sturv mg, especnilly if he be ivhat 
is called r‘i a chance hand,” ^nd haic not the 
,.n vilego of playing m public-houses when the 
' 4 \eHther renders' it impossible to collect a street 
lUidieiice, Such persons aie often compelled to 
part with their instf\nnent«i, wduch they offqr in 
the stieols or the •public-houses, for the pawn- 
biokers have be^n so often stuck” (taken in) 
with mleiior instruifi,eiits, that it is duncult to 
pfedge c\en a really good violin. some of 

these musical men it goes luiid to pait w'lth their 
instruments, ns tl^ey liave tiieir full share of the 
pride of art. Some, however, .sell them recklessly’^ 
and at almost tftiy jtlice, to obtain the nicafia of j 
pr(dongin^a*(li unken caiouse.^ ' ^ 

From a man who i» now a dealer in second- 
hand mnSicai instruments^ and also a musician, 

1 had the following nccon,nt of , Ins start m the 
seiond-hand traded and 9^ liis feehugs whea hb 
fnV bad to part with his fiddle. 

“ I was a gentlcmnn'e foolboy,” be saul, “v^hen 
I waa Nuung. but I was iilwii\s >er) fond of music, 
and so was my father before me. lie wxis a tailor 
in a ullage lu Sutlolk and* used to play the ba^s- 
fiddle at churcli. 1 liaidi^)’ know bow; or when I 
learned to plav, but I hconied to grow up to it. 

was t\vo‘*'iieigh hours used to call at, my j 


faAer’f and practise, and one or other was always 
showing me^ something, and so I learned to plfiy 
very^welfc Everybody s^d so. Before I w'as 
twelve, I 've played nearly all night at a dance in 
a farm-hoilse. Ji never played on anything but 
the violift. Yoii.nfnst stick to one instrument,, or 
yod'reiiotqp to the mark on any if you keep 
changing. When I got a pldce as footboy it was 
in a gentleman’s ft.rtiilyi in the country, and I 
never was so ha^py^as when master and mistress 
w'as out dining, IVorildf play to Ciie seivaiits 
in the kitchen or the seivai^s’ hall. Sometimes 
they got np a bit of a dance to my violin. *‘If 
thcic was a danc^ at (JhrisLinas at any of the 
tenants’, they often got^teave for rnq to go ^nd play. 
It was very little nvoney T got giver, but too 
mucl^ drink. At last muster said, he hired me to 
be liis servant and not for a p<iii8h fiddler, so T 
must firop It. 1 left him not long after — he got so 
cioss and snappi.sli. in my iTtxt place — no, ’the 
next but one — 1 was on bo.nd wuges, m London, 
a goodish bit, as the family were tiavelling, and 
1 had time on luM hands, and used to go and Jilay at 
piihlic-housp of a night, just for the amusement 
of the company at first, hut I soon gol to know 
othf r musicians and made a little moiiev. Yes, 
indeed, 1 could lia\e saved monejj easily ibt'n, 
biij; 1 didn't ; I got too fond of a public-house 
life for that, add was never easy at home.” 

I need not veiy closely pnihiie this man’s course 
to the stieets, but merely intimate it He had 
several places, remaining in some a year or moie, 
in itthors two, three, or six mlmtlis, Cmt always 
unsettled. * Oi? le.niiig Ins last place lie married a 
fellow-, st'/Vant, oldin* tiian bnnself, wlio had saved 
*' a goodish bit of money,” nnii they took a beer- 
sbo}) in Beimoiulsey. A “ fiee and easy” (con- 
cert), both vocal and instrumental, was held in 
the house, the man plajing regulaily, and tfie‘ 
business w^ent on, not unprosp^ onsly, until the 
wife died in child-bed, the child suiviving. Afttr 
this everything went wrong, and at last the iqan 
was sold up,” and wms penniless. For three or 
four jears he lived piecaiiously on what he could 
earn as a musici.ui, until about six or seven years 
ago, vvIk'ii one bilti r wiulei’ji night he was wntli- 
out a fai thing, and had laboured.all day in the vain 
i endeavour to earn a meal. His son, a boy then of 
live, had been sent Vomc to him, and an old woman 
with whom he had placed the lad was incessantly 
^dunning for 12.v. *diie f-'r the cliiid s maintenance. 
The laiirflord clainouifd fi^r 15.v. an ear of reqt for 
a fuiiushed ^ooni, and uheJiapless musician did 
not possess one thing vvhip^i he could cnnveit'into 
money except ins fiddle ^le must leave bis room 
iu'.vt day. uad’ held no inteicoiirse with his 

friends in the country since he heaid Of his faihei’s 
death some years befoie, and was, indeed, lesource- 
less. After dwelling on the many excellences of 
his violin, which he had purchased, a dead bar- 
gain,” for li/. 16.'-' , he b.iid “ Well, en,^*! sat down 
by the last bit of co.il m the place, and sat a l.’Uig 
tune thinking, and didn’t know' what to do. Theie 
W'as noihnig to liinder me gi>ing out in the morn- 
ing, and vvorkiiig the streets with a mate, as 1 ’d 
done before, but then there was lutle James that 
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was sleeping there in his bed. He ^^a3 #;ry ieli-' 
cate, then, and to drag him about^ and let him 
^leep in lodging-housejS would have k^Jed ifiim, I 
knew. lint tlien I dlnildii't tliihk of parting with 
inv violin. I felt I should •never ag<jfn have such 
^nother. I felt as if to part wi^i lE w%as pajrting witli 
my la‘5t prop, for f^hat was I to**do^ 1 sat i^long 
time tlunking, wit^ my instrument on my knees, 
'til T ’ill sure I don’^ jenow* how to desenbe it — 

1 felt as if I w'li.s drunk, thouirh I hadn’t even 
taSteJ befii. So I ^vei^t •lA^^^ldly, jubt as if I 
//(ts- diunk, and \^ah a deal oi tumble iiersuaded 
5 Liiidlurd I knew to lend me 1/. on iny instin- 
iiK'iir, and keep it by* him lor three inontlis, 'til 
J coul^l redeem it. I (h;u'<? it now, sii. Next 
^lay 1 satislied inf two creditors by paving each 
hail, and a week’s rent in ad\anee, ami 1 waljied 
oif to u shop in Soho, wheie I bought a tftrty old 
iubtruineiitt biokeu iii paits, for 2.>. 3(/.« 1 was 
gieat part (d th(' day in doing it up, and in tlie 
( \enmgeainej 7d liy jilaving solos by Watchorn's 
door, ami tlu' Crown ami Cushion, and the Lord 
Itodnev , which ate all iii the^Westmiiuter-rnad 
1 ioili^ed in Suingate stieet. Tlieie was .i young 
man — hb looki'd lilu'ii rebpet table nu i iianic — g-»Ne 
me Id, and said ‘I wondei how ) on <aii its# 

A our linge(^ .It all siu h .i liee/.iiig night. Jt^eems 
a good lidille ’ I assure you, sir, 1 wifs sni^nised 
mvseli to lind what 1 could d(f with myiustiu-* 
iiieiit. Theie 's a beei shop ovei tlie way,’ 6a^s 
till' vuing mill, ‘ ste)i in, and 1 ’ll pay ioi a pint, 
.111(1 try iiiv h.uid .it u.' And ho it was done, and 
1 sold li*ii mv ^iddli' lot T.s' bd No, sir, there , 
w.is no toko in , it WMS woitli yie*mom-y. I 'd 
have sold It now that I've got a ci^ineetilbi for 
liiiif a euiiiea Aoxt dav 1 honght mu?!i .mother 
iiuliuiiieiit at the s.nne .shop foi , and sold it 
atii'i a Willie foi bs . h.iMiig (lone it up, in (ouise. 
Tiiu It was th.it lust put it into my liead to 
Htart helling ^'coiKl-iiand nn“tiumeiits, and so 1 
big. in, I\ow ] 'm knowm a-i a man to be di'pimdi d 
on, and with my .sei ond-li.iml dnisimss, .md eii 
gageineiits e\ei\ now and then as u musician, 1 do 
iniildling,” 

111 tins manner IS tlie honest secoiiJdiand stieet- 
biinnoss in nui.^ieal instruim nts efiri led on. It is 
usual Iv (lone Ijy hawking. A lew, l»owevci,arc sold 
at m.stidiancous sUilhs, Imt the\ are gener.illy such 
as u'ljiiite ie[MH, and are rften wiihoiit tlie bow, 
\( The per^ons t.iirv mg on the trade iiave all, 
as iar a, 1 could ascertain, beim mnsiciaiis. * 

0 Cl the fctiei't sah^ of* musical instruments by 
UMinken inembifi s«ol •(lie “ pi oies'non ” I need say 
little, as It u excepi^inal, thougli it certmily .i 
bi.mcli T)t the trader for so nuimrous is the body 
of sli ’ et ij^n.'.icitins, ami of H<^nff!i\ cl.is.se.s i*' u 
toniji.'seo’, that this descri[itiou of second h.md 
boM;u>.s u lieing constantly ti.msm ted, and ofteiPj 
to the j.iolit 01 iho more w.iiy dealers in these 
goods ^ Tile statistics 1 shall show' at the close of 
my itm.uks on this subject. 

Of the Mu-io “Difi-eus,” 

Shcojiii HATiD (tviTnis are Mmded by the 
street sellers. The pn<„e varies fiom T.s. 6d. to 15*. 
IJar^n turm no portion of the sccond-h.ind business 
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^of the streets. A dnini is oci^ffsnmally, anl^ only 
ocCvisionally, sold 'to a showman, hut the chief 
second-Iiand ti^Hic is in viMins,** -/c.-ouAoms-, both 
new .Hid fid, u«ed to seirreailily m the stu'ets, 
^(^ther from st.-flls or in jiawkmg, “ but,” b.iuI a 
man wWo forihoify told tlmm, “ they have 

been regularly^ dulled’ out ol the streets, so much 
cheap rublnsh made io sell. There ’s mrvt to 
iivithing done in them now. If one ’s olYeivd toti 
ny.n that ’s no of it, he '11 ‘be .sure yni want 

to cheat him, ami peihapr ahiiso you; il he he a 
judmf fif course It 's no *go, unless with a really 
goixi ai tide ” • 

Among the piircdii^ers of second hand nigsical 
instruments are those of th^ vvoijviiig-dasses w ho 
wish t(ft “ pt.iey.se,” an^ tlie gre.it number of street- 
muMcians, stieet-slmwinen, and the iiuiitl'eumtly 
jfial luembeis of tin* oreliestras ol niinm (amf not 
ahvays of minor) theatres. Few of tins i l.iss 
(‘vei buy new insti nnient.s. Then' are sometimeM, 
JPam mloinied, UH many as 50 pei.'^oiH, one-foiiitJi 
being women, engaged in tlii.s hceoiid-hand sale 
Sometimes, ;is at jue.scnf, then' aie not above ii.ill 
the iiumliei.* A bioki'i who wmh eng.igi'd in the 
trallie estimated — ami .iTi mtelligeiit sti eet-seller 
agiei'd m the computation — lh.it, take the } eai 
thiough, at lea.sL25 iiidi\fdual,s wen* n gul.irly, but 
lew' ot tfem ^ulTv, on iip^af ^'itli this tialh( ,anil 
tli 4 tt then weekly takings .iNeraifgd each, or an 
.aggrer.ite jeailv' amount ol 100/. Tlie weekly 
piofits 1^111 liom LK to 15. , and soiiietimes the 
well-known de.iiei', deal lO.. oi 50. a weeJ..« 
w|iil(' otiu i ■> do not take 5v. ( )t tins anOe^it 

about two-tlurds is expended on ciulniH, ,iml oim- 
teiith of the who!.', 01 Tie.nlya leiiili, on “ iltOImr” 
ni'.tt uments sold as second hand, ni wOiidi cleji.nt 
iiU'^t ol the Imsiness tin* amount “t^nmUonj 
used to be twin* ami ('veii tlnne as much Tile 
hdleis h.ui' neail^ all jiei imisK laifk i.f Honie 
c.ip.icity, th^ women b. iffgthe wives oi coniiectnaiH 
ol the nu'ii. 

Wh.it I have called the ‘^dishonest trade” i* 
known .imong the .stieet folk as “ imis e dulling.” 
I^iuung the .scv.ig-siiojikerpen, at urn* phii e m 
llonmksd.tch moie (.s[»egally, are de.ileis ni 
“dulling liddles TIicm* aR* (lei man-made m- 
btrimieiits, and are sold lortlu* stieet-foll.. at ‘Is, (5/. 
Ol b,'. 1 a*li, bow ami all. When fundiased 1)^' the 
music dulleis, llii'y aie dnscoloui eil ao as to be 
mad<‘ to look old A nnenc-dullei^ assuming the 
way ol a man lialf-diurik* will entei a pulilic- 
itouHo or .iccoat any paiFy in* the aiieet, .safnig* 

“ Mere^I must have iiiom-v , fm f vrun’t go hoim' 
til moniing, ’tifmnrni'^, til moniiug, 1 vvon’t go 
home 'td luorjifiig, ’Wi daylight doe', i*jtj)ear. And 
so J m.iy as ^v. 11 sidl my old fiddle mv. self as take 
Jt to .1 rogue of a b%.ker “^J'ly it any body, it ’s a 
fine old t.tiK*, ecpial to any Cr«‘inonar It ijiist me 
two guineas and .mother fiddle, and a good nn too, 
m exch.mge, hut I may as well be my own broker, 
for I have nmney^any' how, and I’ll sell it 

for Ki.v.'’ • 

To.ssihly a hargajn is struck for fn; ; for the 
duhmj* violin vs perhaps purposely damaged iiv 
^ome slight way, so as to appear easily r^jurfiiable, 
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and nlty deficiency* <n tone may be attributed to 
that detect, which was of course occasioned by the 
drunkenness of tlie pj^sessor. Or p^^sibly the 
tone of the instrument may not*^be bad, but it 
may be made of such unsound materials, and 114 
such a slojvway, though ^*oking,vveft ^ little- 
practii^d eye, that it will soon tall to piece^. One 
mangold me tlmt lie liad ofun done the musie- 
iPallim;, ami had sold tiash vio^jns for lO.s’ , 15 .s\,and 
e\en 2Ua-., “ accorlling,” he said, V^to the thickness 
of the bund’s head," bflt that was ten or twelve 
years ago. • 

Jtujipears that wlim an F.iijieUis was given to 
the irusical taste of the coiu^ry by the establisl^- 
inent of cheap singing' schools, or of music classes, 
(called at one time “ singin^^ lor tht milboft ”), or 
b} the jiic\. lienee of cheap concerts, where good 
miis'ic was heaid, this duffing trade llourishea, 
hut now, 1 am assiin'd, it is not more than a 
quanri of what it was “ There 'll always nesoine- 
thiiig done in H, ’’ said the informant J liave before 
ipioled, “ us long us yon can find young men 
tliat 's coiKcited about their miHical talents, fond 
ol taking llicir mediciim (diiiikin^j. If 1 '\e 
gone* into a puhlic house 1 00m w lien* l'’\e seen a 
^onng gent that’s bung|^i a dulhng fiddle of me, 
it don’t liap])en once in twenty tildes that he com- 
plains and Itlows,!!!'^) »hout it, ariTl only then, 
peihtipSjif he ha))|K'nH l > be diiinkisb, when people 
don't nmch mind what ’s said, and so it doesimeno 
liarm. J’eojile’a too pioud to confess thar tliey ’le 
' t'\ er ‘ done ’ at any tmu' 01 in .anything. ^Vhy, 
siiili gents has pietended, wlien i ’ve sold ’em a 
dull T, and seen them tdlerwards, that they '\c 

lU'-'ie Hit' ' ' * 

Nor IS it to \iolins tlmt this diifting or sham 
secoiiA-han^ tiade is confined. At the sfvag- 
shops (oj aeyao/is', ^ ora. s, and cla- 

iioHtf.s are Nended«to rflie stieet-folk. Uiie of 
tli^^'se cornope.iiis in.i V be iTought for l-l^ , a French 
, hoin tor lOr , and a clarniiici f'>j 7.s. (J(/. ; or as a 
genFial luleat onc-lointh of tlic juice of apro- 
•'ejjy-nmde instiument sold as reasonably as 
jmssihle. Tliese tilings are also made to look old, 
and are disposed of lit the same manner as Ike 
dulling Midiiis Tlie ^ale, liowever, is and was 
alw.i'^s limited, “if there he one working 
maiij^’ 1 WMS told, or d,nmn of any sort not pro- 
fessional in music, that tries his wind and his 
fingers on a c|j^nonet, there’s a dozen trying their 
touch and execution an a Molin ’’ 

Anotlier w.iy in which the dufling music trade 
at one tmu* av is inAde aA’ailahlc as a second-hand 
husiness w .is Tins : -A band wma’d play ♦before a 
j>.iw n!)rolver’» door, and tie^duthng (lennan brass 
in}«huments*’inight be wo II toned enough, the in- 
Icnonty consisting chudfy iiii tlie matennls, but 
wliicli were so poliNhed up as^.o ajipe^vi at tlio besV. 
Some* member of the b.ind would then oiler his 
brass instrument in pledge, and often obtain an 
ailvance of more than he had jiaid for it. 

One man who hud b^on himself engaged in 
what he called this “ aril'ur* business, told me 
that when two pawnhrokess, Avhom he knew, 
found that iheyjiad been tricked into advancing 
Ifw. tJlis^onioj>c‘ans,Vhich thev could bnv new ir 
( 


'Hoiindsditch for 145., they got him to drop the 
tickets of the pledge, which they drew out for the 
puiposf , in^he streets. These were picked up by 
some passer-by — and as there is a very common 
feeling that ^^here^ is ito harm, or indeed rather a 
meiit, m ckeating a pdw nbroker or a tax-gatherer — x 
the ii'strumen^ w*ere soon redeemed by the fortu- 
nate tinder, or the penron to.whiAii he had disposed 
of his piize. Nor did- the ijoguery end here. The 
same mat told me that he had, in collusion witl^ a 
pawbroker, dropped^icltfeticof t(8ham) second-hand 
musical instillments, which he'^^d bought new at 
a swag-shop for the very p^nrpose, the amount oir 
the dujdicate being double the cost, and as it is 
known that the pawnbiAvcrs do not^ advarjre the 
xaluc ol any article, tln^ hndei^ Avere guiled into^ 
re(i(‘en^iiig the pledge, as an advant.igeous bar- 
gain. “iliit 1 ’ve left off all that dodging- noAV, 
sir,” salt the man with a sort of a g^uiit, which 
seemed half a sigh and half a laugh ; “ 1 ’Ae left 
It off entirely, for I found I was getting into 
tiouhle.” 

The deiivatioii «f the term ‘^duffing” I am un- 
able to discover. The Rev. Mr, Dixon says, in 
his “Dovecote and Aviary,” that tlie term 
t^Datlei," ajiplied to pigeons, is a corruption of 
J Jove /to use, — but (/neit/ / In the slang flictionaries 
a “ J/iijfti ’ 18 explained as “ a man avIio hawks 
things;’ hence it*“woiild he equivalent to Pedlar, 
avIikIi means stiictly beggar- being fiom the 
Dutch Ikddaur, and the UtTman Jkltkr. 

Of tub Bi’itEiiT-SKLLKKs OF Secom^Hand 
* , ^V EAruNS 

'I'HK sale .of' second-hand pistols, for to that weapon 
• die sticet sellers’ or hawkeis’ tiade in arms seems 
confined, is larger than might be cursorily iina- 
gined. , 

There must be somelhing seductive about the 
jiossession of a j>istol, for I am assif.ed by persons 
familiar with the trade, that they have sold them 
to men who Avei^ ignorant, Avhen first iiiAitcd to 
jmrehase, Iioav the Aveapoii Avas loaded or dis- 
charged, and seemed halt afiaid to handle it. 
Perhaps the pq^session imparts a sense of security. 

The pistols Avhich are sometimes seen on the 
street-stalls are almost al way's old, lusted, or bat- 
tered, and are useless to any one except to those 
who cun repair and cltfUn them for sale. 

^ There are three men noAv sqliing new or second- 
hand pistols, 1 am told, Avho have been gunmakers. 

This tr.fde IS carnet on almost entirely ky 
hawking to pifLlic houses. " I* heard of no one 
Avho depended’ solely upon. *it, “ bitt this is the 
w.iy,” one intelligent ipan Bt;^*ed to me, “'if I am 
buying secorid-Tiand things at a brok'r’s, or in 
Petticoat lane, or any'vheie, and there’s a pistol 
l*thit seems clieap, 1 ‘li buy it as readily as any- 
thing I knoAv, and I ’ll soon sell it at a public- 
house, or I ’ll get It raffled for. f:ilt^cond-l|pnd pis- 
tols .sell better tlian new by such as me. If I was 
to offer a new one I should be told it Avas som^' 
Rrunimagtm slop rubbish. If there’s a little 
silver-plate let into the wood of the pistol, and a 
crest or initi.ils engraved on it — I 've got it done 
sometimes — there’s a better chance of sale, for 
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people think it ’a been made for 8omebo(fy of con-« 
sequence that wouldn’t be fobbed (iff with an infe- 
rior thing. I don’^ think I ’ve oftei#sol(ik pistola 
to working-men, but I’ve known them join in^ 
raffles for them, and the winner hasfoften wanted* 
^o sell It back to ^me, and hifs §old it tet somebody. 
It’s tradesmen tlwt buy, or geiltlelpiks, if y«u can 
get at them. A pTstol -’a a sifrt of a plaything with 
them.” •• * 

« On mv talking with a ^rec^-dealer •ancerning 
the street-trade it stciftnl-i^md pistols, he pio- 
duced a h indsoiju; pistol liom his pocket I in- 
quired if it was customary for men in Ins way 
of hie to cany pistols, luid he expressed his 
convKi^ion Unit it wift, but only when tia- 
• \elhng»in the countri', and in jiossession of 
money 01 \aluahle stock. I gave onl^7.<*lh/. 
ioi this jifstol,” he said, “ and ha\e refused 10*’. Qd. 
ioi It, fir 1 siiall get a better price, as it^s an ex- 
cel huit article, on some of my rounds in town. 1 
bought It to take to Ascot races with me, and have 
It with me now, hut it ’s not loaded, fir I ’in going 
to Moulsey Ilurst, where Ikimpton races arc, 
held. You’io not .safe if you trav^d after a great 
muster at a r.ice by yourself without a pistol. 
iMany a poor fdhiw like me has been lobbe^, ailtt 
the puhlii* hear nothing about it, or^say it ’s all 
gammon At Ascot, sir, 1 ti listed my mon< 4 j’^ to a 
booth keeper I knew, as a few men slept in his 
hootli, and he put my bit of tin with his own 
under his head where he slept, for safe keeping 
There’s a little doing in second-hand pistols to 
such nsTne, hut we generally sell ^lem again.” • 
Of utLDiid-JuLnd (/luis, or other tilTcgisive wcgipons, 
iheie IS no street 8<ile. A few “ 


that 2b or 30 years ago, wl^n he was a l^oy, his 
father sometimes 'cleared 21. a week in the street- 
sale and Jiai^ing of sec^nd-Vand boximj-yloveXf 
and that he Jifmself had sometimes carried the 
if gloves’ in his haqd, and pistols in his pocket tor 
sale, b^t yow lio^iifg-gloves ivere in no de- 
mand^whutev^r among street-buyers, and ^veie ‘a 
complete drug,* die used to sell them at is. the 
I set, which is tour glpves.” * 

• •• 

Of the Si'keet-Sklieiis of Second hand 
CukiiT.sities. 

Several of the thnfgs known in the .street trade 
jis “ curiosities” c.in#ti.iidly be styled seeomUnud 
with any jiropnely, hut tliU|f nre*so styled in the 
stH'et*, and afe iiMially vended by street-merchants 
^vho tr.ide in si'CoiiiMi.ind wart's. 

Curiosities are displayed, I cannot say tempt- 
ingly (except perhaps to a sanguine anti([uarian), 
^or there is a great dinginess in the display, on 
stalls. One man whom I met wheeling hi.s barrow 
in lligh-strcet, Caindei^tovvn, gave me an account 
of his tiad^ He was dirtily rather than meanly 
chid, and had a very self-satisfied expiessioti of 
lace. The princijial things on his bairow were 
coins, skilU, and old hii^k'ics, with a pair of the 
very hi^h and ^oudeii-hee^ed .s/toev, worn in tlie 
eailier p.irt 8i the last cesituaj’^ 

•The coins were all oi copper,* and certainly did 
not lisck vai lety. Among tliem vv'cre tokens, hut 
none very old. There wins the head of “ Ciiailes 
Marquis Cornwailis ” looking fierce in a cocked* 
hat, while on the reierse was Fame witli tier 
trumpet and a wieutli, and banners at her feet, 
with the Buper.sMipUon : “His ianie resou 4s 


some of giitt.i peicha, are liawked, but they ai# 
generally inwv. Bullets and powder are not sold 
by the pistol-luuvkers, hut a Mould for tlie casting 
of Imllets IS irequeiitly sold along with the weapon 

Of these sc^nd-hand pistol-sellers there are now, 
I am told, more than there weie last a car. “ I 
really believe,” said one man,* laughing, but I 
heard a similar account from others, “ people were 
.ifraid the foreigners coming to the (licat Exhibi- 
tion had some mischief m tlieir y^ddies, and so a 
pistol was wanted for protection. In my opinion, 
a pistol ’s just -one of the things that people dmi't 
ttnnk of buying, ’til it ’s shown to them, and tiien 
they ’re tempted to have iR” 

The principal sireet-sale, ^independently of ^le 
hawking to public-house^ is in such plac«*8 as liit- 
•lille-high way, where the mates and jletty officers 
of ships are atcofted and invitel tobuy a good 
second-hand* pistol %The wares tniia* vended are 
generally of a well^ade ^ort. 

In thisiraflic, which is kno^ ifs a “stragghiig” 
trade, pursued by men who are at the same tune 
pursuing other street-callings, it ma\ be estimated* 
1 arn assured, that there are 20 men engaged, 
e uh faking (ft an average ]/. a week. In some 
Weeks a nmii may take 5/. ; in the next month he 
may sell no weapons at all From 30 to 60 per 
cent, ig tlm usual rate of profit, and "the yeail}^ 
street outlay on these second-hand offensive or de- 
fensive we.ipons 18 1040/. 

<0ne man who “did a little in pistols” told me, 


from cast to west.” There was a head of Welling- 
toiT with the date 1811, and the legend of*'* Viii- 
cit amor patri^'.’’ Alsu “ The 11. H^i. W. Pitt, 
Bold Warden Cinque Burts,’* looking courtly in a 
bag wig, w^tli his hair tn’inslied from his firow' mto 
what the ciinus^tj -seller called a “ ti|)ping.” Tlii^ 
was announced as a “(Jmqiie Boils token pafahle 
at Dover,” and was dated 171^4. “ Wellmgte|^s,** 

said the man, “ is cheap; that one 's only a half- 
penny, but lieie’s one hA'e, sir, a.s yon si'ein to 
undemt iml coing, as I hops to g(‘t 2r/. for, and will 
take no loss. It’s ‘ .) LaJkingtoii, 1701,’ you 
see, and on the back t^it-re 's a Fame, and nmnd 
her IS wrttten - and it ’s a good speeiinent of a coin 
— ‘ Hiilfpennj' of Lackington, Allen A, Co , 
cheapest booksellers in the.world.’ That 's scarcer 
and more vally bailer than Wellingtons or Nelsons 
Either.” Of the ciirrentVoin*of the realm, f sai^ 
none ol4ci*th,in Charles IL, am? Iflit one of his 
reign, and little legible? Indeed the reverse had 
been ground tjTiite .sfhooth, and someone had en- 
graved uj)on*t “ Ciiarles i)rylai)d Tunbridg.” A 
tmali “e”^o\<T tin* g ” of Tnnbndg perfected 
the. orthograph}'. This, the street-seller said, was 
a “ love-token ” as well ns an old coin, and “ them 
love- tokens was getting scarce.” Of foreign and 
colonial coins there wei^ perhaps 60. The oldest 
I saw wa.g one of •Louis XV. of France and Na- 
vaire, L774. Thew' was orn* also of the “ Ke- 
puhlimie Fiancaise” when Napoleon was First 
(Consul. The colon al coins were more ^-wnerous 
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thaji foreijri). was the One Penny 

tokt.n ” of Lower Canada ; the “ one quarter 
anna” of the LaSC India Compairy ; the “halt 
stiver of tlie colonies ^of J'lsscqiw^o and Deina- 
rara , ” the “ iKilffXMiny ^token ol tne province o:|| 
Nova Scotia,” tVc. «S:e. «Thdie we^’e 6i)unter- 
feit h.ilhrowns and bank lokinis vv^rn iioin then 
siniuly,tVd silver to rank .coppei. <• Tlie piuiciple 
which this man “ pnci'd ” liis coins, as he 
calk'd It, was simple ('iioiigfi. #AVhat was tljp | 
Bi/e of a liaU])ennv he asiked a ])('nny hn , th(‘ size 
ol a penn> < oin was 'Id. ' ‘‘ It s a dilhciill! fqide 

IS mine, sii,” lie said, “ to eviriy on properly, lor 
you n\ay b(' so ('asii\ taken yn, if you re not a 
jud^o* ol coins and oth'‘i' curioMties.” 

The shells ot this nian'b sp)ck in Vade he* called 
“conks’ and “ kiny conks ’ Jle liad no “ciainjis’ 
then', h(‘ tuld nn*, but they sold jnetty well ; he 
desdibed them as “ two shells to^n^ther, one tittnyq 
inside the other ” Jle also iiad .odd wliat lie called 
“ A Incan cowne.*',” which vv( ic .as ‘‘ big .as a ]mA 
})ot,” and the sin.iliei cowiics, whicii weie “money 
in liidi.i, h)i his tatliei was a soldier and li.id been 
tlieie and saw it.” The sheds .aie .-Jold limn Id. 
to d. {}</. 

old buckles vv('ie .such as mi'd to be worn 
on slioi's, but the pkitc* was al^, worn oil, aial 
“such like cui lositq''.', hi the m.in l<licl nU‘, “ got 
scan er and sc arcerJ ' n 

iM.iny ol till’ .st.ills which aie sec'ii ly tin 
stieets are tlie jnopc'ity oi .idjacc'iit shop, or .stoi't'- 
..kecjieiH, and tlu'ie aie not now, 1 .uii inloimecl, 
m(*V(' tii.vii .SIX mini who e.iriy nn this tiaih' .apart 
liom other couiinoiccn Then .iv ei.ige takmg.s .lU' 
weekly (Mch m.in, about twonliuds laiiig 
pj(jlit, Ol LMi/ m a ) »'ai Some <d the stamls 
aie in.HtcM^ \V \ Id stieet, hut they aie c liielly«-ilie 
propi'i’ty ol the seLoml liaiid iiiimline brokeis. 

Or TUP. STiaavi’ Jsi lav ns or Si (um. -hand 

* 'J'l,LI.''enrL_-, AM' i’ecKPr tji I 

'In sale* (it second-h.uid teh'seopes only one 
iy.\in IS now eng.i^e.'i in an\ extensive way, except 
on iiit'ie ( liaiicc' occasions. Jhiurtei'ii or lilteeii 
ye.iM ar;o, i wMs intoinc'd, thcnc* w.is a cmiside^- 
iihle stlcet s.de in Mii*dl telescepc.s ..t l.s. each. 
Tlu'v vveie iii.ule af J)innim.;h.un, my infoiinant 
believed, hut wane soidnas secondhand goods in 
Loiuffni Ol tills trade tlieic' is now no /em.ims. 

The jjimcqial .seller ot secondhand telescopes 
Uvkes .1 stand on Tovvc'i ilill ei bv the Coal 
L\chani;(\ and his custonn'rs, .is lie scdls excellent 
id.i<.-.es/’ me nioslly sea* taring men. lie has .sold', 
and still sells,* tdie.scopes liom "2'. ^(h'. <to ^/. cMch, | 
the puicJia.st‘i s geiiefallv tiding” tiunn, witli • 
stncL exainiii.uion, lioni Tof. er 11^,1, or on tlie 
Oiistoiu-llousc' (j>nay. Tlieie aie, ly addition to j 
this stieet-seller, six jfud son^ytimes eight otheirf, ' 
wlio oljoi telescopes to persons .ihout the clocks or 
wh.irls, w ho ni.iy be going some voyage. Thc'se ; 
aie .IS oltt'ii new as second-hand, but the second- ] 
hand articles are pietcTiad. This, Jiovvever, is | 
a Jewish trade which will be tre.tted of under i 
unotht'r he.ad. ^ j 

All old opera-glass, or the sniuller article best i 
know iw as “ pockdc.-glasses, ' arc occasion.illyj j 


. hawked Ife public-houses and offered in the street.s, 

I but .so little 1^ done in them that I can obtain 
' no statjstic^, A spectacle seller told me that lie 
liad once tiled to' sell two' second-hand opera- 
gia.sse.s at ‘2.s’|6(Z. e.'ich,*-!!! the street, and then in 
tlie public<*hoiises, but was laughed at by the, 
peopljf, who wejie ilsually his cus^lloniers. “ Opera- 
gl.isses !” they said, Viwhy, wlhxt did they want 
with opera-glasses wait i},qtil they had opeiii- 
boxes.” ,He sold the glasses at last to a sho^ 
keeper, * ^ 

Ok 'niE STiiKF.T-SKLr.Eus oFT)Tiir:R Miscel- * 

LANEOUN SECoND-llkNl) ARTICLES 
The other second-haifd .articles sold ni the gtreets 
1 will give under one hoacl, specbying the dilleient. 
ch.yMcteristics of the trade, when any sti iking 
peculiarities exisf To give a di'tail of the whole 
trade, ouiatlier ot tlie several kinds of* articles in 
tlie whole ti.ide, is impossible. I .shall therefore 
select only siicli <is are sold the more extensively, 
or piesent .iny novel or cunous features ot second- 
hand stieet-coinmefce, 

)yidnu/-d(sLs, Ua raddiis, di'Oi-siiuj-i'(is<_s, and 
i H tf< dio t (6 useil to be a ready .sale, 1 was m- 
Ir'i'ined, when “good .second-li.ind ,” but they .ue 
“got bp’’ now .so cliea]»ly by the poor laig'y cabnuA- 
m.ikeis vvhb woik lor the “ .slang htereis, ’ oi lurni- 
Tuie waiehou.so.s,*' and lor some of the geiieial- 
de.iiing Rvvag-shop-.., tliat the sale ol anything 
staond hand i-> gie.itly diminished. Jn but I wais 
tedd th.it .13 ic'gai ds SI cond hand vvi iting di'sks and 
dressing c.ises, it might Ik' said tlieie vfa.s “no 
Hade .u. all fiow. ” A tew, hovvevei, aie still to 
be sc'^eii at ‘misec'll.uu'ous .st.ills, and aie occriMon- 
4 ’,lly, but veiy laielv, cdleied at a public house 
“usc'd” by .uti-sans who m.iy lu' consideied 
“judges*’ ot woik I'he te.i-c.iildu'S aie the l}iing.s 
which are in best dem.uid, “ ^Volkmg peoph' buy 
them,” 1 wa.s informed, and “winJcing people’s 
wives. ^Vh('n vvoineii an* the cu^tome^^ they look 
clos,( ly at tile Icxk and key, as tliey kc'ep ‘ iny 
uncle’s c.iids’ theie” (pavvnbioker s dnplie.ites). 

One man had lately sold second-li.ind ti'ii- 
c'addies at DA., l.s’, .iiul Ji. of/ c'.ich, and clemed 
2.V. in a d.iy wfic-n hi' h.id .stock and devoted hi.s 
tune to tins sale. He could not }»tfr,'>e\ere in it if 
he vvislied, he told me, as lie might lose a day in 
looking out for the c.Kklies ; he might go to lift}’^ 
brokers .incl not find one cadcH cheap enough for 
Ills pm pose. 

/>'/ * 1111 ' sold b "C(Snd-|^nnd in considerably* 
(ju.intuies m th|- stieets, and are .msuallj" vended 
at stalls, ^hoi -brushes are,j<i the best demand, 
and .ire gener.illj sidd, when jp gmod condition, at 
1 S', tiio set, the*coffi to'the sti ec t-seller^bemg 8f/ 
Thi'v are bougiit, I was told, by the people wdio 
Alcan their own shoes, or have to clean other 
people’s. Clothes’ brushes are not sold to any 
extent, as the “ li.ird brush” of the ilioe seLis used 
by vvoiking people for a clothes’ brush. Of late, 

I am told, second-hand brusiies have sold more* 
^freely than ever. They w'ore hardly to be had 
just when wanted, m a sufficient quantity, lor the 
demand by persons going to Epsom .and Ascot 
races, who tarry a brush of little value with them, 
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to brush the dust gathered on tlie road from their 
conts. The coster-girls buy very fiard brushes, 
indeed meie stuinjijs, with which fhey* brush 
radishes; these brushes ar(^ vended V the street- j 
stalls at 1(/. each. ^ 

• In Stuffed Birds for the cm]K‘llishnfent of the 
walls of a room, yiere is still a sniAll second^iand 
street sale, but none notv in ifflages or chimney-piece 
oinaments. “ Wh3',’^Said ohe dealei, '‘I can now 
l«y new.figuies fur Of/., suih a* not imtny years 
ago cost 7'''., so chan«*e of a second-hand 

tf.ile 13 theie 'J?Tie stutVed biids which sell the 
best aie starlings. Tiiey are all sold as second- 
h.ind, but are oiten “ made 4>p” ior stieet-trafiic ; 
an o]d»bird (H- tw(^ I was told, in a, new case, or a 1 
•new bn^ in an old cast*. • Last Satiuday evening 
one man told me he had sold twf^ long oiisea* ot 
stai lings 'and small biid.s for 'Is. Gt/. each. There 
.ire no stuAed jiairots or foreign lurds in this sale, 
and no phe.i.sants or other gaim*, excojit sonietiines 
wri'tched old things which are sold becau.se tlu'y 
liappen to lie in a case. 

Tlie street trade in sccond-hafld 7>(fs/s is confined i 
principally to Letticoat and Roseimuiy lanes, where 1 
they are bouitht by tlu' “ gairet-inasters” in 
the shoeinakiiig tradt* who supply the latge jj’hol^- 
sale waielf )us(‘s , that is to say, by sigall masters 
wholind then own niatenala a^id .stdl the*boot^ 
and shoes liy the doymi pairs. The lasts are 
bought also by niethamcs, .strcet-seller.s, and other 
jioor jieisons ulio cobble their own shoes. A 
sho<‘mal^ei told me that lie otcasionallv bought 
a hist at a street stall, or ratlnj^ from stteet* 
hamiK'i.s in rettieoat and Roseif!ary ]anes, ^mi it 
seemed to him that second-hand stole# of .stian't 
lasts got neither bigger nor smaller ’ “ I snjipo.# 
it 8 tins way,” he reasoned, ‘Hlie gairet-inastfU- 
buys lasts to do the slop-snolibing cheap, mostly 
women's histfU and h(‘ dies fir is doin' up and go(‘S 
to till' "'gtear hotiM,” and hi.s hist.s find thfur way 
back to tlie street^. You notice sir, the lir.st tinn* 
}ou he ill Ko^emaiyv-lane, liow mtle a great many 
of the lasts have been used, and that shows what 
a tenible necessity there was to pait with them 
In some there’s hardly any p^if-maiks at all.” 
The lasts are sold from ](/ to 3f/ each, or twice 
that amount in jiains, '"rights and left.s,” accord- 
ing to the size and the condition. There are about 
2(1 street last-seller^ m tife second-hand trade of 
London -“at lea^it 20,” one man said, aftei^lu' 
61‘emed to have been majcing a mental calculation 
tm the subject. • * 

St < ond-hanK harness is sold l^gely, and wdien 
good is sold very rlfadily. There if, I am told, 
far less slop-work ifi harn#*8S^il^ng than in shoe- 
making (ft- in the other trades, such as tailoring, 
and “many a lady’s ponv harness,” it was said to 
me by a second-hand dealer, “ goes next to a 
tradesman, ajj^d next to a costermonger’s donkey, 
and limit’s been good leather to begin with — .as 
it will if It w'as made for a lady — why the tr.ices 
11 stand clouting, and patching, and piecing, and 
mending for a long time, and the}" ’ll flu to tobb!« 
old boots last of all, for old leatlier ’ll we.ir just 
in treading, when it might snap .at a pull. Gne 
me a good quality to begin with, sir, and it’s 


serviceable to thojcnd.” In Itiy inquiries among 
the costernionqjprs I ascertainei^ Unit if one ot that 
body started his donkey, o^ rose from that to his 
pon}", he nc\#f bought new harness, unless 
M were a myv collar l«e had a legard for the 
comfort^f #ns lui.ist, 1)^^; Bought old harness, and 
"'did gt up himself, often using non ^iiviUs, 
or clenched n.'flls,' to feunite the broken ^,iits, 
wdiere, of course, a, harness-maker would .ip})ly*i 
pBtcli. Nor 1^^ th(‘ costernidnuers alone who 
buy ^ill their harness sefloml-hand, ll'he sweep, 
wh«8e stock of sof)t is large ('noui»h to require the 
help of an ass and fl cart in its transpoit ; the 
collector of liones n«id offal from the but#lieis’ 
slang hter-houaea or shops ,*• and* the many who 
may bB considered .a.s* co-tr.iders wuth the coster- 
^longer class — the gri'cngrocer, the strei't coal- 
seller by retail, the salt-.seller.s, the gravel and 
sand dealer (a few ha\e small c.irts)- — all, iiub'ed, 
that cl.iss of traders, Iniy their harne.s.s .si'cond- 
haiid, and generally in the streets. The chief .sale 
of second-hand harness i^ on the h'l iday afternoons, 
in Smithtiel^. The more e.special .street sale is in 
IVttuoat and llosemary lanes, and in the many 
olf-.stieet3 and alleys whudi may b(‘ calh’d the tii- 
butaiies to those great si^-ond hand malts. d'lK'n* 

IS no s: of ijpi'.se w'ares^n the H.ituiday night 

maikets, for in the cimli .aiyl bustle gemually 
pfr \ ailing there at .such time*, no room could 
i)(‘ fo#md for things requiiing so much space as 
S(‘ts ot •Bccond-hand haincss, and no tiim* suffi- 
ciently to evainin#' them. “There's so much to* 

. look at, you iindm stand, sir,’ said one siaodid- 
I hand street-trader, who did a little m lianiess 
as w'ell ns in b.UTowus, “ if you Avants a dec *it 
set^ and don’t giudgc a slnlling or two and 
1 never grudges^tliein niysidf when I 4ia.s 'fm — so 
that it takes .itlitlle time. You imist^i'e that the 
buckles has good tongucc— imd it ’b a sort of pike 

in the tuuW thnt a b.ict tongue's ad d bud 

thing— .ind th,^^ tlu' ]),innel ot the* pad ain’t a^ 
li.ird us a board (flocks is the best s1ufIing,*Mi ), 
and tliat tlie bit, if it ’s rusty* can bi' jinlhsiier^iqB 
for a animal no more likes a rusty bit in his 
*ioiitli than A\c likes a •musty bit of bread in 
our'ii. O, a man as tft'ats bis ass as a ass 
ought to be tre,it('d — and it's jiist the same if lie 
has a pony- can’t be tcjiT perticler. If I had iny 
w.ay 1 ’(f ’net a law making peoph* pertich-r about 
’osses’ and asses’ shoes. If your boot pinches }uu, 
sir, you c.an .sing nut to yoyr bootmaker, but a ass 
can’t blow up a farrier.” It seems to me tliat in 
these homely reinaiks of m^^ informant, there 1^, 
so to anie.'fk, a#iound pinetical kincfliness, Theie ^ 
can be little doubt thaf a fellow avIio nialtie.its Jiis 
ass or his (Jbg, intltre.its liis wifo*and children 
when ho dape.s. • 

* (Voc/’.s' ayo gold »econd-l*and, Imt only by tlireo 

or four foreigners, Jtutchmen or Germains, who 
haivk them .and sell them at 2.v. Gd. or 3s. 
each, Dutch clocks only been disposed of in this 
way. These traders, "therefore, come under the 
head of yxriEnT-PliHKiGNKR.s. "‘Ay,” one street- 
, seller ieni.iikcd t(» me, “ it ’s only Dutch now as 
I is 8e<!^nd-handed in the streets, but it ’ll soon be 
f Americans. The swags is some of tbeir;.ji»ung up 
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Avith flick’s;” [so 1^, called the American clocks, 
nitMiiin^ the “Sam BUckn," in‘ re/erence to JVlr. 

.1 iiBtico Hallyburton’s work of tliat tule :] “the^ ’re 
up with ’em, sir, and no relattmi wnatsoiiiever 
(})awnhroker) ’ll give a, printed cnaractcr of ’en( 
(a dufdu ate), and so th^ ^*ui8t cot'ie Wdi^streets, 
and jojly cheap they’ll be.” The *roieignep who 
sell tjie second-liaiid JJutdi clockt sell also new 
clocks of tlio same inanufa^ture, and olten on 
t.illy, ].s a week being the nsiirf^ pU 3 ’nient. r 

< a) loin he hares are fi»)ld at the miscellaneous i 
stalls, but only after theie has been what 1 livaid 
called a “Tower sale” (snl(»* of niihtaiy storesb 
V\ hef bought ol the street-stiHers, the use ot these 
boxes 18 l.ir iiini'e ])«acetul than that foi whicli 
they were manufactured. .lnstead**of tbe*Tecep- 
tai'les ot eartiidges, the diMsions are convened 
into'nail boxe.s, each willi its dillercnt assortment, 
or contain the smaller kinds of tools, such as awb 
blades. These boxes aie sold in the stieete at 
or In' each, and are bought b}'" jobbing S(io4- 
m.ikeis mole than by any othei cia.sh. 

(d (he otlu'r seconddiaud commodities ol the 
stieets, i may obserie that m TmthUs the trade 
is altogether dewisli ; in ’l/aps', with frames, it ;s 
now ,i nonentifj, and so it n with l'’(slt(n</-i oefs, 
('in lit hats, Ac, ^ ^ 

1 n I 'uihi i Has an4 * Raiasols the* sero'fuMiand 
tiallic IS laige, but-*tho,S(‘ tended in the stieets i»<' 
iieail\ all ‘ done iif) ” t<»r sti eet-.sal(‘ by thiy class 
known as “ iMiish,” or ni ne piopeily “ Mnshiooin 
• I'akers,” that is lo sai , the ijiakeis or Jaliij> 
{Jfiur the h\,ih^ Jii/.fDinit being simply a cor- 
jujition ol the L,\Uu Jm i dk'hI inn) o\ those articles 
AiJjich are Himilai in sliapi' to vinsh rooms. 1 shall 
tieat ot tliirt class and the goods they sell under 
the he*'d of,Street-A rtisaus. The collectors of Old 
I’mbiellas and I’arasols are the ‘fe.|Tno persons as 
cullectMie 'sotond-hivid habiliments ol male and 
teniale attiie. ‘ ^ 

■I * < . 

TMio men and women engaged in the street 
#*oiymeue earru'd oli in second-hand ai tides are, 
in all lespeets, a nmie mi.xed cl.iss than the gene- 
lalitj' ot sti ei«t-scllers. "Some* hawk in the stucts 
good-, whu h they alsordisplay in then shops, or 
in the w indow le.ss *apui tmeiits known as then 
shops. Some are imt iiV pos3es«ion of sliops, but 
olten* buy then waies ot thosi' A\ho area Some 
collect or juiichase the articles they vend ; othcis 
collect them by iMiter.^ The itineiant croi k-man, 
the root-.selier, the gia/ed table cover seller, the 
h.iwk\*r of spars am. wrtked stone, and even the 
cost(‘rmonger *t)f' the moriiing, i!| the*' d^mler in 
.‘'ecoiuMiai'd articles of theinficrnoon and evening 
The costennwiiger is, nuueovVr, oj'lvvn the buver 
and seller of second-hand harness in Saiithtield. 

I niaj^ point out again, also, wh'tt a multifunousnesfc 
of vva^es passes in the course of a month through 
the liands oi a general street-seller; .at onetime 
new goods, at another second-hand ; sometimes 
he ns sLitionary at a piP^h vending “lots,” or 
“ .-.vvag toys," at otlieis itincrtint, selling braces, 
belts, and hose, 

1 found no miscellaneous dealer who coidd tell 
mo of proportioifute receipts Irom the various^, 


.'articles ife dealt in even for the last month. He 
“did well ” irf this, and badly in the other trade, 
but be5'on(ksuch vague stateipents there is no pre- 
cise information to be had. It should be recol- 
lected that t^iC street-sellers do not keep accounts, 
or those documents wduld gupjily references. “ It ’s 
all li#idvvoik vfith* us,” a streefr seller said, some- 
what boastingly, to <ne, as if*the ignorance of 
book-keeping was rather conniendable. 

r ^ 

Op SECO^D^ifAni) ,Riyie Srior.s; 

Perhaivs it maj' add to the cdmplotcness of the I 
infoimatiou here giv'en cnnceriiing the trading in j 
old refuse articles, ai^ especially those ot a mis- j 
cellaneous character, thi’^muunei ii] which, and | 
the paities by whom tly; binsniess is earned on, 1 
it i conclude this branch (d the sulijcct by an ! 
account of the sfiops of the second-hand dealers. 
The disf.:ancc hetween the class ol t'uese shop- 
kectiers and of the stall and banow keepc-rs 
I have described is not grc.it. It mav^ be said 
to be nieiel\ fiom the street to within door.s. 
Marine-store dealer's Imve often in iheir stait m 
life been strcpt-sellers, not nnfroqiiently coster- 
mongers, and street sellers they again become it 
O'leir ventures be unMicces.sfu], Some ot them, 
however, make a go<)d de.il ot niontY' in what 
m.ay po best nndm stood as a “ huggei-iiiugger 
Wy.” * 

On this subject I cannot do better than quote 
Mr Dickens, one ot tin* mn^t minute and tiuthtul 
of oliservers -- 

, “ T lie reader 111 mst often have pefceivej’in some 

by-stieet, in q'[H»)r neigliboiirbood, a small duty- 
shop, '‘xpvsilfig lor .sale the nio'-t extraordinaiy and 
•ontused jumble of old, woin-ont, wretched arti- 
cles, that can well be im.igined. Our w'onder at 
their ever having been bought, is only' to be 
equalled by our ustouisliment at the id'-a ot tlieir I 
ever being sold ag.uu. On a l)o.uil|Aat the side of 
the door, are placi'd about twenty bo(d^s — all odd ' 
volumes; and as ’many wine-glasses — all dilTerent 
patterns ; several locks, an old earthen WMie p.iu, 
full of lusty keys; two or tliiee gaudy chimney 
ornaments -- cr.i^kcd, ot c()Ul^e, the reniaims ot a 
lustre, without any drops , a lound fi.une like a 
capital O, winch has once held a mirror , a llute, 
complete with the exception of the middle joint; 
a pair of cniling-ironsfc*, and a tindei-hox. In 
front of the simp vviiniovv, aie ranged some lialt- 
dozen high-baikcd clmii-'^, with spinal complaints 
and wasted" legs; a co^nerc cuphoaid ; two or 
three very daikMiiahogany tJibk-s with flaps like 
mathematiciw' pfoblems ; sonnKpickle-bottles, some 
surgeons’ ditto, with gilt ^.ibels and Without 
stoppers ; an uifiVifTlied portrait of somerladj' who 
flourished about the beginning of the thirteenth 
fceiituty, by an artist w ho never floinished at all ; 
an incalculable liost of miscellanies of every' de- 
scription, including armour and c.ihtoets, and 
bones, fenders and street-door knockers, fire-irons, 
vvearing-appaiel and bedding, a hall-lamp, and a 
ji-oom-door.. Imagine, in addition to this incon- 
gruous mass, a bl.ick doll in a white frock, with 
two faces — one looking up the street, and the 
other looking down, swinging over the door; a 
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board with the squeezed up inscription ‘heater id. 
marine stores/ in lanky white Jetters, whose 
height 18 strangely out of proportion In their 
width ; and you have before you precisely the^ 
kind of shop to which wish tl direct your* 
^attention. • ^ • 

Although thti same heterdger^ous mix^ire of 
things w'lll be found at #11 these places, it is 
curious to observe iy^v truiy and accurately some 
ot the minor at tick's which are exposed/or sale — 
Lucies ot woanngiap^ii M,*for fnstance — maik the 
chaincter ot tlie;^*neighbouiTlood. Take Drury- 
•l.ine and Coven t-gardcii for evaiiiple. 

“ This IS essenti.illy a theatrical neighbourhood. 
There is not a potiioy i« th^ vicinity who is not, | 
, to a greater *01 l?ss oxtejit, a di.imatic character. , 
The errand-boys and cliandler^’-shop-keepgrs’ ^ns, 
aie all .staf>e-stiuck : they ‘ get fip’ plays in back 
kitchens 4 iiied for the juirjtose, and \Mill stand 
before a slKip-wuidow for houis, contemplating a 
gie.it .staring |.ortiait ot Mr somebody or other, 
ot the Koyal (Jobiirg Theatre, ‘as he iippeared in 
the character of Tongo the » Denounced.’ The 
eonscMjuence is, that tlierc is not a maniie-stoie 
shop 111 the neighbourhood, which Joes not evlulnt 
tor s.ile some t.ided ai tides of diamatic tiner|i, 
such as tirin' or four pairs ot soiled hutl* bools 
with turn over red tops, her<'tofore*worn by a 
‘lointh robber,' or ‘fittli niolj^’ a pair or rust^ 
bioad swords, a tew gauntlets, and ceit.nn re- 
sphnidiuit ornaments, n Inch, if they weie yellow 
instead of white, might bo taken lor insuiaiice 
jilati's o 4 i the Sun Fire-office. There are several^ 
ot these shops in thi* iiaiiow ^stifets siiid duty 
courts, of which there are so mafly neHr the 
national tlieatres, tind they nil ha\e tmnpting 
goods ot this description, with tlie addition, poi- 
haps, of a lady’s pink dre.ss covered with span- 
gles , white wreaths, stage shoes, and a tiaia like 
a tin lamp rejector. They have lieen purchased of 
some wretched supernuinciaues, or sixth-iate 
nctois, and ate now oneied for«the henelit of the 
rising geiieriition, who, on condition ot making 
ceitain weekl\ payments, amounting in the whole 
to about ten lr,nt>s their value, may avail them- 
selves ot such desirable baigains?^ 

“Let us take a ^ery ditferent quarter, and 
apply it to the same test. Look at a maiine-store 
dealer’s, in that reseivoiy of dirt, drunkenness, 
and drabs : thieves, oysters, baked potatoes, and 
pickled salmon -* liatcliiV highw ay. Here, ^he 
^w earing-ajiparel is^till • nautical. ilough blue 
jackets, with ipotUer-of-pearl buttons, oil-skin hat.s, 
coarse checked shii^s, and largeVcai^vass trousers 
that look as if thej^were made tor a pair of bodies 
instc^id a pair of leg^, dt.»tl*e staple commo- 
dities. Then, there are lai’ge bunches of cotton 
pocket-handkerchiefs, in colour and pattern unlikift 
any one ever saw before, with the exception of 
those on the iacks of the three young ladies with- 
out bminets who passed just now. Tin furniture 
' 18 much the same as elsewhere, with the addition 
of one or two models of ships, an^ some old 
prints of naval engagements in still older frames. 
In the window are a few compasses, a small tray 
containing silver watches m clumsy thick cases; 


and tobacco-boxes, the lid sPf each onilfmented 
with a ship, ifti anchor, or some such trophy. 
A sailor ^encTally pawnrf or s^ls all he has before 
he has been lo^«; ashore, ^id if he does not, some 
^aioured companion kimyy saies lum the trouble. 
In eitlftr ^t is utl^eiseri chance that he alter- 
waids unconsciously repurchases the same things 
at a higher price than he gave for them at tii’st. 

“ Ag<un : pay a visit, w'lth a similar object, tef a 
]|;irt ol LoIldo^^,J^s unlike both of these as they 
are to each other. Croa* over to the 8 iury side, 
and*l#ok at such shops of this description as aie 
to he found near tlu^ King’s Dench piisoii, and in 
‘the Kules.’ llow^ditfeient, and how stiij^ingly 
illUstiMtivc ot the decay of |pme «f the unfoitunate 
re.sido*it 8 m ^iis part.of the metropolis ' Impri- 
sonment and neglect haic done their wmik. ^J’lieie 
Ts contamination in the profligate denizen^ot a 
debtors’ prison ; old friends have fallen off, the 
recolk*ction ot former prosp(*nty has passed away ; 
^nd with it .ill thoughts for tin* past, ,ill cate tor 
the tutuie. Fir-st, Wiiiehes and rings, then elo.tks, 
coats, and all the iuore*expons\ve ai tides of diess, 
have found flieir wniy to tlie jiawnlu okei 's. Tiiat 
iniseiable .resource has faik'd at la^t, .uul the sale 
of some trifling article at one ot tlic.-^e shop^, lias 
been the only^nudo lent ot laising a shilling or 
tw'o, t(>*ideet^ the urgent ^Pityinds ot the moment 
Ui- essiiig-c.ises and wj itmg-d('s%,s, too old to paw'n 
but tgo good to keep , guns, tisliing-rods, nm.sical 
instiumgnts, all in the s inie eondiiion, lia\e tint 
been sold, and tlie saeiihce has been hut slightly# 
lelt. But hunger must he allayed, and what ii. is 
already become a liabit, id ea'-ily lesoited to, 
wlieii an eineigene^’* arises. Light iiriules ^ot 
clothings first ot tlie iiiined man, then ot his wife, 
at*last ot their childieii, even ol tlj^ \(iiingost, 
have been parft?d with, piecemeal. There they 
aie, ihiowii eaielessly togetj^ei until purchaser 
piesents himself, old, !»d jialched and lepuned, 
It is tine; but the make aiul nia^-iials tell ot 
lietier days alTcl the oldm they aie, the gw'att'f 
the misery and destitution cil those whom th'|j 
once adorned.” * 

* Ok the Btrekt set-lers ok Second hand 
A I’l’ARE*. 

The niultifariousness of ihe articles of this trade 
IS liiiutiilii only by wlatt the iincei Uiinty i,T tlie 
clun.ite, the c.iptices ol la.sliion, oi the esUiblished 
styles of .ipparel in the kingdom, lia\e caused to 
be worn. Hung aside, and *reworn as a lovival of 
«u obsolete style. It js<() hi leiiuirked, hof^evijr, 
that of Uie old-fashioned style* »()ne that aie 
costly have been ievi#;d. Laced co.its, and em- 
bioidered ani* lap(>*ted waistcoats, iiive long dis- 
appeared fiqpi second hand tiailic — the last stage 
«t fashions — and indeed frem all places but court 
or fancy biflls and the theatie. 

The great mart for second hand apparel was, 
in the last centuiy, in Moiimouth-street ; now, 
by one of those arlwtrary, and almost always 
inappropriate, changes m the iioinend.itiiie of 
streets, termed Diu^Iey 'Street, Seven Dials. “Mon-« 
moult * 8 treet finery” was a eoinimm teuu to ex- 
1 ^ press 'tawdiiness and pretence. Now Maqmouth- 
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Tor its new •liamo is hardly-' l^'gitiinated, [ 
lias Jio finer3\ Its^fiecond-hand Avn^j^e.s arc almost 
wholly conhiied to old ^>oots and shoes^^whicli are 
A’aniped up with agond deol of tricR'rry ; fio much so 
that a shoemaker, himso't \p. the poorer uractic 
of the ‘‘ f^eiitle <'iaft,'’ me that hlf < kni^ .iiu 

brown, paper w(‘r(' the materials of' JMonvumth- 
Htrc'et'- cohhlio^. Almost t'very nfaster in jVIon- | 
n^)Uth-str('et now is, 1 am tohf, an Irishman ; and 
the gre.it m.iiont^^ of the woikn^*/! an* Inshmrti 
also. Then* wen* a f('\V .T(‘\vs and a few yock- 
neys in this welbknown stn'ct a ^-oai oi fwo 
baik, but now this branch *of the second-hand 
tiadi^*^ IS really in the haiiJs of what may be 
eall(*d a clan A litfle business is carried on in 
Reeiuid-hand a))parei, as wo^l as Ixfets aitd*shoe», 
blit it IS insignificant. « 

Tfio head (jiiai tens of this second-liand trade 
aie now in j’ettieoat and llosemaij* lanes, rs))e- 
tially ni PettK oat lam*, and the tmflic tlieip 
(■allied on m.iy be called (>noinions. As in oth'u 
dejiai tnieiits of commerce, .both in onr own capit.il, 
in manv of onr older (ities, and in ^tlie cities of 
tin* ('oiitmeiit, the locality ap}u opriat('d to this 
tiailic IS oiu* of uario’v stieets, daik aJiej’s, and 
most o[)pi('ssn<' ciow(iii^'4 d'lie ti.nh'is seeia to 
jiidL;i' oi a Ihnjc-l'air nient, wl|'‘thei loitoii 
iio( k or a diic.il .cviiu l««n.in s erre.itco.it, hj the 
tomh, moK* reliably than by the sielit ; the^v fti- 
«)>('( t, .so to speak, with their fnieeis inort* than 
tlieii <*3 es Jlut tin* liusiiiess in I’ettitoat and 
‘Ixosi'inaiy lanes is mostly of a retail charactei. 
Ttte wholesale iiiait foi the tiade in old clothes 
has both .1 wholes.'ih* and iet.iil foim- is in a plm e 
o^ ('Special cm Kcutx , and om* of w ha h, as hein;^ 
little known, J shall lust speak. 

•• • 

Of 'inu OT,n Oi.oTiir.s K^xpUNCE, 

The ti.ule in RcconiMiand appari*! is one of the 
nio*’t ancient of (allint!;'.., and is kno\\«i in nlmo.st 
/’ver\ cemiliiy, Imt anythin^: like,tlie Old Olotlu's 
l'v\cb.'inoi' of the di'wish (jiiartei of Jjond(»n, in 
e\tei)f .and oiddr of its hiiMne''S, is iiiH'fjii.illed 
in tin* woild. Tlu'ie is indeed no other siieli 
pi. ice, .Old It is lather fbniaikahle tli.it a businers 
occapyino so min\ ]it*;sons, and K'lpinniir sucli 
i.icilities tor examination and ai ranoement, Hhmild 
not U’ltil the ye.ir IS f hax e had its le^ailated 
proia'ediiio-s The Old Clothes I^lvchan^i* is the 
Jati'.st of the centia] ni.irts, established in the ine- 
tjojiolis, , 

Smitlilield, 01 the C.ittle E\chanp;e, is tlie 
(Tldest of all tin* nf.irk(’‘ls , it is nientioiied as a 
])lace foi the^ale of horses in iho timf* (;fr lleiir}' 

II Jbllinoso.ite, or tin'* Fish hlxciianoe, i-. of 
ancient, hut •uncertain cr.i. ThwenVCardeii— the 

III nest Fruit, Wgetalde, and Flower Exchange — 
Inst became estihlishc'd as t]i<? centie .of such conf- 
merie.'u the reign of (lharles II ; tlie establish- 
iiK'Ul of the Borough and Spitalfields niaikets, as 
other malts for the sale of fruits, vegi'tablos, and 
llow'ors, being lu'.irlv as* ancient. The Iloyal 
K\( hange dates from the days^f (^fueen Elizabeth, 
and tlie Bank of England and the Stock -E^cchange 
fiom those of William 111., while the present pre- 
mises fai^the Corn anti Coal Exchanges are modern.# 


. Were it possible to obtain the statistics of the 
last quarter of a century, it would, perhaps, be 
found that^n none of the « important iiitciests 
, I hayo ment’oned has there been a greater in- 
'crease of business than in the trade in old clothes. 
Whether this piir^orfs a high (1('gree of natiomik 
prospl*rity or nfit, it is not my business .at pieseiit 
to inquire, and be it Hs it may, it is certain that, 
until the last few yeai^s, tln^'ti’.ade in old clotlies 
used to ht cariicd,.on ^uitireK^ in the open air, 
this in the localities# whicli^rl Havi* pointed out in 
iny account of the tr.ide in old nu^;al (p 1 0, vol. n ), 
as comprising the IT'tticoat-kvne district. The old 
clothes trade w.is als^pursued in liosemary-l.ine, 
but th('n — and so indeed i*L is no\y — tkis xvasdmt a 
branch of the more centr«,lized coiumeico Petti- 
coat lan<r The , head-quarters of tin* ti.iffic at 
that time wore confined to a space not moie th.un 
ten sqii.'flo yaiid.s, adjoining (hitlei-sti’eet 'i'he 
chief tiaffic elsewhere was originally in Ciitler- 
.stieet, White-street, Carter-street, and in Ilaiiow- 
alli'v — the districts of the cch'hrated ll.ig-f.nr. 

, Tlie confusion .'^iid clamour liefou* the institu- 
tion of the pij'Sent air.inuH'ments weio extreme. 
(Treat as w.is the e.xtent of the business ti.ins.u'ted, 
jfl'op]^ wondered how it could Ik* acconifilHlied, for 
it always appenn'd to a stranger, tliat If'iere could 
^b(* n(> oid('r wh.iteyer in all the disorder. The 
xviangling \yaa incessant, nor were tlu* ti.nb*- 
cont('>t.> .il w.iys (oniined to wrangling .done The 
]»assions of the lush ntiiui drovi* them to lesort to 
cuflk, kicks, and blows, wliicli tin* Jews, altlioiigh 
• with a lu'tter^comaiauil o' er tli('jr temped were 
! not slyck rt i(*tni!>.ing The East India Company, 
j some of whos(' waK'hoiises .idpnjied tlu* m.iilw't, 
f'e(juently coinpl, lined to the city authoiities ol 
the nuisance ('omplaiuts fioni other quaitms 
lyen* also fK'queiit, .aid sonK'tnnes as many as 
‘ 2 (Ul coiistabb's were neeesairy to K'Stoie oi ('ufoico 
Older. The innsaiue. hovvcNer, *like man}" <a 
public nuisance, was left to leniedy it^elf. or 
ratlu'r it was lef^ to be reniedu*d by indmdn.'il 
('nterjinse. Air. L Isaac, tJie piesent jtropneJor, 
puioh<is('d the houses which then filled ii}) the hai k 
of Phirs-lnuldi^ie's, and fornu'd the juesent Old 
Clothes Exchange. This was I'lght 3 eai i ago; 
now' theie are no moie pidicemen in tin* locality 
than in other c'qually populous parts. 

Of Old Clothes E'cchanges tlu're nie now 
1 1^0, Both adjacent, flu* one f}iht opeiu'd liy AI r. 
Isaac being the most ipiportant This is 100 
feet by 7 <k'and is the mai t to wdiich the colIectoiL 
of the cast-off aj^p.arel of the metropolis bung their 
goods for sale The goods avV* sold wholesale and 
let.ul, for an old clmhcv merci^ant wall buj’- either 
a .single hat, or an entire wardrobe, or*" a sackful 
of slioes, — I need not s.ay for odd shot's 

are not rojt'cted. In one department of “Isaac’s 
Ext'hange,” however, the goods are not sold to 
p.aitu'S who buy for their own wear 1 *ng, biU-to the 
old clothes merchant, who buys to sell ag.ain. In 
this portion of the mart are 90 stalb, averaging 
I ibout six ^Iquarc h'ct each. 

In another department, wdiieh communicates 
with the first, and is two-thirds of the size', are 
assembled such traders tos buy the old garments to 
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disposo of them, cdt]ier after a process of fleaninfr/j 
or when they liave been rt'paued renovated. 
Tle'se Inneis arc' yc'jier.illv ahojikec'pots, i#bulin|jf 
in the ofd clothes di'^tricts of Marvleboue-lanc', 
Holy well-street, j'lfonnioiitlT-stioet, \Jnion-Street 
^!)<)t(ui,i,di), S.ili'rondnll (^Fu'ldd.ine), l^rniy-lane, 
Siioiedvtcb, tlie \V'at(‘r!oo-i cad, “ainl other jrfaces 
c t winch I shall iTave to sptmk heiealter. 

The diilerence }iol«ve<'n •the hibt and se<ond 
(^ss o{ buyers ;ibo\e nvnt^med, js letdW that <>1 
til.' nwrebant and tie i»taTl bli^ijdceepei . 'i’lie one 


buyers atid sellers^, none so •Tovc'l, and nfuie so 
animated as tli^t (*t tlie Old Clothes h]\e|ianpc' 
ihibinesa Is (an led (ui in th^’ 'w hoU's.ib' dep.nt- 
Lment of the Oli Clothes JC\cli;inoes e\ i‘y\ day 
(^uiin;; the wn'ek ; and in,the ri'tail on eai h d.iy 
evcept flat tew atli (SatntdaO. The 
dews ly tli(‘ 0^1 clotlies tiadc' oh'-ern' sliutl\ I he 
connnand tlnit c^i tiuur ithibbath day lh(‘\ ''T14II do 
no nianner of woik^ ba- on a 1 ptud to th*' 

J'Velian^i' 1. 1st tia^iiday, not a siii^^le ,le'.\ could 1 
'(' ('ni».ioc‘d in anv biishiess. b’lit tlnniLth the 


l^nV'. lit.'ral'v any'.flino pie'-i'iitc-d to him which is | llel^T't' F.ibbath n obs«'rved by tlni dews and 
veinlilile, and 111 any yu.nitit\, for tin' supply ot | disieyaid -d by the* Cliiistiam, the' Cbn.stian 


Sabliatb, on the othe|jbaiid, is disi'c'eardt'd by»lew 
I .iiid Christian .dike, some jg'w oi llu' Irish e\- 
j cepted,® w ho »iay oec^bioiiall \ yo to ('ally niavs, 
. 111(1 .itteiivl .It tlu' JC\('liano(' atteiwaid.s. t'mula_\. 
ttu'ii'loro, in “ Kao f. in, i;, liki' tlu' other dafs oi 
tli(' week \F.itind.i\ cs'cepted ) , bnsiiii’^'S closes on 
the Fiiinl.i; , lio\\e\er, .at "d nisti .id o( (>. 

*()n the Fatiii.lay the kci'ii.lew tr.ideis in the 
ed, 1 .. paii.dly tin' (.is<' in the otlu'r 1 iieiehln m boo t ol tin' J'lvthin'n's niav he' m 'ui 
j'ait^ “ Vcbli, iiite t, ' said i 9 llehieAV ti.uler, J^standiiio .it then doei s— aln. r the ^Mi.ie.teue lioai s 
whom I (,()n\eis"(l \' all on the sii^p'i t. ‘‘ I s! .all j — 01 looknyu^nit ol tlieir w iiuioN. di . ssed in tin ir 
h(' cLid to stit'M \ on one imat, '•a. l>ibh \on is 1 lie^t, The-di''ss ot tin* nn'ii is tor llu' most ['.at 
shast yoni sin/.', jt is veii.v .sheep, .aid vo^l# not distiiienisli.ihle fioin tli.it <d the Kiiplmli on 
hide h\ ('»(' up'top shill}).’’ Imlei'.l, lh(' keeTiie'fis j tin' Sund.iv, ('\(^|)t th.iL ?h(U(' may he .1 ei,.,itei 


the \'holl^dl' (lealer.s liom distant jiaits, or lor 
e\()oi tjtimi, <41' hn tlu' ,^'netal tiade ot London. 
• Till' (itlf) r puu!i.v*es wlyit snits las nnliMdu.d 
ti nh', .iiid IS lilo'C to suit '.eejiihir i-i }>ionysciuins 
( IlstollK'l 

In aiiotlfei ]iart nf tlie stan" maiki't i^c.aiii'd 
on the n/in/ old clothes tiadi' to .aiy one- -dio})- 
kee|)ei, aitmin, th'i ]., '^‘^terInone^•l , 01 eentleineii. 

d' 1 r s mil 


.111(1 .aiXK''\ to ti.ule wln'iu'ver ti.ade 
})os>ihle L nases luaiiv ot tlu' ti (*qu('nt''is ol th("'e 
m.irts’ t') inliiiigc' th“ tirr.aiocnneiits .is to llu' 
maiim'i of tlie tadlie, tlioonh tl i' pi')}UKtoi3 
(mleavoia to tans'' tin' le-'iikitions to h'* strictly 
.mil led fo. 

d’he setoml ]’lv(hnng(', whuli*is;a few yaids 
.ip.at timn the' otimr i,s known as Si^nyions aud 
jjc \y s Clotlu's J‘l\( Imnye, and is unenijiloyed, iom 
It , inou' es})i'(ial hii aness })iirpos('s, e\( ept in 
till' inornnies The comnn'rti' is then w hoh'^tiU', 
lot In'Pc' aie Sold collet turns ot nni (‘det'ined jiledees 
in wt'tirine consi£»ne(l tlii'K* by th(' ]).i\\n- 

htoki'is, 01 the hiners .at the auctions of nnit'- 
deerm'd yoods, as well as (hftuelit.s liom the 
stocks ot tfie waidridie tle.ilers; ;i qiMiitity ol 
militiiry 01 mi\al .'•toil's, ami snth lik(' aitules. 
In liu' alU'iiio'u lilt' stalls aie ot^ipn'd lij retail 
I’ejilers The ground is about as laigt' as tlie iimt- 
mi'iitioned exclramn', hut is Imua r and narrower. 

In neither ot these }thu('S is there t‘\en .an 
attempt at aialati ctiiral ei'g.aice, or even neiit- 
iic'ss. The .stalls .yid });u'tai()ns .rn' of un}»amted 

wood, the w.dhs .ue li.ire, the onlv care t/aat 
.''•erns to lie manifestud is tli.it the jdTice.s should 
he dry. In the ftrst instance tliv plamnes.s w.as 
no doubt .1 necessits’^ioin motives of prudence, ns 
tie' cst.iLh.'.hinents 'ioie nyereU' specAilations, and 
now e^ely(.hmg Imt /o(s//n to he disie- 
gaided. The Old Clotlies Exchangt'S li.ive as- 
suredly one recommendation as tlu^y arc now^ 
seen— their approjtriateness. They ha\e a thread- 
bare, p||tch£;d,mnd .m road-hand look. The dresses 
^woru by the dc'alem, and the dre.sses they deal 
m, aro all in accordtmee with the genius of the 
place. But the eagerness, crowding, .aid energr,J 
-lit' the grand featuies of the scene ; and of all 


glitti'i- of img^ .ind w .it( i^-^iiyrds. The dress ol 
til# women IS ot ('\('iy kind, heciimmg, liamlhome, 
iich, t^wdiy, but seldom neat. 


Of 


Vfiiom.svr.r, Bisinl,-! at 'ini', Oi.o , 

, Cdo^iiii.-i Even AT, di;. , 

A ('o’'.s]|)io:Aid.K ([ii.mtity ot tin' old elotlu's dis- 
jmsed ol at tin' E aa.niec ,ije Jjiuielit h_\ i.ii')^- 
(;h.int.s Iioin lieland. The\ .ue then ji-icl ed in 
h.ilffi ])}' poiteis, icgularly enqihu, iil im the 
inujvose, and \^lfo hti'i.allv ht/di/ them iiji s(|u.iie 
.lad coniptut. These hales ^re ('a(.h woiLii from 

r>(d. to ihoiigii flt'Idom ami it is 

et'iioiis to i(f!«'(t iiom how in^ny cl.is'-e.s 

the })ile (.1 olTl g. unit Jits h.'H In'cii (''Ihfti'tT 
- lio'.v inii.y }ij\.ition,s h:f\o ht'eii endiiiei’# 
hetou' siiiin* of thi'M' hahiliments touml their 
w,iy into tin* pos.-i's.sion* ot tiio old clotlics- 
m.ui — what besotted deh'*u(heiy }iuL otlu'r.s m 
Ills {)osfK‘ssion — w ith wliateoi^ calculation otheis 
were dispos^'d of — how m.iny weie [»rocui('(l toi 
money, .•«nl liow many \y the tenijiting olhl.s of 
llown rs, gla.ss, oro( kety , 8[)ai,s, t.ihl('-co\ or-,, l.n 0, 
or milliin'iy — wh.it w'.as the clotiung winch coiild 
lust he 8}»<ued wiien rent w.ts to he defrayed or 
Itleadto he bought, .tml wlrtit u«s treasured uiitf] th« 
last- 111* wiat f^ein'S of g.aiety of ('•.ivity, in tin* 
opiu.a-iiOLisi* or lln* .senate, had iho [teihaj s (h [lai U d 
weaieis ot ^#ne oi tliat Imap ol •old clothes 
figured — throiigh liyw many possessors, and again 
tirougli wh.it new, scenes of middle-class or 
arti/an coniiort had these die.sse.s pas.s('d, or thtough 
wh.'it accidents of " genteel ” pi ivation and (le.sti- 
tiition — and lastly thr(»ugh what necessitu's of 
sqn.ilid w ndcliedness aifd low debaucheryn 

K\ery kind oi fid attire, fiom the highest to 

. , -- — - the rnjy l<i'U\dy I , was empluitually told, wais 

tin* many curious sights in London there is none I sent t(* lieland. 

picturesipio (from tlie various costumes ot tlie , Some of the bales arc composed of garnieiits 
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origin^ly made for*ilie labouring classes. These 
are made up of oyery description^iof colour and 
material — cloth, cordujoy, woollen corjjs, fustian, 
moleskin, flannel, velveteen, plaid%j and the several 
varieties of those substance^. , In thgm are to b< 
seen coats, grerit-coat%, ^jacketsj troMsers, and 
breecl^ps, but no other hnbiliments, such aji boots, 
shirtt, or stockings. I was told by a gentleman, 
AVho between 40 and 50 years ago was familiar 
Avith the liberty and poorer pa^i5*of Dublin, thfctt 
the most coveted and* the most saleable all 
second-hand apparel was that of leather b/eeshes, 
worn commonly in some tif the country parts 
of i.lngland half a century back, and sent 
in considerable* qiiali titles at that time from 
London to Ireland. These neth-er habftiments 
wcie coveted because, as the Dublin sellers wou^fl 
say,* they “ would wear for ever, and look illigant 
after that.” liuck-skin breeches are now never 
worn e.xcept by giooms in their liveiies, 
gentlemen when hunting, so tliat the trade in 
them in the Old Clothes jllxchange, and their ex 
jiortalion to Ireland, aie at an end. Th-i next most, 
saleable thing — I may mention, incidentally — 
vended cheap and second hand in Dublin, to the 
])oor liishmen ot the period I speak of, w’as a 
Avig • And happy wjis the mainwho cojild wear 
two, one over the,othori» * 

Some of the Jiish huyers ivho are regular ft-e- 


* 01d*mermo curtains, and any second-hand decora- 
tions of fiingefe, woollen lace, &c., are in demand 
for Hdllani. * 

Twelve bales, averaging somewhere about 100^. 
' each in value, but not fully lOOL, are sent direct 
every wefck of the ' year from,, the Old Clothei. 
Exchange to distant places, and this is not the 
whole of the traffic, afiart from what is done retail. 
I am informed on the bAst authorit}", that the 
average trade mf\y bp stated at 1500/!. a wepk 
all the year roujid. ‘ WheA I come to the 
conclusion of the subject, however, I shall b^ 
able to present statistics pf the amount turned 
over in the resp^tive branches of the old 
clothes trade, as well A of the number ^of the 
traffickers, only one-fourth whom ftre now 
Jet/B. t. ^ 

The conversation which goes on in the Old 
Clothes* Exchange during business hburs, apart 
from the " larking” of the young SAveet-stiiff and 
orange or cake-sellers, is all concerning business, 
but there is, even while bii.siness is being trans- 
acted, a frequent interchange of jokes, and even of 
practical jok^. The business talk — I was told 
by an old clothes collector, and I heard similar 
femarks — is often to the following ellcct : — 

IIow pinch is this here ? ” says tho man ivlio 
come? to buy. '' One pound live,” replies the 
Jew seller. “I won't give you above half the 


quenters ol tlie Jjondon Old Clothes E.Yo/iange, 
take a small npai tinent, often a garret oi a cellar, 
' in J’etticoat-lane or its vicinity, and to this room 
tlA'V convey their purchases until a sufficient stock 
lias been collected. Among these old clothes the 
Vish posscssois cook, or at any lato eat, their 
meals, and ujion them they sleep. I did not hear 
that SAich ^^eul'TS were more than ordi narily ‘un- 
healthy ; though it may, }icrhnp8,’lvi assumed th*at 
such habits aie fatal «‘,o health. What may be the 
average duration of life fSmong old cipthes sellers 
who live 11% the midst of their ^wares, I do not 
knoSv, and believe that no facts have been col- 
on the 8ul)j(A;t ; but I certainly saw among 
them some very old men. 

Other wholesale buyers from Ireland occupy 
decent lodgings in the neighbourhood — decent 
CDiisidenng the loc.^iity. In Phil's-buildings, a 
kind of wide alley wlftph iorms one of the ap- 
proaches to the I'lxchange, are eight rtfspoctable 
apartments, almost always let to the Irish old 
clothes mei chants. , 

Tradesmen of the same class come also from 
file flirge towns of Enghlnd and Scotland to buy 
for their cusftmfers some of the Ipft-off clithes of 
London. * 

Nor is tlh's the extent of* the v^kolesale trade. 
Dales ot old clothes are expoiited to«Delgium and 
Holland, but pnncipally to^ llollaii;!. Of tife 
quantity of goods thus exported to the Continent 
not above one-half, perhaps, can be called old 
clothfs, while among these the old livery suits are in 
the best demand. The other goods of this foreign 
trade are old serges, duffles, Mcarpeting, drugget, 
and heavy woollen goods generally, of, all the 
descriptions which I have before enumenjited as 
parcel the second-hand trade of the streets. 


I money.” Half de money,” cries the salesman, 
I I can’t take dat. Vat above the Ifl.v. dat you 
I offer now vill you give for it ? Vill you give me 
1 eighteen'^ VeJI, come, give ush your 11101^3% I 've 
! got nja rent to pi^y.’’ But the man sa^'s, I only 
bid 3’ou 6d., and I shan’t gne no more.” 
iVnd then, if the seller finds he c;in get him to 
spring” or advance no further, he says, “ I shup- 
posh I niusht take 3'our money oven if I Inosh b}^ 
it. You ’ll be a better cushtomer anoder time.’’ 
[This IS still a common “ deal,” I ftm assured by 
one who began the business at 13 years old, and 
is now upwards bt GO years of age. The I’ot- 
ticoat-lanor will alwaj'S ask at least twice ns 
much us he means to take.] 

For a more ^detailed account of the mode of 
business ns conducted at the Old Clothes Ex- 
change I refer the reader to p. 308, vol. i. Hub- 
sequent visits have shown me nothing to alter m 
that description, although written (m one of my 
lelvcrs in the Mornii}(j Chrhniclr), nearl}^ two 
3^ears ago. , I have merely to add that 1 have 
there mentioned the receipt oI" a halfpenny tolt ; 
but this, 1 find^ is not leviejl on Saturda3"3 and 
Sundays. * *' 

I ought notbobiirtit stating that pilfering one 
from another by the poor persons who have col- 
lected the second-hand garments, and have carried 
them to the Old Clothes Exchange to dispose of, 
is of very rare occurrence. This i^^the mt"e com- 
mendable, for many of the wares could not be 
identified by their owner, as he had procured 
*.thcm only that morning. If, as happens often 
enough, a man carried a dozen pairs of old 
shoes to the Exchange, and one pair were stolen, he 
might have some difficulty in swearing to the 
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identity of the pair purloined. It is tru^ that 
the Jews, and crock-men, and others, »vho collect, 
bv '=;ale or barter, masfjfs of old cloth es/^notf all 
tlu'ir defects very minutely, and inigh^ have no 
moial doubt as to ideiitit}^, nevertheless the 
magistrate would probably ooncllid.e that the legal 
evidence — were it only circiimstantuil^-was insif- 
cK'nt. The } oung *thieves, litwever, who Hock 
from the low lodging^iusos* m the neighbour- 
%no<j^ aie an especial troiiblt^ in ^ Petticoarf.-lane, 
w'lu're the people roblled»arf geiierally too luisy, 
aiK^the article stolen T)f too little \a!iie, to induce 
a ]tios(‘cntion — a knowlgiige which the jiuenile 
piliiuer IS not slow in a'aiinrmg. Sometimes w’hen 
thcM* bo\ s are i^iiight pilft 4 iMg,^iev are severely 
b#.it('n, esfi'i lallv b\^the ivymen, who are aided 
bv tile men, if the tliief ofters any fonmdabh; re# 
sist.inc'', or atiiiggles to retain the blows. 

• • 

Oj' Tilil Um.S SecoMi-iianD Gatlme\ts. 

1 ]iA\!; now to desciibe tiu' uses to whicli the 
sevm.il kii ds of ganiK'iits whicl^ < onstitute the 
eommeiio' ol the Old tdotlu's I'lxch.inge aia* (b*- 
\oted, wluthei It lie iiK'iely iii the resale ot the 
a])j)<ii(‘l to he w'oni in its oiigin.il loim or in a 
r“paired oi Koio'ated foiin, or wlielhei it «l)e 
“vmkeil up' into ttther luibiliments, or ilo uselii! 
fo; the making i)!' other dcstnplieiis of woolhm 
fihncs ; or I'lse wheLlier it be fit meu'lv foi its last 
Stages the lagdiag foi tin* papei -maker, oi the 
iiMiini’e heap lor the Imp-gi ower. 

llacli '' Iffl off ” gaimerit has its pi'cnlmr after 
at eoi dm;’, to its ni.itonal and ctiidiTioii. ^^le 
]iia(t!sed e_\ e of the old dothesman at oi^a* em- 
1)1, a es ev(M \ tayialnlity of the ayip.irel, and the 
amount w hieh these cap, ibilities will realize, wbe- 
^hei thf'v be ivoolh'ii, linen, cotton, leathern, oi 
silken goo[ls; OI wd'-uher they bt' artu les v. Inch 
(aimot be cliissec'^uiHler any of tliose design, itmiis, 
^iich a.s mat iiito.she.s and furs. 

A ■/nidiif coat is tie mf).st ser\^eeal)le of anv 
fietond-h.ind clothing, ongiii.illv good. It tan 
bt‘ rt' culled, re coll.iied, oi the skirts r(‘-liiH‘d with 
now tip old silk, 01 wiili a substiJJ^itt* lor silk 
It can be “restored” if tlie seams be wliitt* and 
the gmieral ,(ppeai.inct' wliat ns best nndersttiod 
i)y the e\[uessi\(> Avord “seedy,” This lestor.i- 
tion IS a sort of le-dyeing, oi^iather rt'-colounng, 
hy the .ipplication of^ gall and logwood svitli ;i^ 
small poitit)]] of cojiperas. If the under slee\(* be 
woi#i, ,is it often IS by tiiose whose a\oca^ioiic are 
Hetbmtai y, it is renewed, and fieqiiently with ji 
^secondhand piece of fWith “to mab !i,i so that 
’ there is no perceptilje difl^k’^'^’i’c** between the 
lenew.il and#the other part.s. an honest 

aitis.in m this way becomes possessed of bis 
f^umhn frock-coat, as does many a smarter clerk 
or shopman, impressed with a regard to his pei- 
f^oiial ap{>m>.iance.* 

In the last century, I mav here observe, and 
» perhaps 111 the early part of the pre.sent, when 
’"'o,,il, n nuicli dearer, much ni#ie sub- 

staiiti.il. and therefore much more durable, it avas 
Common roreconomists to havea good coat“ turned.” 
it W'as taken to pieces by the tailor and rc-made, 


fbe inner part becoming the onfcr. This rnode 
pioMiilcd alike J^’ance and England ; lor Mo- 
litVe makes miser, Uiu pa^on,, magnanimously 
resolve to incur tift* cost of his niany-yo,u s’-old 
cBa# being “ tinned,” . for tfae cehdjration of liia 
expected nia#-nme, with^f young and w<'althy 
biide. y.yns way of di'aling with a secombliand 
garment is not so*g(*ner,il*now as it wois ferinekly 
in London, nor is it in the countiy. 

It# the feurtout #ij^*incapable ot restoration to 
the appearance of a “ lespePtable ” garment, tlie 
skirts #«r^ sold for tin* making of cloth caps , 
or for the m.vtei i.il of Woys oi “youths'" Av.m.t- 
eoats ; oi lor “ pooi coi^itry curate.s' gaitius; b#t 
not so lunch now as tliey (mc(#W('H*. The poor 
joiirneynifti pui'tons,” !• was told, “ now goes 
tor ^he new slops; they're often green, and is 
laid b\ ‘vertiMunents, ami lulU, and them hoolfs 
alxuit l.ashions winch is a!l ovi'r both tonii- 
tiy and town. lb> \ on know, sir, why llieni 
tlu'U' books IS alvva 3 's imule so small ^ The Icave.s 
! IS ai»out foul inclies R(|uiie Tint 's to pieveiit 

tlg-ii bung ail}’' Use as w’asti' ])af)er, 1 'll back a 
I coat su( b .IS i.s^.sonietimes sold liy a gentlmuaii’.s 
seivanL to w'eai out two lenv .slo[)s.” 

• C/odLs are things of reed}' stili' tis any kind 
j of old g.irineiit.s. good, oi even reparahhp tlu'y 
are in deifiand *l)oth lor tl#' hiuiu’ and foieigii 
t*i,id(’^, as clo.ik,s, it too lar gomv 'vhich is but 
I larely tl#‘ c.ise, they aie ('syieci.illy availuhle lor 
j lli(‘ saiiK’ png'jio.se.s as the .surtmit Tin' same may 
b<‘ s,iid of llu' gie.it-ii^i.vt. 

j •/>/<.'>, i rttals aie far less useful, a.s if cle.nii’d up* 
ami repaiied they aie not in dimnind among the 
wmikmg chisse.s, and the clcuks and .shopmen on ^ 
tmall salaru's are ofti'ii tempted hy the price, 1 
wrn t(Md, to buy sonu' wrmiheil ni'w tkiiig 
rather than a si^penor ceat .second-hand. The 
diess-coatc, howu'ver, are usi'd b)|jc;ip,s. SfTnn'times 
a coat, for w|^u-h the colTtutor may hav<‘ given 
, IS cut lip for tl^(‘ repaii.s of hetti’i gi^’inents. 
Ttmusns aie le-S(. ill'll and K’p.iiis'd where tli?’”'' 
materi.il is stnmg enough: ami •they aie, 1 am 
infoiined, now about tin* only habilinn nt which ns 
eM*r«“ turned,” and tint Iml^cxceptinnally. d’he 
repaiis to trousei.s are nmierf’eadily effected than 
those to coal.s, and tioicser.s are^freely bought by 
the colh'ctois, and as lieeK' ic-botight by tin* 
pulilii. • * • 

If o/s/'corf^' I .still sjieak of Avoollen fabiics 
aie Kometiines used m i'ii})-n]aking, ami weie used 
in g.iitei -making. Lut gi'iierally, at the pre.sent 
tini^, the Avorn edges aie c*iit a*v.iy, the buttiffis • 
renewed c#- wplai^-d by a new B(*t,*sc*iietimeH of 
glittering glass, the buttoi>holes i ('paired or their 
j.iggedriess gnnijrR*d d#Avn, and so the* waistcoat 
is leproduced ^'is a ^Av.iistcoat, a si/.e smaller. 
Son^'timea a “ vest,” a?^ w'aistcilats are occasionally 
called, is used*l>y the < hea]> boot-makers for the 
“legs” of a wonnin’s cloth boots, eitlier lucci? or 
buttoned, but not a qn.irter as much as they Avould 
he, I Avas told, if the Imtt^ns and button- hole.s of 
yie Avaistcoat would ‘^do again” in the boot. 

Nor ns ^the Avoolleu gmnnent, if too thin, too 
worn, OI •too rotten to be devoted to any ot the 
uses I have specified, filing away as worliiless. To 
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the* traders in Vcond-hand apparel, or in the 
mains of second-hand apparhl,^ dust-hole is an 
unknown rece\)Wle.* The woollen rag, for so it 
is then considered, when unrar^elled can be 
available for the ipanufacturo of clieap yuriM, 
being mixed with ncW|,\vool. ,It is#no\e probable, 
however, that the ]»iece of wodii/m fabric which 
h?8^ been rejected liy those wbo m.ike or mend, 
and who must make or mend so clieajily that the 
veriest Aagrant may be theif ristomer, is feymed 
not only into a new' material, but into a material 
which sometimes is made into a new* ^^rinent. 
These garments an; infers r to those woven of new 
wool, both in look and w/^ar ; but in some articles 
the re-manufacture is lieautilul. The fabric thus 
sn.itclual, as It weie, from tliefViuns vi' cloth, is 
known as shoddy, thi‘ chief seat of mtinnfacture 
bi'ing in Dewahnry, a simill tou n in yoiksiiirc. 
The old material, when duly prepared, is tom 
into wool again by means of fine machinery^ but 
the reiovered wool is shorter in its tibie and 
more Inittle in its nature; it is, indeed, more a 
voolleii pulp than a wool. 

Toucliing tins peculiar branch ^f manafacture, 
J will line cite froid the A! (h )inHj Ch'i a 
brief desciiption of ^ Shoddy Mill, so chat th« 
reader may have as compreli^nsi'. e a knowlodgt' 
as possible of thg fe^'er.il uses tt^ w'hMi his left- 
oil' tloth(‘s ma^*be put, i * 

“ The small town of Dewsbury Indies, in the 
woollen district, v(uy much the siyno position 
wdiich Oldham does m the^cotton countiy — tlu‘ 
spinning and jirepanng of wMste and lefiise iivi* 
terials. To tins stuff the name of ‘'shoddy” is 
gi\eii, but the real amf orthotlox “shoddy” is a 
production of the woollmi dmtricts, and eon.sistf 
of llie. second-hand wool mnnuf.vctured by tin' 
tearing up, or lathei the grinding, of woollen rags 
by ineilus of coarse aviUows, calli'd devils; tlie 
operation of wdiich sends forth cljokiiig clouds of 
dry pungent dnt and floating fibtes^ — the real and 
anginal “ devil's dust.” llkving been, by tlie 
agency of the .iiacliinerA in question, reduced to 
sometliing like the oiiginal raw material, frc.sh 
wool IS added to tlic pnlp in different proportions, 
aceotding to the quvbty of the stuff to be mauu- 
facturecl, and tWv mingled material is at length 
rowoiki'd in the usu"l way into a little serviceable 
emth. 

“ There are some shodd> mills in the neighhonr- 
hood of nuddcMsfield, but the mean little town 
of Dewsbury may be taken as the metropolis of 
t!.e niannfactnre. Some mills are devoted salcly 
to the 8c**ti..g, preparing, and grinding of rags, 
which are w'orked up ir the neighbouring factories. 
Hero great bales, choke full of filthy tatteis, lie 
scattered about the ya'd, while the continual 
arrual of loaded waggons keeps adding tc the 
lieap. A glance at the exterior of these mills 
show^s their character. The walls and part of 
the roof are covered with the thick clinging dust 
and fibre, which ascendc in choky volumes from the 
open doors and glasslesa windows of the groupd 
floor, and winch also poiir^ forth from a chimney, 
constructed for the purpose, exactly like smoke. 
The mill is covered as W'ith a niildew'y fiSngiis, and 


upon^ the gray slates of the roof the frowzy 
deposit is (vften not less than two inches in depth. 

in thr upper story of ^hose mills the rags are 
stored. A great ware-room is piled in many 
places from the flof»r to the ceiling with bales of 
woolleu rags, torn strips and tatters of cyery 
c«’our peeping' out from the. 'bursting dcpositoiies. 
There is hardly a#country id Europe Avhich does 
not contribute its quota of material to the shoddy 
manufacturer, Kags are brought from France,^ 
(rennany, and’ m gi'eat qiw'.ntities from Belgium. 
Denmark, I understand, is ftivourably looked upon 
by the tatter merchants, being fertile in morsels of 
clothing, of fair quality. Of domestic rags, the 
Scotch bear off'^the /palm ; and possibly no one 
will be surprised to hear, taat of all rags Irish 
,T.ig.s^ai’e the most worn, the filthiest, and gene- 
rally the most unprofit.ible. The gradations of 
valutf in the world of rags are indeed remaikable. 

I was shown rags worth 50/’. ])ei ton, and rags 
worth only 30.s. The best class is formed of the 
remains of fine cloth, the produce of which, eked 
out with a few# biuunes of fresh wool, is destined 
to go fortli to the woild again as broad cloth, or 
at all events as pilot cloili. Fragments of dam.i.sk 
and .‘■Icirts of merino diesses foim the staple o( 
mfddle-elass rags , and even the \e^v worst bales 
- they* appear unmitigated mashes of fiowzy 
fifth — afford hero and there some fragments of 
calico, which are wrought up into lirowii paper. 
The refuse of all, mixed wath the stuff wdiieh even 
t)i(‘ •'h • Mv in d-'Ml rejects, is packed off to 

the .iiriic.. •I'l'.il Ill'll c ' lor use as im^nure, to lei- 
tilize the Iiop gardens of Kent. 

'•‘Umfer the rag w.iie-rooin is the sorting and 
picking room. Here the bales are opened, and 
tlicir contents piled in close, povert3’--sm(‘lling 
masses, upon the floor. The operatives are (ui- 
tircly women. They sit upon low stools, or half 
sunk and half enthroned amid i aqis of tlie filthy 
goods, busily employed in aiiaiiging tlumi accord 
ing to the colour and the quality ol the morsels, 
and fioni the more pietending quality of rags 
caietully ripping out every particle of cotton 
which they can detect Biles of r.igs of different 
sorts, dozen5 of fe<“t high, are the obvious fiuits 
of their labour. All these women are over eigh- 
teen years of age, and the wages which the} an* 
paid tor ten hours' noik arc (w. per week. They 
look squalid and dii ty eiioiigli ; hut all of them 
chatter and several sing over tiieir noisome la- 
lionr. The atmosphere of the room is close and 
oppressive; and altiiough nr> particularly offensive 
smell is perceptible, ther^ is a choky, mildewy 
! soit of odour — a liot, moist exhalation — arising 
] from the Sf.vid.'r smouldeiing piles, as the woik- 
wonien toss armfuls of rags from one heap to 
another. This species of work is the lowest and 
foulest which any phase of the factory system can 
show. 

“ The devils are upon the ground tloor. The 
choking dust bursts out from door and vvindi vv, 
and it is not until a minute or so that the visitor 
can see the workmen moving amid the clouds, 
j catching up armfuls of the sorted rags and tossing 
I them into the inacliine to be tom into fibry frag- 
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monts by the whiiling revolutions of its teeth. 
The place in which this is done is a large bare 
j-oon, — the uncovered •beams abo'e, tlil rrnigh 
stone walls, and the woodwork of thef unglazed 
\MiHiows being as it were furred over with cling- 
ing* Avoolly matter. ,On the flooc the dflst and 
coarse filaments lie &s if ‘it hail b^n snowing 
snuff.’ The workmen are coa<l'd \\ith the flying 
powder. They weiM’ brftfdageif over their mouths, 
SC) .«%to prevent as much as pn^ibl% the inhalation 
of the dust, and seem*lo.ifh To kmiiovo the protec- 
ting for a moment, fhe rag grinders, with their 
sfiuahd, dust-stieun garnv'nts, powdered to a dull 
gr.ijisli hue, and with their byyj^d.iges tied o\er 
the greater parW of ^heir fSces, move about like 
n^nimated* mummie.s in thrtr swalhings, looking 
most ghastly. The w'age.s ui tliese jjoor crea1iireal*| 
do not exceT>d 7 .^. or 83. a wt'ck. The men aie 
much better p*aid, none of them making le«8*than 
IS.*? a w'eek, and many earning ns much as ‘dX? 
Not one of them, however, wuU admit that lie 
found the trade injurious. The dust tickles them 
a little, they say, that is all. Tlif\ feel it most 
• of a Monday inoinmg, after being aU#Sunday in 
th(* fresh an. Wlien they first take to the woik 
It halts their thu'ats ,i little, hut they drink mujt 
t'M, and tha^ .'!onn cures them Th(*3’’gaie all 
ninie or l(*ss .siihjec t to ‘ shodd}’' fever,' they co*i- 
fess, especially after tenting the grinding of the 
very dusty sorts of stuff — w'orbted stockings, for 
evainple. The shoddy fi'vor is a sort of stufling 
of th(' head and nose, woth sore throat, and it 
sometimes fflrcea them to gne over w'o^k for two 
or tliK'e dav'i. or at most a w'eek ,* hut^the di,s- 
oider, the Wdikmeii say, is not fatal, and Jeaves 
no ]).irticulai h had effects. 

“ In spite of a>l this, howo\er, U*is manifestly 
impossible lor human lune:s to breathe under siitli 
ciK umatanees u ithont .snlTenng. The Msitor ex- 
po-.ed to tile atiif)S]iliere^for ten nnniites expe- 
fleneea an unpleasant choky sensation m the 
thioat, which lasts .ill the reinaindeT of the da}’. 
The loc: guilders, moreuier, according to the best 
accounts, aie very Rubject to astlimalic complaints, 
]).iiticular!y ulien the .ur is doll and jj’arm. The 
shoddy fever is said to he like a liad cold, with 
enphtant acrid running from the no.se, and a great 
deal of expectoration. It is when there is a par- 
ticnloily dirty lot of lags to <10 ground th.it tlie 


shire a “ house and. a ebantbor.*’ The ch.amber 
has generally a bM amid the loon>a- The weavers 
complain of ifregular woik angi diminished wages. 
TUieir average pa}*,*one week with another, Avith 
tfietr wive.% to yiiid for ^oiti — /, r., to place tlie 
thread upon t^e ^obbin w I^elT goes into the .'■lintth' 
—18 hardly so much as Iff.';, a week. Tlicw \w)ik 
long hours, often Ifourteen* per day. Sonietinfes 
the weaver is a small capitalist with peih.i})s h.iit 
a dc^en looms, af^ii n han^ jenny for Rjnnning 
thre.id, 0tjie woikpt'ojile being within Ins own 
family fis regular apiirimtiees and journeynu'n.” 

J)r. Hemingway, a gen thon.in wdio li is a huge 
piactice in the shoddy diftnct, h. is given the (oIIonIT- 
ing infoiin.ition touching the “ flmddA fiwer” . — - 

“The disease'* popul. Illy know'u as ‘shoddy 
fe^e^|^’ and whuh is of fieqinmt occuvience, is 4 
.species of In onehitis, cammed by the it ntating effect 
of the floating pai til les of dust upon (he mucous 
men^irane of the tiachc.i and its lauiifieatioiis. In 
general, the attack is easily cunnl p.uticu'arly if 
the p.itient has not lieen fcir .my length of tune 
exfiosed to th^ecMting c.uise - by elieivoseing 
.H.iline diaughts to allay tlm syrnjitoniatic f hiile 
action, folh'wod hy (‘xpc'ctorants to lelitwc* the 
ffmeous menil)ian<‘ of the ir^t.itiiig dust ; huL .1 
long contnn^ance^of^onploymei^t 111 the contmii- 
iy,tedmtmospliero, hiingiiig oft as’it does K'pi'ated 
attaclfs of the drsease, is too apt, ih tlie end, to 
undeiininC the comstitulion, .ind pioduce a tiain of 
pectoral disftase.'i, oftem closing with ymlmonary 
consumption. Oplitbalniic attacks aie hy no 
infills uncommon among the shoddy-grinders, some 
of whom, liowever, w e.ir ^vii e-g.niz(' 8])eLt.icJes to 
protect the eyes. As reg.gids tlie effect of the 
(H’cuj).'itioii upon health, it may aboiten life by 
about five year.s 01^ a rough .iveroge, tal<1Tig,^of 
coiiise, as the point of comJ)au^ou, the average* 
longevity of the district in i^hicli*t!io m.iiiuf.ictine 
is earned on.” • 

“ Shoddy fever” 4s, in fact, a mn'llturitmn of ^ 
tlie very fatal disease induced by what i.s called 
“ diy giinding” at Slieflield , hiiT of eoiirRc* the# 
particles of woollen fil.ijnent aie le.ss fatal in tlieir 
iiitliusice than the flo.iting stei^ dust produced by 
the opeiation in qiichtion. * ^ 

At one time shoddy cloth w^'ls not good and 
firm enough to lie used for,?)th('r purposc.s than 
.such as jiaddtiig by tailois, and in the mnei linings 


people arc usually attacked 111 this way, but ibe 1 of carnages, by co.u'h-buildei s. It w;is riot us(‘,i 

lexer seddom keeps them more than two or three " ‘ *' ‘ ' ' 

davfwfrom their xvoik. • * 

“In other inilU the Ags are not only eronnd, but 
the shoddy is w’orked ujl*into coarse n,id*cloth, a 


•great proportion of which is ^nt to America for 
slave clothingf(.and much now sffld to the slop- 
shops). 

“After the rags have been devilled into shoddy, 
the remaining processes are much the same, al- 
though co^^d acted* in a co.irser way, as those 
performed in the manufacture of w’oollen cloth. 

is, for the most part, carried on at 
the homes of the woikpeople. The difmestic 
arrangements consist, in every case, of two toleni 


for jmr])o.ses whitli w'onld expoic it to ,stre.ss, hut 
only to a mndei.ali' wear oi fiieiion. Now' .‘iliodd}^ 
which modern nnprovrimuits hafe ijade suscep- 
tible of recfnftig a»fine dye (it alw'ays*lo(ike(i a 
dead colour at one period), ^is made into cloth lor 
soldiers’ and sailof * uniffirms and for jnlftt cout.s ; 
into blanketing, cVrugciei, st.iir and other carpeting, 
and tnto those Jieauti fill tahle-coxeis, with their 
lich woollen look, on w'hich elegantly drawn aikd 
el.ibnrately coloured designs aie printed through 
the applic.ition of aquafortis. Thus the rags 
which the beggar could no longer hang about linn 
t(»cover his nakedm'ss, liiay be a component of the 
soldier's or jailor’s unifcfrni, the carpet of a palace, 


1. ... V » ^ mu'iti- ■ i9wii.uct P v/i ouuntnjii, iiit; uiii prL ui a pu 

be'n rooms, one .above the other, with a cellar | or the libi^iy tabh*-eover of a pnine minister. 


a plan of construction called in Yoik* j Tlure is xct another mselorold woollm clothes 
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What Is not good for shodd/ is^ood fnr manure, j 
and more espe^i^ill}' for the mauuie prepared hy \ 
tlie Mgricultiinsts in V(‘nt, iSusti^x, and Jlerc'ford- 
shire, for the (ultuie^of a difficult plant — h^pV 
It iH good also for land used), 
so tliat we again have tin* refAairii of the old 
gruaneiit in our beer oi <mii hrcini. * 

I ha\(' liithf'itn spoken of « < 4 'l'riL fabrics. ^Tlie 
gainieiits of olhei materials are .seldom diverted 
fioni then oiiginal use, for ar long as «t.fipy will | 
hold togr ther they can sold for i*x[)ort.ition to i 
lUKdaiid, tlioiigli of ( otti se ^or vco^Mrifliiig amounts j 

Tin* black. !'(('* f and Tl'f the | 

latt'T now so eoinmonly ,woni — i',re almcst alw.i^s 
K'sold .IS waetcoats, and oft enoiigli, wlii'ii le- ! 
Ibniiid and i ('biittoin'd, make a very nspr'ibible • 
h'ldsing gai incut. Nothing seifs better to the , 
woi kiiig-c lasses thin a yo.c/ si'eond-hand M-st of ' 
tin two inateii.Lfs (d .s.itin oi velvet. It tlie 
lio\\e\ei, l)c .so worn and fiau'd that mending is | 
lnlpo^.sl^)Ie, the b.'iek, il not in the .s.inu* plight, is 
leinoced for leliaidciiig oi iinv w.fistcoat, ;.iid ftie I 

s. Uin tlirov/ii .iway, dill* id the f* vv things which j 

in its hist .stage ns iitteily ^^llu(*le^s. It is th« : 
fionie with .‘'ilk WtiH?eo,it.:j, ai|^l for the most p.irt j 
with velvet, velvet \vaistco.1t maj' he tbiown I 

in tin* ii'liis^ In*. Ip with the woidleti iul.,s fHr , 
in.imiie TIu* colound waistcoat.s of .siil^ or velvet j 
aie dealt with in tin* same way. ^t one time, i 
when iindei-waisteoat ^ wi-re worn, the ecfges being j 

* |Usl disei'i luble, (juantities w(‘i(“ made out of ^iie 
lull waistioats wlien* a Miliuieiuy of the* .stulF wa.s i 
, iinwoMi. This fa.shion* ns iiow' lieconmig li'ss and j 
h's.s followed, and ns pi inti|i:illy in vogue in tl*- ! 
lun't' .*of wdiite uiidi'i-waisti oats. Foi the jean 
and other vests even it .i mixture of iiniterniks - - ' 
theie IS the sain^* use as wh.itll have descrihed of i 
tlie bh'K k s.itin, aiid*failiiig that^ they aic geiie- 
lally tr^nsfeiiible to the lag luig. 

Inive bi'coiue in gie.iL*( i demand than (“ver 
^ among the stKat- buyers since tiu* introduction 
into the London trade, and to so giejit an (*xtent, 
ot tlie silk, vi lvet, *J'’ieiKh, OI Painsiaii liats^ Tlie 
coustriu lion id thvse hats is the s.aiue, jind the 
i.isv w.iv in vvlbc'li tlie hatdiodies aie made, lias 

t. iused a number (iNpoor pei’Mims, with no [nevious 
"kuow leilge ol hat iinVkuig. to cuter yito the trade. 

“ Then* s Imiidieds staiviug .it it, ’said a liat- 
mauuf.ietun*!' to me, *’ iii ifi'iiuoiidsey. Lock’s-*! 
field.s, and the itoiongh ; ay, liiimireds.” This 
^iicility in the *iinikMig ol the bodus ot tli« new 
silk liat'PH\]iute as available^ in the Restoration of 
till* boilies of the ol%' hiits, ns 1 sli.ill show fioin 
the iiikriuation of a kighlv* pitelligent nitisan, 
vvlu) told me that of iill^ pcoplp he dishked rich 
slop-sellers; but there vv^as another class vvLch be 
i^islikcd more, and that vv.is nch‘slop-buv ers 

Till* bodies of the stuff or beaver Inits of the 
best quality are made of a firm felt, wrought up of 
fim* wool, rabbits’ Iniir, I've,, and at once elastic, 
linn, and light. ()ver tlws is placed the nap, yre- 
jiared Inm the hair of tlje beaver. The bodies of i 
the silk hats are made id calico, vvliicl* is blocked 
(as indeed is the felt) and stillencni atfd pasted up 
unui “ only a liat-inaker can tell,” as it was ex- 
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pressed to me, good sound bodies from bad; and 
the Jilop^iasters go for the cheap and bud.” The 
covering is not a nap ot arty hair, but is of silk or 
velvet (tJie words .are used indifferently in the 
trade) rpanufactiired for the puipose. Thus if an 
ol^ hat be ^broken, or lathe^ crashed out of‘all 
sliape, the body can be glazed and sized up again 
so as to suit till* i^op lu^tter, if sold to him as a 
body, and that vvlicther if be bf felt or c.ilico, If, 4 r 
however, the .<<^lk ^:( 4 .ver of^the hat be not Lorn 
utterly awavq thC bod}^ without stripping off the 
covci, can be re-blncked and i e-set, and the «lk- 
velvet trimmed rip and “ set,” or re-dyed, and a 
decent li.it is soM«i*ijinjj3 piodiiced hy these iiieams, 
Moie frequent! vq hovvevi*!, c. 6tert*])ing shower of 

^jam dc'^tioys the whrtle fabric. 

X)ron(l-ka}%d Caps are r.irely liroiiglit into this 
ti.idq „ 

Suih things as diainrs, faiivel iratstroals, tind 
vvh.it 13 sometimes called “ inner wear,” sell very 
well wlien wn'tshed up, patclied for patches do 
not in.ittci in^a g.irinent hidden from the eye 
when vvoin or mended in any inanner. Jdaniiel 
waistcoats •and di.ivvers are often in demand by' 
the .sticct-si'lleis and the street-labourers, as they 
i\A' considered “good against the i lieamatics.” 
These Ifabiliments an* oiicn .sold unrl paiied, liaving 
bfen nieiely washed, ais tlie pooi men’s wivi's nuiy 
he competent to exeiute .in easy bit of tiilonng; 
or j>erha})S the men tlieiiisi lvc*.s, it they liiive been 
le.iied as mechanics, and they believe (perliaps 
enoneously) th.it so tliey obtain a Ix^tei baig.iin 
^/ui(s ie^>aiied and sold as ehirts, or (oi old 
Imen , 4lie trade is not liuge. 

AJot's aic dallied np, but only when 

theie is little to be done m d.uiiiiig, as they aie 
retailed at tin* pan. The s.ile is not very 
great, fin the supply ns not, *■ Lots might la* sold,” 

1 was lutoimed, “it they was Jo lie had, foi them 
ll.ish coves never cares what they wears nnclv’ ,L 
their Wellingtons ” 

7’/ic llfnyoa’.s Aj)j)aicl is sold to be rc-woin in 
Its ongiiial form quite* as iiei[ucutly, or mine fie- 
quciitlv, th.ui It IS mended up by the selleia, the 
puichaacrs Llteii piefeiiing to make the allei.itions 
themselves. A gown of stud, cotton, or any 
mateiial, if full-sized, is frequently bought and 
alteied to fit a siRialier person or a child, and so 
the worn p.irts may be cut away. It is very 
larely also that the ajipart*! of the middle-classes 
IS in.iik* into any other^articli*, with the sole ex- 
ception, perhaiis, of sif/* rgneas. If a silk gown 
be not ^tooimuch lrayed.it is easily cle.uied and 
liohshed up, so as to presi'iit a new gloss, and is 
sold readil^' cwi^.igh; but if it be ,too far gone for 
this proces.s, the old clothes renovator is often 
puzzled ns to what uses to put it. A portion of a 
black silk dress may be serviceable to re line the 
cuffs ot the better kind of coate. There is seldom 
enough, 1 was told, to re-lme the tvvb skirts of a 
surtimt, and it is difficult to match old silL; a 
man psed to buying a good second-hand surtout, i 
was assured, would soon detect a difference in tlie 
shade of the silk, if the skirts were re-lined from 
the remains of dilferenl gowns, and sajq “ I ’ll not 
give any such money lor that piebald tiling.” 
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Skirts may ke sometimes re-lined this way ofi the if.thcre was a famijy of daughters, the stays 
getting up of frock coats, but very rarely. There which had bccame^too small lor the elder girl weie 
fs the same difficulty in using a coloured &\lk golvn altered for the^'ounger, and that poor women likt'd 
for the re-covering of a parasol. * The quantity to^meud their old sfcfj’s as loug'as they would stick 
may not bo enough for the gofes, and c'nnot be togeiher. Perhaps, there may.be some repugnance 
matched to satisfy tlie e}C, for the^bu 3 ^cr o£a silk —especially^ rtfciong; tlie ^ss of ser\ aiit-iiiaids 
parasol even in Kosen!ary-laiie ma}^bc txpected t) who have not hatP to rough it”— to wear stieet- 
l)c critical. When fliierc.is enough of good silk collected Aays; a •repugiumce not, peihaps, Toit 
for the purposes I h^ve itentiowed, then, it must in the wearing of a gown which piobably can he 
%o home in mind, the gown may be more valuable, washed, and is not*rJrn so near the person. The 
because saleable to betfe-i^forft as^a gown. It is stays that are collected are fifr the most part cx- 
the same with satin A-esses, hut* only a few of poi ted, j^reat portion being sent to Ireland. If 
tin'll^, in comparison with the silk, tare to be seen they'' aie w'orii to lags, iitbe bones are taken out; 
.it the t)]d Clothes' Exchange. but in the slop-made sti^i s, it is not AvhaleboiK> 

Among the purposes to wkuh^rtions of worn but wood that is used to gi\e, o« jirestirve the duo 
silk gowns.aie ‘put fire tlmynaking of spencers sliape of <hc cuBset, uimI then the stays aie 
for little gills (usually by the piiicliasers, or^by 'valudess. ^ 

tlu- dress mailer, wiio goes out to wTirk for lx. a I ofd SlodAixn are of great sale both for home* 


d.iy), of chilMieiis boiinet^i, for the liinn|f of 
women’s bonnets, the re-lining of niuifs and lur- 
tijipets, the jiatchiiig of quilts (once a rather 
fasiiiouabh' thing), the inner lining or curtains to a 
book case, and otliei liousehold a^jdiances of a 
ik(‘ kind. This kind ot silk, too, no^matter in 
low- niimite pu'ci's, is bought by' the laiicy cabinet- 
in.ikers Che sinail iiiastors) for the lining of tlieir 
diessiiui-cases ^nd woik-hoxcs sujiplied to tffi* 
wai(di()iises, but these poor artisans have tieithcj' 
means nor leisuri' to buy such articles ot those 
connected with tlie tiaflic of the Old Clothes’ Kx- 
change, but must purch..se it, of coiiise at an en- 
h.ineeil price, of a broker who has bought it at 
tin* I'lxchaiig'#, oi in some establishment connecti'd 
wall It. Tlie sceoiid-haiid .‘«iik is bo^iglft also for 
tli(‘ dii-.-iSiiig ot dolls lor the loy'-.sho)’s, aiuf fyr life 
lining of some toys. The hat-niunufactuieis of 
the < luMper sort, at one time, used second-hand 
silk lor the )).idded lining ol hat.s, but such is 
lanly' the piaclice now. Jt w'as once used in the 
same manner hy 4ie bookbinders for lining the 
• ]€un‘r part of the hack of a book. If there be 
any {lait ol si'k in a dress not suituMe for any of 
tliese purposes it is wasted, or what is accounted 
w'iiited, ah hough it may' ha\e been in wear hu 
years. It i.s somewhat remaikable, that while 
woollen <ind evi'ii cotton goods can be “^loddied” — 
and it they are too rotten for that, they are made 
a\. likable foi nianuie, or in the manufacture of paper 
— no use IS m.ide of the refuse ol #ilk. Though one of 
the most lieautiful and costly of textile fabiics, its 
leinains’’ aie thrown aside, w'lien a beggar’s rags 
are |)4eser\ed and made j^ioli table Tiieic>*can be 
little dmiht that silk, lik* cotton, could be shoddied, 
but wlu'tlier .such a specvt^iliou wuuhl ^le jt*mune- 
ratue or not is no part^ of m^' present inquiry 
There is no^ as I sliall 8ubs*ec(^fttly show, so 
great an exportation ol female attire as might, be 
expected 111 conipaiiMui with male appaiel , the 
pooler classes of the metropolis being too anxious 
to get any (^cent gl>wn when within their slender 
means. 

unless of superior make and in good 
condition, are little bought by the classes W'ko are 
the chief customers ot the old-clothes’ men ni 
London. I did not liear any reason for this from 
any of the old-clothes’ people. One man thought. 


wear and foreign tr.ide. In the trade of wonum’s 
stockings there lias been in the la''t 20 or 25 
years a considerahh* change flefore that peiiod 
black .‘itockings weie worn hy siOwant gitls, and 
tln^ families of working people and smail trades- 
men , they sax^'d w.i.sliing.'’ Now, even in Petti- 
coat-lane, w'oinen’s stockings are white, oi “ iiiot- 
tiial,” or some light colouii'd^ Muy larely black. 

I have heard this ^ange atliibuted to what is 
rather vaguely cflllcd “ piidi*’^ .May it not be 
o\?iiigito a more cultivated sense of cleanliness ^ 

The woii^n s stockings are sold darned and 
inidariied, nii*l at (retail) prices from Ic/. to id. ; 

1^/ or 2(/. being tlm i^ost freijueiiL puces. 

The jftitooalb and otlu r under clothing arc not • 
much liouglit fecaoml-h.iml liy' the poor woiuoii of 
London, and are exported,* 

• irroafO.s’ ca/jiy used to be sold soeoml-liiind, I 
w’as told, both in the streets and the hli<';.-*f4Mit 
I long ago, and bclo^*musliu and necdlcwoik wiu’e 
so iluaip. • ‘ 

1 heaid of ong aiticle whRh formerly supplied 
considerable “stuff” (the woid used) for^.s(‘conJ- 
h.ind purposes, ami was a ]).iit, but neyer a coii-'' 
sideralilc pait, of tlie trade at lltig bur. These 
wei(* the *' lullions,' or huge, fiim, solid cushions 
wliicli. w'cre attached to a sadufle, so that a lior.so 
“earned double.” Eifly ye.ira «go the f, inner and 
his wife, of the more jirospiaofls older, went 
I regul.uly to cliiirch and mailW't on one hor.se, a 
pillion .sustaiuiiig the good *dame. To the best* 
sort of these pillions was ajipeiided what was 
^called the “pillion clotli,” often ol a fimg but tliin 
qu.ilityq which being leally a soi t ol iioiuing to 
the li*rse, cut straight and with l(!«v if any se.tins^ • 
was an excellent m.ikeiial for what I ifiu ^nloiiued 
wa.s formeily called “making and mending. ” The 
colour was alinost.^xclustvely drah or bin*. The 
pillion on wliicli^ the squire’s lady lode and 
Shi-rii.in makes hia y TlaAe. deny “ the 
pillion and the coach -horse,” tlie butler being ligr 
cavalier^ - wa.s a perfect piece of upholstery, set olf 
j with lace and finiges, which again were excellent 
for second-hand sale. Such a means of convey- 
ai^e may' still linger ki some secluded country 
parts, but itjs gcnerally,sj>eaking obsolete. 

1 Bouts and tSUoes arc not to be bad, I am told, 
in Buflicienl quantity for the demand from tlie 
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the second-hai^ i ‘ stanS-bottoms,’ is from l.v. 6cZ. to 26'. per pair, as 


slop-shops, the “'translators,’’ and 
dealers (fuMt/^,/i.inlit:(>s of seectnl hand boots rind 
shoes !iie sent to It^daiid to be “ ti.i»sliited ” theie. 
Of all tJie naies in this trafhc*the tlothiog for liie 
feet IS wh.it ih most* ea|ily prepi||ed cheats tfic 
eve of the ]ne\ pel feifled, tfi* ^n]^)flitJon hating 
tlKiiiids of he( l Uill, tVe , to hd lip ci'tivices, and 
of' Ijl.ukiiig to fnde Vleiects.* E\en when the 
boots or .shoes aie so woin out that no one will 
jniL .1 pm on his feet, tlioigfli piuch.ise.ibte for 
abniL \il , the insoles ate upped out; tlpj soles, if 
theie b ' a Mifficieiiey of leather, aie sfiap^'d into 
insoles for cfiildren’s shd?‘H, and tlu'se insoles are 
^ild 111 Ijiindles of tw()®do/-eu pairs at '‘Id. the 
bundle .So iBiig af the boot or shoe be not in many 
hulci, it c.in be cobbb'l'L^l li[> iiP Monnfbutli-street 
yi elsewiieie. Oi tlu' “ translating ” hu|jncss 
tian.saiAed in tliose localities I had tlie iollow- 
ing iiitenssting aeoount liuin a man wjio was 
latidv engaged m it. ^ 

“ Translation, as I understand it (said my in- 
fonnant), is this — to t^ke ii worn, old pair of shoes 
or booL'^, and by lepaiung them i^ake them app'nir 
us if lelt oil with iiardly any wear — as if they 
were only soiled. I ’ll tell you the way they 
manage m Monmo^th-street. Tliere aie in tlie 
trade ‘ lior.se.s’ hcj^ls ’ — a Munse’s hea^ ’ is tlie loot 
of a boot wilh.sole fnd heel, aln^ pait of a front— 
the, back and* the reinuindei of the front *fiaving 
hi'eii used for ndootiiig boots. ThetV nie hI.m* 
‘ st'ind-bottoms ’ and ' lick-ups ’ A ‘ rftand-liottom ’ 
is wher(' the slioe appears fcj be only soiled, and a 
‘ lick up’ is a boot or slim* r(' la.sted to take die 
wiiiikles out, the edge^ ot the sole.s having been 
rasped (iiid scpiaied, and tlieii blacked up to hide 
hlemislus, and the bottom covered witli a ‘ snfo 
tlftrrr^A IulIi I will describe. Tliere i.s another 
ai Lu le^^called a ‘ flyer,’ tlint is, a shoe soled with- 
out h.nnig bet^i welted. In ]\I<>nmouth-street a 
‘ house’s head ’ is generally retail' d at ‘‘Is. (jd , but 
some Ij tcli ^6. CcZ that ’s, the e.\tieme price 
They cost tlie translator lioiu l.s a dozen pair to 
t'' , but tho.st' 'ht 8.S' an' good, and are used for 
the niaknig nj> of Wellington hoots. iSome 
‘ iioi .(‘s he, ids — sh( li .13 are cut off that'thc boots 
in.n b(' le footed ?>n account of old fashion, or a 
nnnit. wlu'u luidly I'oin -letch 2.s. Gf/. a pan, 
.md tlie\ ue iiiad^j^iip as new-footed boots, and 
Si'll from 111,, to 15.^. The axeiagd jince ot feet 
(that IS, lo) the ‘ house’s head,’ a .3 Ave call it) is 
‘Id , ami a pair /)f liacks f^av 2</ ; the back is 
att, idled loosely by ch.ur .stitcinnu, as it is c.illed, 
lo the lu'd, iiAteaif of being stitclu'd to tne in- 
sole, a^ 111 a new boot. TheeMagl''s for all this is 
I' do', in i\loiunoiUl/ stieet (m Union-street, Bo- 
lough, ‘'is, G(/ } , but 1 ifas tiAJ by a master that 
be had got the Avoik donecin Uiay's lun-lane at ihi. 
1 ut It, liowevei. at l,s. id wagi'f — then, wfth Ad 
o'ld for the feet .iiid b.ack, we liave l.v. \{)d 
oiiiuiy fihe workman find* his own gniiden ), and 
^d pr .iit on each pair sold at a rate of 26'. Qd. 
Some nias>ti'ia w’lll siHl irom 70 to 80 pairs per 
wei'k th.it s under the'’ maik ; and that ’s^. in 
horses he.uls ’ alone. One man em^ilois, or did 
kitely employ, seven nu n on ' horses’ heads ’ 
.solely. Ihe piofit geiu'uilly, in f.nr shops, in 


I the^ sell generally at 3s. 6d. One man takes, or 
di(Ptak%, lOO/.^in a d.ay ^it was calculated as an 
average) |iver the counter, and all for the sort of 
slioes I have deserrbed. The profit of a ' hek-up ’ 
is the *amc as tjiat of a ‘ stayd-bottoiu.’ To show 
tie villamllis *way the ‘stand-bottoms’ are got 
up, I will tell you#this, • Yoti have seen a broken 
upper-leather ; weft, wc*plac(fc a piece of leather^ 
waxed, U!idenie.it|^ the broken part, on wlui^b we 
seta fc;w stitcligs t!5i-o«gh<' and through. When 
dry and finished, we take Vliat is called a ‘ ^oft- 
heel-ball’ and ‘smother,’ it over, so that it some- 
times would deceive a curiiei, as it appears like 
the upper lc.it lieu With regaid, to the bottoms, 
the vvoiii pait of the.sole is opened fiom the edge, 
•a pjpee of leather is made to lit ex.ietly into the 
hole or worn part, and it is then naded and filed 
uiitt level. Paste is then applied, .ind ‘ smother’ 
put over the part, .and that imitates the dust of the 
road. This ‘ smother ’ is obtained fioin the dust 
of the rouiii. It is placed in a silk stocking, tied 
at both ends, c.nd then shook through, just like a 
powder-ppjl, only we shake at both ends. It ip 
powdered out into oiu leather apron, and mixed 
with a certain jueparation wliich 1 will describe 
to you (he did so), but I would r.' iher not have 
it pubfished, as it would lead others to practise 
siiiular deceptions. I believe there are about 
2000 traiKskitor.s, so you in ly judge of the extent 
ot the ti.ide ; and ti.inslators are more constantly 
employed than any other branch of the business, 
IM.iny make a great deal of money. A’ journeyman 
transl.itor can t'aiii from 36 to 46. a day. You 
can gjve the aveiagc at 20.<?, a week, as the wages 
aie good. It muit be good, for we have 26'. for 
soling, heeling, and welting a jiair of boots ; and 
some nil'll don’t get mote for making them, JVIon- 
mouih-street is nothing like what it w'as ; as lo 
cunous old garments, that’s C.11 gone. There’s 
not one Enghsh master in the tiaiislating bnsinc..s 
in Moiimoulh-stroet — they aie all Irish; and 
there is now hardly an Knglisli wmkman there — 
pci haps not one. I believe that all the tradesmen in 
.Woiimouth-^stieet make their workmen lodge with 
them. 1 WHS lodging with one before I mained a 
little while ago, and 1 know the system to be the 
s.ime now as it was then, unless, indeed, it be al- 
tered for the vvoisci. To show how disgusting the.se 
lodgings imut be, I wil^ state this . — I knew a 
Iloinau Catholic, who was attentive to his religions 
duties, Mmt wbcii pionoiieiced on the point of 'eath, 
and believing In inly tliat he was d ving, he w ould 
not have Ws piiest udnrAister extreme unction, for 
the loom was in^ spcli a dplthy and revolting state 
he would* lutl^allow him to see it. Five men 
worked and slept in that room, and they were 
working and sleeping there in the man’s illness — 
all the time that his life was despaired of. He was 
ill nine weeks. Unless tlie ‘Workin,’' shoemaker 
lodged there lie would not be employed. Each 
lu.in pays 2 .'?. a week. I was there once, biit 7 
could I’t bleep in such a den ; and five nights out 
of the seven I slept at my mother’s, but my lodg- 
ing had to be paid all the same. These men 
(myself excepted) were all lush, and all tee- 
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toUllers, a8 was the master. How often was 
the room cleaned out, do you say ? Never, jir, 
never. The refuse of men’s labour wts gAie- 
rally burnt, smudged away in the grates smelling 
terribly. It would stdlc } ou, fhough it didn’t me, 
because I got used to^it. 1 lodged .111 Uniofi-street 
once. My employer 'had a room*kn%wn as tie 
‘ barracks every lo<t]ger paid h^m 2s. Cti. a week. 
Five men worked aijid sW^t tlnJl'e, and three were 
— that IS, men who pa^ Lf.^a week ait 
theie and woik, lodgifg •Is^vne^e. A little be- 
fore that theio were ^.ix sitters. The furniture 
was one table, one chair,^nnd two beds. There 
was no place for purposes ot decency ; it fell to 
bits from decay^aiid was #evei^epaired. This 
barrack mati always topped, the 2.s'. idd. lor lodg- 
ing, if he gave you only that amount of woidt iiw 
the week The beds were decent enough ; but 
as to Monmofith-street ! you don’t see a Clean 
sheet theie for nine weeks; and, recollect, such 
snobs are dirty fellows. Tiiere was no chair in 
the Moninouth-atreet room that I have spoken of, 
the nu'ii having only their seats sised at work ; 
,l)iit ulieii the beds wore let down the night, 
the seats had to he placed in the fire-place because 
there was no space for them in the room, 
many houses sri Monmouth-street there is a sys- 
tem of suh-letung among the jouineymon. In oi^e 
room lodged a man and his wife (a laundress 
Avorhed then'), four children, and two single 
young men. Tlie wife was actually delivered in 
this room whiUt the men kept at their woik — 
they never l^st an hour’s woik ; nor is this an 
unusual case — it ’s not an isolated <i(ise at all. I 
could instance ten or twelve cases ol two or,three 
married people Ining 111 one room in that street. 
The rata have scam[>ered o\er tlie beds that lay j 
Iniddh'd together in the kitchen. The husband of 
the w'lte confined <is I have dcsciihcd paid 4s*. a 
w'eek, and tlie t\v olingle men paid 2s. a week each, 
Ct/ the master was rent free : and he received from 
each man l.f. Qd. a week for te.i (without sugar), 
and no bread and butter, and 'Id. a day for pota- 
toes — that ’s the regular tfiarge.” 

In connection witti the tiunslation^f old hoots 
ami shoes, I have obtiiined the following statistics. 
There are — 

In Drury-jane and btreets adjacent/Kibout 50 shorn. 

.V'vcn-dials do. do KM) do. 

Monmouth-street do. • do 40 do 

llanway-rourt, Oxford-street do. 4 do* 

t t 

1 (ttieoal lane (shops, btands, cVe ) do. . ,200 do 

Somers -town do. % <io. . .• ^0 do' 

s ..t ■••• t 


employing upwards of 2000 men in making-up 
^d repairing old boots and shoes ; besides hun- 
t <*08 of poor men and women who strive for a 
crust by buying and selling the old maleriai, pre- 
vji^gly to translating it, and by mending up what 
11 mend. They or their children stand in the 
street and try to sell them. 


'.Monmouth-street, yow the grent old shoe dis- 
trict, has been ** sjcetched” by Mr^ickens, not as 
regards its connection with t^ sulJject of street- 
saje or of any particular trade, but as to its 
gensral characte| and appearance. I first cite Mr. 
Dickens’ d escifpti on of the<l^-en Dials, of which 
Moimioutl^-street is a seventh ; — ^ 

‘‘The stranger v?lio finds'himself in ‘The Dial%’ 
for the first time, and stands, Belzoni-like, at the 
entrance of seveif '^bscure passages, uncertain 
which take, will see eno'iigh around him to 
I keep 1ms •curiosity and attention awake for no 
inconsiderable time, Fftun the irregular square 
into which he has plungad, the streets and courLfT 
dart in all diiections, until tli#)* artf lost in the 
unwholesoftie vaj:^ur vvhiijJi hangs over the house- 
• tops,^aiid renders the dirty perspective uncertai(j 
and confined ; and, lounging at every corner, as if 
they came there to take a few gasps of such fresh 
ail has found its way so far, but is too much 
exhausted already, to be enabled to force itself 
into the narrow alleys a^pund, are groups of 
pegple, whose ajpiearance and dwellings would fill 
any mind but a regular Londoner’s with astonish- 
ment. 

• “ In addition to the niune#ous groups who arc 
idling about^the gin^ihops and ^quabbliiig in the 
centre of tlie road, every posi^ in t^e open space 
lias itl occupant, who leans against* it fn* hours, 
with listlass perseverance. It is odd enough that 
one class of«men in London appear to have no 
enjoyment beyond U.ining against posts. We 
iie*er saw a regular bricklayer’s labourer take any 
other recreation, fighting q^cepted. Pass through 
bt. (jiles’s 111 the evening of a week-day, there 
ticy are in their fustian dresses, spotted with 
brick-dust and whitewash, leaning again st ’TTOSls. 
Walk tlirough Sev^i Dials on Sunday nmniing : 
there they are again, drab or* light corduroy 
trowsers, Blucfitr bouts, blue coats, and great 
vellow waistcoats, leaning against jmsi*. Tlio^ 
idea of a man dressing himself in liis best clothes/ 
to lean against a post all day ! * , 

The peculiar character of these streets, and 
the cl«se resemblance each on^ bears to its neigh- 
bour, by no means tends to deAe^o the bewilder- 
ment m winch the unexperienced wayfarer through 
‘ the Dials ’ finds himself inypTved. He traversef^ 
streets of dirty, straggling houses, with now and 
jthen an unexpected court, composed of buildings 
as ill-proportioiied and deformed as the half-naked 
childi^en that wallow in the kennels. Here and 
there, a little dark chandler’s shop,* with a crackea 
bell hung uf blliiiidsthe door to announ^ the en- 
trance of a customer, or bftray the presence of 
some young gentlaiflan irtwhom a passion Tor shop 
tills has developed itself at an early age; others, 
ns iWor suppojjt, agaiiwt some handsome lofty 
buildinj^, which usurps the place of a low dingy 
I public-house; long rows of broken and patched 
windows expose plants that may have flourished 
when ‘ The Dials ’ were built, in vessels as dirty 
as* The Dials themselves; and shops for the 
purchase of, rags, boneS, old iron, and kitchen- 
stufF, vie cleanliness with the bird-fanciers and 
rabbit-dealers, which one might fancy so many 
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ark* but for tTi# irresistible conviction that 
bud 111 its projx*r senRcs, ivtio ^was permitted to 
b'ave one of them would e\er uun^ back .•igain. 
BrokfU’s' shops, whi^li would to have b '^ii 

estaljlished by huiiidye individuayi, as refuge:*lor 
destitute bugs, uitoraif.^’scd vi^uli AinouiiLeuiciits 
ol d,i\ -schools, penny theatn^sf }>etition-wiitei 8 , 
mungles, and music for«tjalls oi ^oiits, coniplcte the 
‘ still Jil(“ ’ of the subject, and duty nnui, iiltiiy 
woiiK'n, squalid children, lh^t<Muig biiiittlei^i ks, 
ii()is\ battledores, Hiking pipes, bad liiut, nioie 
thaii douljtbil oyst'us, attenuated eat-',^(-tt*j)i<“ssed 
dou;'^, and .Uhitoinical lowlw, aie its clieeiUil acconi- 
fmnnnent'^. ^ 

“ II the (tfvtenrd appearance of the houses, oi 
a ghuKH' at then iiih.ibUaiits, pt' scnt )t*iL lew .it- 
ti.iclioiis, a ciosLi acquaintance willi eitliei is little 
call iilated to ,iiti i one's last iiiipi isssion. Icieiv 
loom has Its Si palate tenant, and e\ei\ tenant is, 
bv the H.uiie nq^ stoi ions dispenHatiun whicii (aiises 
<i < oiintiy ( uiati' lo'uurease and innitiply ’ most 
m.iM(lloubl\, gi IK tally ilie he id ui a •luuieious 
laiiiil\ ^ 

" Till' man in tlu' '■lioj), ]>eili<ips, is in thi baked 
‘ |ominy line, oi tin iiu'uood and heai tb-stone 
line, ui ail) othei bjie which leqii.ies a doaliii^ 
e.ijut.il ol I ighlei'ii peiu e oi lyieieatneils 'U.d be 
and Ills (aiiiily li \ !■ u tiie siiap, aad thi small b<a k 
pal bull beliii d It Tin 11 tinue is an lii.di ia 
Ihuiii r .uid /is l.iuiii} 111 til'* Ih'i k kip 111 n, iind 
a lohliing man (.ipetdoatei and S'O ioiih 
wnli /,iy l.uuily, 111 the liopt one. In tin jiont, 
one pail ibi’U* s anoibiu man wuiii anothei ivh* 
and laniily, .nid in the b.ick one p,iU tlieie's ’ .i 
)tuing iJiiian tis i.ikik in tiunboui-wiu k, iind 
diittSfs qiiHe gi iiteei,’ who t.ilks a good dccl 
11 Ihli,-*-* niy blend, .iiid laiil “ abe.i) aii) thing low 
'idle second lluiu lioiil. and (fu; le.-t ol the ludgiis, 
i.le jUal .1 Si Hint* edllloii ol the ) eople lielow, ex 
cept a diabO) giiiliet man in thtphaik attic, who 
has liisdiali pint ol mllee e\ei\ moiniiig tioin the 
null e-sliop next dooi bill one, which boasts a little 
lioiiL den i dliVl .i i olliu'-i ooiu, w.tliii lili jilace, 
o\ei which IS an nisiiipLiun, jmlitely leipiesting 
that, • to pieieiil iwistakes,’ cilstonuis will ‘Jileui-e 
to pjN on ileli\ii\«’ The sliabb) gi^iteel man is 
>uio, icct ol Miihi iiqisteiN, hut .is be leads a iile 
ol Ml uMon, and j.eirrwas known to buyaii)- 
MiH'o lie^eml an im'asionai pen, exi^-pt h.ill-pints ' 
ol iidb'e, jieini) loa\es, and hapoiths of ink. Ills 
jel.ow lodg>ia\ci\ liaiui.ilU siqipost- him to be an* 
anllnu , and umioiiis .m uuient m the Bail', 
*tlial he w nil's jineiiis loi j\li. W.uien. • 

“ I\o\v uiV) iiody who I assed ilaou^di the ibals 
on a hot smmuei s e\®niag, .iiid s.iw the dillerent 
Monieii* 1 the lumse gos'ipingnm the steps, would 
be ajit to think that all was hanuou) .nnoug them, 
and that a mote pimni'vy sit ol peopb; ttum tue 
qatiie Dialleis could nut be imagined, Alas ' the 
mall lu the shop illtroats his taniily ; tlid c.upet- 
boatei extends his pi ofessional pursuits U) Ills w ite , 
the one pair trairt liaS an uiidMiig tend with the 
twop.iir tioiit, ill cous<^quente of the two-j^aii 
flout persisiiiiy 111 daouugovei Ins (the one-pan 
Ironts) head, wTien lie and lus tanulx kn\e retued 
lot the night, the twu-p.iu b.ick iu/i intortero 


with ilie front kitchen’s children , the Irishman 
comes home drunk every other night, and attacks 
evely b%dy ; .iiid the oiie-pair back screams .it 
everythnu’. Animosities spring up between lloor 
and floor; the ^(■fy cellar asserts lus equality. 
Mrs. A- ‘smacks’ Mrs. JJ ’s child for ‘malting 
kites.’ Mrt. ii'foithwith tlyows cold water over 
Mis. A.’s child ioi ^tailing ii.Anes ’ The husbands 
arc enibi oiled -till* qu.ini,yl becomes geiiciak .in 
assaul,t 18 the consequence, and a police-oflu er tli-^ 
result.” * * * t • *' 

Ul Moninontfi-street the<yamc author says . — 
We have alwaijs eiitei tuined a ji.utidular 
attachment towards iM onmouth-stieet, as the only 
true and leal efSponrui foi second hand wealing 
ajiparel. Monniouiinstieet <s \eneiaU’e fioiii its 
,/iiuyquitv, and lesjiectable from its useful ness. 
Holy well-sti^et ive do'ifuse ; the led lie.ideil and 
red-v lu&keied Jews who loicibly luiil you into 
then squalid liouses, and tliiust you into a suit of 
clothes w'lietliei } on will oi not, wi* detest, 

“ The inli.ibitaiits ol Monuuuitii-stri'et .lie .i 
di.stiiict cl.us, „i peaceable and leiuiiig t.ue, who 
lUinuue tly*msel\es lor the most put ill deep 
cellais, or small back ])ailouis, and who seldom 
come loitli into the W'luld, except in the dii.ik and 
cboliiea*' ol evening, when they ^ma\ he seen 
seated, 'ui ch.iiis on the jiavement, Miioking then 
pipCN, Ol w. Itching the gamlinls ol then engiging 
ihiluien .ii tlu'y level in the guttei,.! ii.ijqt} tioop 
ol inlaiitine sc.ivengeis, Tlnii i ounti iiuiici s beai 
.1 thoiighihil .ind .1 dill) cuat, ceiL.uii indic.itions 
ol then love of iiallic , and tin u lu bitations .ue 
dl'llngUls^K•d, b\ that diuegaid o( mitwaid .ip- 
p'e.uaiiei', and neglect id peisonal condoit, so 
conunon among people who aie loiistantly mi- 
meiacd in prolound speculation^, and deepl) en- 
gaged in sedeiitai v ])iiiMiiLi.. 

'■ Through eveiy altei.itiou and every cltange 
iilojimouth stieet ji.is still lei'/lttiiu'd the buiiaJ- 
place of the fashions, and sikIi, to jiulge limn .i],' 
jueseiit ap[te*>i,uices, iL will leinaiii until Lhcic .no 
no moic laahioiis to bui) 

fk’ Till'. STUKKl-SrLMnm nr rLiriiJOAT AMI 
» VKv -L am s 

LmmI'.dia nti.v cunuected with the ti.idc of the' 
centr.d m.uL tor old cloihi s aie the adjoinnig streets 
of retticoatdane, nd tliose of the not vei) dis- 
tant llosouiaiy-huie In these ioc.ilities is a 
second-hand garnK'nl-aellei at almost ever}' step, 
but tilt? wli'di* stock qj these ti.iUers, decent, 
fiuwsy, halt rotten, ui snuu L and good habilinents, 
has lirjt ^Mssod tluougji the channel of the I'ix- 
change. The men who ^ell these goods li.ive .il' 
bought tl^ln^ Vl llu* li vcli.uige -"itiie exceptiuiis 
being insigiufjcant .so that tins stieet-sale is but 
an exteiiMon of tiie tiMcle ot the central mart, 
with the addition that the wares have been made 
ready for use 

A cursoiy observation might lead an inexpe- 
iienced person to the conclusion, that these* old 
clothga tiadcrs who aie standing by the bundles ot 
gowns, Ol lines of coats, ii.mging from their door- 
posts, Ol in tlie place fiuin vvliiLn the window has 
been icnioved, or at the sides of their houses, or 
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piled in the street before them, are droA^'sy people, f^young Irishman, liis red bear# unshorn for per- 
for they seem to sit among [their prowrtyg lost I haps ten days, And his neck, Msliere it had been 
in thought, or caring only for. the finnes* of a j exposed to «he weather, a %r deeper red than his 
pipe But let any one indicate, evel by an ap- Idjeard, and he isVarrying a small basket of nuts, 
proving glance, the likelihood of his becoming a aild selling thgm as graj^^aa if they weie articles 
customer, and see ii there be any lack of •diligence suited to his al^eifgth. A litUe lower is the cry, 
in business. Som^l indeed, neitinatnoiisly iinute in a woenui’s vou-e, '' Fish, fried fish ! llH'}i*mny ; 
attention to their wares ; some (and often well- fish, fried fish! ’ and so monotonously and*nie- 
dressed women) loHve*fheir premises a few yards ehaiiically is it ej^iculated that one might think 
t(%accost a stianger pointyig tt^ a “ goifd dress- tlnf seller s life vfa# passed ^in utteiing these few 
coat” or “ an exceflfnt«frock'’ ^coat). 1 am told words, jven as a rook’s is in crying “ (law, caw ” 
tigit this practice is*less pursued than it was, and llerifl saw a poor Irishwoman who had a child 
it seems that the solici4ations aie now addiessed on her haek buy a piece of this lisli (which may 
thiefiy to strangeis. Thesi' ^trangeis, poisons he had “ hot ” or “c(^d”),and tfun out a juTce 
happening to Ue parsing, <11 visitois fiom emiosity, with her teeth, and this with ^11 tlfe eagerness and 
are at on?e recognised , fnp as in all not veiy ex- relish o1 appetite or liungei ; first eating the 
teiidi'd localities, Avlieio the inhaliitants pu#sue*a l)Hi»wn outsidf' and tlion au/; / / i/// th(‘ hone 1 m^'er 
similar earimg, they are, as regal ds their know- saw fish look fiimer or winter. That filed fish is 
li'Uge of 01*0 another, as tin* menibeis Tif one to be proeuied is m.nntest to nioie senses than 
faniily. Thus a straiigoi is .as easily recognised on#, ioi you can hear the sound of its being fried, 
as he would be in a little rustic li.mih't Avliere and smell the fumes from the oil. In an open 
a RtiMiige face is not scum once a quarter window opposite fri/.y,l(‘# on an old ti.iy, small 
Indei'd .so n.uiow are some o^*the stie<‘ts and pieces of th#ilv-cnt meat, with a mixture of 
alleys in tins (juarter, and so littl# is then' of onions, kept hot by fx'ing placi'd o\t>r an old pan 
pinacy, owing to tlie U'mo\al, in waini weatlier, contaming cbareoal. In another loom a moss of 
even of the eastunents, that the room is ynn-*'battm is smoking over a fiatc. “ I’ennv a lot, 
maiided in .ill Its doiue.siie details ; andgs among oysters,” j-esouydt^fiom dillofent parts. Some ol 
these details there IS geneiall} a liiither display’- of i^the^sellei.*. command two ftreet# ]»v est.ibli.shing 
good-, siinilai to tlie ailith's oiitsi<!e, the jammed- tin ir .slall.s or tubs tit a coiner, ^.ids ]iass, eairv- 
up phices leally look lik(' a gieat family bouse mg .swA't-stull on tiavs. I obseived one \eiv 
witli meiely a sort of ciiannel, dignified by the daik-eyed*ITehiew boy ( lu'w iiig tin* liaid-bnke he 
n.inie of a stiect, hetueen the right and left suites \eiid('<l — if it weie^iot a subHlitute--wilh an 
of apartmftits. ^ ^n'ssion of pi ('at enjoyment. Heaped nj) traj s 

In one oil street, wlnu'c on a S'frid ly, there js a of fresh-looking sfiongi'-iiaki's are eaiiied in teinpit- 
consuleiabh' demand for .Jewish 8v;('et- meats by iiig jiyramids. Youths liav e stn( ks o( largo liaid- 
('iiiistian boys, and a little sir, and peihaps not 'Mookiiig biscuits, and walk aboutci} mg, “ Ha'penny 
veiv hucK'ssliil gambling on the ]iait of the m- biscuits, ba'pi'iiiiy;; thiei' a jx'iinv, bistITIts , 
geiiuous yonlh to possess tliemselves of these con- lhes(', with a morsi'l ol cln'cse, olten^snppK a 
fectioiini u'sS at the easiest rate, there aie some dinner or a limch<'on. l>gt<'s ?liid ligs, as divas 
nionmis of bnilffers’ lubbish upon winch, if an in- tlitv are them^), (.oiistitutr* the st<-ek m tiade of 
qiiisiiive person ascended, he could command the otiiei Btreet-sellei#. “ (joki'r-niits ” aa* sold in 
details of the' uppei rooms, pnftiably the bed , pie( es and entiie ; tlu' .Jew boy^ when lie invites 
chambers if m then ciowded apartments these ' to the ]michase of an ('iitiK' nut, shaking it 
tradi'is (an find spaces for IkmIs j the ear of the (uslomer. I was told hy a eoster- 

It must not lx; supposed tliat yjd clothes are nioftgi'r that these juveniles* iiad a wav of drnin 
moio than the great stajile of the traffic of this iriiiig with tfu'ir tingc'rs ofi yie shell so as to 
district Wherever jx'r.soiis are assembled tlieu^ satisfy a “ grc'en ” customer that tlu* nut oHered 
are (ert.un to be purveyors of jirovisions and of was a snuiui oiu'. ,* ^ 

cool or hot dunks for warm ^jr cold weatlier. The Such arA tlx' siimiiier ('.ataliles and diirikahlcs 
mtenor of the Old, (Jlothcs Exchange has i^s which I have lately seen vended in the Beltn oat- 
ovst.'i-stall, Its fountain ol ginger beer, jts coffee- lane district In winter then' aie, as long as d.iy- 
lumse, and ale-house, .^id a trooj) of peripatetic light lasts — and m no other hxuhty j)t‘rhaps d^es 
tr.ideifl, boys princijiillly, carrv mg tiaj'S. Outside it ^ast so short a tune — othei* stmet piov isioiis,* 
the wxills of the E^lhange this *traSe is still and, if p(%sif)l{', gi eater zeal in seflinjf them, the 
thicker. A Jew boy thrusts *i yn of ^iigbly-glazed hours of fmsmess being ^ircnmstn h('d. There' is 
cakes and pbstry under the pefijUe's noses here; thi'ii the potatmean atBl the hot ehbr-tvirie 
and on the otlier sub' a basket of oranges regales ratus, and snioking p^xs and pudding'., and roaxted 
the same sense by its jiroximity At the next ajtfUes and ehgstnuts, and walniitH, and the several 
step the thoroughfare is interrupted hy a gaudy- fruits which ripen m the autumn apples, paars, 
looking p#nger-b?er, lemonade, raspberryade, and &c 

nectar fountain ; a halfpenny a glass, a halfpenny Hitherto I have spoken only of such entahles 
■a glass, sparkling lemonade ' ” shouts the vendor and drinkables as an* ready^ fJ\r consumption, but 
as you pass. The fountain and the glasses glitter tto tliese the trade ift the retticoat-l.me distiict 
tb 1 'arnish of the wood-work shines, is }»y no, means cniffmed. There is fresh fish, 

e lemonade really does .sparkle, and all loitks generally of the cheaper kinds, and smoked or 
c can except the owner. Close by is a brawmy dried fish (smoked salmon, moreover, is sold ready 
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ooked), and costtnnonger.s’ Varrowa, with their*] difference in quality also, but tlic rule of a inini- 
lads of green \<fgetable«, lookinft almost out of | mizei chwipness has no exceptions in this cheap- 
lace amidst the surn^inding dineiueaf. The cries i trading qufuter. . • 

f “ Jhne cauliflowers,” “ Laige*fennv calibages,”* i But rcticoat-lane js essentially the old clothes 
Kight a shilling, m/;chm-el,” “ l^ds, hve eeh<” I distiict. Einbracmg the streets and alleys ad ja- 
nx strangely \vitii tli^ Jiublnfb^of* the busier | cent to Pelticoat-kiie, and iiicludiiig the rows bf 

. ' old^boots aifd shoes on thtf^ ground, theie is 

(Hher stn^et sellers also ahoumT. You meet one | perliaps between t wcftind thiee miles of old clothes, 
nan who says inysteiiously, and lather bluntly, | retticoatdane proper^is Ioii5^in(l«iarrow,and tolook ^ 
‘ Buy a good knife, ^M)\ernoi J’* llis tone is^ie- down it^is to loc4 dc^^v^i a vista of many colour d 
naikalile, and it it attiact attention, lie m.^y hint gai merits, alike unrfhe sidL^aifli* on the ground. The 
h.it h(‘ has .smuggled goods wIirIi he ouuK se" , ellect sometimes is \ery sinking, from the variety 
iii\hn\v. Sutii men, 1 am* told, look out mostly , of hues, and the constant ilitting, oi gatheiing, of 
• •r seamen, *\lio oiten nfloit to Ik'Hicoat-lane , the < low d into lit^* groups of baigainer.s. Gowns 
or ullc men life saftois on .shore, and idle uncul- , of e\eiy shade and e\ei^’ ])attmi awe lianging up, 
ivated mm often lo\e tfl loimg^ wlieie* thme is I hut none, perhaps, look either hnght or ^liite ; it 


iii^tle. Totki't and ])(m kni\es and scis^wi'’, 
‘ I’emiy a ]0( ( (“, peiiiii^ a jiaii,” nibbed o\t'i with 
•il, boti: to liule .111(1 pi (Went lust, aie earned on 
1.1} s, and .spie.id on st.ill.s, some stalls emi.sisl^ng 
if niendv a lea chest lid on a .stool Anotlier 
nan, caiiying jiciii.ips a sjunige in his hand ..nd 
, veil-dressed, asks yon, in a .suhdiK^i voue, if } on 


j i#a vftta of di^iguiess, hut imuiv coloured dingi- 
j ness, as leganls female attire. Bless coats, froek 
I coats, Jie.it coat.s, lively and game-keepers’ coats, 
1 paletots, tunic. s, tiovvsers, knee-bu'eches, waist- 
I coats, cajie.s, pilot coats, w'orking jackets, ])laids, 
hats, diessing gowns, shirts, Guernsey flocks, are 
I all di.spl.i}od. The pi edominant colours aie black 
ivant a good la/.or as il he almost snspiclc'.l that I and blue, hu^ then‘ is every colour, the light diab 
H>u meditated suuich', mid wcie looking out lor of some aiistociatic Iimm y ; tlie dull hrow'n-greoii 
he im-aiis ' Thus m .tuothei ruse to iiitioduce ' olY’Betecii; the deep bine of a pilot jacket , the 
miuggled p)i “diilVft') go()(ki Accoiint-bfKdvs variegate^ fignies of the shaw 1 die.ssinf^-gow n ; the 
lie ii.iwked “ l^eiiiiv^a-cpiiie,' shouts tlie itiuc^vint^ gloi^'iy black of the restonal gaimeiits, the shine 
areel statioii('r*(\\ ho, if (iiu'stionod, alway.s** de- 1 of iiewdy turpentined lil.ick satin waistcoats; the 
lan'.s lie sum “rein.} luill (pure’). “ S«>ckiiigs, I scailet and giecn of seme flaming taiiaii, tliese 
(lockings, two )i(iic(“ .1 ji.iii ” ‘'Hole’s }our! thmg.s — mn.c'd with the lines of the w'omen’s 
liewl-iy ; penny, a |H>iiiiy , pick (“iii and clioose j gaiments, spotted and stuped - cei tainly present 
em ” |J 111.1} lemaik lliat ouLsuh' the windov^ | a scene w hq h cannot be liclield in any’btluT part 
if OIK shop, 01 latlic'i pai^niir, if tlieie he any such ; of t]_ie greate.^t - ity of tl'e world, iioi in any other 
listiuclioii heie, 1 s.iw' the hands anest, as far as ' portion of the* world itself. 

I am abb- to judge, and the Ix'fit cheap jewelleiy I ^ The ground has also its array of colours. It is 
‘V(M in the stieet.'- | ‘‘ Lhntils, sir, pencils , | covered with hues of boots and shoes, tlien shining 

Ueel-pens^ .steed pens , li.i’|ieniiv ,< penny , [lenciks, j black lelieved lu'ie .uid theie by tin* admixture 


ale'.d-))('ii.s , sealiiio vv.ix, wav, wav, wax ' ” shouts 
me, “ (Jieeii jic'.is, h.i'jienny a pint ' <’ cues anotlier 
These thnies, liovvev ei , aie 1 /iit the aceomiiani- 
inents ol the m.im Inifhe, JJut sucli things 
neompiiiy all tiliflic, not on a small scab*, and 
iiiav be loiiiid in .iliuo.at cwciy inetKqiolitaii tlio- 
I'oughl.ue, wdien* the* police ai(‘ not requiiedfby 
the ■ ^ ‘ . 

show the distiuciivc' cli.ii.ictei cd the stieet-tiade 
in this 11 lit, what is .fni sold and not eiieouiaged. 


of females’ boots, with dial), gieon, jilum or 
kn eiider-colouK'd “ leg^,” as the mpper part of the 
hoot is always called in the tiade. Tliere is, too, ' 
an admivturc ot men’s ‘‘ luit ton-hoots” witli drab 
cloili b'gs ; and of a few' red, yedlow, and lusset 
coloiiic'd sbjipeis ; and of elnldien’s cnlouied mo- 
{ locci) boots uiql .shoe.s ILuidkerchiefs, sometimes 
hoiiM liobleis to biteileie, 1 will point out, to j of a gaudy oi.iiige pattern, are luMped on a chair. 1 

*' ’ ‘ ’ L.icc and muslins occupy small st.iiids or aie j 

Sjiread on the giound. Black and dr.ib and straw 

I saw no old books Theie weie no ftowans; no | li.its aie hung up, or''pilecl one ujion another and 
music, whicdi iiideid could not he lu-ard e.veejit at ' l^ept liom falling by means of stiings ; wliile, m- 

lli<‘ oiitslviits ot the; din , and no heggats pi} ing ; cc'-siiiitly threading their way thiough all this 

llieir vocation among the tniding class. j mtiicacy,' is u mass of people, some of vv h'..se ! 

^nothei pecuinhity ^icUaiiiiug alike to this sR op dresses speak ot a ic'ceiit purchase in the lane. ’ 
ind street Iftc afitv I', that ev ei} tlviig i^at*heveiu st I bave ''.and little of tli! sliopkecpers of Tetti- 
iniuimum ol {Hue, though it m.iy notbeasked.it coat-lane, nor is it requisite for the full elucida- 

uill assui^alv bi' t.iken. 'Jhe Ix^vle of lemonade | tion of my j\ie^i*?lt subject (winch Velates more 

>'.'‘4 eksewliere a peuiiy.is hewc* a lialfpeiiuy. especially to }.lmf that I should treat of 

‘•'’“I a'lu )i iunong the^trect-scdleis ahoiit*llie them otliervvise than as being in a great degiee 

p.itivo Bial,,m. ji.iltpeiiny each, aie heie cuniiectecl with street-ti ade. The}’^ Stand in the 

ni.in III the k.nious .iie two u-penny in ' 

be.itei c'Mends Ovfoid sti eet, as tlie long 
the one p.ui lion.owauks the western extremity i 


Ivwo-paii Iront, in tlueo mud tour a-piemiy iix. 
flout piTaiMiiig in Gertapily theie 

front. sf head, when ibetvveen the dearer»aiid the 
lor tile inglil, the peihaps tfiere is a 


street (ni front of their premises), they tiade in 
the ftlu'et. they smoke .ind re.id tlie papers in the 
stieot, and indeed the greater part of their liv .4 
seems iiir^si'd in the street, for, as I have elsewhere 
remarked, the Saturday’s or Sabbath’s recreation 
to some of iheiii, after sv nagogue hours, seems to 
be to stand by their doois looking about them. 
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III the enrlior periods of the day— fve Jewish 
Sabbath excepted, when there is no inaiket ft all 
ni petticoat-lane, not ^\en among tlniliish and 
other old clotlics people, or .a mere nfithing of a 
nruket— the goods of these shops seem consigncjl 
to^ the care of the v^i\ es and fema^ members oLthe 
families of the profirietors. ^^ho Old (llotbes l^x- 
change, like other place's ki^wii by the name — 

» the Royal K\chaflge, 1 ror example — has its daily 
stilson of ‘-high cjii^ng('.’’» ^’hif is, in Summer, 
fiom about half pa^ t\^*o to fivf, in winter, fiom 
Ifto to four o’clock. At those lionis the crock- 
man, and the bat teiingTostei monger, and tlie Jew 
collectoi, ha\e sought tli^' K’lghangc witli their 
lespectiv^* bai^ini.s and business tliere, and in tlie 
wiiole district, 18 at its fiiflest tide. Jielore tins 
hour the ^nast<T of tlie shop or §to}r (the*latfti 
may be tly* moir appiopiiate wand) is^absmit 
bining, collecting, or traiis.ictiiig any business 
whu'li reijuites him to leaNc home Jt is enrioiis 
to obsei\e how, dining this absence, tlie women, 
but with most Avary e\es to the business, sit in 
the btieet c.iiryiiig on their dimfi'Stic occupations. 
vSonu', with their }oung ciiildien altuit them, are 
shelling peu^ , somo .11 e trimming vegetables;^ 
some }>lyiim tlnur needles , some of the .sipiillei 
tiadei.s’ wnes, as well as the btieet-sellgi s with a 
“ jntcii," are eating dinmus out of basims flaul 
aside when a eustoiuei a})pio.u lies), and occasion- 
ally sonu' maybe engaged in what Mrs Tiollopc 
lias called (m noticing a similar piocedmo in tlie 
lioxes of yi Aineiican tlieatie) “ tlie most maternal 
of all offices,” The fmmiles 1 saw tJiiis occujned 
weie piimipallv .liavesj-es, foi lliungb tlios# re- 
sorting to tlie Old (’lollies ik\( hange aiK^ its con- 
loiuitant branclu's maybe but one-fourth Jews, 
moie llian ball of the nmamder being liish 
people, tb(“ bouseholdeis 01 sbojikeepi'is of the 
localitv, wheii^ capital is needed, aie generally 
Isiaelito.s, 

It must be borne in mind tligt, in descrilnng 
I’oltieo.it-l.ine, I ha\e desciibed it as seen on a 
fine summer's day, when the business h at its 
hcMght, fliitil an houi 01 two after midday the 
distiict is quiet, and on veiy ram^itadays its aspect 
IS siifln leiitly lannuitable, fei then it appeals 
actually de.seited Pei liajis on a winters .Saturday 
night — as the Jew'i.sh Sabbath terminates at sun- 
set— tlie scene may be the most striking of all. 
The fl aring ligiits from unco\orcd gas, from liit- | 
fed lamps, fiom the paper-shaded cand^^^s, and tlie 
many W’ays in which \he poorer stieet-folk throw 
some illumination oAor their good.s, piodnce a 
multiplicity of lights and shadows, wHlch, thrown 
and blende^ o\er tlnJ (dd dfitJjijaJiapgnig np along 
the line of street, cause them to assume niysteiious 
fornu, and if the wand be higli make them, as they 
are Idown to and fro, look more iny.sterious still. 

Cbi one of piy \iHits to Petticoat-lane I saw 
two forftgn Jew's- from Smyrna I was informed. 

^ ♦An old street-seller told me he believed it wa.s 
their first visit to the district. But, neiv as tlie 
Rccne might be to them, they looked fm impas- 
siudy at all they saw. They w'orc the Iiandsoine 
and peculiar dresses of their country. A glance 
was cast after them by the Petticoat-lane people, 


but that was all. In the StrarW they would have 
attriicted considerable attention ;ipot a few heads 
would havetieen Ruined bat^ to gaze after them ; 
but it seems thaf only to those who may possibly 
be custom«r;^it any notji^'e fjiid in Petticoat-kme. 

^ * 

. lvOSE 3 lAUY-LANL'. ^ 

RoSEMAiiv-LANE, w’liich* lias ill vaiii been* re- 
christeiied Royal J^int-street, is from lialf to threo- 
qiufi'ters of a niTli* long— ^bat is, if we include 
only tlii^ portion whicli riiii.s fioni the junction of 
Leimfli and Dock streets (near tlie London Docks) 
to Spariow-corncr, w lie*re it abuts on the Minones. 
Beyoncl tlie Lenian-sfteet termination of Rofe- 
inaiy-laije, and stietcliing oif intif Siiadwell, are 
many streets ol*a siinilifi' character as regards tlie 
.sti**et and shop sufiply of ni tides to the poyr ; 
but as the old clothes trade is only occasionally 
earned on theie, I shall beie deal with Roseimuy- 
lai*e jirojici. 

, This lane partakes of somo of the cbaracteris- 
tin of Petticoat-lane, biiUw itliout its so strongly 
• laiked })ecul^ritic‘s, Rosi'imuy-kine is wider and 
aiiier, the houses on each side aie loltier (in se- 
j Acral ]).iit'-), and tbeie is an approach to a gm 
]»al.ice, a thing unknown i# Petlicoat-lanc : tiieii* 

I IS no rooyi lor^iic^ a sti uctiuK‘ there, 
p ]^’.osoimiiy-lane, like tln^ quarter I liave last 
, described, has its oif-stieets. into whuh the tiaflic 
I stretch^. iSume of these of-stiei'ts are narrow ei, 

, duller, pobrer in all lespects than Jfoscimiry-lane 
Itself, which indcL*fl can liaiilly bi‘ sligimiti/ed as 
}*veiy dirty. These aii‘ (jHasshoU'^e-stieet, R.mf! 

I seli-couit, llaiibiine-Lcyirt, Parson's-coiirt, Blue 
I Anchor-yard (one of the pooicst jilaces and with 
, a half-built look), Darby -street, (kirUviight-street, 

' Peter’ &-couit, Piiyces-street, Queen-stieet, 'fffid be- 
, youd these aiid^ii the direction of tiny Minones, 
j Rosemary-lane becomes Shutp’s-buildings and 
I Sfiarrow-corii^r. Thcie aie otiier small non- 
j thoiouglifare couiys, soinotimes called Ifriiid alleys, 

I to which no name is attached, but which are Aeiy 
well known to the neiglibom lioJ^d as Union-cony:, 
itc. ; but as these aie not scenes of sti eet tiafhc, 
.ilrtiongh tliey may bo tlie* ahod(‘s of street-tiaf- 
iick<*is, tliey K'quiie no cspPci.d notice. 

[ Tlie dwelleis m the neiglinonibood or the olf- 
streets of Ro.semary-ian|^,* dilier from tliose of 
Petticoat-}?ine by the proximity of tlie former 
place to the Tliames. The lodgings here are 
occupied by dredgei.s, balhiit-heaveis, coal-wliip- 
pers, wateimon, lumpers, and othei.s whose trade 
18 connected with the rnei, all well as tlie sTop'^ 
w'oiker 8 *an^ swtniters woikuig f* tbe Minones. 
The poyerty of these duikers compels them to 
lodge wliercv#i* the •rent of the ro^ms 13 the 
lowest. .\s » few, of tlie wise-, of the ballast 
Inffivers, £ie.*are street sellers in 01 about Ruse- 
niai^y-lane, the locality i» often sought by ^leiB. 
About Petticoat-lane the ofl-streets are mostly 
occupied by the old clothes mercliaiits. 

In Rosemary-lane is* a gfeater .s/m^trade, as 
regaids things ]>liiceft on tlie ground for retail sale, 
&c., tliati m Petticimt-lane , for tliougb the ttufbc 
in the ^st-mentioned kmc is by far the greatest, 

It is more connected Avith the siiops, and feAver 
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tradera wliose dejUinga are strictly those of the*, 
street alone resoi^, to it. Koseinary lano, too, is ( 
more Iiish, Tliere some cheap loAgiiig-hoiises j 
m the courts, &c , to winch t]ie^)oor Irish flock ,*j 
and as they are very ifie^iienll v 8 t#e^t-gellers, on | 
busy days tlie (juaiter ,'Tli^iiids u i^h^hem At e^ery 
step you liear tiie l^rse tongue, and meet witli t!ie ' 
Insk jdiysiognoniy ; Jeu^s and .]T‘vvesse.s are also 
seen in the sireet, and tiiey abound in the shmis. i 
The Btiei't-tratiic dues^imt he^if until about ffne , 
o’clock, excejit as reeaids tiie veuetable, and ; 
oyslei stalls, iV<.; but the chief busiuesB of this 
lane, whidi is as inaiipropifately as that of Petti- ^ 
cofr. IS suitably named, is ^n th(‘ vending of the ' 
artules whuh •iia\(^o(ten been ihiown .iside as ^ 
lefir e, but fioiu \\ Inch nuiTibms in* London wiing ' 
an ^’xisteiu (• • j 

< die side of llie 1 me is loveied with old boots j 
and shoes , old (lotlu's, botli iium's, women's, and j 
clnldnm’s, new l.ui- loi edgings, and a\ai'ety#of j 
cheap piiiits and inu^lms \ dso new') liats and 
bonnets, pots, and oftim^of the commonest bmds; 
liiiH. old fnives and folks, (d<l S( i|sor 8 , and old* 
metal uitKl<‘s gmieially; heie and tiieu' is a stall 
of cheap biead <u Ameucan clu'e-cg oi wind is 
announced as Anu'ii<a^ , old glass, diib-rt lu dc' 
scnptions (d second hand luinilft.e pf Itie sinaber 
size, siu h as ( liili)i en’sH'haii s, heliows, Ac i\ii><‘d 
with tlii'sc, but o‘nl_\ \('i > scantdy,aie alew blight 
looking^ swag-ban ow s, uitli c lima oinaiiH lift, toes. 
Ac. Some ol the wans aie spiead on t!i(‘ ground 
on wrappers, oi pieces of mattng oi caipet , 4 m(l 
shine, .18 the pots, atc' oc'c'asion.dl v pl.ua-d on sliaw',* 
The c'olton prints aie often heaped on tlie gioiind. 
where aic ahso langes oi heaps of hoots and shoes, 
and pilc-s nl (dd clotlu s, or h.its, oi uinbndla^. i 
()lher*‘fflvdei s plan* their goods on stalU oi b.il- 
low’s. Ol o\ei an (dd < h.ui or ciotl es Ina se And 
anml'-t all this nnfllev display the luiyeis and 
scdleis snndvc.and slioul, and do/<', ind ))<irgain, 
and w'l.ine'-., aiul c'al .iiid ciiin'^ t(‘a .ind collec', 
anil soiiK'times liei i Ahogt'ther lioNeniai_\ fane is 
nnue ol a nia’iket than is Peitico.it-lane 

This distric (, like the' one 1 Jia\e liist clcsciihed, 

IS inle>led with yoimg’thieM's and \agiants fi 0*111 
the iieudiboin mg ludgifig-houst's, who m.iy be s('en 
miming afioul, otten b.iie looted, fiai e-iic-cked, ami 
sfiulh'ss, but “ laikmcj”’ one ^\lth anotlu*r, and 
what ina} hi* lu'st imdeistood ,is ‘Mult of fun.” 
In what w.iy tlu'se lads di'-pose of tfieir plunder, 
and h('\v tiieir jduud -r is m anv .ly coiincctc-d 
with the trade ot tlit'si' jiarts, 1 sfiall show' 111 my 
aciount ot the TiiieL'S. Oiu' {)u kpocked told me 
that there) w^ds no peison w home ho irtdiChted so 
imu li to steal fiom as .i.'iy i'etticoat-laiier AVith 
^vhonl fit' Iwfil piolessioii.il cb'g’bnga*' < 

In Kosemar\ lane tlnne is a Iniss fMindajr morn- 
ing ti.uie . there is a street tiade, jilso, on life 
S.Mui'Jay atU'riioons, fmt tlie gic*ater part of jlie 
shops .lie then closed, and the Jews do not jiarti- 
cip.iti' III tilt' conmieno until aftc'r suns('t 

The' two marls 1 hb>etfius fully ciesci died differ 
from all other stieet-uiaikets* lv»r 111 these two 
scvouci'lnmd garments, and setond-liand mcMcliaii- 
dize genoiall\ pililmugh hut in a small prop^fftion), 
ate the grand staple ot the tiallic. At the other 


street-markets, the second-hand commerce is the 

cxcepjion^ 

Of the ^TIlEET-SjtLLEES OF Men's SeCONI)- 
IIAM) CLOinES, 

In ^le followj^ig ^recounts of sfreet-pcdling, I shall 
not mix up any acco^mt of the#retailers' modes of 
buying, collecting, roj^ainng^ or “ restoring'’ the se- 
coiKl-haiid garments, otherwise tl'iaii incidentally. I 
have alfeady sk^tcli^l* the s^'stems pursued, a^^d 
more will have to Ilf* said concenimg tliem under the 
head of Htueet-Boymrs, Neithei have 1 thought 
it neces.sary, in tin* furthrr accounts I have col- 
lected, to conhiie vi»^'S(*li^to the trade cariied on in 
the Petticoat and lloseniarv-lf.ne fiistngts. The 
greater poitmii lelates tl^) those places, but my aim, 
ol*conts(', 13 to#give an account which , vvill show 
the c'lnuatter cd the second-hand trade of the me- 
trojiolis geiic'rally. 

“ People' should remember,” said an intelligent 
shoemaker (not a stieet-sellei) with whom I ii.id 
some conversation about cobbling for tin' streets, 
“that such place's as Poseniaiy lane have then* 
uses thus wayi But foi tlu'in a vei v jjoor indiis- 
l^tiious widow', sa\, with oiilv ''Id, or lie/, to spare, 

! couldn t get a ])air of sho(*s lor her child wlieieas 
now', lor yb/ or .‘b/ , .sin (.m gi-t them tlieie, of 
, some sort 01 othei. Tlicie ’s a suit of di'tency, 
too, ill wealing shoes And what's moie, sii - 
for f ’\e houghtold coats and other clothes in Kose- 
in.ii \ lane, both for my own we. 11 and my f.miil3'’s, 
and know somc'thmg .ihout it — liow is a,^nooi crc'a- 
tnrc' to get sn.'h a deeencv.is a ])ettnoat for a poi^r 
littioigiil, )i» she VI only a penii\', nnU'sS thcio were 
-licli })k'Uf*s 

In the pri'sent state of the M'rv poor, it may he 
tli.it .‘■'uch places ns thost' desdibeif li.ive, on the 
})iincij)le tli.it half a loaf is bettc'i than no hre.id, 
their iienefits. But whetln'r the s^Mt* ot things m 
whuh .111 industnoiis wnlou, 01 a Jiost of in 
diistnous ])t'isons (<(n spaie but id. lor a child’s 
chdliMig (and nothing, {(c'lliap*;, for tlieir own), is 
one to lie landed 111 ,i (Minstian coimfrv, is another 
question, tiaiight with giave political and social 
consideiatioiis. • 

The man fiom whom 1 H'ceiied tlio following 
account of the sale of men's wearing .ip[).irel was 
app.ueiilly Iietween and -lO 3 e.irs of age. Ills 
face presented something ot the Ji'wish phv'sio- 
! gimniy, but lie was a (’hiislian, be said, though he 
’ never had time to go to tliuufi or cfiapei, and 
fSuuda3' w'as often a husy (Viy , besides, a man 
muat ini' as othcis in Ins wav lived. He had 
' been connected with the sale of old clothes all 
Ills lif(', as won' ln| nmeiit'., so that In^s e.xistence 
had been monotonous enough, for he "*liad never 
been more tbau live inile>, he thought, from 
Wliitoch.ipel, tlie neighboui hood where he was 
born. Ju winter lie liked a concert, and was fond 
of a band at cnbbnge, but lie didn’t care*' for the 
phi}'. Ills goods he sometimes spread on the 
ground— at other times he had a stall or a “ horse ” 
• (clothes h(frse). 

1 iVI}' customers,” he said, ^‘arc near]}’- all 
working people, some of tiiem ver}' poor, and 
' with large faimhes. For aiiv'tliing I know, some 
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of them works with their heads, though, al w^ell, 
aod not their hands, for I no noticed ^at their 
hands IS smallish and seems smoothish, *^id fints 
a tight sleeie veiy I don’t kuow what 

thev aie, Ilow should 1'^ tasks no questions, 
and they'll t(*ll me no hhs. To such as them \ 
coat's mostly ; indeed, very httje e^so. They^re 
otteii very pertuler ^\ljout the fit, and often asks, 

‘ Does It look tis ]{ it maqc' for mc'^’ Soine- 
ihev IS seed^", v*ery seedy, and conies to 
as me, most^lj^elv, 'i'^ise •w'o 're c*lieapcr 
than the shops. Th^r didn’t like* to try things on 
in*the street, and 1 con always take a decent 
(.ustoinei, 01 one as loolA sicli, in theie, to try on 
(ixantiJig to a codee-sho^d. Jiob-tailed coats 
pnes''-coats) is kir t^e cheapest I 've sold them 
as low as ^.v., ])Ut not ofteif; at 25 and 35. oftei 
enough; and sometimes as liigli a^f)'-. ke^liap* 
a 3s. or co<it goes off as well as an^ hut 

hololaih'd (oats is little asked for. hJow, I’ve 
iieNor hah a lioek (siiiiont oi fiock coatl, as uell 
as 1 can leiiK'iiiher, uiidei 2'f Ut/ , except one that 
still k h\ nil' a long time, and 1 sold it at l.ist foi 
20i/ , whiili w.is 2i/ less than w^iiat it cost It 
wtis onl_\ a jioor thing, in course, lmt*it had such 
a itini-colouied -leKet collar, that was faded, and 
had had a hit let in. and was ail .soits of sha(i^\s, 
and tliat hiftdeied its selling, I fiiiiey,* \el\et 
lollais isn’t woiii now, tind I 'm gl.id of it (^Id 
coats goes hetier with then own collars (collars of 
the &<uiie cloth as the body of the coat). For 
liock'-, l’\(' got as nuieli as Is Oi/ , and clictip at 
It too, sn.^ Will, pel haps (l.inghing) at .m odd 
time tho-^ W'asn t so M'ly i heaf). but tJiat ’s all in 
the way ot tiade. Ahuiit I 5 fit/, o* r».s’ peili 4 ips 
the tiiket liiat a fiock goes oli best iiP it’s 
w'oi k ing peoplo th.it hues flocks mo.st, .iiid ollen 
wmkim.' people’s wives 01 iiiotheis -that is as far 
as 1 knows. The\ ’le capital judge's .as to what’ll 
lit then men, ami if thev satisfy me it’.sall light, 
in .ilways le.id)'^ to iindettake to change it lor 
ithei it It don’t ^Tt. 0, no, I ^levei agp’ee to 
give b.ick the money if it don’t lit, in course 
not; th.it wouldn't he Imsniess. 

“ ISo, sn, we’ie very little tiouhled with people 
1. liking 1 have h.ul vouiig lellovtfcs come, lialf 

drunk, even though it niighl he Siiiid.iy inoiini'g, 
‘and say, ‘ (fuv’nei, wliat 11 you give me to Avear 
that co.it for you, and show off your cut'^' We 
don t stand much of tiieir *noiisensc. I don’t 
know" what siu li co^’ca me, Ih'rliaps ’tornev% 
journeymen, or piU-ltoAs out for a Sunday iimin- 
iiig% spice.” [This w.'ls 8.11(1 with a bitterness 
tli.it SLiiprifei'd me in* so quiet speaking a in.in,] 

^ “ In greatcoats and clcJliks I Uon't flinch, but 
It’s a very ^od sale when«y^i^ c.n^ oiler them 
Well worth nie money. I ’ve got* I (»s, often lor 
a gre.itc'oat, ,nid Inglier and lower, oftencr 
low'er in cour.se ; but lOs'. is about the card for a 
good thing. It’a the like with cloaks. Taletots 
don t sell* well. They’re mostly thinner and 
poorer cloth to begin with at the tailors— them I 
‘^lew-fashioned named things often is so — and so 
they show when hard worm Why no, sir, fliey can 
he done up, certainly; aiwthiiig can be touched 
>ip; but they get thin, ylii see, and there’s no- 


thing to Avork upon as there i^in a good floth 
gteatcoat. You’ll Excuse me, sir, but 1 .saw you 
a little bit since take one of th^m there square 
books that i^niai^ggivos awfy to people coming 
tfiis way, ns if to knock up the second-hand 
business, btit^i® AV’on’t, ; I ’ll tell you hoAv 

them slops, it tkef come more into wear, is sure 
to injiire«us. It people gets to Avear tiiem «iow- 
ligiired things, more and more, as they possitily 
mav' why Avher^ ’4 the seceiid-li.'md thing.s to 
come from ^ I ’m Jlot a tail«r. but I understands 
about lies, and I believe that no person ever 
saw .anything giecu in^ny eye. And if you find 
a sloj) thing marked a guinea, 1 don’t care AA'hi^t 
It 1 '^, hut I’ll undertake that you^Bhall get one 
that’ll AAm.ir loimer, and lookdjetter to the very 
last, second-hand, at less than half tlie money, 
])lemy less. It Avas good stuff anil good make «it 
lust, and hasn’t lieeii iibiised, and that’s the 
lea.son aaIiy it alvvajs bangs a slop, bee.iuse it AV.as 
1 gOOll to bt‘gl!l AVI til 

I “Trou.seis sells pretty Avell. I sell tliem, cloth 
I one.s, iiom bi/. up to 4*. They’ll' elii'.iper if 
' t*le y’le not cli*h, but Aciy seldom less or so low 
1 us ii^L Yc'.s, the cloth ones at that is poor Avorn 
i^llmigs, jinci little thing.s too. They ’re not men’s, 
they re youth’s or boy’s .si/.ef Good .strong cords 
goes oil vgry AVjell^at l,s‘. ancl*l,'? Go' , 01 higher, 
Jiislh britkl.iAers buys them, anil jiavionrs, and 
such like, it ’s easy to fit a man* Avith a jaiir of 
sefond-liJlnd tionseis. I tan tell by liis build 
Avliat 11 fit*}imi dncctly. TAveeds and summer 
tiou-.er3 IS middling, luit Av.ishing things sells ^ 
Ahorse and worse It’s .in ('\])eitse, .ind exjieiises 
don’t suit my customer.s-*-iiot a bit of it, 

^ “ W.iisteoats mn’t in no great cfill. They ’re 
often Avoni Ai'iy hard under any sort of a tiiiy 
coat, f(»r a tidy to.^ can be buttoned ovi'r nny- 
thing that’s ‘ dic*ltv,’ and so, you see, •many of 
01)1 ’s h.ilf-vvjiy to the rag-si^op liefoie the} comes 
to us. Well, •I’m suie 1 can iiaidly say Avliat 
I soit of people goes«in(i.st for AAeskets ” |s^ he ]>ii> 
meed it|. “If they ’it' light^ 01 liicre’s any- 
thing ‘ l.incy ’ about tlifin, I thinks it’s mothert# 
as makc's them up foi tlii'ir sons. What AViili the 
stnirgs at the back and siieli like, it iiint hard to 
in ike ;i Ave.sket fit. They poor people as 
bu}s ceitamly, liut genteel people buys such things 
as t.mcy AveskeUs, or how (i^) you suppose they ’^1 
all be got tlfiough'* 0 , there’s ladies eoiiici here 
fora baig.un, 1 c.in tell yon, and gentlemen, too; 
and many on ’em would go through fire for one. 
Second-hand galims (waistci^als) is good still, b^it ^ 
they don’t fetch tlie tin they did? ^’ve sold Aves- 
kets from*l^f/ is. Well, it’s haid to say 
A\liat the thiee-lia’perimesTs made of; all sorts of 
things, we call* them • serge.’ Three-iTence is a 
common juice for a -little Aveskot. There’s no 
und^r-Aveskets *v anted now, and theie 'g no rolling 
coll.irf. It Avas better for us Avhen theie Avas,»a'9* 
there aa'us more .stiifl to Avmrk on. The double- 
breasted gets scarcer, too^ Fashions grows to be 
cheaj) things noAv-a-days. 

• “ J can’t tell 3 "ou Hi^'thing about knee-breeches ; 
they don’Uconie into ihy trade, and they ’re never 
asked fo?. Gaiters is no go either. Lin cries isn’t 
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a stf?et-trad(*. 1 fancy all those sort of things 
is sent abroad. \ don’t kno«;v whcie, Perhap!. 
where people dptsii’t know they was liveries. I 
wouldn’t wear an ol^ livery (jpat, it it was the 
Queen’s, lor five boh. I don’t think wearing out 
would limder trade. J’^o^y halv'^sty^n a black 

man in a line livery giving awat V'lls ol a slop m 
Holborn. If wo was to iiavo htjcli a tlin«)g we'd 
be Jinlled up (ayiprehended) tor obstructing. 

“I sells a lew childion’s J^childnui’s clothes), 
blit only a lew, and ,1 can’t ray so much aftout 
them. They sells pretty freely though, ^nd to 
very decent people It they ’le good, then tBey ’re 
ready lor nsu It they aiiA anything very pi lino, 
tlTey can be mended — ^thattis, if they was good to 
begin with. I^ut clTildren’s woollen togs is mostly 
hard worn and lit only forlhe ‘ devil ’ (the nnchine 
which tears tliem up for shoddy). I ’resold sw.ts, 
whieh ivas tunics and trousers, hut *no » eskets, 
for IJv. 0(/. when they was tidy. That ’.s a common 

pnci'. fi 

“ Well, leally, I Jtnrdly knew liow much I 
moke every week ; far ^oo little, I know that I 
could no more tell you how many (fjats I sell in <t 
year, or how many weskets, than ] could tell yau 
how many days was iim', and how many wasn't. I 
I can cairy all in iify head, and so I keeps no 
aceounts. J know# evaetlv Vli<\t e\(py single 
thing I sell has vost iltie. In coiu.st' I must k,now, 
i//af. I dare 'teay 1 may deai about 12s*. bad 
weeks, ;nid J 8,s’ good weeks, more and Ibss both ! 
wa>s, and there’s more had weeks thaA good I [ 
have cleaied 50, s\ in a good wfek ; .ind when it 
been nothing but (og and wet, 1 ha\en’t cleared 
3.V. 6f/. lint mine ’s a liotter business than (oin- 
mon, perlia]),s. I c.iii’t say iiliat others cleais ; ! 
more and less than 1 does.” ‘j 

TJtf^prolit in this trade, fior^ the best infonna' 
tion 1 coifld obtain, runs about f*') per cent, 

Ol-' THE StKEET SEbl,Ells oF 8j,;f’ONI>-n AND ‘ 

J- 11(10 rs ANi> Sjioe.s. 

The man vho ga\e me tlie following account of 
this trade had been l.iiiiiliai vith it a good many 
years, iifteeii he believed, hut was h\ no means 
ccTtain, I saw at Ihs lodgings a man who Mas 
linishing his day's \^ork tlieie, in cobbling and 
“ translating.” lie \ias not in tlie employ of my 
ii^roniMiit. who had rooms, or latlier a floor; i 
lie sle])t in one and let the other to the “ tians- j 
lator” who wa.s a relation, he told me, and they j 
went on veiy well together, as he (the street- 
seHer) liked to sit and smoke his pipe of a night 
in the translator’.*; looin, which was much larger 
than his o\^n ; and sometimes, ovheil tallies were 
"pretty bobhi.sh,” the^ dubbed togetlier for a 
good suppt}!' of tripe, or had' a "fVine hot Jemmy 
a-piece,” wuii a drop of good, beer.'* A " .leuimy” 

IS a baked sheep's head. The rpom was fidy 
MVi 0 #vigh, but bad the strong odour of shoenu^kei's 
wax ]uoper to the craft. 

“ 1 've been in a good many street-trades, and 
others too,” said my inftirmant, " since you want 
to know, and lor a good pu'jipose as well as I cann 
understand it. I was a ’prentice to a (shoemaker 
in Northampton, with a lot more; why, it was | 


1 more lice a factoiy than any tiling else, was my 
master’s, |nd the place w'e worked in was so ci 
linc^an^’liot, and we couldn’t open the window, j 
that it wiw worse than tlfe East Ingees. 0, I i 
know whax they is. ^ I ’ve been there. I was so [ 

l|jadly treated I ran away fiom my master, for I ! 

had only a f.ithe^, and he care»l nothing about die, 
ana so 1 broke my indcntuie,s“^ After a good bit * 
of knocking about* and *livn)g as I could, and i 
starving when I couldn’t, *15ut i never thought i 
going Wack to Noryiiynptam I ’listed and wirtT a i 
good bit in the •Ingees.* \^*11, never mind, sir, 
how long, or what happened me when I was 
soldier, i did nothing wiR>ng, and th.it ain’t what 
you was asking a|^nit, and 1 'd lathcr say no moie 
about it.” * ^ « I 

I have met with mther street- folk, 'who had i 
Ween <8oJdieis,,and who wore fond of talking of 
their "service,” often enougli to giumb*le about it, | 
so that I am almost tenijited to tliirik my iii- j 

formant had deseitcd, but 1 questioned him no | 

fuither on the subject. | , 

" 1 iiad my ups and downs again, sir,” he con- I 

tiiiucd, " wh(*n 1 got b.iek to England (Jod bless | 

us all ; I ’luf veiy fond of childien, but I never ' ! 
mail led, and when i v'e been at the worst, I ’ve j 

bee^j really glad that I liadn’t no one depending | 

on me. ,,it 's bad enoiigli for oneseb, but when j 

thtve 's others as yon must love, wh.it must it be j 

then I 've smoked a pipe when I was troubled 
in mind, and couldn’t gi't a meal, but could only 
g('L a pijie, and baccy shamefully lie.ir here ; hut 
if 1 'd had a young daiightei now, what good would 
it have hee^j my smoking a pifio to conifoit her '' 

I seen /hat iki people that ’s akin to me, and Ims 
hi'en b,>dly olf, and witii jaiiHli("^, J liad a fjiend 
or two m London, and 1 ajijilied to them when 1 
couldn’t hold out no Jonym, and tiny gave me 
bit of a rise, so 1 began as a costermonger. 1 was 
living among tlnnuas was hi that line. Well, now, 

It ’.s a ple.'isaiit life in fine w'eathf'r. Why it was 
only tins morning Joe (the transLitoi) was reading 
the paper at bieakfast time , — hi' gets it fioni the 
public-house, and it it ’s two, three, or lour day’s 
old, it’s just as good for ns, — and there was 
lOjOUU piues^had been received fiom the West 
Ingees. Tlieie s a chance lor tlie costei mongers, 
says I, if they don’t go oil too deal . Then cherries 
13 HI ; and 1 wuis beginning to Avish I was a 
cnstei monger myself ♦still, but my present trade is 
6 / 1 ) cr. ]\Iy boots and shoes,']) keep. They don’t 
spoil in hot weatlier. Cherries and strawherne 
does, and if it comes thuiwler and wet, you ca.i't 
s(dl I worked a barrow^, and sometimes had only 
a bit of a |»itc'n, for a matter of two year, perhaps, 
and tlieii 1 got into tjjis trade, as I understood it. 

1 sells all sorts/ out not so muclf' women’s or 
children’s. 

" Why, as to prices, there ’s two sorts of prices. 

Yon may sell as you buy, or you may sell new 
soled and heeled. They ’re never new irelted for 
the streets. It Avouldn’t pay a bit. Not long 
since 1 had a pair ot very good Oxonians that liaaM 
been iie^v welted, and the very first day I had 
them on sale— it was % dull drizzly day — a lad 
tried to png them, I%ist caught him in time. 
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Did I give him in charge? I hope I Ve mole sense. i wholly prevail. There are rallny atreet-tfnders 
I 've been robbed before, and I ’ve caiight young second-hand,” perhaps t\v(Alnrds of the whole 


rips in the act. If it’s boots or sho^ th|y ’ve number, who sell indiscnminntekj’; anything which 
tried to prig, I gives them a stirruping with which- they can bi^% or^jvhat the« hope to turn out an 
ever it is, and a kick, and let^ them go. advantage; but e\cn they prefer to deal more in 

Wen’s shoes, the regular sort, isn’t a very one particyly 4vind of y^'i^iandize than another, 
g(t)d sale. I get fi^im lOc^. to 4*^. 6/?. a ]*air ; but and this is mo(^ %)f all tne case as concerns the 
the high priced ’ujj^ ib either soleil and heeV'd, street-saic of ok^ boots and shoes. ll.its,«how- 
and niudded ^\ell, or they 've*been real well-made e\er, are among the second-hand wan'S which*the 


thincs, and not Miiclf worn. I ’ve had gentle- 
n1%i’.s shooting-shoes sometiyi«, that’s iluflg aside 


street-seller rarely jends nnconiiected with other 
stoflv. I was tofd^hat tliisj;night be owing to the 


for the least thing. liLiin «hoes don't go off hats soJd in the streets being usually suitable only 

at,nll. I think people likes something to cover lor oifb mass, grown men ; while clothes and boots 
tlu'ir stocking-leet mow. For cloth button-boots and shoes are for boys*a.s well as men. (J.ipsniay 


I get Irom Ls- - -that 's the lowest 1 ever sold at — 
to li.?. Qd. TIm* pri^e is jfticordmg to what condi- 
tion tlie \liings i.s in, ani what’s been done to 
them, hut there’s no regular price, H’liey ^e nfft 


supei*sede the use of llf^ts, but nothing can supi^- 
sedo the use of boots or shffes, \?hich loim the 
sfcaifi(sf sccondfliand stfeet-trade of any. 

il’here are, however-, occasions, when a stre^it- 


Biicli gO()d*sale ns thc}^ would be, because they , seller exerts hmiselt to become possessed of a 


soon show vtorn. The black ‘ legs ’ gets fo look 
very seamy, and it’s a soi t of boot that won’t 


cheap stock of hats, by the well-known process of 
“taking a qnantitv and sells them witfiont, or 


stand much knocking about, if it ain’t right well with but a small admixtiir-e of other goods. One 
nnide at lust. 1 ve been selling Oxonian button- man who had been lately so occupied, gave me 
overs (‘Oxonian’ shoes, which (l^ivor tin- instep, tiie following j^cconnt He was of lush parentage, 
and are closed by being buttoned insiead of being but there was little distinctive in his accent * — 


stringed tiirmigli fo 


five lioles) at ?)S. (jd. and 


‘ Hats,” he said, aie about the awkwardest 


4.5. but they was le.illy good, and soled ^iml things of any for the streAs. Do as you will, 
heeled; otk'ts I sell at J.s. (h/, to 3r/ or they require a de;# of ioom,*o that what you II 

2.5. (>d Dluchers is liom I.s', to 3s\ G^/. ^Vcll*ng- ^mostl}'' see isn’t hats quite feady*to put on your 
tons from is. -- es, indeed, 1 ’\e laid them as low head and walk away in. but to be made ready, 
as l.s‘, rind peili.ips tliey weren’t veiy clu'ap at 1 ’ve soM liats that way though, 1 mean ready to 
that, them very low-priced things never rs, neither wear-, and tny father before me has sold liundreds 
new nor old from I.s- to .Gv, , but Wellingtons is — yes, 1 've been in«the trade all my life — and it ’s 
more ku tlfr .shops than the street J do a little file best way for a profit. You get, ])orha])s, the* 

boots and shoes. HsellJliem ; 


new nor old from I.s- to , but Wellingtons is — yes, 1 've been iii«the trade all my life — and it 's 
moie foi tlf.‘ .shops than the street J do a little file best way for a profit. Y'ou get, jiorhajis, the* 
in childieii s boots and shoes. Hselljihem ^'om old hat in, or you buy iV at “id. or as may be, 
3(/. to irio'. Yes, you can Iniy lower lUan '6d , and so you kill two birds. Dut tliere ’s very little 
but 1 ill not in that way. Tliey sell quite as^^of tliat trade except on Saturday nights or Shinday 
(jinck, 01 quicker, th.ui anything. I’ve sold mornings. People ^vaiits a decent tile for holidays 
cliildien’.s boots to poor women that wanted shoe- and don’t care work-days. I nev^'r hawks 
ing lai vvoise tluiii ilie child ; aye, many n tune, 1 hats, but I sells to those as do. • My customers for 
Ml 1 op boc)ts*ilu‘y le called ‘ Joclceys ’ in the [ hats are mecl»inics, with an odd clerk or two. 
U-ade) i.sii'L sold in the stieets. 1 ’v(‘ nev(>r had j Yes, indeed, 1 sel^ liats now and tlien my own 

any, and I don t see them with others in my line [ countrymen to go decent to mass in. I go to 


* s no such tiling as Hessians or back- 


untryinen to go decent to mass in. 1 go to 
ii8.s my.self as often as 1 can ; Sometimes I go tg 


jis (<i top-boot without tlie light-coloured top) | vespers. No, the Irish in this trade ain’t so good 

inv /i T ..1 i ^ .1 .i, i 


.... -w w.v o icri. woutgo mi witiiout tliem they hand than 1 am. 1 have two boys; they re 

’f i ^ ^ we shall bung 

nmfhiiKT^ ^ them np to ; perhaps to our .own business; and 

pmtlnng, and don t miM.h c.ne for a fine fit. ’ ' ' ^ - 


« W ..11 T T , children seems to fall naturally into it, I think, 

week 1 i’ £ take from 3().s. to 40^. a wlTen their fathers and mofhers*is in it. They\e 

week l-ls. IS about il^y profit-tluft’sias to the at schooUioV . • • ^ 


}ear throggh. 


uT n r,- /. 1 ^ have sold hats frnr#Gt^. to S.v. Cr/., but very 

their blots ^id •tlnyugh I do sell seldom 3,s-. Gd. . •'Ihe Us. Gd. ones wouM wear out 

theit boots .uid shoo, somct.mes.” two m-w .1 r, 


Of Tim Street-Sellers of Old Hats. 


two new gossameis,.! know. It’s seldom you 
set* beav er lu^ts in the stieet-trade now, they ’re 


The twa Afreet « 1 * ^7 near;y all silk. They say the beavers have;^ 

and trouJor. where they ’ro caught. I 


wlio,se State- haven’t an idea how many bats I sell m a year” 
tSrt S" I d-’t »t,ck to hato,-you.aee, sir, hut iTkc 

have mentioned as mnr^^ merchandize I •doing in them as weH or better than in anything 

their «o k B,u Z "P"' Sojnetimes I ’le sold nothing but hats for 

. Put this arrangement does not weeks tf^ether, wholesale and retail that is. It’s 


T) 
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only |.})e rogular-ihappd hats I can sell. If you^ 
offer swells’ liats, •people ’ll ‘ 1 may as weli 
buy a new ‘‘ widirawake ” at once.’ I liave made 
in a week on li^^s alone. jf>ut i" I confined 
iny trade to them no.v, 1 don’l ' suppose I could 
clear 5.s’. one v\eek wilrh {pother lliaf;^cv through. 
It’s only the hawkefs Vhat c.ii^ Bg,U them in wet 
weatjier. 1 wish we could sell under cow'r in all 
the* places 'wheie theic swhit you tall ‘street- 
markets.’ It would save poor people that lives 
by the street many a twope^efe by then thfiigs 
not b(‘)ng spoiled, and by ]K“n])le not hee^^lig the 
ram to go and examine them.’ * 

O'f THE STiiEET-.SELimus^or Women’s Seoond- 

, 11 A* ' n Aj’earll. 

This ti.ub', as regaids n:he sah*' to re’tnil cus- 
lopiers in the stieets, i.s .ilmost entirely in rfhe 
hands of woiueii, seven-eighths of whom .>re the 
wives, lelativi's, or connections of the men who 
deal in .second Jiand male apparel. But goinns, 
cloaks, bonnets, At, ate collected m(>ie laige'y by 
men than hy women, and the wholesale old 
clotlu's’ mercliants of course dctil i^ every sort «f 
liahilimeiit. Petticoat and llo.seina'.y-la'ies are the 
giaiid marls for this stieet-sale, but iii Whitecioss- 
stieet, JjiMthei lane, 4ild-sli('et fSt. Luke’s), .lud* 
some similar Satn^'day iiight% niaikets in })Oor 
neighboui iioodH,^wont.'u’s si'coiul-hand apparel is, 
sometimes ollei^d. “ It is often of little use ofler- 
ing It in tlu- latter places,’’ 1 was tidd by a lace- 
heller wlio had sometimes tiled to do ‘biusiiiess m 
Bceond-haiul shawls and tloakfc, “ beuiusi* you aie 
*-siire to lie.ir, ‘ f)h, we can get them iai clu'apei lA 
PettKoat lane, when we l^ke to go as fill ' " 

The dilferent jiuitious of female diess are shown 
and .sold in tlm slieet, as J luivi* close iihed in my* 
accoiMPPt of Jto.seniaiy-hine, and of the tiading of 
the men spelling second-hand maiv appaiel. Tiiere 
is not so mueli attf ntion jiaid to “ set off” gowns 
that tlieie is to get off coats. “ If «tlie gown bo a 
washing ^lovvn,’’ 1 wa.s infornipd, “it us sine to 
j have to he waslu'd hefure it can he worn, and so 

« y, is no use bothering with it, and paying for 

soiip and l.'ihour beforehand. If it lie woolbm, or 
some stuff that woiiHwash, it has almost ulwnys 
to lie alteied hefoit‘* it is worn, and so it is no 
use doing it up 'jierhaps to be alteied again.’’ 
Silk goods, Inivvc'vcT* are tarefully enough re- 
glossed and rc'paiied. Most of tiie otfhers “just 
take their cliaiice.” 

A good-looking Iijishvvoman gavemc^tlio follow- 
ing account. tShe iiad come to London and had 
a lew years nisei Vice, where she saved a liUle 
money, wlAn ?>he inarried a eonvsui, buhi jii what 
degree of cousinsliip sdie did not know. She 
then took 4pait in his avooition* v>s a ctockman, 
.md subsequently as a stieet-seller.of second-liand 
clothes. , * 

«..cM‘.i,Why, yis, tliin and indeed, sir,” she saic^, “ I 
did feel lather quare in my new trade, going about 
fiom house to house, the Commercial-road and 
Siepney way, but*-! sdon got not to mind, and 
indeed thm it don't matter •much what way ona 
gets one’s living, so long as it ’s honest,, C, yis, 

1 know there’s goings on in old clothes that isn’t 


alwaysl'honest, but my husband’s a fair dealing 
man. I f[dt quarer, too, whin I had to sell in the 
strat^, bi^r I soon got used to that, too ; and it ’s 
not such slavish- work as the ‘ crocks.’ But we 
sometimes ' crocks ’ ii,n the mornings a little still, 
and sells in tlie evenings. No, not what w'e ’ve 
collected* — f^r t]>at goes to «Mr. Isaac’s market 
almost always— -but stock thaVs ready for wear. 

“h’or Cotton Ohtms J ’ve got from Oc/. to 
2-s'. 2>d. O, yis, ancl indeed, 'riiin, there ’s gowns^ 
chaper,‘4t/. and<<l)(/.f lyit thejjo’s nothing to be^ot 
out of them, aiid«»ive doiVt s^ll them. From 9t/. 
to 18iA 18 the commonest price. It’s poor people 
as buj's O, yis, and ind\?i‘d tlim it is, thim as 
has families, aiidj?iust look about thim. Many’s 
the poor woman that **8 said, to me, ‘Well, and 
indeed, inarm, it isn'f my inclination to chapen 
fftiybMly aa 1 t-hinks us fair, and I was^bi ought up 
quite different to buj'iiig old gowns, J assure you’ 
— yus,’ that’s often said ; no, sir, it isn’t my coun- 
trywomen that says it (laughing), it ’s yours. ‘ I 
wouldn’t think,’ sa\ s she, ‘of otfering you Id. less 
than l.v,niaiin, for that frock foi my daughter, 
nuirm, but it ’s kiith a haid fight to live.’ Och, 
thin, and it is indeed ; lint to hear some of them ' 
talk you’d think they was born ladies. 

(joii^is is from LI. to 8t/. higher than cotton, but 
they don^ sell ne.ir so well. J hardl;^ know why. 
(lotton washes, and if a dacent woman gets a 
chape second-hand cotton, she washes and does it 
up, and It seems to come to her fresh and new. 
That can t be done with stuff. SitL is very little 
in niv way, but silk gowms sell fiom 'os. G<f to 44’. 
Of satin a^vd velvet gowns I can tell you no- 
tbii^g , th^Y re^’iiever in the streets. 

Sic^nd-liand Boiiiht^ is a very poor sale — 
veiy. The millineis, poor craitcheia, as makes 
thi'iii up .ind sells them in the strate, has the 
gieatest sale, but they makes very little by it. 
Their bonnets looks new, you s^e, sir, and close 
and nice for poor women. 1 ’ve sold bonnets fiom , 
Or/, to '.is. Of/ , and some of them cost M/. But 
whin they git laded and out of fasliion, they ’re 
of no vally at all at all. A7<affVs' us a vciy little 
sale ; va'ry little. T 've got from Of/, to 2.s’. Ot/ 
for tliem. PJaid shawls is as good as any, at 
about L«. Of/ ; but they 're a winter trade. (Voa/L’s 
^they are what iii the dress-making trade are called 
mamle.s) isn’t much of a call. I’ve had them 
fi'om Lu Of/, as lifgh as V.v — but only once 
and It was good silk. .They’re not" a sort 
of wear that suits poor people. Will and 
indeed thin, I hardly l?now who buys tliem 
second-hand ^ Perhaps bad ‘women bujs a few, 
or they gA men to buy thJm for them. I think 
your misses don't Imp much second-liand thm in 
giiieral , the less \he better, the likes of them ; 
yus, indeed, sir. Sta^.<f I don’t sell, but you can 
buy them from 3(/. to 15(/. ; it’s a small trade. 
And I don’t sell Under Clo^h iny, or only now and 
thm, except Ckddreiis. Dear me, I cih hardly 
tell the prices I get for the poor little things’ 
dress- -I’ve a little giil myself— the prices vaiy^ 
80 , just the frocks and other things is made for 
big children or little, and what they’re made of. 

I 've sold frocks — they sell best on Saturday and 
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Monday ni^lits— from 2(1 to Is. 6d. lAtVe pot- 
tico.its is Id. to Sd. ; shilts is It/, and 11/ , and so 
n little shuts If they wasn’t so low tM'e tl-ould 
be more rags than ilieie is^ ahd sif-e there’s 
plinty. • 

Will, thin and indeed, T don’t know. what mi 
make in a week, lu^^i if I did, aAJiv »hoiild 1 trll 
0, yes, sir, I kno\v*fr()m the gentleman that sent 
you to me that you ’le^tskin^^for a good purpose • 
indeed, thin ; %iit I lalely can't say. ,We do 
pmty well, God’s n^ne^ be* f raid'd ! Pei haps a 
good aeeond-hand ^^\n tiade ?ind such like is 
w§ith from lOs- to ] 5i-. a weidc, and nearer 1 bs. 
tliuii 10.^ ivoiywcek; 1)ut tliat ’s a //oot/ second- 
hnnd tr.ide you undeistaiKi, sir,«» A poor tiade ’s 
about half that, peiriiaps. Put tliin iny liusb.ind 
sells men’s near as will, Tis, indeed, and^ iiigl 
time to go Jo moss, and I soon gotfm husband to 
Uo .iftei W(‘ i\,is m.iriK'd, foi he’d got to nejject it, 
(iod be pi.used , .ind wliat’s all a on can get here 
cnmpaied to making -voiir sowl ” [saving }<)nr soul 
— iiialtui/ ^o\ir soul IS not an niuonminn jdiiase 
.inioiig some of the lush peo])lr] *• ()<‘h, and 
indi'eil thin, sii, it yon 've met Father — — , you 
met a good gintleiiian * 

Of tlio sti'eet-scdling of ikhik'h a)t<l t/tddi^)(\s 
sdO/ul lid liff fjnofs (Old shots. 1 need SMy4)ut little, 
as they imni pait of the stock ot the men’.s wlTre, 
and me sold hy the same men, not unlieqmmtly 
assisted by then wi\e,s. The best sale is lor black 
(liiih Jioois, wdiether lieed or buttoned, but the 
))riLes iiinguly irom bd to Is \)d. If the “legs” 
ot a second-hand pan he good, they ai^f w oi th hf/., 
no matter what the leather jxulnm, indnding*thc 
sid'-s, nu.y he. (hilouied boots s'dl A*eiy in- \ 
dille)’entl\. Olnldien’s Imots and sliocs me sold 
liom 2d. to ^b^(. 

Oj' mi: Stj^kt-Slli.eks <»f SEeoNn-itANt* 
j' U its. 

Or fins the sti(*et-sale is ])rompt # 11011011 , or used 
to be prom])t , but not so ninth so, 1 am told, 1 
last season, as Immeily A liir ti[>pi>t us readily 
bought for the .saln^ of w^aiiiith by Avomen who 
ihiive ])retty well in tlio keeping toHee-stalls, 
or aii\ calling Asliieh requires attendmite duiing 
th e niaht, 01 lu the chilliiuuss of (Milg morning, 
PAen in summer, by lliose go out at emly 

hours to their work Py sueh persona a big tiji- 
pi‘t us readily bought*\vlieu the money is not J#i 
miygediinent, and to mjiny it is a strong recom- 
mendation, that when new, the tippet, most 
likely, Avas Avorn hy^a real laoA^ ^o I Avas 
assmed hy a person familiar Avilli tlie tiade. 

One lern.i^,* street seller *lm(i ^]i»‘e stalls or 
stands m the New Out (Avhen it was a gieat street 
maiket), about two years back, and all for the 
sale ot second-hand furs. She has uoav u small 
shop in s^’coijd'liarid Aveaiing appaiel (women’s) 
generally, furs being of course included. The 
li)«BineS3 carried on in the street (alnuust always 
^ the Cut”) by the fur-seller in question, jvho was 
noth industrious and res^pectable. was very con- 
Biderahle. On a Monday she has not unfreqaently 
taken Si'., one-half of Avhich, indeed more than 


/•half, Avas protit, for the street-^ler bought in the 
summer, AAdien fnr/ “ Avere no money at all,” and 
sold in the ^vinter, Avhen they ^‘‘Avere really tm, 
and no mistake. Before Ae season began, she 
sometimes had a small roorft nearly full of fins. 

This tnfd#i? buss to Petticoat-lane and 

the old clotlief (fistiict, as regaids the supply to 
retail cul^tomer.s, 4haii is anything else conifr^'ted 
Avith dress. Put the fur trade is uoav small. The 
mouey, prudence, and foretlionght necessary to 
enabre a fnr-sellei* to bu>* in the summer, for 
am plc^ti. )ht in tlic winter, as regards street-trade, 
IS not 111 accordance AViih the liaints of the general 
run of street sellers, Avlip think but of the prese’^J, 
01 liardly tiiinlc even of that. ^ , 

The old iur% like al^ tlie oilier old articles of 
Avearing apparel, Avhctlier garbs of Avliat may be 
a(<?^)unted pimiary necessaries, us shoes, or nn^re 
conifoit.s or adoi nmeiits, as boas or mulls, are 
bought in tlie lust instance at the Old Clothes 
]k\^hange, and .so find their Avay to the street- 
sellers. The e.Aceptioiis as to this first tinnsaction 
111 the trade 1 now sjieak 8f, are Aciy tnfling, and, 
jTeihaps, more* trifling than in other aiticlcs, for 
one gK'at sujiply of furs, J am informed, is from 
»tli<Mi being sAvopped in the firing and summer for 
iloweis Avith the ‘‘ j^oot-sellcrs,” A\ho carry them to 
the Fxchange 

• Last Avniter there Avere sornetflyes as many as 
ten peisgns- -tlireo-fonrtlis of the number of socond- 
liaiid fur s^lleiN, Avhicli fluctuates, being women — 
A\ith fur-stands. They ficqnent the stieet nnu kets 
^n the Satin d.i\ amT Monday nights, not conlining* 
tliem.selves to any one market in {larticuhir. The 
liest sale is for Ftn TTfipots, and chiefly of the 
iduiker colours. These aie bouglit, one of the 
dealeis informed me, inujiiently by maid-serynnts, 
Avho could run of ftriniids 111 tliem in the dark, or 
Avear them in A\'e\ Aveather. ^J[^iey aie^old from 
I l.s‘. Oi/. to 4.S'. 0^/ , about •2.S. or 'Is. Od. being a 
coininon cliarg? Children’s tippets go off Avell,” 
from (if/, to l.s. /Jods are not vemftd to half 

th(‘ extent of tippets, althongli they are lower- 
priced, one ol tolerably good gray squiirel bein^ 
l.s. pfi. The reason of theddt'rcnce in the demand 
is that boasaie as much an ojjsament as a garment, 
AAhile the tippet answeis the purpose of a shawl. 
J/tfj/'s are not at all vendil^e in the streets, the 
few that are disposed of being principally for cliiW- 
ren. As muffs are not generally used by maid- 
servants, or by the families of the Avork mg classes, 
the absence of demand in thd^ second-hand trafhc 
IS easily accounted for. TJiey jire bought soniCTi 
times to up fur other ]iurpo 8 « 0 . 
are disposed of reaTlily enough at from I 5 . to 25. 6rf., 
as are /bj/Zk, from 4(/.jtr) 8(/. ^ 

One man, Avh*o told me that a feAV years since he 
an(^ his Avife used to^scdl second-hand furs in the 
street, Avas of ©pinion that his best customers were 
AvomSn of the town, Avho Avere tolerably 
dressed, and who required some further protection 
from the night air. coii^d readily sell any 

“ tidy” article, tippet, Jioa, or muff, to those females, 
if they had from 2 .*;. 6c/. to 5s. at command. lie 
had so syW them in Glare-market, in Tottenham- 
court-roafl, and the Brill. 
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()F the SErOND-FANI) SeLLI^IS OF Smithfieltii* 

No small part of thff secoiid-hruul trade of Lon- 
don IS (• irried on in tbo market-place oi Hinithliel^, 
on the Lrid.iy alteii>^(^'# Here'if a mart for 
almost eveiythinp; whicli is requifed for the har- 
nes^srtig of beasts of draiinhtj or is required for 
any means of ])roj)ulsion or locomotion, either ns a 
whole vehicle, or in its severvl .parts, noede(^ by 
street-traders ' also of the macl^ines, vessels, scales, 
weights, measures, baskets, stands, and otliei 
appliances ol street-trade. , 

^ The scene is animated^ and peculiar. Ajiart 
from the hor^e, as§, and goat trade (of whicli 1 
shall give an account li^'rc.dtei ).. it is a giand 
i^econd-hand (lostermongei s’ Exchange. The 
trade IS not confined to that large body, tholigli 
they are the })riiici]»al merchants, but inibules 
greengrocers (oftmi the cnsterinonger in a shop), 
caimen, and otlieis It is, moreover, a fawuflite 
resort of the jnirveyois of strect-pioMsioii? .ind 
lieveiages, of street dainties and luxuries. Of 
this clas.s some of the most prospi^rnns are thoSe 
who are “ well known in Smithlield.” 

The space devoted to this seeond-lnnd com-t 
meree and its aeconijiaiiiinei^ts, inns fioin St 
]lai tholonu'w’s llo^j^tal towards Long lane, but 
isolatc'd jierqiat^tic ii'adeis are found in all jnitFf 
of the sjiace not devoted to the exhibition^of cattle 
or of horses. The crowd on the day of my vi-.it 
was consider.ihle, but from sevoial i hivird the 
not-alw avs V erv-v erncious lemailis of ‘‘ fNotliin^ 
doing” and “ Theie ’s noliody at all heie to-day. 
The weather was .sultrv,‘and at every few yauLs 
arose the ciy from num and boys, “ Oingei-beer,| ' 
lia’pej^iy a glass ! lla penny a glass,” or leed 
leiiionacle bcie ! Iced laspbennide, as cold as ice, 
b.i’penny^a gla.ss,p)nly a iia’penii'v ! A lioy was 
elevated on a boaid at«the end of n splendid affair 
of thi.s kind. It was a square biiMt vehicle, the 
top being about 7 leet by ‘l,*and flat and sin- 
mounted by the feiiioiiade fountain , long, nariovv, 
‘champagne glasses, holding a lasjibeiiy coloured 
liquid, liolhed up ex/;t‘ednigly, were ranged round, 
and the beveiage ■4i8peiised by a woman, the 
nmther or emplow'r ol the boy who was bawling. 
The hides ol the niaqhine, which stood on wdieeE, 
weie a blight, shiny blue, and on them sprawled 
the lion and iiinconi in gorgeous lieraldiy, yellow 
and gold, the artist being, aecoiding to ,i pro- 
minent annoum eine'jit, a “ iun.iid painter,” The 
aj.paratns was hipidscvne, but with that exage/ua- 
tion of liiyul8(>nieno83 winch attracts, the high and 
low vulgar, vvlio cannot distinguish between guudi- 
ness and^ beauty. The ^sale ,was busk. The 
gmger-beer sold in the maiket wiVs generally dis- 
pensed from carts, and Here T noticed, yrhat 
occurs yearly in street-commeice, ati innovation on 
trit! establislied system of tlie trade. SSweral 
sellers disposed of their ginger-beer in clear glass 
bottles, somewhat Jargo,** and fuller-necked than 
those introduced by Al. Soyer for the sale of Ins 
nectar,” and the liquid vvas drank out of t)i!j 
bottle the moment the cork was undra'.vyi, and so 
the necessity of a glass vvas obviated. 


Neat- the herald-painter's work, of wdiicli I 
have J 118 W spoken, stood a very bumble .stall on 
wliidSi w^^; e loaves of breacj, and round the loav es 
were pieces of ‘fned fi.sh and slices of bread on 
plate.s, all remarkably clean. “ Oyatma ! Peiiny-a 
Vit • P/'niiy-a-lot, oysters was the cry, ^ho 
mojit frcqueFtly«1ieard after ^hat of gmgei-beer, 
6cc. “ Ciiernes * M\vopence m- pound ' Penny-a 
pound, clieiries “ Fiii;t-pies I Try my fniit- 
pics'”^ The mo-.t famous dealer in all kinds ofi» 
penny pies IS, ftowftvfr, ^lot^o pede.strian, but an 
eqnestiian liavvl^?w, ' He dAves a very smart, 
handsome pie-cart, sitting behind aftei the manfter 
of the Hansom cabmen, Mie lifting njt of a lid 
lieluvv Ills knees (k.splaying his large* stock of pies. 
Hi.s‘^diMg' IS whisked along rapidly by a brisk 
^liestj^iiit poney, vvell-riaincsseii. Tin* “whole set 
out, ’lv^a8 n«'toimed, poney includet\ cost 50/. 
vvheii,nevv. The piojirictor is a k(*i'n, ( -harti-t and 
teetotaller, and lo.-es no oppoituiiily to mciilcMte 
to Ins custoiucis the excellence of teetutalnsm, as 
well as of bus pics, “ Milk ' lia’penny a junt ' 
ha’penny a junt, good milk ' ’ is another ( ry. 

“ Uaspberry cream ’ iced ras})beiry-ci earn, ha'penny 
a glass ' ” ^This .street-selh i hud a cupit.i! tiud('. 
Street ices, or rather ice cienms, were .somewhat of 
a ffulute lii.st 3 U‘ar, moie especiallv in Ereenwuli- 
paik, but this year they seem likc'ly to smceed. 
Thf‘ Smithlield man sold tlu-m in veiv’' kukiII 
glasse.s, which he meiely dqiped into a ve.ss<'l at 
Ins feet, and so filled them with the ('ream. The 
constnm'rs had to use their bngeis insti’ad of a 
spoon, and no few seemed pu/,/,led how-to eat their 
1 L(', and vvf're gru'voudy tiouhled by its gelling 
amflng tli'eir t^eth. I lit'Uid one ill over iniittei 
that he* flit “as if it had snowed in Ins belly ' 
Verh.ips at Smithfiold-maiket on the lOidiiy after- 
noons eveiy stfi'et-tiadi' in eatable.s and diinh.ibles 
Inns Its repiesentativ e, with the exception ol such 
things as sweet-.' tuff, ciiids and |'diey. tVe , which 
aie bought chiefly by wonn'ii and childien. Then* ^ 
were plum-do|t'gh, plum cako, jiastiy, })(‘a-soiip, 
whelks, perivviiikle.s, luiiii-saiidw lehes, liot-eel.'>, 
oranges, Ac,, Ac,, Ac. 

Tliese things are the usual accompaninioTit of 
street-maiketf, and I now conic to the Kul))eet 
mutter of the vvoik, the sale of socond hand 
article.s. 

In tliis trade, sin^c the introduction of a new 
arrangement two montiis ago, there h.is been a 
great change, Tlie vendois aienot allowed to 
vend bairovvs in the market, unless indeed vvith^J. 
poney oi dimkoy haine,s.se4 to them, or unless 
tliey are w libeled about bp* tlie owner, and they 
are not allowed to spread their wmres on the 
ground, WViep considered qf what those 

wares arc composed, the awkwardness of the 
arrangement, to the sales people, may be under- 
stood. They consist of .seconii-hand collars, padi^, 
saddles, bridles, bits, traces, every description of 
worn harness, whole or in parts; life wheels, 
springs, axles, Ac., of barrows and carts; 
beams, chains, and bodies of scales ; — these, per- ' 
haps, are the chief things which are sold sepa- 
rately, as parts of a whole. Tlie traders have now 
no other option but to carry them as they best 
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trod on boards of old motal, &!., spiead on the 
ground, and*trip^^, sometimes to their injury, in 
Consequence. Prior to the^hange, about twenty 
persons usod^# come frojo^etticoat-lane, &c., and 
spread their o4rl •metal or other stores on the 
ground. • , • 

Of these there are now none. These Petticbat- 
laners, I was told| by a Siuitlifield frequenter, 
woi^‘ men “who'kiew the juice of old rags,” — a 
new i^jjisc expressive of their knowingness and 
keenness in trade. ^ 

The statistics of this trade will be found under 
that h(‘ad : the prices fire often much liigher aii^ 


can, and oflFer them for sale. You sanjmln who ! .other requirements of the mark The donkeys, 
really appear clad in harness. Portlins were | When “ shown,” under the old Arrangement, often 

fastened round their bodies, collais sluiiMon their ~ j -- 

arms, pads or small cal’t-saddlcs, with ^eir shaft- 
gear, were planted on thei^ shoulders. Some 
earned merely a collar, or a harness^ bridle^ 
or*e\cn a bit or if pair of spqrs. , It was the 
same ivith the i^inngs, &c,, of the bairows 
and small carts. Tlj^y \jere earned under 
^meii's arms, or pcAsed* on theiryshoulders. The 
^%eels and other y^ings wJncfi^are too' heavy 
for such modes of ^mspeut had to be placed in 
some sort of voliicle, and in the vehicles might he 
seen trestles, ckc. • ! 

The compluiiits on the pait of the second-hand j 

sellers weie lAutlnir few nor mild: “If it had I much lower. ^ speak of the*regidar trades. I 
been a f.it ox that had to l:fh jiccoinmodated,” said : have not included the sale of the supeiior butchers’ 
one, “ hef(^(' he was roasted lor. an aldeTmaif, ! carfs, <kc., iis that is a traffic not in tlie hands of 
tliey 'd ha\^ iound some wiiy to do it. Eiit it I the logular second-hand street-sellers. I have not 
don't mutter lor poor men ; though why we thought it lequisite to speak of the hawking 
shouldn’t be siiit('d witli a market iis well ns [ of %liip.s, sticks, wash-leathers, brushes, curry- 
richor jieoph' is not the ticket, that's the fact.” i combs, ^.c , &c., of which I have already treated 
The.se ai rangiunents ate uliead^ beginning to be j distinctively. • 

infringed, ;ind will he inoie niUi.*more inlnnged, ' • The accounls of the Capital and Income of the 
' lor such IS alway.s the case The reaitm u by they , Street-Selleis ol Second-Hand Articles I am 
w('re adopted was that the ground was so litteicd, (ibligcd to defer till a future occasion, 
that there was not loom loi tlie donkey tiafficjnd | * 


OF TJIK S'l'IlEKT-Sl'lLLEliS CTF JJVE ANIMALS. 


The Ine animals sold m the streets includi* beasts, 
bird.s, lishj^iud rejitilcs, all sold in tl^* streets ol 
London. • . ^ 

Tlie class of men caiiyingon this busiimss — for 
they aie neorly all men is mixed, but tlie ma- 
lofity iiK' ol a hiilf-spoituig and halt-\:igiant kind. 
One infoiniaiit told me that the bird-catcheis, lor 
insiaiice, wiien vonno, as inoK' than three-foui ths 
of them are, weTe those who “ liked to be alter a 
loose end,” Inst cat hiiig iJuur buds, as a sort of 
sporting l)usines.s, and then sometimes selling them 
in the sttoet.s, hut lar more frcnjuently di''po.snig ol 
them in the bud-.sho]i.s. “Some ol tlie.se bojs,” 
a hncl seller m a large wav ol busiq^'ss said to me, 
“ u.sed to liecoinc lat-catchers oi dog-selleis, but 
tlieii- s not such great openings in the lat and dog 
line now. As iar as I know, they're the same 
lads, or just the same sort ol^lads, anyliovv, as y(»u 
may sei ‘ helping,’ h^ilding hoises, oi things like 
tiiat, at concerns like tliein small r.ices at Peck- 
htftu or Chalk Larin, (fr helping any >v*ay at the 
foot-races at Caniherweli." There is lu this bird- 
catefung n strong nnatnfestation of the vagrant 
spiiit. To rii)e long befoi^ daybreak; to walk 
some miles ^elore daybreak^ ^linmi* the earliest 
dawn to wait in some field, or common, or wood, 
watching the capture of the birds ; then a long 
trudge to town to dispose of the fluttering cap- 
tives , alithis 13 done clieerfully, because tlierc arc 
^out It the irresistible charms, to this class, of 
^xcuement, ^arlety, and free and open-air life. 
Nor do these charms appear one whit \»eakened 
when, as happens often enough, all this early morn 
business 1.3 carried on fasting. 


I The old men in^he hud-catching business are 
I fiot to be ranked as to their enjoyment ol it with* 
the juieinles, for the.sc^ old men are sometimes 
mill III, and can but, as one ol them said to mo 
^some time ago, hobble about it.” But they ha^e 
I tlie same spiiit, or^the s])aiks ol it. And in this 
, part ol the Hade, is one ol tho cunous^chaiacter- 
istKS of a stieet-life, 01 ^ ratifer of an open air 
! puisuit for than’eijuirements ol a stieet-trade. A 
I man, worn out Igr other purpovsos, iiwipahle of 
1 anytliing but a passne, or soil ol lazy Li hour — 

I such as lying in a held and watc^iing the action 
I his trajecages — will yet 111 a summers morning, 
j deefejud a.s lie may he, po.s.3^^8 himself of a do/en 
' Ol even a scoie ol the vciy fre^t and most aspir- 
; ing ol all our English small biicfs, a cieaUire ol the 
I air beyond other birds oi hik ‘Cirder” — to use jjn 
! ornithological teim— -of sky-laiks. 

{ Tho dog-sellers are ol u sporting, trading, 

' idling class. Their sport is «ow' the rat-hunt, or 
I the lerret-niatch, or the do^-light ; as it was with 
I tli(? predecessors of their staiifp, the cock- hghTr*' 
j the bull,«liefir, a»d badgei bait; /lie %hrove-tide 
cock-shy, or the duck hum. Their trading spiiit 
IS akin to that #)f the •Jiigher-class sporftng frater- 
nity, the tradin^^ meigbers of the turf. They love 
to *j 11 and to jjargain, always with a quiet exulta- 
tion |^t tlie time — a matter of loud tavern 
afterwards, perhaps, ns reB]>ects the street-folk — 
how they “ do” a customer, or “ do” one another. 

“ It ’s not cheating, ’ was* the1:emark and apology 
«f a very famous jockey of the old times, touching 
such measures; ‘‘it’s not cheating, it’s outwit- 
tiiig.” !^*erhap8jhi8 expresses the code of honesty 
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of Bfich trndors * not to cheat, but to outwit or 
over reach. Mixed with Biic-ii traders, howevcu, 
are found a few. quiet, plodding, lair-dealing men, 
whom It is difficult te classif}’, otherwise than that 
they are ‘^in the line,' lust because they likes it.’ 
The idling of these sttoiZ-sellors is-a put of their 
1 busineHS. To walk by the hour ip and down a 
strec'*, and ivilh no inaniinl labour exci-pt to clean 
the\r (logs’ kennels, and to cany them in tlieir 
arm#, is but an idleness, although, as some of these 
men will tell you, “ they woil^ fund at it.” 

Under tile j(‘S))ecti\e heads nt dog and liird- 
sellers, I shall gi\i‘ nioie detaikal ebaracteristics ot 
the class, as well as ot the \aiying cpiahties and 
inducements of the buyers. 

The street-helhu's ot foreign biids. such as par- 
rots, parroquets, and cockatoos ; or gold .ind silver 
fish j of goats, tortoises, nibhits, ie\eiets, ledge- 
hogs, and the colledons of snails, w(»rm.s, fro^s, 
and tcuids, are also a mixed bod\'. i'oimgneis, j 
Jews, seamen, coiuitryineii, costerinongei s, ind 
boys foim a jiait, and of them I shall givi* a de- 
feciiptioii under the si *eial lieads. 'i he promi- 
nently-chaiactenzed streel-selleis re the tiade.s 
III dogs and hiids. 

Of TJiu FojiMEU S.iii'.ET Ri.LLi.ns, Fim t.lU',” 
Stkaleus, Ari) Ki-stok its of Doos. 
BuFoiiF. I deseiilie tlie jiie^-eiit condition of liny 
street-trade in dogs. Avhicli is pi incipally in 
spaniels, or in the deseiiption w'cll knowit an lap- 
dogs, 1 will give an account of the fonner (ondi- 
tion of the trade, if tiade it can juopt'rly Ix^ 
called, for the ‘•finders'" and “ .'-teab-rs ” of dotfs 
wore the more especial sub^tats of a ^lailia- 
inent.'iry inquiry, from wlncii 1 di‘nv<‘ tlie ofhcial. 
inlormation on the matter. The Kejxut of the 
Ooinmittee was ordered by thi' Ilouso of Coin- 
iiions to b ■* punted, July 2(3, 1841. 

Jn tlunr llepctit the Ooinmittee observe, con- 
cerning tlie value of jiet dog.s . — “Ihom the evi- 
dence of .anous witneshos it .ippe.irs, that in one I 
case a spaniel was sidd for 1(15/, and in another, | 
inder a shoniF's execution, for 1)5/. at the hammer, , 
and fdV or (30/, aie not nnfieqnently gnen for 
finiey dogs of fir.st-i:Ue breed and be.uity ’ The 
liundred guineas’ dog abo(e alluded to wa.s a 
'• bhu’k and tan King^Ubarlos's spaniel — indeed, 
Mr. Dowling, th(‘ edito'- ol /iiR s Jjifo ui JahuIod, 
said, in liis e\id'*nce before the Uommittee, “I 
ha\e known as much as 15(.)/. gnen for a dog” 
He said afterwiird'i “ Tbeie .ire certain maiks 
, about the eyes and otherwise, which aie con- 
sidered ‘ properties and it depends entirely ni>on 
the propel ty which a dog possesses .vs to it.s 
value.” 

1 need not dwell on the general fondness of the 
English for dogs, otherwise than ha regards what 
were the grand objects of the dog-finclers’ search I 
— kidies' small spaniels and lap-dogs, or, as< they j 
are sometimes called, carn.aoe-dogs,” by tlieir i 
being the companions of ladies inside their car- 
riages, Thc^e anim.als first became fasinonable 
by the fondness ot Charles II. for them. That 
monarch allowed them undisturbed possession of 
the gilded chau’.s in his palace of WhitqbalJ, and 


seldom'to|>k his accustomed walk in the park with- 
out a tribfl of them at his heels. So “ fashionable ” 
were spa^’ lels at that time and afterwards, that in 
1712 Top nude the chiofi of all his sylplis and 
sylphides the guard of a lady’s lapdog. The 
:[a&hion ha.s long continued, and still continues ; 
and It was on this fashionable fondncs.s for a toy, 
and on the leg.ard ot many ethers for the noble 
and affectionate rjuajities of the dog, tli.at a traffic 
was established pn London, which became so ex- 
tensive' and so kieiiJtive, lliat the legislature inter- 
fered, in 181 f, fgr the ptiipo e of eliecking it. 

1 cannot lictter show' the extent and hura- 
tiveness of this tr.ade, thaii by citing a list which 
I one of the witnesses liefore Tarluiment, Mr. W. 

I Ih.shop, a gunmaker, d('live’'cd i.i to the Com- 
mittee, of ‘‘ eases in '■which money had recently 
ueen extorte() fiom the owners of dogs by dog- 
stealeis and their conlederate.s.” There is no ex- 
planation of tlie spavx' of time included tinder the 
vague term “ recently but the icturn sbowus that 
151 ladies and gentlemen bad been the victims of 
the dog-stealers or dng-findeis, for m this business 
tlio wolds were, and still aie to a degree, syno- 
nyme.s, and ol tliese fiJ had been so vietiinized 
in 18 U3 and in the six nu)ntli.s of 1814, fioni 
JuTMiaiy to JnU, Tlu‘ tot.nl amount shown 
by Mr Bi.sliop to bane been ]).iid for the . 
restoiMiioii of stolni dogs was bTT/. I.'' Gi/ , or <ui 
aver.nge of G/, Kh. per individual jiractiscd upon. 
Thi.s huge sum, it is stated on the authority of 
the Committee, was only that which came williin 
Mr Bishop’s know'ledge, and foimed, perhaps, 

“ but jiart m amount” of the whole extor- 

tion Mii Bi#ho}) was himself in the habit of 
doing business “m obtaining the ri'stitutiou of 
dogs,” and lud once known US/ — the dog-stealers 
a--ked 25/. —given for th(‘ lestitntion of a spaniel. 

The full amount realizial bj' tins dog-stealing was, 

:c lo Vn 7 tn the abo\e proportion, 9772/. 5.s. In 
I " • .’J7‘. o.s. 6^/. was so lealized, and 1. 

f)7/ 14.S. ()f/, in tli(‘ SIX months of 1844, within 
Mr ]5ibliop’s personal knowledgi> : and if this be 
likewise a tentJ/ of the whole of tin' commereo 
in this line, a year’s business, it appe.its, aver.igcd 
21()(>/. to the '’te.ilers or finders of dogs. I select 
a few name.s fioni the list of those robbed of dogs, 
either from the amount paid, or because the names 
aie well known. The fii.st payment cited is from 
.a public board, who owned a dog in their corjtorate 
(--paeity • 

X (J. 

Board of Green Cloth ‘ . . 8 0 (‘/ i 

lion. W. Ashley (v. t.*) . . 1.5 0 0 

Sii F. Burkett . . .000 

Colonel Udney (v',*t ) . .12 0 0 

Duke of Cambridge . . 30 0 0 

Count Kielmaiihogge . .900 

Mr. Orby Hunter (v. t ) . .15 0 0 

Mrs. Holmes (v. t.) . . . ,50 0 0 

Fir Ilichard Phillips (v. t ) . 20 0 0 

Tins French Amd.assador . . 1 11 6 

Sir R Peel . . . .2 0 0' 

Edw. Morris, Esq. . , .17 0 0 

* V t.” signifies “ various times,” of theft and of 
“ restoration.’* 
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OUR 

Mrs. Bam (v. t.) 




h' 

Duchess of SutherTn^d 



• 

#0 

Wyndham Bruce, Esq. (v. 

't) 


2l 

0 

Ca])t. Alexander (v. t.) 



22 

0 

^ir De Lncy Evans . 



3 

.0 

Judge Littledalet 


• , 

• 2 

0 

Leomiio Ippolito^ Esq. (v. 



10 

0 

Mr. Commissioner B^ie 



r; 

0 

Lord CliolinondeVy (v. t.) 
Ikiil tStaiihope # . ^ 

(kmntoss of Charliniont (' 


/ 

12 

0 

• 

• 

8 

0 

V t 

In 



• 1813) . 



12 

0 

Lord Alfred Taget .* 



10 

0 

(kmiit LeodolVe (v. t ) 



7 

0 

Mr. Thorne ^vhqwnaker) ' 



12 

12 

Mr. White (v. t.) . * 



If) 


Col. Baryaid (v. t ) . 



» 14 

14 

Mr. T, llylmes 



15 

% 
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Karl of Wincholscn . . .00 

Lord WharnchlVo (v, t.) , .12 0 

linn Mrs Dyco Sombio . .22 

M ITde (v t ) . . 10 10 

Count Katthvany . . * 11 0 

LishopofEly . . *4 10 

('(Hint i)'0i say . . .10 0 


Tims til Ac 3G ladies and c:L'ntlonjcn paid 
438/ [)s. Gd to rescue their dogs fiom professional 
dng-stcalers, nr an average^ per individual, of up- 
waids ot 12/. 

These dog appropriator.s, as they foinul that 
they could levy contributions not only on loyalty, 
foreign ainbassadoi.s, pceis, courtiers, a»d ladies ol 
rank, but on public bodies, and ou«the dignitawes 
of the state, tlic law, the army, and the church, 
became bolder and more expel t m their avocations 
- - a boldness which was encouragi'd by the exist- 
ing law Trior to the parliamentary inquiry, dog- 
stealing was notion indictable olTence. To show 
this, Mr. Commissioner Mayne quoted Blatkslone 
to the (!ommitteo . " As to tho.se ^ininials wlndi 
do not serve for food, and winch therefore the law 
hitlds to ha\e no intrinsic value, as dogs ot all 
sorts, and other creatures kept for whim and plea- 
sure — though a man may ha\e a i^asc propcity 
therein, and maintain a civil action for the loss of 
them, yet they are not of such estimation a,s that 
the crime of stealing them amounts to larceny.” 
The only mode of punishment^for dog-stealing was 
by summary convictioy, the penalty being hne og 
imprisonment; but Mr. Commissioner did 

n(ry*knnw ot any nistaiH’o of a dog-stealer being 
sent to prison in detault of payment. Although the 
^ law recognised no property m a dog, tHe annual 
was taxed ; and it was complained at the time 
that an unhappy lady might jfa^e*to*pay tax tor 
the full term upon her dog, perhaps a year and a 
half after he had been stolen from her. One old 
otfender, who stole the Duke of Beaufort’s dog, was 
transpoited, not for stealing the dog, but his collar. 

The difficulty of proving the positive theft of a 
"g was extreme. In most cases, w here the man 
was not seen actually to seize a dog whidi could 
be identified, he escaped when carried before a 
niagistrate. The dog-stealers,” said Inspector 


.Shackell, generally go two together ; thef have 
piece of Jivcr ,■* fhey say it^s meiely bullock’s 
liver, which will entice or taiflij tlie wildest or 
savagest doj whiitli there ^an he in any yard ; 
fhey gi\e it him, and tal« him from bus chain. 
At other cnilti^«Jy*,Mr. Shackell, “ they 

will go ill the itre*et with a little dog, rubbed over 
with some sort if stuff, and will entice variable 

dotrs aw'ay If there is a dog lost or 

stolen, it is gcner^ly known within five or six 
hoims where that log i.'i, aiid they luinw almost 
exactlj* ji'hat they can get lor it, so that it is a 
regular system of pl^ii.der. ’ Mr. (r. White, 
“dealer in live stock, dogs, and other animals^” 
and at one time a “ deifler in Lons, and timers, and 
all sorts of thii^.s,” said of the do^-stcnlers : “ In 
turniiig the conier.s of streets tlieic are two ot 
thi^e of them together ; one will snatch up a dog 
and put into his apron, and the others will stop 
the lady and say, ‘ Wliat is the matter and di- 
rect the party wdio has lost the dog in a contrary 
diK'Ction to that taken.” 

In thi.s business were* engaged from 50 to 
(it) men, halt* of them actual stealers of the 
animals. The others were the receivers, and the 
l^o-betwoens or “restoieis,” The thief kept 
the dog perhaps for a day oi^ two at some public- 
house, aiqj he the/f took it If) a dog-dealer with 
#vhom he was connected in tlie way ot business. 
These dealers earned on a traife in “honest 
dogs,” iii one of the witnesses styled them (mean- 
ing dogs Iflmestly acquired), but soino of them 
dealt principally w^th the dog-stealers Their , 
d'^?pots could not he entered by llio police, being 
prnate premises, wjtlmiPt a search-warrant - and 
^irect e\idcnce was nece.s.sary to obtain a search- 
wairaiit — and of course a stranger m f[uest ot a 
stolen dog would 40 t be admitted. Some of tlu' 
dog-dealers would not pun base or ^eiwive dogs 
known to have been stol^jn, hut others bought 
and spcculateiJ^ in them. If an advertisement 
iipjieared otlenng a»reward for the dog, 9 negotia- 
tion was entered into. If no reward was ollered, 
the owner of the dog, who was alw.iys either# 
known or made out, was waited upon by a re- 
storA’, who undertook “to lest^ire the dog if terms 
could be come to.” A dog behijiging to Colonel 
Fox was once kept six weeks bcioie the thieves 
would consent to the Coloiqjr.s terms. One of th<* 
most siicccsslitl restorer.^ was a shoemaker, and 
mixed little with the actual stealers; the dog- 
dealers, however, acted as mstorers frequently 
enough. Il the person robbed paid a good roimjj^ 
sum* fur the restoialioii of* a (Tog,^and paid it 
speedily, fhe* aniAal was almost certiiin to be 
stolen a second time, and i? higlier sum was then 
demanded. Scunetimifs the thieves tffreatened 
that if they w(^c any longer tiifled with they 
wouW inflict tof ture on the dog, or cut its throat. 
One Ipdy, Miss Brown of Bolton-street, was -e-v/ 
worried by these threats, and by having twice to 
redeem her dog, “ that jhe has left England,” 
said Mr. Bishop, “and I reallj^do believe for the 
fluke of keeping the ddg.” It does not appear, as 
far as the^\jdence shows, that these threats of 
torture o/,death were e\er earned into execution; 
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some of the witnep<‘S had merely heard of such- 

thinf^a. * • 

Tlie filioemakcr alluded to was iia^ned Ta^dor, 
and liiH);ectoi SluKktd' tliiiH dcs.-^ihes this poison’s 
way of traiisat hiisViess m the dog “le'^tonug'^' 
line. “ Tljere is a mao d'ay/o^J' tvho is one 
of the ttreatest i("-toreis in LomfoiiPof stolen dous, 
thrpifgh Mr. Hisliop ” fj\lr llivhoj) wrfs a giin- 
niakei in Bomi-stiei't j “ It i.s a disgrace to 
London that <1113' jinson slioiid, eneoiiiaoe a plan 
like that to go to e\-*.oit inoiA-^' fioiii ladies and 
gentlemen, e'^pemally a respectable inan.» gen- 
tleman applic'd to m(“ to g'‘t a laluabh' dog tlnit } 
V’as stolen, witli a cdiain on liis mak, and the ’ 
name on the collai^ and 1 heaid Mi Bmhop him- ! 
self say tiiat it ( ost (1/ ; ,tlmt it (i'luld not be got j 
lor less. Clapt Vansittait (the ownei of the dog) , 
came out, I asked him jiai I u ul.ii 1 \ , '’Will \ou | 
give me a description of the dog 011 a piec* of ; 
jiaper,' and that js fiis writing (prodiuinga pajK'i). | 
J M'ent and in.idi* im|mi v , and the eantaai flnn- 
sell, who Jn*‘s in J)elgia\ e-stjuare, fc.iul he had i-o 
objection to 4 (. foil' tin* K'coveiy of tin* «log, 
but Would not give the Of 1 wibit and to(»k*a j 
good deal of troulile .iboul it. I found out that j 
Taylor wtmt iii'st to^pscei tain ^vhlltlhc owner otui 
tlirt dog w'ould giv(‘ for it, ,nid tlien went tiiid i 
olfeied M. lor the Tpej, then Id/ , .and at la^'t pui- 
cliased it lot tind Avent and told (lapt V .iiv j 
bittart that he had given 4 ( toi tlie dog, and the 
dog AA'eiit back thiongh the Imiuh of Mi Bisliop " 

'J'lie “lostoieis” jiad, it .iji^iears, tlu' lmn’s sh.in' 

< in the piohts of this Imsiness fbie witiu'ss had 
known of as imudi as ten guineas being given for i 
the recoveij’^ of a favouiLe sjituiiel, or, as the A\it j 
iK'Sfi staled it, loi “Avoiking .1 dog back,” and. I 
oiiIa' two of these ginmaas lieing leeeivc'd bv “the 
party” Tlie wronged iiidiv uKial, thus deluatel}’^ 
iiitimatecf .as tlie, “patty,” Avas llie thief. Tlie 
Bnme Avitne.ss, Mr. llebdel!, kneAV 1-1/, given for 
the restotation of a little rod Stottn^ tenua’, Avhich 
he, as a Itog dealer, a .lined at i^air bhillings ! 

One of the coplest inst.ances of the oiganizalion 
‘‘and boldness ol the dog-stealers A\as 111 the case 
of Ml. Fit/.roy Kell'’s “ fa\oiitite Si otcli terrier ” ] 
The “ paities,” pos'.v'ssing it thiougli theft, asked 
12/. for it, andmiigi'd tiiat it was a leasonable I 
otTer, considering the tiouble they Avere obliged to ■ 
vuke. “ The dog-stea/ers Avere obligc’d to watch 
every night,” they contended, thiongh Mr. Bishop, 
"and Aciv diligentlA ; Mr. Kcdly kept them out 
very late fiom theil- homes, befoie they could get 
. *he dog ; he used to go out to diniii'r or doAip to ’ 
the Tenip'e, ?nd take tlie dog AAith Ipin ,• the}’ had ^ 
a de.al of trouble lieforethev could get it!'’ So Mr. ‘ 
Kelly Avas cxpecii'd not only to nay more than the ' 
value of*Iiis dog, but an extra atAoinit on account 
j of the c.are he had taken oT'lns tehier, and for the ' 
^Jrouble his vigilance had given to the thieves ! j 
Trie matter was settled at 0 /. Mr. Kelly’u case j 
Avas but one instance. 

Among the mos.t successful of the practitioners 
in this street-finding business were Messrs. 1 
"Ginger” and “ Carrots, ” but a paih.ainentary 
witness Avas inclined to believe that Ginger and . 
Carrots W’ere nicknames for the same individual, j 
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one BaireC , although he had been in custody 
several tides, he was considered “a very superior 
dog-steaiW” ^ 

’ If the Itolcn ■ dog were of little value, it was 
safest for the stealers to Inni liim loose ; if he 
V'ereof unowned and unsought for, there 

vv.is a lendj' ndirket abroafl. The btewards, 
stokers, or seamen pf the Ostcvid, Antwerp, Kot- 
tenlani, Ilainburgli,,and rll the h’lencli ste.imers, 
rcadilv bought st^J ell fancy nogs*; sometimes tAventjt. 
to thirty wa-re 'lak^n at a «’,oyage. A stevva^'d, 
indeed, has giveft 12/. for stolen spaniel ns a 
pnvate speculation Deajcr.s, too, came occasiSii- 
ullv from Bati.s, ami hodght numbers of these 
animals, and at what the dog foragers consuiered 
fan prue.>. ()iie (d the wltIl^sses‘'(Mr. Baker, a 
line, de.iler in Leairenhall-m.ukct) said — “ I 
liave seim peiiaps tvvi-utA’oi tliiity dogs tied up in 
a littlp loom, ami I should suppose every one of 
them was stolen , a levvard not sufliiieiitly high 
bmng oilered for then lestoration, the paitie.s get 
more nmm'y liy takiiiu tliem on bo.ard the different 
steam ship.s ,»nd selling tliem to persons on boaid, 
or to people coming to tins country to buy dogs 
:ind t.ike tliAin tibioad ” 

The following statement, derived from Mr. 
Mayiio's e\ uleiice, .shows the extent of th(* dog- 
Kte.iling f'UBine.ss, but only .is fur as*' came under 
th/ cognizance of the police It shows the 
numbei of dogs “ lost” or “ stolen,” and of jier- 
sojis “ cliaiged” with till' offence, .and “ convicted” 
or “ discluiigi'd ” Nearly all the dogs leturiied as 
lost, 1 may observe, weie stolen, but tjhere was no 
eAiuenee tif'shovv the po,^lllve theft . — 
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In Avbat piopoition the police-known thefts 
stood to the whole number, theie was no evidence 
given; 1101, I'su])pose, could it be given. 

The dog-t,tealeis were not eonsideied to be con- 
nected Avuh liousebre.ikeis, tiiough they might 
fieijuent the .same public-houses. Mr. Mayne 
pronounced these dog-stealers a genus, a peculiar 
tJas.s, “ what they cal! dog-fancieis and dog- 
stealers; a sort of half-s[)orting, bettunj characters.” 

The law on the subject of dog-stealirig (8 aiiu 
Yict , c 47 ) now i.'^, thaf "If any person shall 
steal any dog, every such offender sliall be deemed 
guilty of a npsdeu^anor, anil, I't^ing convicted 
thereof before aiiy 'two or more justices of the 
pence, shall, for the first offence, at the discretion 
of the s.aui justice.^, either be committed to tlie 
common g.aol or house of correction, there to be 
imprisoned only, or be imprisoned and kept to hard 
l.ibour, for any term not exceeding six calendar 
months, or shall forfeit and pay over and abovd 
the value of the said dog such sum of money, not 
exceeding 20/., as to the said justices sliall seem 
meet. And if any person so convicted shall 
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afterwards be guilty of the same offeii'|, every 
such offender shall be guilty of an. indu^ahle mis- 
demeanor, and, being convicted thereof, shall be 
liable to suffer such punishnient, by line or nn- 
priionment, with or,withont hajd labouf, or by* 
both, as the court ^fi its disci etion fliall award, 
pro\ided such miprisoiiment do Hot exceed eighteen 
months.” , • * ^ 

a D0(^“ FiK1>ER.4’-— 

Oakker. 

CoNCERNiNO a dog-findcVl received the following 
account from oin* Avho had recened the education 
of a gentlonun^ but whom circumstances had 
driven to an association vviUi the \,igrant class, j 
and \\ho has written the dogdindcj^'s biogrifldiy* 
from per.sonaPknow ledge — abiogiaphy 'which show 


I 


SI 


while the servant went in to i#ake the desired 
inquiries. Jft la#^ he was J bowd'd out’ in the 
A^'ry net of ^nailing a yaeJjT’ (stealing a watch). 
He ‘ expiatiii^’ fis it i» callA this otlence by tliiee 
months’ excrcis%oft the ‘ cockcliafer ’ (tread-mill). 
Unaccii.sU>nied as ^-et to the novelty of the •xer- 
ci.se, he ftdl thiough the wheel and broke one* of 
hi 8 legs. Ho w'aa, course, permitted to hiiisli 
1)18 tfme in the inhrfiury of tfae pnson, and on his 
liberatiqji w^as presented with iive pounds out of 
‘ the yi^erills’ Fund.’ ^ 

Although, as 1 have befoic stated, ho had 
never been out of Fnglflnd since his childhood, 
he had some little lieieditar} ?cno\\*ledgo of the 
French language, *and by*the kind and voluntary 
recommendation of one of the pfilice-magisttates of 
the metropolis, ho was engaged by an Irish gentlc- 
the laruiii th?it often cbaiacteriy.es the care?T of: uiaii proceeding to the (continent as a sort of 


the “ bilker,” or 8treet-ad\entuier. 

' II your renders,” -writes my informant, ‘ 


have 


i supi'miumerary servant, to ‘^make himself generally 
ll^elu1.’ As the gentleman w'as unnuuiied, and 


passed the Kubicon of ‘forty \ears in tin* wildei- j niostlv stayed at hotels, (xe*ige was to ha\o per- 
■' ■ ' ’ . 1 .i. . > ma«eiit w.iges a|jd ‘find lumsidt,’ a condition he 

iinaii.ibly luliilled, if anything was loft in Ins 

, way. Fiecjueiit intempeiance, neglect of duty, 

ige out gf i and unaccountable dcu),u tines Si ])rop(‘ity from the 
j poi tm.inle.iu of bus master, led* to his dismissal, 
I a||jd (Hudaea (b'oige aa.is lelt, *witli*>nt fiiends or 
j character, to lliose resources which lidve supported 
, him for softie thnty years. 

“Hilling }i 43 ‘ imibiell.r (mti'rpiiHc Im had li\ed 
111 lodging Ik'u.scs of tlrt? low'est kind, and of course 
miiTglcd w'lth the most depiaved society, csfie- 
ciall\ with the vast ainiy tf trading stuidy men- 
dicants, male and fem.ile, young and old, who 
a^imu' every guise of jiovertv, mislortune, and 
dise.ise, which ci.ift y,nd nigcijinty can devise or 
well tutoH'd hyjHicnsy can mutate yri«is ini- 
tiated, Clndsea (leoi'gt^ coulil ^ go i^pnn any lurk,’ 

_ could he in the l*t .stage ol consumption— actually 

of Hide constiuction, on which the j *** hisdying lioui — h^t now and tlien conviflc'sceiit 
i to liaiudagh used to sit and siji | .Va'-s and ye.irs togethei. He could tak(> fits 

1 . . 'andcountcif(‘itbliiRlnes3,he.'ircspect.ihlehiok(‘n- 

dow n ti.idesman, or a soldier maimecf ni the ser- 
vice, and disnusseil without a peysion. 

'i'hus < 4 uabtied, m* \ icissiUuTes ^ould he either 
verv iK'w or veiy perph'xing, and he conimenei-d 
opei.iiions without delay, iuid^]HU-sued them long 
without desertion. The ‘fust move' in ins nien- 
^dicunt caieer was taLinii (hcht on. Ho Jl>/, which 
means meeting the gentry r*i tlieir walk'5, 
and f)escechiiig oi at times inenaiing them till 
sonietinng ns given ; somelhing \S g^;iieral a-n.? 
given to get^niT ol ffie annovance, and, fill the 
‘game got stile,’ an lioin's •(vork, inornincr and 
eveiiintr, jiioduced a'liarvf^t of siu'cess, and iniius- 
lered to ail oc(a^lol^of d*baucheiy. 

'• Hi.^loss popular, hut moic upright father, had 
once betv R dog-famier, and (jeorge, after many- 
yeais vicissitude, at length took a ‘fancy* to the 
sanii^ jirofcsvion, but not on any principles recog- 
iirsed by coninieicial laws. With what success he 
Imsfiracthscd, the ladies iftid gentlemen about the 
West-end havy known, to their loss and diaappoint- 
nieiit, foi m<fj;e than fifteen years past. 

“ Although the police have been and still arc* 
on the alert, George has, in every instance, lutherto 


ness, memoiy must bniig back t^e tune w}n*n 
^he feot of their clnldibh pilgtim.ige lume tiodden 
a be.iutiful grass-jilot -now converted into Uel- 
giave-squaie , when J’lnilico was a ‘ villige out gl 
town,’ and tli# ‘ live helds ’ of ('hel^'C'a wei^e fielas 
indeed. To writi* tin* biogiaphy of a living tli;»- 
racter is always dedicate, as to embiace all its par- 
ticulars IS difficult; but of the truthfulness of my 
account there is no q motion. 

“ I’lob.ihly about the year of the gn-.at frost 
( 1 S 14 ), a J^’ifnch Fiotestant icdiigee, imnied La 
Fnchc, sought asylum in tins conniry, i»)t fio» 
jiei secution, but from dilfn nltu'.s of a co'iimt'i'cial 
chaiacter He built for IniuseH, in (Uu-lsea, a 
cottage of -wood, noinb', SCI jpt m shape, but ple.isant 
in locality, and with ample accommodations for 
hiiiKself and ins son. Wife he fund none. This 
little bazaar of mud and sticks was suirounded 
•"•itli a be 
Smida^> visitors 

tlnir emns ,ind whey, wlnle from tin* onti.iiicc 
far icmoved in those da^ s fiom competition- - 

‘ Tlitre stood iqirear cl, .is ensign ol t'ln fl.ur, 

<)! l>hu* and red and wlute, a chc‘C()uer'd in.ue, 

<>ii whuli (hi- i),i})(r l.inii rii hung to tell 

How t luaj) itb ovMici .sliavfd jou, .md how wcU ' 

Things vvciit on .smoothly for a iozeii 3 ears, when 
the old Fienchman depaited tins life. 

ills boy earned on* the Im.siiiess for a few 
mot'fhs, when fic <[uont lipmplaintb of ‘ ^Minday 
gambling’ on the piemises, and loud whispers of 
susfucion relative to the* concealment'of* stolen 
guods, induced MJholsea George;’-- the mime the 
jouth had .icquii^- to sell the^<*(fvvTll of the 
louse, fixtures, and all, and at the eastern ex- 
tremity of London to embark m business as a 
loush or mushroom-faker.’ Independently of 
ns appropriation of umbicllis, proper to the musli- 
a 'Ol B calling, Chelsea George was by no means 
Bcrjjinious concerning other little matters witliin 
us le.ach and jf the proprietors of the ‘wvell 
or < la'"’! ‘ uo ‘umbrella.s to mend.’ 

® ^i'o* 

telegraDh'^th’’^*' tuounibrance of a gre.itcoat, and 
S p the same out of sight (by a colleague), 
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escaped punishntent, while numerous detections 
connected with cscaj^ have cyi*hled*the offender 
to hold these official at defiance. The ‘niod»s 
operandi ’ U})Oii wm^i,^Geoige •pjjijteeds is to 
varnish his hands witli a sorf gelatine, com- 
posed of the coarsest pieces o^ liver, ^icd, pul- 
verised, and mixed up wiih tincture of mynli.” 
[This is the composition to! which Inspector 
Shackell spoke beilore tligf Select Comnnttee, 
hut he did not seem to know of what the hue 
was toncocted. My correspondent conthiues] : 

“ (ffielse.i George caresses every animal wlio 
Bcems ‘a likely spec/ and when his lingeis have 
heen nibbed hver ‘the dogs’ noses they become e.isy 
and perha ])3 willing captives yI bag rained for 
the purpose, receives tiic victim, and away goes 
(ieorge, hag and all, to Ins printer’s m Seven 
Dials. Two hills and no less — two and no nioie, 
fur Bucli is George's st}le of woik — aie issued to 
describe the animal lliat has thus been jonnd, 
and which will be ‘restored to iis owner on pay- 
ment of expenses.’ One of tlies-f;' George put m 
Ins jiocket, tlie other he pastes up at a pulilic- 
house whose landloid is Mly ’ to its meaning, and 
poor ‘ liow-wow ' IS sold to a ‘ dealer in doga.’ not 
leiy far from Sbarf)’.y alle\ In course of time 
the dog 18 dis'-overed , the jionsessoi lefeis to tlic 
S'stablisliment ’ where lie bought it; the Olealei 
inakes liini'x'lf ( ,’ by giving tlie -addii'ss of 
‘the chap lie bought 'un ot/ and G.ielse.i (ilenrge 
shows a copy of tlie adveitiseinmit, calls in the 
publican as a witness, and leaves tlie jd.ice ‘ witlitmt 
the slightest imputatnn on his charactei.’ Of this 
man’s eainings 1 cannot speak with piccisioii : it is 
probable tliat in a ‘ good year ' bis cle.ir income is 
moo/, ; in a laid \ear but lOty., but, as be is veiy 
adroit,,! vpi inclined to believe that the ‘good’ 
yeais somewiuu predominate, and that the average 
income may llieiefoic exceed yeaily.” 

Of the PilESIlNT STUKET^-SELLEnS OF DuClS 
It will have been noticed that iii the accounts I 
liave given of the foimer stieet-tiansaetions in 
dogs, tlieie is no^inention of the Tlie iii- 

foimatum I lui,ve adduced is a condensation of the 
evidenee given hefoie the Select (Juinniittee of tlie 
House of Oominons, and the iiK|uiiy related only 
to the stealing, finding, and rcV".toiiiig of dogs, tlie 
selling being but an incidental pint of the evidence.^ 
Tlieii, iiowevcr, ?,s iiow', the stioet-selleis were not 
implicated in the thefts or restitution of dogs, 
‘•just except,”' one man told me, “ as tlieie was a 
black 'sheep or two in every Hock,’ The hlaek 
sheep, however, of this street-calling more lie- 
qiientiy meddled with ivstoiifig, than with “find- 
ing-" 

Another street dog seller, an intcdligenti-iian, — 
w ho, however did not know so much aij. my first 
informant of the state of the tiadc in the olden 
time, — expiesaed a positive opinion, tliat no dog- 
stealer was now a street-hawker (“ hawker” was 
tlie word I found these n.cn use). Ills reason' for 
this opinion, in addition to his own j^udginent fioni 
personal knowledge, are cogent enou^'li ; “ It isn't 
possible, sir," he said, “ and this is the leason 
wliy. \Vc are not a largo body of men. We 


stick pi|^y closely, when we are out, to the same 
places, we arp as w^ell-knowii to the police, as 
any men whom they most know, by sight at any 
rate, from meeting ‘them every day. Now, if a 
lady or* gentlem{iii has lost a dog, or it’s lien 
stolen or strayed — and the most petted will some- 
times stray iinaccoLiitablj’' and follow some stranger 
01 other— -w'hy where dcis she, and he, and all 
the family, the servants, first look for A j 

lust animar^ Why, w'iei’ 6 , but at the dogs we 
are hawking'^ No, sii, it cSin’t be done now, and 
it isn’t done in ray knov., ledge, and it oughtn’t' to 
be done. I ’d rather make 5 .s. on an honest dog 
than 5 T on one that wasn’t, if tlmre wus no risk 
.ibout It either.” Other inlcfi’mation convinces me 
that this statement is ctirrect. 

Of these street sclleis or hawkers there are now 
ahoiA twenty -five. Tiiere may he, however, but 
tw'eiity, if so many, on any given day in the streets, 
as tbeie aic always some detained at homo by 
other avocations connected with their line of life. 
The places they chiefly frequent are the Quadrant 
and llegent-stieet generally^, but the Quadiant far 
the most. Indeed before the lomoval of the 
colonnade, one-half at least of all the dog-sellers 
01 London would ri'soit tliere on a veiy wet day, 
as they*" had the advantiige of shelter, and gene- 
lully of finding a crowd assembled, either lounging 
to pass the time, or waiting “ fora fair fit,” and so 
with leisure to look at dogs. The other places arc 
the West-end squares, the hanks of the Sci pentme, 
Cliaiing-yToss, the Koy.al Exchange, ind the Bank 
of Engl.iiid, and tlie Barks generally. They viisit, 
too, any public place to which there may he a tem- 
]H)i.iiy attiaction of tlie classes likely to he pur- 
chascis — a ineie ciuwd of jieojile, I was told, 
was no good to the dog-haw kcis. it must he n 
crowd of people tluit had money — such ns tlie 
asseiuhlage of ladies and gei.Jemen who crowd 
the windows of Whiteliall and Barliameiit-stree^ 
wIk'D the Queen opens or jnorogues the houses. 
These spectutors fill the street and the IJorse- 
guards’ portion of the jiark .as soon as the street 
mass has dispersed, and they often afford the 
means of a good day’s w’oik to the dog people. 

Two dugs, carefully cleaned and combed, or 
brushed, aie earned in a man’s arms for street- 
vending. A fine chain is generally attached to a 
neat collar, so that the dog can bo relieved fiom 
the cramped feel he will experience if kept off his 
feet too long. In carrying these little aniir^ls for 
sale — for it is the smaller dogs which are carried 
- - the nei. certainly display them to the best ad- 
vantage. Their linger sffken ears, theii prominent 
dark eyes fmff black noses, arid the delicacy of 
their foi e-paws, are made as prominent as possible, 
and present what the masses very well call “ quite 
a pictur.” I have alluded to the display of the 
as they constitute considerably more 
than halt of the stieet tiade in dogs, the “King 
Gharlescs” and the “ Blenheims” being dispo: '^ of 
in n^aily equal quantities. They are sold for lap- 
dogs, pets, carriage companions or companions in 
a walk, and are often intelligent and ali’ectionate. 
Their colours are black, black and tan, white and 
livei-colour, chestnut, black and white, and entirely 
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wliite ^vith many shades of these hues, and inter- | setcral, meet with! great shabbfliess among rich 
blendings of them, une with another, ajil with i people, who recklessly gne them iTo small trouble, 
® • . f I and 8 oinetime*putl^iem to i^pense without the 

sli^litest return, or e\en an Acknowledgment or a 


I. 
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n, or, as tne nawKcrs can i^ into i wuiu 

They are* usually blaoic, \ijth tanned ] trade,” said a dedei^ m live f 
d feet, a<rd with a keen look, their | has to do with piii^ipals. 1 
■ '* ’ .11.1 jiiost favourites 

10 park’ll ts.” 

1 whichll have 


gray. 

The small Terricis are, however, coming more 
into fashion, or, as the hawkers call ib 
“ vo|;ue.” Tl 

muzzles and , 

hair being short and smooth. kSoine. however, are 
p inferred with long »nd •somewhaJ^Viry hair, and 
th^oloiir IS often stro^dy mix«i^with gray. A 
small Isle of Skye t<|irie^— but few, I was in- 
foDitfd know a real Sk;^’e ” - is sometimes car- 
ried in the streets, as tvell as the little rough 
dogs known as Scotch teriicrs. \\ hen a stn-i-t- 
seller has a litt*r o^teriier jiups, he 
selects the handsunu'St for* the stioets, 
luij)})ens -my infoimant did not kimw 
he .ind otheis weie positive that so it was— ^hat 
the handsome*st is the woist, tlie Avoist, ’ it 
must be undei.stood as legards the possession of 
choice spotting qualities, moio especially of jilutk. 
The temei’s ediuation, as regards his piowess in 
:i r.it-pil, 13 accoidiiigly neglected , knd if a gen- 
tleman ask, “ Will he kill rats '” the atswer is in 
the negative, but this is no di.sparagenieiit to the 
sale, becaii&e the dog ns sold, ])eihaps, lor a hidy^s 
])et, and IS nof wanted to kill ruts, ui to^‘‘ fight 
anv dog of his weight.” • 

The lor which, 40 to 50 years ago, and, 

in a diminished degicc, 30 yars hack, theie was, 
111 the jilaase ot the day, “quite a lage, ’ pro- 
vuli'd only tin* juig was hideous, are now ne\ei 
oileic'd in th? stiec'ts, or .so laiely, that a well- 
known dealer assuied me lu' had only solii cuu' vi 
the fctieets for two \ears, A Leadenhall tt.ides- 
niiin, fond ol ciogs, Imt in no w.i}' connected with 
tlie ti.ide, told me lliat it came to be looked uj)on. 
tliat a }uig was a fit eompanion for only sna}ipish 
old maids, and “ so^lie w'omen w'ouldn’t lu\c them 
any loiigei, least of all the old maids.” 

* I'/iUi/i all’ also of larc stieet-sale. 

One man had a white jioodlc two or thieo >eai 8 
.igo, so iat and .so round, th.it a lady, who pnci'd 
It, was t<dd by a gentleman with liei, that if 
the liead tind the short legs weie i<4;iio\ed, and 
the inside .scooped out, the animal Avoiikl make a 
capital muir, yet e\en that poodle was difficult 
of s.ile at 5 ().s-. 

Occasionally also an i'c/iIuhih'J , seem- 


woid of apols^'f “ The^pn^flTl^iie advantage in my 
animals, “ we alwaj s 
There ’s never a Judy 
wmuld let her most fa^ouritest maid choose her dog 
for her. So no } 

The species whichll have «namerated are all 
that are iiyw sold in the streets, with the excerp- 
tion of liii odd “ plum-pi^clding,” or coach dog (the 
white dog with dark sjiots which runs after car- 
i nages), or an odd biilPdog, bull-terrier, or 
odd d^gs” of eveiy 


invariably i indeed with the inception ot “ odd dBgs” of eveiy 
jts, for it J kind. The liawkors are, liowaner, connected w'lth 
why,*biit ] the ttade in spoiting dogs, and often through the 
medium of their stieet triflic, as I siiali show 
uiiib-r the next head of my subject, 

Tlftre 1.S one peculiarity in the hawking of fancy 
clegs, which distinguifeliea it from all other branches 
of street-commerce. The pifrch. users are all of the 
we^thici clus.s. •This has had its influence on the 
manners of the dog-selleis. They will be found, 
1^ the majority of cases, cpiiet and delerential 
men, but without servility, anef with little ot the 
qii.ility of speech ; aftd 1 speif^c only of speech 
w^iicli among English ]>c‘0ple i% known as 
“gammon,” and among lush people .is “blai- 
ney.” Tlfis inannei is common to many; to the 
estiiblishecl ttiiiner of lace-horses for instance, 
who !:» in con.st.int cotflnuinication with peisons iii 
a \^ery superior position in life to liis own, ami to 
whom he is exceedingly^deferential. J 3 ut the 
tKiiner feels that in all points connected with his 
not very easy business, as well, jiorliaps, as lu 
general turf knowiii^iiess, Ins royal highness (as 
was the case once), or Ins giace, or my^i#, or Sir 
John, was infciioi to him8elf4 and%u with all Ins 
dcdeienee theie ifingles a stniin of quiet contenifit, 
<»i lather, jieiliaps, conscious supc norite* which 
IS one iiigiedient in the formulioii o|’ tlie manners I 
li.iee h.istily skctchi-cl. 

The ciistunier.s of the street Ipiwkers of dogs are 
ladies*aiid gentlemen, who hu¥ what may have 
atti.icted then admiration The Jeep t mistresses 
of the wealthier chesses are oftmi excellent cus- 
tomers. “ M.iny of ’em, I Jciiow,” Acas said to 
me, “dotes on ,i nice spainel. Yes, and [’\e 
cold and shiceiy the wannest chi} s, is^ kmnvn gentlemen buy dogs for tlieir nns.scs ; I 

borne in a luivvkei’.s aims, or if following loot, I couldn’t be mistaken Avheii I iftight be sent on 

trefffl^lnig and looking s.fH, as if mentally mui- | witli tliein, which w as pai t of, the baigani. If it 

nulling at the climate. ^ i w'as a two-gniiuM doo oi so, I wiis tojl j^‘ver to 

111 such places as the iJnnks of the TACi^entnie, 1 give a hint A fhe price ' ' 

fio.ly / know avIij', 


ni the Ivegep^’s-paik, the 4 iawkcr ^does not 
i.irry his dogs in 1 ns aims, so itffiidli^us let them 
tiot along with him in a liody, and they are sure 
to attiact attcuiticm ; or he sits down, ami they 
pkiy or sleep about him. One dealer told me that 
children often took such a fancy for a pretty 
sj^iel, that it was diliicult for eitluu' inotluT, 
gt^rness, or nurse, to drag them away until the 
man was requested to call ni thee\C)niig, brftiging 
with him the dog, which was very often bought, 
or the hawker lecomjieiised foi his loss of time, 
but sometimes the dog-dealers, 1 heaid from 


to the sonant, or to any- 
It’s easy for a gontlenian 
that wants to pleaftc a lady, and not to lay cuit any 
gieat inattei ot till, to *!ay that wh.it liad leally 
cott hUn two guiiie.is, cost Jnin twent},” If one 
of tlie ♦’oikiiig cl.isses, or a small tnidcsman, buy' 
a dog 111 tlic siieets, it is generally because he is 
“ ot a f.iiicy turn,’' and biyecls a few dogs, and 
tra flics in them in hc)pe.s of pi oil?. 

t'lie homes of the do^-hawkers, .as far as I had 
means of uscci taming — and all I saw w'ere of the 
s.nne ch.ira^j;cT— are comfortable and veiy clc.inly. 
The small spaniels, terriers, Ac., — I do not muv 
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allude to sportitig dogs — are generally kept hi 
keniielg, or iru^all wooden houses erected for the 
purpose in a back gorden or yard. ' These abodes 
are generally in soma open court, or little square 
or “ grove,” where JlkAe is a of air. 

An old man who was sitting‘at>lns door in the 
sun'jner evening, when I callec? upon a*dog-seller, 
and had to wait a short tune, told me that so 
quiet were his next-door nt ighbour’s (the street- 
havvkei’s) dogs, thot for 80 *he weeks, he di*d not 
know Ills newly-come neighbour was a e^og-man ; 
although he was an old nervous man hims’elf, and 
couldn t bear any unpleasant noise or snu*ll. T1 
Bcriqiulous observance of cleanliness is necessary 
in the reariifg or Keoiuiig of small fancy dogs, for 
without such observance the dog would have a 
disagtecable odour about it, enough to ^epe^ any 
lady-buver. It is a not uncommon det laration 
among dog-solh'rs that the animals are “ as sweet 
ns nuts.” Let it he rememheied that 1 ha been 
desciibing tli(‘ class of K'gular dog-sellers, making, 
by an open and es'dablnslied tiade, a tolerable 
In ell hood. '• 

Tlie spaniels, terriers, Rc , the stock oi tliese 
hawkers, are either bied by them — and tli ‘v aU 
breed a few or a good many dogs — or they ar<‘ 
purchased of dog-dcMleis (not .street selhun), or of 
people who hannng a good fancy breed of ivii g : 
Cliai loses,” or “ illeiilieiins,” lear riogs^ and sell ; 
them by the litter to the hawkeis. The hawkeis | 
also buy dogs lirouglit to tliein, '' fn the wav of 
business,” but tliey arc wu'Vy how tliey buy any 
animal suspected to be stolen, or they may get 
into “ tiouble.” One ffian, a carver and gilder, 1 
was inloriued, some ten years bach, made a good 
deal of money by his “black-patched” spaniel's. 
These dogs hud a remaikalle black patch over 
their e}'i. .«*; and so fond was the dog-fancier, oi 
breedei of tliem, thn*^ when he disposed of them 
to street-sellers or otliei.s, he iisu.illy gave a por- 
trait of Jie animals, ot his ow. i lude painting, into 
the bargain. These pamtinga ho also sold, slightly 
flamed, and 1 h.ive seen them but not so much 
lately —ollercd in the streets, and hung up in 
poor poisons’ looyis This man lived in York- 
squaie, behind the Colosseum, then a not veiy 
reputable quarter. It is now Munster-sqnai(*, and 
-ot a reformed cliaiiict“i, but the sidler of dogs and 
the donor of their portiaits has for some time been 
lost sight of. 

The prices at which fancy-dogs are sold in the 
streets aie about tlie same for all kinds. They 
run lioni Id.'i. \o bl, b.s'., but are very larely so 
low as ID.v. , a.s “ it ’s only a vely .scrubby thing for 
that.” Two and three guineas are frequent stieet 
puces fur a spaniel or smAll terribr. Of the dogs 
sold, as I have before stated, more than one-half 
are spaniels. Of the remainder, nrue than o^fe-half 
"Wre terriers; and the surplusage, after this 'i-eckou- 
ing, IS composed in about equal numbers of tin* 


j the profit of the street dog-sellers. There is the 
j keep fLilK the rearing of the animal to consider ; 
I and theA i.s the same uncertainty in the tiaffic as 
I m all traffics whi(;li depend, not upon a demand 
for use, but on the caprices of fashion, or— to use 
the more ajoprqpriatc word, adien writing on such 
a subject — of “ fancy. ’ A firvvker may sell thiee 
dogs 111 one day, v^ithoiHf; any extraordinary effort, 
or, in the same^ianner of* trading, and frequenting 
I the very sam^ pl^es, mny^sell only one in tilree 
days. In the winter, ^ho ifogs are sometimes of- 
fered in public houses, but seldom as regard; the 
higlier-pnced animals. 

From the best data I can coniiiiand, it appears 
that each hawker sells “ tlr;oe d >gs and a half, if 
! yon take it that waf, splitting a dog like, every 
j week the year tlirciiigh , that ns, sii, four or five 
I one week in the summer, when tiade 's Inisk and 
I davs are long, and only two or tliiee the next 
week, when track* may be flat, and in winter 
when theic isn’t the same chance ” Oalcnkiting, 
then, that seven dogs are sold hy each hawker in a 
foitnight, at aii aveiage price of kOv. each, which 
IS not a l^igh aveiage, and siipfioung that hut 
twenty men aie trading in this line the yeui 
tl^rongli, w’e find tli.it no less a sum than iUOO/ 
is \c*.u exp(‘nded in this street-tr.ide'. The wec'kiy 
piolit of the h.iwdver is liuin 2ks. to 40.“?. Moio 
than seven-eighths of these dogs aie bred in this 
country, It.ilian gn' vhounds me luck'd. 

A hawker of dogs g.ive me a .st.itement of his 
j lif<‘, but it pieseiited so littU' of incident oi of 
I change, t'.'at I need not repoit it. He had as 
' s. ited ard then sncu'edc'd iiis f.ither iii the busi- 
ness;’ was a jiains-taking, tmnpc'iate, and in- 
dustrious man, sc kknn taking even a glass of ale, 
so ih.it the teiumr of Ins wav had been even, .iinl 
he was ]uo.sperons eiiongli. 

I 1 will next gn<* an account of the connection 
of tlie hawkers of dogs with tlie “spoiling” or 
“ fancy'" ” jMit of the business , and of the prc'si'iit 
state of dog linclmg,” to show the change since 
the pailiameiitaiy in\ estig.itioin 

I may observe that m this traffic the word 
, ‘fancy” has two signifu.itioiis. A dog recoiu- 
I mended hy its beauty, or any peculiarity’-, so that 
I it be suitable for a pet dog, is a “ fancy ” aiiini.il ; 

I so 13 he if lie he a fighter, oi a kiilc'r of lats, however 
I ugly or coiiimoii-looking ; hut the term “sporting 
J dog ’’ seems to become mom and more used in tins 
case . i;or is the first-mentioned use of the word 
; “ fancy',” at .all strained* or very" oiigin.il, fokA is 
lexicograplncally definct| as ‘‘ an opinion bred 
r.ather ffiy the imagination than tlie reason, in- 
clination, Lknig, ^etipricc, liumou”, whim, fiolick, 
idle scheme, vagar^.” 

Of the Street-Sellers of SroRTiKo Docs, 
The use, if use it may be styled, of sporting, or 
figliting dogs, 13 now n mere nothing to what it 


other dogs I have nimitioned. The expoitation 
of dogs IS not above a twentieth of what it w.is 
before the appointment ol tlie Select (’omimttl^c, 
but a French or Belgium dealer soinetijues comes 
to London to buy dogs. 

It 13 not easy to fix upon any per-centage as to 


once was. There are many" sports — an appellaFon 
of many a brute ciuelty' — whioli have become ex- 
tincL ^0*^^ of tliem long extinct. Herds of bears, 
j for instance, were once ni.aintained in this country', 
merely' to be baited by dogs. It w'as even a part 
of royal merry-making. It was a spoit altogether 
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congenial to the spirit of Henry VIII.; and when '*4iis '"Trivia/’ spicifies these localities in one of 
his daughter, then Queen Mnry, visited lier sister his fables : — 

Elizabeth at Hatfield* House, n«w the residence Both ifockllj^hole and Mary-bone 

of the Marquess of Salisbury, there was a bear- combats of my do^ave known." 

baiting for their delectation — a/fer mass.^ Queen Hockley-h-iijg? ^as ntft bJkl'«fpm Smith field-market. 
Et5zabeth, on her Recession to ^he ^hrone, seenis In the same localities the practice of these 
to have been ver^*partml to the baiting of bears sports Ikigered, Incoming less and less every ^’car, 
and of bulls ; for she ^fot infrequently welcomed until about the mWdle of the last century. In 
a foreign ambassaikir i^ith such ^hibitions. The the country, biTll Baiting was practised twenty 
^Tl^tonans of the dav intimat*^— fcliey dared do no times more commolly than fcear-baiting ; for bulls 
more — that Eiizabe^Ti aVected these rough sports were yl^uitiful, and bears were not. There aie, 
th« most in the decline of life, wlien she wislied pcihap'i, none of our ^Ider country towns without 
to seem still sprightly.ffTctive, and healthful, in the the relic of its biill-nng — a strong iron ring yi- 
eyes of her courtiers and her subjects. Lanehain, serted into a large stonT in th^ pavement, to wliich 
whose veracity has^not been impeached — though the baited bul^ was tied ; or a ki^iwledge of the 
Sir Walter Scott has proftauiiced him to be as site where the bull-iing was. The deeds of the 
tliorough a coxcomb as e\er blott^ paper-— thtis b.itting-dogs were long talked of by the vulgar, 
describes a bcar-bait in presence of the (incen, These sports, and the dog fights, maintained the 
and after quoting his de.scnption I gladly leave great demand for sporting dogs in former times, 
the subject I make tlie citation in older to show ^'he only sporting dogs now in request — apart, 
and contrast the foimer with the present use of of course, from hunting and shooting (remnants 
sporting dogs. of the old barbarous •ibdiglit in torture or 

It was a Sfiort very pleas.inf to sec the beat, Slaughter), fo# I am treating only of the street- 
with his pink eyes leering after hiiS enemies, ap- trade, to which fox-hounds, harriers, pointers, 
proach ; the nimbleness and wait of the dog to ^ setters, cockers, &c., iVc,, are unknown — aie 
take Ins advantage ; and the force and exjieri^ncc tei tiers and bull teriiers. llull-dogs cannot now 
of tlie bearUgam to avoid bis assaults: be wore be classec^ as spoiffng, but <^y as fancy dogs, for 

bitten in one place, how he would pinch in •an- they are not good fighters, I iv^s inlormed, one 
other to get free; that if he were taken once, vvith another, their mouths being loo small, 
then by what shift Avitli biting, with clawing. The Ivay in winch tlie sale of spoiting dogs is 
with roanng, with tossing and tumbling, he would conii<'cted*with street-tr.ifUc ns in tins wise : C)c- 
woik and wind himself from them ; and, when he ca.sionally a spoiling dog is offered fot sale in the* 
was louse, to shake Ins ears twice omthiice, with streets, and then, of course, the trade is direct. At 
tlie blood and the slaver hanging abotit his filiy- other times, gentlemeif buying or pricing the 
siognomj'. " • , smaller dogs, ask the cost of a bull-dog, or a bull- 

The suffering winch constituted the great dc- terrier or rat-teirier, and the street-seller at once 
light of the s^/o7’t was even worse than tins, in offers to supply tli^'m, and either conducts them to 
bull-baiting, for the bull gored or tossed the dogs a dog-dealci’s, with whom he mgy li,*"««%TimercialIy 
to death more ^equently than tlie bear wonied connected, and where tl^^'y can purchase those 
or ciuslied them, dogs, or he v^iits upon tliem at their residences 

Tfie piincipal {dace for the caiTving on of thes(' with some “ likeiy animals," A dog-ffealer told 
barbaiitie,s was at J\iris Garden, riot far fiom St, me that he liardly knew what ijiade many gentlo- 
Saviour’s Clnirch, Southwark. The clamour, and men so fond of bull-dogs, and they were “ th« 
wrangling, and reviling, with and without blow.s, fonder on ’em the more bl.ickguarder and vannnit- 
at these places, gave a proverbial e«:pre8Mon to the looking the creatures wa9,’^«althoug(i now they 
langu.ige, “ The place was like a be.ir-gardcn," weie useless for sport, and ih* great ptaise of a 
foi “ gardens" they were called. These pastimes bull dog, “ never flew but at head in his life,’’ was 


beguiled the Su/ulai/ afternoons more than any 
other time, and were among^thc chief delights of 
the people, “ until,’’ writes Dr, Henry, collatwg 
the o{)iiiion9 of the historians of tlie d^y, “ until 
fltti refined amusemenft of the drama, possessing 
themselves by degrees uf the public taste, if they 
did not mend the morals of the nge,*at feast forced 
brutal baibaij^’^ to quit the stage," 

Of this sport in Queen ifnfte*8 days, Strutt’s 
industry has collected advertisements telling of 
bear and bull-baiting at Hockley-in the-Hole, 
and “ Tuttle ’’-fields, Westminster, and of dog- 
fights at the same places. Mar\ lebone was 

lother locality famous for these pastimes, and 
Tor Its breed of mastiffs, which dog.s were most 
used for baiting the bears, whiUt tmll-dogs 
were the antagonists of the bull. who 

was a sufticieatly close observer, and a close 
observer of street-life too, as is well shown in 


no longer to ho given to, bun, as theie were m) 
bulls at whose heads lie could now fly. 

Another dog-dealer infoimed me — with wliat 
truth as to the judgment eoftceining horses I do 
not know, but no doubt vith accuracy as to 
purchase of ^the dogs — that IbrahiiB Djiclia, w'hen 
in London, thou^t little of the horses which he 
saw, but was djelighted with the bull-dogs, " and 
he weren’t so •werry*unlike one in th^ face his- 
self,” was said at th^time by some of the fancy. 
Ibi^im, It «eems, bought two of the finest 
I and •largest bull-dogs m London, of Bill George,* 
! giving no less than <0L for the twain. The bull- 
j dogs now sold by the stjeet-fiilk, or through their 
agency in the way I have described, are from 
1*5^. to 25/. each, bull-terriers, of the best 

blood, a^’tt about the same price, or perhaps 10 to 
15 per cifnt. lower, and rarely attaining the tip- 
top price. 
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The bull-terriers^ as I have stilted, are now tlie^'j 
chief fighting-dogd^, but the patrons of those com- 
bats — of those small imitations of^the xavage tx^stes 
of the Roman Colossei^tn, may Seplore tlle^decay 
of the amusement. Fr(V ; ,^he .beginr in^ until well 
on to the terminatiorf oi the lart ^^entury, it was 
not uij^common to see announcements of “twenty 
dog»*to fight for a collar/' thougn such aavertise- 
mcnts were far more coramorC at the commence- 
ment than towards the close of^.he century. Ui.til 
within these twelve years, indeed, dog-nj^atches 
were not unfreqiient in London, and the fiivourite 
time for the regalement wa^ on Sunday mornings. 
There were dog-pits in West ninster, and elsewhere, 
to which the .';dmi..sion was not very easy, for 
only known persons were allowed ho enter. The 
expense was considerable, the risk of punishment 
was not a trifle, and it is evident that this Sunday 
game was not sup2ioried hy the 2^oor or worhiiKj 
classes. Now dog-fights are rare. “ There ’s rot 
any public dog-fights,” I was told, “ and very 
seldom any in a pit at a, public-house, but therr ’s 
a good deal of it, I know, at the houses 

the nohs.’* I may observe that the nobs” is a 
common designation for the rich among these sport- 
ing people. 

There are, however, occasiorilly dog-fights in a 
sporting-house, qjid the order of the combat is 
thus described me : We ’ll say now that it ’s a 
scratch fight ; two dogs have each tlieir corner of 
a pit, niitl they 're set to fight. Th'‘y ’ll fight 
on till they go down together, and then if one 
■ leave hold, he 's sponged. Then they fight again? 
If a dog has the worst of, it he mustn’t be picked 
up, but if he gets into his corner, then he can 
stay for as long as may be agreed upon, minute 
or half-minute time, or more than a minute. If 
a dog woi^’t j^o to the scratch ^out of his corner, 
he loses the ‘ngv.t. If they fight on, why to 
settle it, one must be killed — though that very 
seldom hippons, for if a dog’s veiy much pu- 
nished, he creeps to his corner and don’t come out 
to time, and so vhe fight 's settled. Sometimes 
It 's agreed beforehand, that the master of a dog 
may give in for him; sometimes that isn’t to^-hc 
allowed ; but there ’s next to nothing of this now, 
unless It’s in private among the nobs.” 

It has been said that a sportsman — perhaps in | 
tVe relations of life a benevolent man — when he 
has failed to kill agrouse or pheasant outright, and 
proceeds to grasp thf fluttering and agonised bird 
and smash its skull against the barrel of his gun, 
beconciles himself to the sufferings he inflicts by 
the jfHde hf ai^i, the consciousness of skill — he has 
brought down his bird‘..t a long shot; that, too, 
when he., cares nothing for (the possession of the 
bird. The same feeling haiylens him against the 
most piteous, woman-like cry of the hare, so ^hot 
that it cannot run. Be this as it may, it ci^nnot 
be urged that in matching a favourite dog there 
can be any such feeling to destroy the sympathy. 
The men who thus amiise themselves are then 
utterly insensible to any pang at the infliction o£l * 
pain upon animals, witnessing the infliction of it 
merely for a passing excitement : and ^ in this 
insensibility the whole race who cater to such 


recreations of the wealthy, as well as the wealthy 
ihemselvto, penrticipate. There is another feeling 
too at wori , and . one propei to the sporting cha- 
racter — every man of this class considers the 
glories of his horse or his dog his own, a feeling 
vfery dear to selfishness. o 

The main *spoft now, howdyir, in which dogs 
are the agents is rat-*iiuntiqg. It is Ccalled hunting, 
but as the rats aij^ all confined ,jn a pit it is more ^ 
like mere killing.". „Of this ^sport 1 have givcVi ’ 
some account under the biad (^' rat-catching. The 
dogs used are all terriers, and are often the proper+y 
of the street-sellers. The! most accomplished of 
this terrier race was the famous dog Billy, the 
eclipse of the rat pit. He is now Qjiishnned — for 
a stuffed carcase is all tliat remains of Billy — in 
a ‘ case in the ^possession of Chailey Ileslop of 
the Seven Bells behind St. Giles’s Church, with 
whom Billy lived and died. IIis great feat was 
that he killed 100 rats in five minutes. I under- 
stand, however, that it is still a moot point in the 
sporting world, whether Billy did or did not 
exceed the five n inutes by a very few seconds. A 
merely avera;;e terrier will easily kill fifty rats in 
a pit in eight minutes, but many far exceed such a 
number. One dealer told me th.it he would back 
a terrier bitch winch did not weigh ] C lbs. to kill 
10(J> rats in six minutes. The price of these dogs 
ranges with tluit of the bull-terriers. 

Tlie passion for rat-hunting is evidently on the 
increase, and seems to have attained the popu- 
larity once vouchsafed to cock-fighting. There 
are now al^ut seventy rogul.ar pits in London, 
besides a fyw tb,at are run up for temporary pur- 
po.scs. The landlord of a house in the Borough, 
familiar with tliese sports, told me that they 
would soon have to breed rats for a sufflcient 
supply I 

But it is not for the encounter with dogs alone, 
the issue being that so many rats sliall be killed 
in a given tune, that these vermin are becoming a 
trade commodity. Another use for them is an- 
nounced in the following card . — 

A FERRET MATCH. 

A Rare Evening’s Sport for the Fancy will take place 
at the 

STREET, NEW ROAD, 

On Tuesdai/ Evening next, May 27. 

Mr. 

has backed his Ferret against Mr. W. B ’s Ferret to 

kill C Rats *ach, lor lOj. a-^de. 
lie is still open to hi.s Ferret for X‘l to ^*5 to kill 

against any other Ferret in London. 

Two other Matches with Tci-riei's will come qff the same 
Evening. 

Matches take place every Evening. Rats always 

on hand for the accommodation of Gentlemen to Ir^'- 
their dogs. 

Under the Management of 

As a rat-killcr, a ferret is not to be compared 
to a dog; but his use is to kill rats in holes, 
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inaccessible to dogs, or to drive the vermirt out of 
their holes into some open space, where tjipr can 
be destroyed. Ferrets i*rc worth from 1 L to 4/. 
They are not animals of street-sale. 

The management of these spflrts is principally 
in th« hands of the street dog-sellers, as indreed is 
the dog-trade general>y. They are th« breeders, 
dealers, and sellers.* They are» compelled, as it 
were, to exhibit thejr d<%3 in^ tha streets, that 
thi^ may attract the attention ^^the rich, who 
would not seek them ini^fiiei^ homes in the suburbs. 
The evening business in rat-luinting, &c., for such 
it is ^principally, perhaps .doubles the incomes I 
have specified as earned niciely by strect-m^e. The 
amount turned over ” in the trade in sporting- 
dogs yearly in iTonddti, was pomputed for me bjr 
one of tlic traders at fiom ]2,0U0<f. to 15,0(40/. 
lie could not,* however, laydown any\cry precise 
statistics, as some bull-dogs, bull-terriers, &.c , were 
bred by butchers, tanners, publicans, horse-dealers, 
and others, and disposed of privately. 

In my account of the former condition of the 
^og-trade, I had to dwell principally or^the steal- 
ing and restoring of dogs. This is now the least 
part of the subject. The alteration in the law, 
consequent uj^n the parliamentary iinpiiry, soo» 
wrought a great change, especially the eiirlbtmcnt 
of the Gth Sect, in the Act 8 and 9 Yict. c. 47T 
Any person who shall corruptly take any money 
or rewaid, directly or indirectly, under picteiice 
or upon account of aiding any person to recover 
any dog which shall liave been stolen, or which 
shall be in the possession of any poison ffot being 
the owner thereof, shall be guilty of a mistlei|ieair- 
our, and punishable accordingly.” 

There may now, I am informed, behalf a dozen 
follows who make a precarious living by dog-steal- 
ing. These men generally keep out of the way 
of the street dog-filers, who would not sciuple, 
they assure me, to loiiounce their piacticos, as 
the more security a piircliaser feels intthe property 
and possession of a dog, the better it is fur the 
regular business. One of these dog-stcalers, dressed 
like a lime-burner —they generally appear as me- 
chanics — was lately seen to attempt the enticing 
away of a dog. Any idle good-for-nothing fel- 
low, slinking about the streets, would also, I 
was informed, seize any stra^ dog within his 
reach, and sell it for any trifle he could obtain. 
One dealer told me th^t there might still be a* 
littl:^, doing in the “ res^pring ” way, arftl with 
that way of life were still mixed up names which 
figured in the parliamentary inquiry, 4) uf^ it was 
a^mere nothing to what it was formerly. 

From a man Acquainted wit^ t^ie^do^ business 
I had the following account. My informant was 
not at present connected with the dog and rat 
business, but he seemed to have what is called ;i 
hankering after it.” He had been a pot-boy in 
his youth, and had assisted at the bar of public- 
hoaies, and so had acquired a taste for sporting, as 
some fancy coves ” were among the frequ^nteis 
of the tap-room and skittle-ground. He had 
speculated a little in dogs, which a friend reared, 
and he sold to the public-house customers. At 


I la»^ I went slap Into the dog-ti^de,” he said, 
'' but I did no gooef at all. There’s a way to do 
it, I dare say, or |)erhaps you must wait to get 
kn^jwn, but then you* may starve as you wait. I 
tried fimithfield %st — it ’s a^ood bit since, but I 
•can’t say how^An^-yand il*nad. a couple of tidy 
little terriers that^ve ’d bred ; I thought I ’d begin 
cheap to t6rn over^money quick, so I asked TSj. 
a piece for them. O f in course they weren’t a 
werry^mre sort. Hut/I couldn’t sell at all. If a 
grazier, or a butcher, w anybodPy looked at them, 
and asV'^ their figure, they ’d say, ‘ Twelve 
sliillings ! a dog what am’t worth more nor 12s. 
ain’t worth a d n ! * I, asked one gent a sove- 

reign, but there was a lad neiif th^t sung out, 
‘ Why, you only arced 125* a bit since; ain’t you 
a-com^ng itV After that, I was glad to get away. 
I had five dogs when I started, and about 11. 8s. Qd. 
Ill money, and some middling clothes ; but my 
mone;^soon went, for I could do no business, "and 
there was tlie rent, and tlien the dogs must bo 
properly fed, or they ’d soon show it. At last, 
when things grew uncommon taper, I almost 
grudged the poof things their moat and their sop, 
for they were filling their bellies, and I was an 
’i#ig’ring. 1 got so seedy, too,*that it was no use 
tiying the streets, foj^ any one would think I 'd 
stole the dogs. So I sold tli«ain one by one. I 
tliTnk I got about Os. apiece for theip, for people 
took their iidvantage on me. After that I fasted 
oft enough. I helped about the pits, and looked 
out for jobs of any kii^l, cleaning knives and spit- 
toons at a public house, and such-like, for a bite 
and sup. And I sometime| got leave to sit up all 
night in a stable or any out-house with a live rat 
tmp that I could always borrow, and catch rats to 
sell to the dealers. If I could got three lively rats 
in a night, it was goofl work, for it was as good as 
If. to me. I sometimes won a pint, •efAT tanner, 
when I could cjver it, by Hitting on a rat-hunt 
with helpers like my«elf — but it was onlj a few 
places wo were let iftto, just where I was Known 
— ’cause I 'm a good judge of a dog, you sec, and 
if I had it to try over again, I think I could knock a 
tidy Hying out of dog-selling. Yesi, I ’d like to try well 
enough, but it's no use tryin^if you haven’t a 
fairish bit of money. I ’d only myselT to keep all this 
lime, but that was one too many. I got leave to sleep 
in hay-lofts, or stables, or anywhere, and I have 
slept in the park. I doft’t know how many 
months I was living this way. I got not to mind 
it much at last. Then I got to carry out the day 
and night beers for a potman whAt had hurt his 
foot and couidiWt wqjk quick and lon^ eiiwgh for 
supplying his beer, as there li^as five rounds every 
day. Ho lent me •on qpron and a jack(i|i to be 
decent. After that I ^ot a potman’s situation. 
No, I^ not much in the dog and rat line now, 
and d^’t see rfluch of it, for I ’ve very little 
opportunity. But I ’ve a very nice Scotch terrier 
to sell if you should be wanting such a thing, or 
hear of any of your fiiend» waiting one. It’s 
dig^ cheap at 30^., just qbout a year old. Yes, I 
generally has a dog, and swops and sells. Most 
masters allfix's that in a quiet respectable way.” 
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Of the Street-Sellers Idf Live Birds. * 

The hird-sellers in the stree^ts ar<» also the bird- 
catchers in the fields, plaini*, heaths, and woods, 
which still gurroun^tJie ynetropplig ; and in com- 
pliance with estaronsla’d p^eced^t it may be< 
proper that I should give an account of the catch- 
i/j^, before I proceed to any Turther statement of 
the procedures subsequent ^hereunto. The bird- 
catchers are precisely whaty have described them 
in my introductory remarksV An intelli|]rent man, 
versed in every part of the bird business, <find well 
acquainted with the diameter of all engaged in it, 

( said they might be repritsented as of “the fancy,” 
in a small ^ay, i-nd always glad to run after, and 
full of adnination of, «fighting« men. The bird- 
catcher’s life 13 one ehsentially vagrant; a few' 
gipsies pursue it, and they mix little in street- 
trades, except as regards tinkering ; and the mass, 
not gipsies, who become bird-catcheis, riiiely.leave 
it for any other avocation. They “<atch” unto 
old age. JL)uring last winter two men died in the 
pariah of Clerkeinvidl, both turned seventy’^, ^and 
both bird-catchers-— a prolession they had followed 
from the age of six. 

The mode of c itching I will briefly describe. 
It is principal ly^ effected by means of nets A 
bird-net is about t^iehe yards square ^ it is spread 
flat upon the ground, to w hich it is secured by 
four “ stars.” These are iron pins, jwhich are 
inserted in the field, and hold the nyt, but so that 
the two “wings,” or “ flaps/’ which are indeed the 
sides of the nets, are not confined by the stars. 
In the middle of tiie net is a cag(‘ with a fine wire 
roof, widely worked, containing tlie “ call-bird.” 
This bird is trained to sing loudly and cheerffy, 
great care being bestowed upon us tuition, and 
us song attracts the wild ‘birds. Sometimes a 
few Btune(rT5ii.^s are spread about the cage as if 
a flock were alreadyrmssembling there. The bird- 
catcher^fJies flat and motionless on the ground, 20 
or 30 yards distant lioin tlie ’edge of the net. As 
soon as he coensiders that a sufficiency of birds 
have congregated around his decoy, he rapidly 
draws towards hini' a line, called the “ puUrlme,” 
of which he has kept hold. This is so looped and 
run within thd edges of the net, that on being 
smartly pulled, tlie two wings of the net collapse 
and fly togetlier, ihe*9tars still keeping their hold, 
and the net encircles the cage of the call-bird, and 
inclose.s in Us folds all the wild buds allured 
round it. In fact it then resembles a great cage 
'O’of net-work. The captives are secured in ca^^es — 
the calkl)ird‘'Contmuiiig to sing as if; ir- mockery of 
their struggles — or Ti hampers proper for the 
purposg, which are carried oii> the man’s back to 
Loudon. 

The use of the call-bird as a means of docoy is 
very ancient. Sometimes — and" more esjiiecially 
in the dark, as in the taking of nightingales — the 
bird-catcher imitates the notes of the birds to be 
captured. A sma'll iifttrument has also been used 
for the purpose^, and to this Chaucer, althonjU 
figuratively, alludes: “So, the birde is begyied 
wdth the merry voice of the foulers’ w'l^stel, when 
it is closed in your nette.” ‘ 


Somfetimes, in the pride of the season^ a bird- 
catch |r, engages a costermonger’s poney or donkey 
cart, and perhaps his boy, the better to convey 
the birds to ' town. The net and Us apparatus 
cost 1/. The call-bird, if he have a good wild 
note— goldfinches and linnets being principally so 
used — is fvortli IO 5 . at thedeast. 

The bird-cathwr’s life has many, and to the 
constitution cf some mendq. irresistible charms. 
There is the j;:jpUement of “ sport” — no* 
headlong excitement (xf tht chase, where the blood 
is stirred by motion and exercise — but still sport 
surpassing that of the angler, who plies hia finest 
art to capture one fish at a time, while the bird- 
catcher despises an individual qapture, but seeks 
to ensnare a flock at one twitch ot a line. There 
i8,unoreover, the attraction of idleness, at least for 
mteivals, and sometiiiics long internals — perhaps 
the‘’gieat charm of fishing— -and 'basking in the 
lazy sunshine, to watch the progress of the snares. 
Buds, however, and more eapccially linnets, are 
caught in tlie winter, when it is not quite such 
holiday workj A bird-dealer (not a stieet-seller) 
told me that the greatest number ot birds he had 
ever heard of as having been caught at one pull 
was nearly 200. My informant happened to be 
j^resent on the occasion. “PulUr of 50, 100, 
and 150 are not very unfrequeiit when the young 
broods are all on tlie wing. 

I Of the bird-calchers, including all who reside 
in Woolwich, Greenwich, liounslow, Isieworth, 
Barnet, Uxbridge, and places of similar distance, 
all vvoiking for the London market, there are 
about 200. . The localities where these men 
“catch,” are the neighbourhoods of the places I 
liave mentioned as their residences, and at Hollo- 
way, Hampstead, iiigligate, Finchley, Battersea, 
Blackheath, Putney, Moitlake, Chiswick, llich- 
mond, Hampton, Kingston, Eltiiarn, Carshalton, 
h'treatham, the Tootings, »V'oodford, Eppiiig, 
Snarcsbrook, Walthamstow, Tottenliam, Edinoii- 
toii — wherever, in fine, aie open fields, plains, or 
commons around the metropolis. 

I will first enumerate the several birds sold in 
the streets, as well as the supply to the shops by 
the bird-catcheis. I have had recourse to tlie 
best sources of information. Of the number of 
birds which I shall specify as “ supplied,” or 
“ caught, ’ it must be remembered that a not-very- 
small proportion die before they can be trained to 
song, or inured to a cag? life. I shall also give 
the street prices. All the birds are caught by the 
nets with call-birds, excepting such as I shall 
notice. . I lake the singing birds first. 

The Linnet is the cheapest and among the most 
numerous “uf wli>it>suay be called the London-caught 
birds, for it is caught in the nearer suburbs, such 
as Holloway. The linnet, however, — the brown 
linnet being the species — is not easily reared, and 
for some time ill brooks confinement. About one- 
half of those birds die after having been caged a 
few days. The other evening a bird-catCubr 
siipplnd 26 fine linnets to a shopkeeper in Pen- 
toiiville, and next morning ten were dead. But 
m some of those bird shops, and biid chambers 
connected with the shops, the heat at the time 
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the new broods are caught and cagedj is ex- j 
cesflive; and the atmosphere, from the cywded 
and compulsory fellowship of pigeons, and all 
descriptions of small birds, with Avhite rats, 
hedgehogs, guinea-pigs, and (fther creatures, is j 
ofteif very foul ; so tjjjat the wonder is, not that 
so many die, but thaf so many suiVivef ! 

Some bird-connoisseurs .prefe» the note of the 
linnet to that of the ^anai'^', but tli^ is far from a 
geiwral preference. Tlic youngj^rds arc sold in 
the streets at and,§<i.^ach ; the older birds, 
whu^i are accustomed to sing in their cages, from 
Is. t() 2s. Qd. The qatch ” of linnets— none 
being imported — may be estimated, lor London 
alone, at 70,000, yearly. The mortality I have 
mentioned is confineff chiefly, to that years blood. 
One tenth of the catch is sold in the streets. « Of^ 
the quality df the street-sold birds I bhall speak 
hereafter. • • 

The Bitlfjbich, which is bold, familiar, docile, 
and easily attached, is a favourite cage-bird among 
the Londoners ; I apeak of course as legards the 
body of the people. It is us readily sold in the 
streets as any other singing bird. Lipmg bull- 
finclics aie also a part of street-trade, but only to 
a small c.vtcnt, and with bird-sellers who can 
carry them l»om their stieet pitches, or call •ii 
their louiuls, at places whete they are k«own, to 
exhibit the powers of the bud. The piping is 
tauglit to these finches when very young, and they 
must be brought up hy their tutor, and be familiar 
with liim. When little more than two months 
old. they befin to whistle, and then their triining 
as jiipeis must commence. Tins tuition, among 
professional bullfinch-trainers, is systemafic.^ Th'^'y 
have schools of birds, and teach in bird-classes of 
from four to seven members in each, six being a { 
frequent nuinbei. These classes, when their edu- j 
cation commences, are kept unfed for a longer | 
time than they huTe been accustomed to, and they I 
* are placed in a darkened room. The bird is wake- ' 
fill and attentive from the want off his food, and 
the tune he is to learn is played several times on 
an instillment made for the purpose, and known 
as a bird-organ, its notes resembling those of the 
bullfinch. For an hour or two the your% pupils mope 
Silently, but they giadually begin to imitate the 
notes of the music played to them. When one 
commences — and he is looked upon as the most 
likely to make a good piper — tlie others soon 
follow his example. The light is then admitted 
and a portion of food, bui not a full meal* is given 
to the biids. Thus, by degrees, by the playing 
on the bird-organ (a flfite is sometiitieajased), by 
*the admission of light, which is always agreeable 
to the finch, and hy the rewarje i«orft and more, 
and sometimes more relishable food, the pupil 
‘^practises" the notes he hears continuously. The 
birds are then given into the care of boys, who 
attend to them without intermission in a similar 
way, their original teacher still overlooking, prais- 
% or rating his scholars, till they acquire a 
tune which they pipe as long as they liv^ It is 
said, however, that only five per cent, of the num- 
ber taught pipe in perfect harmony. The bull- 
finch is often pettish in his piping, and will in 


many instances nof pipe at all, ^nless in •the 
presence of some ose who feeds iti or to whom it 
has become at^ched. 

j’h. system of tnvining I have described is that 
practised by th^ Germans, ^ho have for many 
years supphet^tnis^coiin^Jr^i^th the best piping 
bullfinches. Sorife of the dealers will undertake 
to procure* English«taught bullfinches which ai^ll 
pipe as well as th^ foreigners, but I am toTd 
that ^his is a prijiidice, if not a trick, of 
trade. The mode ofateacliingaiii this country, hy 
harbers^^'uvers, and bird-fanciers generally, wlio 
seek for a profit from tli#ir pains-taking, is some- 
what similar to that wh^ch I have detailed, but^ 
with far less elaborateness, Th^ price of a piping 
bullfinch is aboul^three gipneas. Th^se pipers are 
also reaied and taught in Leicestershire and Nor- 
folk,* and sent to London, as are the singing bull- 
finches which do not “ pipe.” 

Tl^e hiillfinches netted near London arc caught 
more numerously about Hounslow than elsewhere. 
Jii hard v/iiiters tliey are abundant in the out- 
skiits of the metropolis. * The yearly supply, 
incTuding those*8ent from Norfolk, &c., is about 
30,000. The bullfinch is “ hearty compared to 
tlie linnet,” I was told, but the amount which 
are the objects of tnj^e, not more than two-thirds 
live many •weeks. The piic^ of a good young 
ITullfinch is 2*. Qd. and 3.v. They*are often sold 
ill the syreets for l.s*. The hiiwknig or street 
tiade comprises about a tenth of the whole. 

The sale of inpiim bullfinches is, of course, 
small, as only the rich can afford to buy them. A 
dealer estimated it at about 400 yearly. 

The (/oldjiiick is also fn demand by street cus- 
Iprnors, and is a favourite from its liveliness, 
beauty, and sometimes sagacity. It is, moreover, 
the longest lived of sur caged small birds, and will 
frequently live to the age of -"Wf sixteen 

years. A goldfinch has l»*en known to exist 
twenty-three years in a cage. Small birds, gene- 
rally, rarely Ine fnore tlinn nine yeal^. This 
fuicli is also in demand because i^ most readily of 
any bird pairs with the canary, the produce being 
known as a ‘‘mule,” whicli* from its prettmess 
and powers of song, is often l^fghly valued. 

Goldfinches are sold in the staects nt from 6t/. 
to Hs, each, and when there is an extra catch, and 
they are nearly all caught jibout London, and thc- 
shops are fully stocked, at 2>d. and Ad, each. The 
yearly catch is about the same as that of the linnet, 
or 70,000, the mortality beiiTg perhaps 30 per 
cenU If any one casts his.eye^ovcr the stock 
hopping, cjjiirjnng Jjttle creatures in khov^indow of 
a bird-shop, or m the clo^ array of small cages 
hung outside, or j^t the stock of a street-seller, he 
will be struck fcy the preponderating number of 
goldfinches. No douBt the dealer, like any other 
shop^eper, dresses his window to the best advan- 
tage, putting forward his smartest and prettiest 
birds. The demand for the goldfinch, especially 
among women, is steady and regular. The street- 
l^le is a tenth of the whole. * 

The Chaffinch is in^lesa request than either of 
its congiuptrs, the bullfinch or the goldfinch, but 
the catch ris about half that of the bullfinch, and 
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■witSi the sameyate of mortaliiy. The prices are 
also the same. ; t 

GreenJiRchm (called green IjirdSf or sometimes 
green linnets, in the streets) are in still smaller 
request than are cleffinches, arid that to about 
one-half. Even th?lj^?hi'iller stocfi''i8 little sale- 
able, as the brrd is regarded as only a middling 
singer.” They aie sold ni theoopen uii,^it 2(1. and 
*Ad, each, but u good “grccripbird” is worth 2s. 6(1. 

Larks are of good sale | and regular sypply, 
being perhaps moj^ readily caught than other 
birds, as in -winter they coiigregattf- large 
quantities. It may be thought, to witness the 
restless throwing up of tlie head of tlie caged 
' sky-l.iik, as it he^werc longing tor a soar in the 
air, that he t^-as \ery in\natient of restiaii.t. This 
does not appear to be so luucli tlie la^t, as the 
laik adapts himself to the poor coniines oi his 
prison — poor indeed for a bud who soars tugher 
and longer than any of his class — moie lamdly 
than other wild birds, like the linnet, kc. The 
moitality of laiks, however, aj>]uoa(.heK one-tlurd. 

The yearly “ take” ol laiks is 00,000. 'J his in- 
cludes sky-laiks, wood-laiks, tit-Vaiks, and mud- 
larks. The sky-lark is in tar liettm' demand than 
any of the otheis foi lus “ stoutm'ss of song,” jiuv 
some prefer the tit-Iaik, fioni the v(‘ry absence ot 
such stoutness. “ f resh-cjitched ” kiiks.’iie venaed 
in the streets at 6(1, and 'dd , but a seasoned bud 
is worth 2'S. 6(1. One-tenth is the .street-sale. 

The larks for the supply of fashionable tables 
are never provided by tlie London bird-catchers, 
who catch only “ singing link.*;,” tor the shop ai*d 
stroet-trattic. The edible huks used to be bighly 
esteemed in pies, but "they are now geneiaily 
roasted for consumption. They are jnincipally th* 
piodiice of Cambndgcshiie, with some fioin lled- 
iordslnre, and are sent diiectM(killed) to Leaden- 
hall- niarkM>where about ‘dl5,0()(» are sold yearly, 
being nearly t\vo-third« of the gross London coii- 
Biimption. 

It 13 Vinly within these tw'tdve or fifteen years 
that the London dealers have cared to trade to any 
-extent m N tghtingaUs, but tliey are now a pait 
ol the stock of eveiy bnd-shop of the more flourish- 
ing class. Leforc tliat they were nieiely exceptional 
as cage-biids. it is, the “ domestic.ition," if 
the word be allowable with leference to the night- 
‘Higale, is but partial. - Like all migratory buds, 
when tlie season foi migiation apjwoaches, the 
caged nightingale shows symptoms of great un- 
cii.smes.8, dashing hfmself against the wures of his 
cage or his aviary, and sometimes dying m a /ew 
^ayg. Many/){ the nightingales, however^ let the 
season pass away without showing any conscious- 
ness that It was, wdtli the race of birds to whiili 
they belonged, one for a change of place. To 
induce the nightingale to sing in the daylight, a 
paper cover is often placed o\er tl/e cage, Minch 
may be gradually and gradually withdrawn until 
it can be dispensed with. This is to induce the j 
appeaiance of twiliglit oi* night. On the subject ' 
of this iiight-singittg, ho\ve\er, I wdli cite a short j 
passage. 

‘‘ The Nightingale is usually supposcnlyto with- i 
liold his notes till the sun lias set, and then to be | 


the only songster left. This is, however, not 
quite f’ue, for he sings m the day, often as sweetly 
and as powerfully as at« night ; but amidst the 
general chorus of other singing birds, his elTorts 
are little noticed.** Neither is he by any means 
the only featbeicd musician* of the night. ‘ The 
Wood-laik^will' to a \cry lafe hour, pour forth its 
rich notes, flying cii circles round tlie female, when 
sitting on her nfst. tfthe .Sky-lark, too, may 
fiequently be JiVird till near midnight highin vtie 
air, soaiing as it in tb;^ bi*:^htness of a summer’s 
morning. Again we have listened with plea,sure 
long after dark to the wurbhngs of a Thrush, and 
been awakened at two in tlie moining by its 
swa^et .seienade.” It appears, howevei, tliat tins 
nigbt-singing, ns regards biugUnd, is on fine 
summer nights when the daikness is never very 
dense. In tai’’ iioilhein c'.n.r.V's ! uk'J '■I- all night. 

I <iim inclined to b-.i-ie moitabty 

among nighling.iles, befoie they are reconciled to 
their new life, is liigher than that ot any other 
hiid, and much exci'edmg onc-lialt. Tlie dealers 
may be uiiwul'Mig to admit this, but such mor- 
tality IS, 1 ha\c been assured on good autliority, 
the case ; besides that, the habits of the nightin- 
gale unfit him for a cage existence. 

®The capture of the nightingale i among the 
most difdcult achievements of the jirofession. None 
are caught neaier than Eppmg, and the catciiers 
tiavel consideiable distiiiice.s before they have a 
chance of success These buds aie caught at night, 
and more often by th(>ir captoi's imitation of the 
nightingale's note, than with the aid- of the call- 
bud Perhaps lUUO niglitiiigales ate rcaied ycaily 
lu'Lomlon, ot whicli three-louiths may be, more 
or le-.s, song.stcTs. The inferior birds are sold at 
about 2s. (‘acli, the street-sale not reaching 100, 
but tlie buds, “ c.iged and singing,” aie w^orth 1/. 
eacii, W'hcii of the lu'st ; and l6.s\ 12s. and lbs. 
each when approaching the besC' The mort.ility I 
luue estimated. 

Judin casts are a portion of the street-sold birds, 
but the catch is not laigo, not exceeding ilUdO, 
with a moitality ot about a thiid. Even this num- 
ber, small as it is, when compared wnth the nunibei s 
of other singing birds sold, is got iid of with difh- 
enhy. There is a popular feeling repugnant to 
the imprisonment, or coercion m any way, of 
“a lohin," and this,- no doubt has its influeiice in 
moderating the demand, d'ho red hi east is sold, 
^^'*^len young, bolli in the shbps and streets foi Ls'., 
when cugt'd and binging, i-ometimes fur 1/. Thwo 
birds are considered to sing best by candlelight. 
The etiee^-suiie is a fifth, di sometimes a quarter, 
all 3'oung birds,’ or with the raiest exceptions. 

The ThrJisIt*^ or (in Scottish poetry) 

Mavis, is of good sale. It is reared by band, for 
the London market, in many of tlie villages and 
small loivns at no great distance, the nests being 
lobbed of the young, wherever they can be 
found. The nestling food of the infant thrush 
is grubs, woims, and snails, Avith an occasional 
moth or biitteifly. On this kind of diet the 
young thrmsiies aie reared until they are old 
enough for sale to the shopkeeper, or to any 
private patron. Thrushes are also netted, but 
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those reared by hand are much the best, as such ^was issued in or/er that the Fi^ed might he con- 
a rearing disposes the bird the more to enjoy his Vined to its native country ; a djcree not attended 
cage life, as he has never experienced tlnf delights with successful r'esults as regarA the intention of 
ot the free hedges ahd thickets. This process the then ruling jltmers. 

the catchers call ‘‘nsiinr” from tlm A • * _• • 


the catchers call ‘‘rising” from the nest. A 
throstle thus “rose 1’ soon becomes familiar with 
hi^ owner — always fupposing thj.t he be properly 
fed and his cage duly cleaned, for alf birds detest 
dirt— and among the wgrkiii^^ien of England no 
bird 18 a greater fa*'ourite tluui tl^ thrush; indeed 
lifw other birds are Jield in •«ck liking by the 
artis.in class. Ab(*it a* fourth of the thrushes 
sujiplied to the nietropolitun traders have been 
thus “rose, and as theyinust be sufticiently grown 
befoie they will be received by the dealers, the 
mortality amo*ig tijeni, wlien once able to leed 
themselves, in their wick^.‘i-work cages, is hut 
small. Pcrlidps bomewherc about ^ fouith feriiti 
in this hand-rearing, and some men, the aiisto- 
crats ut tile trade, let a number go when they 
have ascei tamed that they are hens, as these men 
exeit themselves to bung up thrushes to sing well, 
and then they command good puces. Olten eiiougl/ 
iiowevei, the hens aie sold ctieii^) in the stieets 


The foreign supply to this country is now prin- 
cipally from^^lland and*4f%rmany, where canaries 
are reared in nuiflbers,* witli that care which 
the DuUh in especial bestow upon everythyig on 
which moiiey-makij^ depends, and whence flicy 
are sent or bronght'^er in the spring of every year, 
whfn from nine td twelve ^lonths old. Thiity 
years i^o, the Tyiulesc were the principal breeders 
and jflirvcyors ot cainmies for the London market. 
From about the eia oF the peace of 1814, on the 
iirst abdication of JNTi^ioleon, lor ten or iwelvl* 
years they brought over aboiif birds yearly. 
Ihe} travelled*the whdie way on loot, carrying 
th# birds in cages on their backs, until they 
reached whatever port in France or the JMether- 
lands (as Jlelgiiim then was) they might be bound 
lor^The juice ot a caiiaiy ut an aiorage cjuality was 
then lro.m 5s. to 8s'. 0(/., and a fair jjrojioition 
were stioet-bold. At tha> peiioil, 1 was told, the 
jwiiicijial opeii#iir s.ile lor canaries (and it is only 


A.,, I ' , oneeis. iwuicijiai opeii#iir sale tor canaries (and it is only 

I by nettii% there is a of that I now write) was in \Y hiteciuijiel and 

wi» I thud. The LEethn.il green. All who are familiar with those 

olc ukc 13 about do,000. 01 the sale the localities may Bunlc to think* that the birds chirp- 

tenth propoition. The rm. o,, i. . , ^ 


streets liav# a tenth propoition. The prices 4* un 
from J,s. 6i' and 3s. lor the “ fresh-caught,” und 
lOs , iL, and as much as 21. lor a seasoned throstle 
111 iiigh song. Indeed I may observe that lor any 
singing bud, which is considered greatly to excel 
Us mates, a iiigli price is obtain.ible. 

niackbinis appear to be less piizeriin London 
than thrushes, lor, though witli a«melk>wer i*)te, 
the bl.ickbiid is not so liec a singer in cajitiMty. 
Ihey aie “ruse” and netted in the same manner 
as ilie tliuish, bat the supply is less by one-hlth. 
iiie pnees, mortality, street-sale, &c., are in the 
same ratio, 

Ihe street-sale of Canartes is not large; not 
80 Luge, 1 am assuied by men in the ti.ide, as it 
was SIX or seven ycais .igo, more especi.illy as re- 
^ bigher-priced birds ol this ojien-air 
tr.ilhc. t'anaries are now ne\er brought fioin the 
grouj) of islands, thirteen in numbeg, situate iii the 
Aorth Atlantic and near the Aliic.in coast, and 
Irom which they derive their name. To these 
islands and to tliese alone (.is far as is known to 
omit lo ugibts) are they indi^'iious. The canary is 
a slow d>er and soon weaned ; this is one rea^yn 
no doubt tor us no? migrating. This^dehghtfiil 
so igster was hist broflght into England m the 
gu ot Elizabeth, at the era when so many 
foxeigii luxuiies (.13 they were then Considered, 
and stigmatiji-d accordingly) wcie^intioduced ; 
of these were poUtoes, tobifco#,, -turkeys, necta- 
mes, and canaries. I ha^e seen no account of 
^ canary-biid wliea first 
imported, but there is no doubt that they were 
very dear, as they were found only in the abodes 
e we thy. iins bird-trade seems, iimre- 

theu ''' to the Spaniards, 

hen and now the possessors of the islA, that a 

y all hen canaries, caught with the males. 


^ and Binging in^those especially urban places, 
|,worc bred for such street-trinlie yi llie valleys of 
the lihaetiau Alps ! X presume t^nit it was the 
greater t.ipidity of cominunicution, and the conse- 
quent diniMiished cost of carnage, between Eng- 
land, Holland, uiifl Germany, that caused tlio 
Tyrolese to abandon the trade as one uiireiiuino- * 
rative— even to men \fho will live on bread, 
onions, and water. 

I Jiave, perhajis, dwelt somewhat at lengtli on 
this poiuon of ti^e subject, but it is the most 
cunous jvortiou of all, for the canar'’'jii tlie only 
one of all our singmg-biids is sold^ ii 

household thi«g. Linnets, finches, larks, night- 
ingales, thrushes^ and blackbirds, ar# all fiec 
denizens of the open aii, as well as prisoncis in 
our rooms, but tlie eaiiary \Mtli lA is unknown in a 
wild stale. “ Though not very handy,” wrote, m 
1848, a very observant naVralist, the late Hr. 
Stanleys Bishoji of Norwich,* “ ^vnaiies might pos- 
sibly be naturalized 111 our country, by putiing 
their eggs in the nests of spairows, chafHnches 
or other similar birds. Tfie experiment has been ' 
paitmlly tried in lleikshirc, wheie a poison for 
years kept them m an exposeci aviaiy out of doors, 
and where tliey seemed to suifei no incoiivenience 
from the severest weather.’’ • * 

The b^eifing df canaries in this country for the 
Loudon supply lias greafty inci eased. They are 
bred m Leiceiitgr an4 Noiwich, weav^is being 
geneiully fond of binds. In Loudon itself, also, 
ic%are bred^to a greater extent than used to be 
le Aise, barbers being among the most assiduous • 
rearers of the canary. A dealer who trades in 
both foreign and homedhred birds thought that 
the supjily from the country, •and from the (Jon- 
•tincnt, was about the same, 860O to 9000 each, 
not including what were sold by tlie barbers, who 
are regal;jled as “ fanciers,” not to say interlopers. 
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by tje dealer^ 'No upecies bf birds are ever 
bred by the ihanlealer*. The price of a brihlr* 
canary is 6^. «r 61. ; but they are'aold in the streets 
as low as lx, each, a small cajfrf woKh Of/, beinj' 
sometimes included, Tliese, nowever, aro hen? 
As in the life ff a tliere no transition 

from freedom to eriloir.ilrf ent, ‘^or, they are in a j 
cuj 3 ;e ill the and all tlieir lives afterwards, I 

they are suljject to a f.ir lower rate of mortality I 
than other utreet-bold Imds.^ A hixtcentii of the ! 
number abo\(‘ stated^ as forrimig the ^.^rosB supply j 
are sold m the Htrcets. ^ l 

Tim fore-roim:;; nnimerffiion iiuludes all the 
<t'.m(tn^'-hii (U of street ti itlu and i^treet folh’s 

iply. Tinvtrad? I ha\e tlnu sketclied is cei- 
tainly one hi/jfldy (in ions* V\ i‘ fifid that thru 
round Jiondon a peileel ludt ol men, (injdoted i 
from the hrif hiunh ot a suminei s dawn, thrmitfh I 
the iieatfl (d noon, in nuiny iiistanceH diinmi; iiie j 
mwlit, and in tin' chills ot wiiitir, and all lain in- j 
iiiK to ^^ivi' to city pent men ot hiniihle means one i 
ot the peculiar jilc.i.sunM of the countiy the soiij,,' [ 
ot the luids Jt nnust not he hUppo 84 ;il that 1 woiWii j 
intimate that the bud CHttbei'e lite, ns le'Mrds bi.s i 
field and wood pursuits, is one of liaidsliip On i 
the contrary, it seeiits to me to In iln* veiy one j 
whnh, perhaps mmaispected * >y himself, is be.st j 
suited to his tastes rfud iiulinaimns K’or c 
think similar ]Kirsuits partaki^ much oi hardship 
when wo tmil independent men lollow them loi 
mere iii}>ort, to be rid ot lassitude, * 

Hut the detail of the buds captured for tWe 
Londoners by im nieaiH ends inue. 1 have vet 
to de.sciihe tho'-e ulin h aie imt songsters, and wIulIi 
me a staple of slreel-tratln; to a gieater di'giee* 
than buds of song Ot tliesi^ m\ notice nia} be 
brnd. ^ 

Tim trade 111*71(0 is almost ex( lusiv ely a 
street tradi* and, iiiiuiein all\ lonsi icrcd, not an 
uuonsnlci ible one. 'fliev ai*‘ uctlui 111 ipiantities 
111 every ojieu place ncai Loudon, and in many 
^.places in Loiul-ul. It is common enough lor a 
birdn'tttchcr to obtain have to i:\tth sparrows 
in a vvood-\aid, a urick -field, or places vviieie 
IS mi open spacy ceruuu to be frequented by 
these bold and lamiliar bud'*. The spaiiows are 
^(dd in tile streets gem i.ill y at !</, each, Jfoine- 
times baltpennv. and soinelinies 1 and tor no 
piiffiose of eiiiov incut (as lu Itic case ot the thoap 
song buds), but incu.'iv us pla\ things toi cluldrcn ; 
in other woids, lor creatures vviltully or igim- 
fhntlv to be tortnred Stiiugs are tied to tfieir 
legs and rfo they have a certain di grec of freedom, 
luit when they otter to hy avvay they are ihciked, 
and kepUdutieriiig in the a) as a thild will tbitter 
a kite. One man told me liiut he bad sometimes 
sold us man \ as ‘Jl‘6 spiirovvs in 1^0 back streets 
a'Uoul iSmillifield on a tine ivuiiday. These ^iirds 
are not kept in cages, and so they can only be 
bought for a plaything. They (d't enough escape j 
from their perseoutots. j 

Hut It IS not merely for the sport of childrenp 1 
that sparrow'SLjtre purveyed, but tor tiiat„of grown , 
men, or — a» Oharlea Lamb, if 1 remem bep'righliy, j 


qualifiea it, when bo draws a Pentonville sports- 
man with a little Blirubbery for his preserve — for 
grown dbt'knev'g. The birds tor adult recreation 
are shot in sparrow-matkheg ; tlie gentleman 
slaughtering the most being, of course, the hero of 
a ppaiTow hattu* One dealer told me that he 
bad fieijiicnitiy tuipplied dozlns of sjiarrow's Tor 
tlu'se mntiluV the dozmi, but they were re- 

quired to he line htfld binjs ’ One dealer thought 
tiiat during tliA simimer Inoritths tiu're were as 
many span ows. (Wglit close to and within LdfT- 
don as thei" weie gold'iim.V's in the U'sh urban 
(list! lets. These birds arc hold direct from j*he 
liuiids of tiie catcher, sfl that it is less ea.sy to 
arrive at stati^iicfl than when tlierc is ihi-* in- 
toiventMii of dcaieis who l^jiow. tlii^ extent of 
the tr.ide e iriied on *1 was told by sevciul, who 
Ifud fin desired') exaggerate, that to rhtim.ite tins 
.sp;iriovV'hal(‘ at yi'-nlv, ^<**16 *tf» children 

and iiflers 111 the htreets, was too lovC , hut at that 
estiiimte, the outlay, at Irf. a sparrow, would he 
S.'id/. The adult sportsmen may slaughter half 
th.it number veaily m addition. The spoiting 
Hparrov. s are (It-'. ived from tlie h)mpkeepcl^, who, 
when they fceive the order, instruct tlie catchers 
t'l go to VVOlk. 

,'<Unlni<ii used to In* sold in very great quanti- 
ties m the streets, but the tiade is^iiovv but the 
hlivdow of Its torinci state. Tiie starling, too, is 
far less numeious llian it was, and lias loat inuch 
ol Its popularity Jt IS now seldom seen iii Hocks 
of more than Id. and it is lare to see a flock at 
all. nltlnuu'h theai* birds at one period mustered 
in ( ongt eg^lmns id luiiuircds and evei\ thousands. 
Uii,yH, ami l!-e roofs of aiitient Jmuses and 
bums 'for they hv . 0 the old and dccaving build- 
ings- vveie once coveied with tin m 'i'lie stalling 
was moreover tiie poor nian’M ami the peri8.uit.s 
parrot, lit* was taught to speak, and bometnnes 
to sweai Hut now tiie Hlai|'rig, s.ive as le- 
giirds Ins own note, )» mut(‘ Jle is seldcan lamed 
or donn'sticaied and taught tricks. It is tine 
st.iriiugs may be seen c.irned on slicks in the 
street as it the tamest ol the tame, hut lliey ate 
‘ braced.’ Tapes aie passed round tiieir bodies, 
ami 80 niauugytl tluit the bud canmd esc.ipe from 
the slick, while las tctter.s are cimcealed by Ins 
leathers, the fc.tiet*t .seller of course objecting to 
allow his ii’itU to h(‘ handled. 

iSiailiiiga aie caug'At chielly Ilford way, 1 was 
tqjid, and about Turahani green Some ate “rose " 
from the neMit Tin* price i.s from \)<l to 2s each. 
About ‘b)()0 are stdd uninftillv, half in the streets. 
Alter luiving been braced, pr lil-used, the starling, 
it kept US' a Bolituiy bud, will oilen mope and 
die 

Jtirl iaus aiui are iii le.sR demand than 

might he expected from their vivacity. Miinv of 
the other birds are supplied the year mnnd, hut 
d iws and pies for only about tw'o months, from the 
middle ot June to the middle of August. The 
puce IS Irom to Is. and about lOOO are thi^ 

disposed ot, in equal quantities, one-half m the 
streets. ' These birds aie lor the mos-t part reared 
from the nest, but little pains appear to bo taken 
with them. 
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The Rolp&h is rather a favourite bird amonj; 
street-buyers, especially where children are al- 
lowed to choose birds from a 8tt>ck. If am told 
that they frequAitly select, a goldfinch or a 

rcdpole. * These birds are supplied for about two 
months. About 800 or lOort is the extent of the 
late. The and prices are the wtine se 

with the goldtinch,%ut a goldfiTich ^n high song 
IS worth twice as mj|ch at the best redpole. 
About a third of Uie ftile of Mie^cdpolo is in the 
streets. . 

There are also lin njk200 JUacl~co pn sold an- 
mtfilly in the open air, at from*3(/. to fe/. each. 

These are the chief birds, then, that constitute 
the trade of the stn-ets, w’lth the addition of an 
occasional veftow-knninier. wien. jaN , or e\en 
cuckoo Tlicy also, with tlie additum of p^geoi^, 
form the sSotk of the bird shops. • 

I ha\e siiowM the nunibei of birds eanji^ht, the 
number whuh mirviM- for sale, and the (t*bt, and, 
as U'iual, under ilu* lieml ol Statl^lu's,” will be 
shown the whole .inniuvl expenditure Tins, l»o\\- 
(Mei.is but a portion of the London outlay on 
birds Tliere h, in addition, tin* cost of then 
tMges and of their daily food Tffe toinnunuHt 
ami smallest (atje (osts (itf , a fieqnent pru e being ^ 
A llijusli's basket-cage (annol lie bm*ght, 
unless rnljbisii, nndei ‘^x’. ()<f. I ha\ e *|)ro\ musly 
shown the ainonnt paid for the green food of 
buds, and for their turfs, A<' , foi these aie all 
bi.inclies of street-connnerce. Of then other food, 
such as rape and (uiiar} -seed, (Jerinan paste, 
chopped In^icnit, Ac , I need but intui’.aie 

the evti nt b\ showing what birds \fill consume, 
as It m not a poition of street traiTe. * • 

A gnldiimii. It has been jtro\cd by exjxnnnen ^ 
talisiiig ornithologifitfl, will (onsuuie Ibt giains, m 
<Mght, of (iinars-aeed in 21 hoiir.s A gieen- 
fimh, for w lio'^e use 80 grains of w lie, it wer«‘ i 
weiglied out, ai.^7b of them in 24 houis, and, mi 
another oicahinu ate, in the same space of lime, i 
loo grains of a pasti* of egys an4 flour »Sjxt<en 
canane.s consumed !<"> grains' weiglit of food, eai h 
bird, in 21 hours. The amount of preMKimi thus 
eaten was about nne-hixth of the full weight of 
the bird’s body, or an equivalent^ were a mm to 
swallow victuals iii the gnuu* proportion, of 2.''> lbs 
m 21 hours. 1 may remark, moreover, that the 
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d to bing ^ben thus oftored 


they are not oftei/ beard to bing ^ 

Vo the public, and it requires so/ie little aifcuiion 
to judge what ^ but an impflieut tlultcr, and 
what IS the .fruit# of mere hilanty.' 

* The places wh?re the street-sellers more espe- 
cially offer tli#ir birds PJt- Smithheld, Clerken 
well green, tii|^oii-gro^>, t)i* V\iy and New roa<ls, 

' Shepherdess-walk, Old Street-ioad, Slnueditcli, 

. Spitalfields, Wlfttechapel. Towei-hili, U.flijitle 
j highway. Comincrcfil-road Kast, I'oplar, Uillmgs- 
galh, Westminster Hroadway, Cov ent-garden, 

, iliuck^iars ro.ad, Ilft*mond8eJ' (mostly ahoul Lock 
j headk, iflid m the neighliourhood of the liorough 
1 Maiket. Tlie siieef sellers are also itinmani, 
i e.irrving tlu* buds m.tages, bolding them up Js) 
tempt the notice of jieople •wlm^i they see at 
j tlie windowM, tlr callins: at the bouse.s The sail' 

, Ui^d to be veiy eonsiderable in tlu' “ Cut ’’ and 
' Lambelli-wulk. Suinetnnes tin* i.tgea with tlu ir 
: inmate‘< aii> fasteiu’d to any tontignous i.ul , Bmnc- 
1 lives they are })laced on u bench m stall ; iind 
j occasionnlij in lagen on the gimind 

To say imilnuLr, in tin* phue, of tin* j’ognenes 
j ^ the bird tr^tdt*. 1 will proiecd to .show Jmw the 
slieet s<dd birds are Iretjuenllv infermr to iliose m 
the fchops. The (Mtchei, as i liaie sLited, is also 
the btieet-sellei. He maf rear h the l>i.il«, or 
wltalever quurttT vlu' d<‘aiei^ he 6Up])lies may le- 
side in,*wiiii peihujis 150 ♦iniujlH and as many 
goldfinches. 'I’he dealer bele(is,21 of each, le- 
fusing «the remaining do/i u, on aciounl of their 
being henj^ or hurt, or weakly birds. The man then 
resoits to the btieoi to <*il‘et t a «.il«' of that dozen, 
%ind thms the streets have tlie rr-fuse o( the Hlmp-* 
On tlu' other hand, howvver, wlum the eeuxon is at 
its height, and tlie take ol buds is the hugest, as 
at tins tune nl viuir, tlu* shops are “sLoiked” 
The cages and i(‘ie»Be8 are full, and tlu* dealei’s 
anxiety is to bell *l;efore he puiL)i.isi.j moie birds. 
I'ne latilier.H proceed in lhe,r-‘<tt’0( nlmn ; tlie 


nnist rli^ju^se^of tlun stofk ; tin* shopkeeper ^ 
t buy “tit an^ figure,” and so the^ttreet* 


j1 


again resorted lo, and in this wtiy fme birds 
I olti'ii sold v*‘ry cheap. Loth t+iese liiibdaies pre 
j vail the v'oar through, but most in the sumnuFi 
and keep up a soit o| [,oue* but 1 apprehend that 
the mapmty, peihaps tin- |5;real uiajunpv, of ilu' 
street S'*ld inrds, are of an iniT-nor sort, but tln-ri 
tlie jaice is miicli lower. On occasunm when tlu 


de.stnu t’on of r.vterpillars, -uisecls, worms, «Vc , i i\ i j ai t i. 

by the small birdr*, is enormous, especially during i oven one, le catcurs wi se 

A ni.r „l L-.rr0j: or p.ltiiT ..,a.U for tl„- 


tru' infancy of their ■'’■itliugs. A fiair of sparrIKvs 
fed tlieir bro/>d 3d lynes an h(»ur 14 hours 
of a long si'ring day, and, it was calculated, ad 
ministered to them intone week 3 UK) caterpillars 
A pair of chaffinches, also, carrietl nearly as great 
a number of' caterpillars foy tlu4 nmintenance of 
their young * 

The singing-birds sold in the street are offered 
either singly m small cages, when the cage is 
sold w'lth the bird, or they are dii»played in 
JL little flock in a long cage, the buyer selecting 
any he prefers. Tliey always appear lively in 


[>«• 

The buyers of singing-birds arcs eniineutly the 
working people, along with the class of iradev- 
m%n whose means ami Mispesiuon arc of liie 
siime clAriftter Us those ol tlie aftisait. (iroums 
and coachmen are fref/hently fond of birds ; 
many are kepj hi tln^Bevriul mews, and often the 
larger smging-birdi^ such us b'ack birds and 
thiinshes. Tjm londn^ss of a whole body of 
anniters for any particular bud, aniriiai, or flowery 
IS remarkable jSo beit4>r instance need l>e cited 
luan that of iho Spita! fields weawru. In the 
days of their prosperity^ they were the cultivators 


the streets, or indeed a sale would be* hopeless, • of thoae tulips, afteswards, though not in so fui! 
for no one would buy a dull or sick bird. The d>*gree, pf dahlias, and their pigeons were the 
captives are s<*en to hop and heard to chirp, but best '‘•fjiers in Kngland. These things were 
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accoi^) pi i silt'd tvVdi little cost, ‘comparatively, for seldom met a mau who impressed me more 
the weaveis wer'j. engaged in tasks, grateful and favoiira])]y. 

natuial to their tastes and hab'itudes ; and what The dowers in the room are more attiihutable 
was exjjeiiHe in the gaiden or^jwvi.tiy of' the iich, to tlie supei intending taste of a wife or daughter, 
^\as an exeuise of skill and mdnaliy oli the pa and arc found m tlie apartments of the Sdivic class 
of the biiK-wea\er. iiiinian.a^iig ana even of people. „ 

lehning uilhience of 'suth pnr'^ut^ ia veiv gieat, ‘ There is a marked differend^ between tlie buyers 
and as retiiirds tliese f)ur(' pleasuies It IS nyt seldom or kee|)er 3 of birds and of dogs in the working 
ihirt the refiiK'inent vv Inch eai^ appieciate them has classes, esjiecialiy Mien |hc dog is of a sporUiig 
})i(jceeded not to hnt JioiH llic ai tisan.s. The opera- or “vaimint” s.#rt Sucli*' a dug-keejicr is often 
ti.'es h.ive olU'ii Ix'eipii the van of tliose who li.ivo abroad and so hi^ome becomes negleited , he is 
led the yniljlie ta-te from delig^iting in thc.eiuelty interested about lat-liUnts, <iciiovvs the odds on 
and haih.iniy of hear and Imll-haitini^ rind of or against the dog’s chance to dispatch ins rots 
i o( k figiiiing among tlie, vvoist of all ])OssibL in the tune allotted, lo^es miuh time and cu^- 
.,.1 lioob, and veiy inlluentuil those schools were-- toniers, Ins eniploycis griimhliiig that the woik is 
t() the delight, ni siane of tin' most he.intiinl vvoik' so slovvl}' e.\<'cuted, and so t)jst"nt or work falls 
(/f natiiie It IS ( asy to pictuie \he difh'renc<’ of | ofT Tin* bird-lover, on the otliei band, is geiic- 
niood hetweeo a man going Iiook* fiom a d"gTgdit ! i.illy a more (fome''tie, and, ]ieihaj)S coine(|uentI_v , 
<it mcht, oi gon g hoiiH' fiom .i visit to his flowei.s, | a moie prosjieions and (oiitentid man. ft is 
oi iimii .111 e\amimilioii to satisfy hunself tiiat his | cunoils to iiiaik tlie relining fiualuK's of jiaiti- 
hiids wi'ie ‘'.ill light.'’ The f.inulies of the.iwo j tular trades. 1 do not lenieiubei seeing a hull- 
iiirii fi'lt the dilfeieiice. M.inv of the ijch ajipear j dog m the ])Osse‘>sion of any of the ►'^pitallields 
to lein.im meiv' s.ivagi's in then tastes and spoils ‘ silk-weaveis witli them all w.is flowers .iiid buds, 
jhiltnes, lion and iiippo[u)lamus hunting, tkc.. — .'til Tlie .same 1 observed with tin* tailois and otliei 
are imie civilized barbarisms. ^Vhen sh.ill wo inndred occiwpatioiis. Wilii sl.ivighti'ieis, lioAcver, 
leaiii, as Woidswoith says, and dioveis, and Inlliiig^gatemen, and co.iclimeii, 

‘ N( \('r to lilernl our gkivsiin oi our pule and Ciilniien, whose callings n.itnrallv tend to 

\N nil soiiow ol t^lie mcmea lung tluii (ctl^ " | ),Junt tlie sympatliy w itirsnllei mg, tlie genllei 

])iit the ihaii|,>e in Spitalfields is great. Smee, tasites aie compai.itively nnknown The dogs aie 
the pievah'iice. of low w.iges the weaver s gii’deii almost all of the “ vainnut ' kind, kept iiihei for 
lias dnappc.iied, find Ins pigeoii-coU', evvii if its rat-kilhng, figiitmg, oi else foi then iigline.sh, 
timbeis li.ive not lotted awaiy, i>> no longer stocked For “ pet ” oi “ f.iiiey ” dog-> they liave no feeling, 
w ith cairieis, di agooii>, horseu.en, jacobins, monk', and in sniging hiuls they find little or no 
)muUers, tuitles, tmubleis, laiit.nis, and the in.iny delight, 
v.meties of what is in it.-'lf a vanety — the fancy- A ‘ * 

pigeon. A tluusli, or a linnet, may still sing to Bian-CATniiKiis wiiu are M’Iikht- 

the el.itter of the loom, Imt that is all. Tlie' jSlli mis. 

enltuie of the tulip, the rfahlia, and (sometimes) Tjih street sellers of buds aie cilled by thein- 
of the fiich’^ia, was attended, as 1 iiave sai l, w'lth selves “hawkeis,’’ and sonielimefe “Liid hawkeis.” 
small cost, stiii -it dus cost, and the weavei, as Among the biid-caitchers I di^i. not he;u of any 
wages grew lovvi'r, could not affoidj *ither the out- very proniineiit eliaiactc'is at pieseiit, tlireo of the 
lay or thc’loss of tune. To cjfltiv ate flowers, or best known and most pioimm'iit having died 
rear doves, so as to make tliein a nu'.ins of sub- within these ten montlis. I found among all I 
^^si.^tence, reqniivs a man's whole time, and to saw the vagiant cliaracteri.slics I have ineiitioned, 
luoh things the Spitalfields man did not devote Ins and often united with a quietness of speech and 
time, but lus leisure, maimer whieij* miglit suipii'iC those who do not 

The leaders who n.avo perused tliis work from know that any pursuit winch entails fiequent si- 
its lir-.t appearance will have noticed how fro- lence, watchfulness, and solitude, forms siicli man- 
j^^iiently I liave had to comment on the always ners. Perhaps tlie man most talked of liy Ins fel- 
le.ili/.ed nidie.ition of good conduct, and of a lovv-lahouieis, was Old Gilhani, who died l.ite'ly. 
snpeiior taste and generally a superior intelli- (j(^iJham was hi.s real name, lor among the hiid- 
genee, when I liavQ found the rooms of woiking catchers ti^ere is not that pievalence of iiicknaines 
people contain llowers and birds. I could adduce which I found among ihe costeiniongeis and 
ihany instancea. I have seen and heard biidii in patteiers. One reason ii;) doubt is, that these 
the rooms of {ailors, bhoemakerb, coopeib, cabinet- bird-folk txo not meet regular! v in the maikets. 
iniikois, hatters, eliessufttkers, curiiers, and street It is rarely, however, tliat tlu'y knaw cMch other's 
tumii, «u jjtviple of the U 'st cl.vi^s. One of tht . surnames, Old GiUiawi being an exception. It is 
most striking, indeed, vv.as flu* room of a street- ' Old Tom, or Young Mick, or Jack, or Dick, 
confectioner. His family attended ^to the of I among them. I heard of no John or Kichard, 
tlie sweets, and he was greatly occupied at tioinc I For GO vears, almost without inteimissioii, Old 
in their manutacture, and worked away at his j Giihain caught birds, I am assured that to state 
peppeiimnt-rock, in the very heart of one of the j that his “catch” duiing this long ])eiiod averaged 
tliiekliest populated parts of London, siinounded : 100 a week, hens included, is within the inarlf, 
by the song of thrushes,* linnets, and gold-'- l for he was a most indefatigable man ; even at that 
finches, all kept, not for profit, but bpcause ho | computation, however, lie would have been the 
“loved’’ to have them about him. / 1 have captor, in his lifetime, of three hundred and twelve 
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times to start in the morning with Old Qilham, 
and walk with him until their roads diverged, told 
me that of late year^ the old nyin’s talk was a 
good deal of where he had captured his birds in 
the old times ; ‘ Whr, Ned,’ he would say to nu% 
proceeded his com/anion, ‘ I catched gold- 
finches in lots at Chalk Farm, and all where 
there’s that railway simite noise just by the 

hill (Primrose Hill)» 1 can’t thin^ where thej’’ ’ll 
drive all the birds ^ by aniWiye. I dare say 
the first time the Hirds^saw a railway with its 
snuskc, and noise to fiiehten tliein, and all the 
fire too, they just tlioiiglit it w'as the devil was 
come.’ lie wasn’t a fool, wasn't old (.rilhaiu, sir. 

‘ Why,’ he ’d g# on to say, ‘ I 've laid many a 
day at Ball’s Pond theie, where it’s nothing but 
a lot ol lioushs now, and catched hundieus m 
buds. AnS. I ’vc catched them where there ’s all 
them grand 8*quares Pimlico way, and in Britannia 
Fields, and at White Condic. What with all 
these buildings, and them barbers, I don’t know 
what the bird-trade ’ll come to. It’s hard for a 
poor man to have to go to J^’inchlf^' for birds that 
he could have catched at IBdlowat once, but 
people never thinks ol that. When I weie young 
1 could make thice times as much as I do njjw. 
1 ve got a jt^und for a good sound chaflinch as 1 
brought up inysell.’ Ah, poor old (iilham, sfr 
I wish you could iiave seen him, he 'd have told 
you of some queer changes in his time.” 

A shopkeeper inlormed me that a bird-catcher 
had talketl to linn of even “ queerer ” changes. Tins 
man died el^ht or ten yeais ago at am advanced 
age, but beyond the fact ol his olfcring birds«oc- 
casioiially at my informant’s shop, where ^le was 
known merely as ‘‘ the old man,” ho could tell 
me nothing ol tlie ancient bud-catcher, except that 
he was very fond of a talk, and used to tell how 
he had catched bixds between fifty and sixtyyears, 
and 1 ad often, wdien a lad, catched them where 
many a dock in London now staj^ds. “ Whe 
there’s many a lug ship now m deep water, 1 ’ve 
cutciied Hocks of buds. I never catched birds 
to be hiiie at them docks,” he would add, “as was 
dug out of the houses. Whj, mas4er, you’ll re- 
member their {)ullu)g down St. Kathenne/s Church, 
and all them rummy streets the t’other side ol the 
Tower, for a dock.” As I bud that the first dock 
constiucted on the north sifte of the Thames, 
the West India dock^ was not commenced un^I 
the year 1800, there seems no reason to dis- 
credit tlu‘ bird-catchefs statement. Among 
othei classes of street-st^lers I have had to remark 
^the little observaliwii they extende4 to life changes 
all aiound, such as the extension of jtreet-traltic 
to miles and miles of suburbs, sinlcnown till re- 
cently. Two thousand miles of houses have been 
built in London within the last 20 years. But 
with the bird-catchers this want of obseivance is 
not so marked. Of necessity they must notice 
tlm changes which have added to the fatigues and 
dTnicuUie» of their calling, by compelling them, 
literally, to “go further a-tield.” • 

A young man, father tall, and evidently active, 
but very thin, gave me the following account. His 


manners were quiet and his voiceBow. iii»*dress 
tfould not so well bo called me|n as bard worn, 
with the unmistutable look of much of the attire 
of his cla8|, that i^was not made lor the wearer ; 
ffis surtont, for instance, which Avas fastened in 
front by tvvojjffttons, reailifisd down to bis ancles, 
and could have fiicfosed ^ bigger man. lie resided 
in St. Luke’s, in \»hich parish there are morenbird- 
catchers living tinman any other. The furnifbre 
of his room was very simple. A heavy old sola, 
in tRe well of whichgv'as a bed, a table, two chairs, 
a fende»,^a small closet contaniuig a few pots and 
tins, afld some twenty ^npty bird-cages of diffeient 
sizes hung against the walls. In a sort of wooden^ 
loft, which had originally been constructed, he 
believed, for tl^ breeding of tanc}^»j)igeons, and 
which was erected on tlie roof, were about a dozen 
or ^wo of cages, some old and broken, and in 
them a few live gohllinches, which luqiped about 
very merrily. Tliey were all this year’s birds, 
and* my informant, who had “n little connec- 
tion ol hia own,” was rearing them in Jiopes 
they would turn out gnofl specs, quite “ birds 
bi^yond the n«i ol the stieets.” The place and 
the cages, each bird having its own little cage, 
^were >ery clean, but at tlm tune of my visit 
the loft was exceedingly hot, as the day was one 
of the sultriest. Li^t this lujjtt should piovo too 
great for tlie finches, the timbers oti all sides were 
well wetted and re-wetted at intervals, lor about 
an hour Rt noon, at which time only was the sun 
lull oil tlie lt)lt. 

“ I shall soon ha\o more birds, sir,” he said, 
^‘*l)ut you see I only put aside liere such as are 
the very best of the take f all cocks, of course. O, 
I’ve been in the tiade all my life ; I’ve liad a 
Rurn at other things, ceitainly, but this life suits 
me best, I think, U’cause I have my health best 
m it. J\ly lather — he’s been dead a goodish bit 
— was a bird-catchiT as well, ainf Tie used to take 
me out with iiifli as soon as I was strong enough ; 
when I was ahoig ten, I suppose. I Rlou’t re- 
member my mother. Father was brought up to 
brick making. I believe that most ol the bird- 
catchers that have been tra^les, and that 's not 
hull a quarter perhaps, we^* brick-makers, or 
feometlimg that way. Well, l#doirt know the 
reason. The brick-making was, in my father’s 
young days, earned on more in the country, and 
the bird-catchers used to fall in with the brick- 
makers, and so perhaps that led to it. I ’ve lieaid 
my father tell ol an old soldier* that had been dis- 
charged with a pension beyig the luckiest bird- 
caicher he knowed. The soldier* wa^a c.j|cher be- 
fore he first Iistea, and listed drunk. I once 
— yes, sir, I dare say that 's fifteen year back, for I 
was quite a lad-» -walked with iny lather ftnd cap- 
tain” (the pensioner’s sobriquet) “till thty parted 
for W|ik,and l^emcmber very well Iheard him tell 
how, when on march in Fortiiigal — I think that’s 
what he c.illed it, but it ’s in foreign parts — he saw 
Hocks of birds; he wished^e could be after catch- 
ing tliein, for he was well tireiTof sogering. I was 
^nt to school twice or thrice, and can read a little 
and writers* little, and I should like reading better 
if 1 could manage it better. I read a penny number, 
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or th% 'police’ ii a newspaper, now and then, hut 
very seldom, ilut on a fine day I hated being at 
school. I wanted to be at woi-k, to make soinc- 
thing at bird-catching. If a hoj can make money, 
why shouldn’t he'^ And if I ’d^ had a net, or 
cage, and a mule of 'my own, then, I thought, I 
could make money.” [1 may ooserve that tlie 
inuler longed for by my informr.nt was rf “cross” 
beCwecn two birds, and was wanted for 
the decoy. Some Inrd-catclicrs contend tluit a 
mule makes the be..t e.ill-bj^d of any, otlieis 
that the iiiituial note of a linnet, for ^tistance, 
was more alluring tlian >he song of a mule be* 
tween a linnet and a goldlinch. One biidman 
told me that the (^xcellence of a mule was, that 
It liad been ‘IjkmI and taught by its nuistei, bad 
never b( en at l.irge, and was “ l)ett<‘r to man.igo 
it was boldiu’, too, in a c.ig'*, and its noteh were 
often loud and ringing, and might be lieaid to a 
considerable distance. ] 

“ 1 couldn’t slick to school, sit,” my inform. iiit 
continued, “ and 1 don’t know why, lest it bo Inat 
one ni.in ’a best suited lor one bii.'iiie.H.s, and »inoMi<'r 
lor another. That may he seen ev. ly day. I was 
sent on trial to a shoemaker, and altei that to a 
rojteniakc'r, for lallu'r didn’t se('m to like my 
growing up and being a biid-catcfici , like ho w'a.s. 
but I never felt wi'^d, and knew I should never ne 
any great hand at them trades, and so when m\ 
poor fatlier went olf rather sudden, 1 took to the 
c.itching at once and liad all liH traps. lV*ihaj)s, 
but I c.in’t say to a niceness, that was eleven 
year baik. Di/ I like the 1‘usiness, do you say, 
sii ^ Well, I’m forced to like it, for I’ve no 
other to live by.” [The leadei will have icniaiked 
how this man attiibuted the coui.se he. pursued, 
cvuieiUiy from natural inclination, to its being 
tile best and most liealthlu’ means of subsist- 
ence in his ^>ower] “Last Monday, for my 
dealers like buds 'U a Monday or Tuesday 
be.st, and then they 've tlie weidc before them,^ — i 
went to c.iteh in tlie fields this ide of llainet, and 
started liefoie two in the moniing, when it was 
neithei light nor daik. You nui^t get to your 
place before daylight to be ready for the first 
iliglil, and have ti.ue to lay your net properly. 
Wtien I ’d done that, 1 l.iy down and smoked. 
No, smoke don’t scare the buds ; I think they ’re 
lather drawn to notice anything new, if all ’s quite 
quiet. Well, the first jnill 1 had about i)0 buds, 
nearly all linnets. Theie was, as well as I can 
remember, three hedge-Sjiarrows among them, and 
two larks, and one or two otlier lords, Y'es, 
there ’s always a terrible flutter and low’ wlieii 
you make a catch, and often regular fights in the 
net. I then sorted my birds, and let tiic hens go, 
for I didn’t want to be bothered with thorn. I 
might let such a thing as 3d hens go out of rather 
more than an 80 take, for I 'vet always f mnd, 
in catching young broods, that I ve drawn more 
cocks than hens. How do 1 know the difference 
when the birds are so young] As easy as light 
from dark. Y’^ou must lift up the wmg, quite 
tender, and you ’ll find that a cock linnet has 
black, or neaily black, feathers on hit. , shoulder, j 
where the hens arc a deal lighter. Then the cock 


I has a broader and whiter stripe on the wing than 
the hen has. It ’s quite easy to distinguish, quite. 
A cock goldfinch is straightcr and more larger in 
general than a | hen, and has a broader white on 
his wing, as the coeV linnet has ; he ’s blackjronnd 
^the beak and the eye too, aid a hen’s grecrush 
thereabouts.! There ’s sonio gray-pates (young 
birds) would deceive any one until he opens their 
wings. Well, ,I went Jiy, sii, until about one 
o’clock, or a little after, as welf as I could tell from 
the sun, and then tame nfvay with about 100 
singing buds. 1 sold tfiem in the lump to three 
shopkeepers at 2 a’. 2(1. ,and 2.s. Gd. the doxen. 
That was a good day, sir; a very kicky day. I 
got about 17.<;,the best I ever did but once, when 
I made ID.s in a da}'. 

“ \\‘s. It’s haid work is mine, fiecause there’s 
such a long walking home when you’ve done 
catcliMig, O, when you ’re at work U 's not work 
but almost a pleasure. T ’ve biid for liouis though, 
without a catch. 1 smoke to pass the time when 
I’m watching; sometimes J read a bit if I’ve 
liad anythiim to take with me to read ; then at 
other tiine.H i thinks. If you don’t get a catch 
for liouis, It's only like an angler without a nib- 
ble. O, I don’t know what 1 think about , about 
noMiing, perhaps. Yes, I ’ve had a fiiond oi tw^o 
go out catthing with me just for the amusement. 
Tfiey must lie about and wait as I do. We have 
a little talk of couise : well, peihaps about sport- 
ing; no, not horse-racing, I care nothing for that, 
but it’s haidly busiiiess taking an} one with you. 
I supply the dealers and hawk as well. Perhaps 
I make 12.?. a week the [year through. Some 
weeks I’ve uiade between 3/. and 4/,, and in 
winter, when theie ’s lain eveiy day, peihaps I 
haven’t cleared a penny in a foitiiight. That’s 
the wor.st of it. But I make more than others 
because I have a connection and raise good buds. 

“ Sometimes J ’m stopped by the fanners when 
I ’in at work, but not often, though tlieie is some 
of 'em very ol stiiiate. It ’s no use, for if a catch- 
er’s net has to be taken from one jiart of a faini, 
after he ’s Inid the trouble of laying it, why it must 
be laid in another part. Some country people likes 
to have then birds catched ” 

My informant supplied shopkeepers and 
hawked his birds in the streets ami to the houses. 
He h,id a connection, he said, and could generally 
get through them, but he had sometimes put a 
I rd or two in a fancy house. These are the pub- 
lic-houses resorted to by “ the fancy,” iii some of 
which maybe seen two or three dozen singing- 
birds for sale on commissi m, through tiie agency 
of the landlord or the waiter. They are the pro- 
perty of lipwkers or dealers, and must be good 
birds, or they wu.l not be admitted. 

Tlie number of birds caught, and the propor- 
tion sold in the streets, I have already stated. 
The number of bird-catchers, I may repeat, is 
about the same as that of street bud-sellers, 200. 

Of tub CmrpLED Strekt Bird-Seller. 
From the bird-seller whose portrait will be given 
in the next number of this work I have received 
^ the following account. The statement [previously 
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given was that of a catcher and street-seller, as 
are the great majority in the trade; the following 
narrative is that of one who, from his infiiniities, 
is merely a street-.'?e//er. • 

^ The poor nian’s^ deformity iiiay he best under- 
stood by describing it in his* ow’ti ivords ; ** I 
have no ancle.” His rightjeg is emaciated, the 
bone IS smaller tlian.tliat o# hig#other leg (which 
is not defoimed),* and there is no ancle joint. 
The joints of tlie ^ist^ and shonldeis are ul&o 
defective, though not ntteily. wanting, as in the 
aitcle. In W’alking this poor ciipple seems to 
advance by means of a senes ol jeiks. He uses 
bis deformed leg, but must tread, or rather .«suppoit 
his body, on* tlie* bull o^ the misformed loot, 
while he advances his sound leg, tlien, #JtIi*a 
tv. 1 st of ids body, aft(‘r he has adv.inei'd and 
stands upoM ins niidefornied leg and f«ot, he 
tlirows forward the cnp})led pait of his linme 
by tlie leik I have sjiokeii of. His arms aie 
nsu.illv pressed against his ribs as In^ w.ilks, 
ami (onveyto a spi'etator the i^otion that lie is 
iiri.ihle to raise tliein fioiii that jio^ition. This, 

‘ however, is not tlie case, he c.in raise them, not 
a.s a sound man does, but wntli an eflort and a 
contortion his l)od^ to humour the eOin't. ^Ha 
speech is also defective, his vvouls beiii|^ hrop^ht 
out, as it were, by jeiks; he has to jnepare liiin- 
fielf, and to throw up Ins chin, in older to con- 
verse, «md then he speuha with dillicuKv’. His 
f.ne IS suii-hiniit and healthy-loidniig His diess 
was a lusti^n coat with fall ekiits, doth tiow.seis 
somewli.it jiatclied, and a clean v.ofu’se ?Jnit. JHs 
light shoe was hinted to Ins delorniity, ^nd was 
sti.ipped with a sort of leather belt round the 
lower part of tlie leg. 

A tonsiderable nuinlicr of book stall keoper.s, 
as well as costermongci .s, sw a';-b.nrowmen. gingei- 
beer and lemoiia^ sellers, oiango- wmnen, sweet- 
stull vendors, loi i stdhns, and othets, have esta- 
blished their pitches — some of theffi having stalk 
with a (over, like a roof -from Wlntccliaj)cl work- 
house to the iMile ]^nd tuuijiike-gaU* , near the 
gate tliev ai(' coiiLnegated most thicklv, and tlieie 
tlu'V ar<‘ mixed vvitli [leismis seated'on tin* forms 
belonging to adjacent innkeepejs, wlncii aie [>l.iced 
there to allow any one to have 1ns beer and 
tobacco in the open air, these street- 

sellers and beer drinkers is seated the crijijded 
bird seller generally iwitionlefcs. * 

His home is near the flews' burml-ground, and 
in one of the many “j)la<es” vvliich by a mis- | 
iionier, occasiom'd by tifti change in the#,haracter ' 
iind a)>pearance of what vcit' the* oulskn ts, arc j 
still called “ ricasaiit ” On seeking Inm here, 1 i 
had some little difficulty in finding the house, and i 
asking a string of men, who were chopping fire- I 
wood in an adionnng court, for the man I wanted, i 
mentioning Ins name, no one knew anything i 
about him ; though when I spoke of Ins (ailing, j 
" they’ said, ‘"you want Old Billy.” I then ' 
found Billy at his accustomed pitch, with^ very * 
^rnall stock of bird.s in two large cages on the 
ground beside him, and he a( ronif.anied me to his 
residence. The room in which we '■at had a pile ; 
of firc'-w'ood opposite the door ; the iron of the j 


upper part of f^e door-latch being wanting was 
replaced by a jtijjce of wood — and on the jnle sat 
»a tame jackdaw, with the impiisitive and askant 
look pecnl^ir^to the biu?.* Above tlie pile was a 
large cage, cij^tifiniiig# a jifs' a bird seldom sold 
in tlu\ streets now — aiui a tliiush, in (^llctcnt 
compaitmt'iits. ^*A^able, tliree chairs, and a«iiam- 
pen* or two us(*d in the wood-cutting, eom)>leted 
th# fninituie. Outside the^liouse were cages con- 
taining laiks, gold^nclies, and ,i v'ory fine starling, 
of w4io^e pioiiiising abilities the bird-seller’s sister 
had 8<i fav ouiable au^piniou that .she intended to 
tiy and teach it to tailk, although that was \e^’ 
.'seldom doin' now, • •• 

The follovviftg IS tin* statement I (ditained fiom 
tl^ poor fi'llow. Tlie man’s sister was jnesent at 
has (b'sire, as hewa.s afiaid 1 could not iindersUind 
liini, owing to the indistinctiiess of Ins speech ; 
hul that was (M-y enough, after awliile, with a 
little patience and attention, 

“ I was broil a cripjikvf sir,’’ In* s.iid, “and I 
i^Jj.ill die one^ I was lii>rn at Lewisham, but 1 
d'Oi t reinenibi'r living in any Jihne but London. 

J K member being at Stioud ihougli, where my 
fatlu'r bad taken me, ami biftiied me often in the 
sea himself, thinkiil^ it nngliUdo me good. 1 ’ve 
heard liifli sav, io<>, that vv hfn I,wa.s very y(uing 
j*he took me to almost every lins|»*tal in London, 
hilt it fvas of IK) \ib('. ]\Iy f.ilhei and mother 
were .is kii^d to ni(' and as good pari'iits as could 
be Il<*’s been dtad nineteen y e.irs, and my 
ifiotlici (Led befoie liim. F.itlier vv.is very poor, 
almost as jiooi as I am. *Hc woiked in a brick- 
fif'Id, but woik vv('ren’t regular, I couldn’t walk 
»it .ill until J was six Yr ansold, and 1 vva.s betwinm 
nine and ten belori' 1 could get iij) and down 
stairs by iny^idf. 1 used to slnie down before, ns 
Well as 1 could, and bad to be earned up. Wlien 
I c(>uld get al^nil and vveiiT among other boys, I 
was in gK'ut distie^s, 1 was leased so. •Life was 
a biMtiieii to me, as 1 ’\e lead sometliuig about. 
They Used to taunt me by oHeiing*lo jump me” (in- ^ 
V it<‘ him to a junipmg ni.itr h I, “ .ind tr> s.i\ , I 'll luii 
you a lace on one leg. Tiny ty^eie bad tome then, 
. 111(1 they are loiw. I ’ve soni?‘tu^ie.s sat down and 
Cl led, but not ofton. No, sir, 1 c.in’t say tiiat 1 ever 
wished 1 was dead. I liaidiy know why 1 ciied. 

I siipjiose because i was rn^seiable, I learned to 
reatl at .i f^uiiday .scliool, vvliere I went a long tune. 

I Ilk'* le.icluig. I re.id the Bible and tiatts, no- 
thing else, iic\(‘r a iiow.spaper. It don't come in 
my •vav, and if it did I .shortldn’^ look at it, for I 
<au’t r(*ad tv{*t w( 14 and it’s iinlhin;.flo n!l' who ’s 
king or vvIk) '» <|ueen. Jt cafi ix'ver li.ive anything 
to do with me • It ;ion’t t.ihe niy aU( ntion. 
There ’ll lie no change J’or me in this wmld. When 
I was thirteen my fathei put me into the bird 
trade.' He knevt^ a go(;d many catchers. 1 ’ve been 
bird selling in the Btrr*els foi «i x-aiid-twenty y ears 
and more, fm I was ii'.t the 21th of last January’. 
F.ither didn’t know what Tiett^ be could put mo 
t(^ as I iiadn’t the right use of my hands or feet, 
.uid at first I did very well. I liked the buds 
and do bHiT I used to think at fust tliat they 
was like me ; they was prisoners, and I was a 
ciijiple. At first I sold birds in Bopl.ii, and 
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Limehouse, and Blackwall, and a help to my i 
parents, for I cleared 9^. or IO 5 . ^ week. But 
now, oh dear, I don’t know whete all the money 's^j 
gone to. 1 tlnnk therie^’s vqry ht^jle left in the 
country. I ’ve sold latKs, l|’)nel% and^oldfinches, 
to captains of sliips to take to the West Indies. 

I ’vff sold them, too, to go to PorP Philip. * 0, and 
almost all those foreign paits. They bring foreign 
birds here, and take hack London birds. I d^i't 
know anything about foreig^i birds. I know 
there’s men diessed as sailors going aboist%‘lling 
them; tliey ’re diitiera — T nft'un the men. Theie’s 
ft neighbour of mine, that 'p very likely nc\er been 
20 miles out, of Lruidon, and when bo hawks 
birds he always diesses ]*ke a cg in try man, and 
duffs that way. 

Wlien my fatlicr died,” continued the man, 
was compleUily upset; eveiy thing in the \v(u!d 
was upset. 1 was forced to go into the woikhouse, 
and ] was there lietweeii four and five months. 
0, I hated it. I ’d rather live on a penny loaf a 
day tiian he in it again. 1 ’ve never been ne.tr 
the parish since, tboiigli I 've ofteii''had nothing ‘to 
eat many a day. I ’d rather be lamer than I nm. 
and be ofteiier calleri silly Billy — and that sonu 
tunes makes mo dreadful wiH — than be in the 
workhouse. If way staivation, but tliwi I know 
I’m a hearty eater, Aer}' hearty. Just now ] 
know T could eat a slnlling plate of meat^ but for 
all that I very seldom taste meat. I live on biead 
and butter and tea, sometfmeb bread without 
butter. Wlien I have it 1 eat a quartern loaf at 
three meals. Jt depiuid. upon how I’m off. JMy 
health 's good. 1 jie\ei feel ni any pain now ; I 
did when I first got to walk, lu gieat pain. ,Beei; 

I often don’t taste once in two or thiee months, 
niul this very hot wTatiier one can’t help longing 
for a dinp, wlKii yon see peojile drinking it all 
sides of you, but t}u‘y*)iave the luse^nf then limbs.” 
[Here two little girls ami a boy rushed into tlie 
room, for tliey had but to open* llie door fiom the 
outside, and, evidently to tease the poor fellow, 
loudly demanded a lia’peniiy Imd.” When the 
sister had duven them away, my informant con- 
tinued,] “ 1 'm sBB greatly teased, sir, with 
children ; yes, 'and with men too, both when 
they ’re drunk and soher. 1 think grown persons 
are the worst. They ywear and use bad language 
to me. I ’m sure I don ’t know why. 1 know 
no name they call, me hy in particular when I ’m 
teased, if it isn’t ‘Old Hypocrite.’ I can’t say 
why they call mo ‘ h\pociite.’ I snjipose beqaiise 
they kifuw nb lietter. Yes, I Uhink ’I'l religious, 
ratlier. I would he more so, if I had clothes. I 
get to chapel sometimes.” [Acresident near the 
bird-seller’s pitch, wnom I liad some corner- 
sation, told me of “ Billy ” Leing sometimes teased 
in the wuay described. Some years kgo, he brflieved 
it was at Limehouse, ray informant heard a gen- 
tlemanly-looking man, tipsy, d- n the street bird- 
.leller for Mr. ifovA/cP, and bid him go to the . 
Mansion House, or to h — I. I asked the cripple 

about this, but he had no recollection of it ; and, as j 
he e^idenlly did not understand the'idlusion to j 
Mr. Hobbler, I was not surpused at his forgetful- 
ness.! 


“ I likf to sit out in the sunshine selling my 
birds,” he said. “ If it ’s rainy, and I can’t go out, 
because it would be of no use^ 1 ’m moped to death. 
I stay at home and read a little ; or I chop a little 
%e-wood, but .you may be xeify sure, sir, its little 
I can do tlu^f I never*.associate with tne 

neighbours. I neier had any pleasure, such as 
going to a fair, like t^at. I don’t remember 
having ever spent a penny in m place of amuse- 
ment m my life, ‘x'es, 1 ’ve^poften sat all day in 
the sun, and of course h deal of thoughts goes 
through my head. I think, shall I be able „to 
atloid myself plenty of bread when I get home? 
And I think of the next world sometimes, and feel 
quite sure, quite, that 1 shan’t be a cripple there. 
Yes, ’s a comfort, for this woild will never 
be any good to me. I feel that I snail be a poor 
starsiisg cripple, till I end, peihaps, in the woik- 
house. Other poor men can get married, but not 
such as me. But I never was m love in my life, 

{ never.” [Among the vagrants and beggars, I 
■ may observe, there are men more tenibly deformed 
than the biid-seller, wdio are married, 01 living in 
eoncubin.ige'‘j “Yes, sir,” he procetdod, “I ’m 
quite reconciled to my lameness, quite, and have 
boon for years. 0, no, I never fiet about th.it 
now ; but about starving, perhaps, aiM the work- 
house. 

“ Before father died, the ptarisli allowed us 15. 6cl. 
and a quartern loaf a week , but after he was bnned, 
they'd allow me nothing; they ’d only .idinit mo 
into the house. I liadn’t a penny allowed to me 
when 1 discharged m)seU and came out. I hardly 
knhw how evet I f/ul manage to get a start again 
willi the birds, I knew a good many catchers, 
and they trusted me. Yes, they W'us all poor 
men. 1 did pretty tidy by bits, but only when it 
was fine weather, until these five years or so, 
when things got teruhle bad. Bqrticularly just the 
two last years with me. Do you think tunes are 
likely to mends siD 'Witli poor people '* It woik- 
ing-men had only money, they 'd buy innocent 
things like birds to amuse them at home ; but if 
they can’t get the money, as I ’ve heard them say 
when they ’ve been pricing my stock, why in 
course they can’t spend it.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said the sister, “trade ’s very 
bad. Where my liiisband and I once earned 18.?. 
at the fire-wood, and then 15.?., w’e can’t now 
CArn 12s the two of us, slavp as hard as we will. I 
always diead tbe winter a-coming Though there 
may be more fire- wood w’anied, there 's greater ex- 
penses, apd H’s a teriibla time for such as us.” 

“ I dream Boinetimes, sir,” the cripple resumed 
111 answ-er. to my question, “but not often, l’ 
often have more 'than once dreamed 1 was starving 
and dying of hunger. I remember that, for I 
w^oke ill a tremble. But most dreams is soon 
forgot. I ’ve never seemed to myself to be a 
cripple in my dreams. Well, I can’t explain how, 
but I feel as if my limbs w'as all free like — ■ 
so beautiful, I dream most about starvhig 
I think, than about anything else. Perhaps 
that’s when I have to go to sleep hungry. I 
sleep very well, though, take it altogether. If I 
had only plenty to live upon there would be 
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nobody happier. I ’m happy enough w^ien times 
is middling with me, only one feels it won’t last. 
I like a joke as well as anybody when times is 
good ; but that ’s been very /eldom lately. 

" It ’s all small mbirds 1 sell in the street noyr, 
except at a very odd time. That jackdaw there, 
sir, he ’s a very fine bird. I 've tamed him my- 
self, and he’s as tain# as ^ doa* iMy sister’s a 
very good hand afiiong birds, and helps me. She 
once taught a linneL,to say ^ Jfley’ as plain as you 
can speak it yoursflr, sif, I buy birds of different 
catchers, but haven't money* to buy the bettor 
kinds, as I ha\e to sefl at 'dd , and id., and 6(?. 
mostly. If 1 had a pound to lay out m a few 
nice cages ai*d g<ipd birds, I think I could do 
middling, this hue weatlibr particler, for ^ ’in^a 
M‘ry gui>(| Judge of birds, and know bow to 
manage them as well as anj'body. Then Jin^ds is 
r.iiher dearer to buy than they w'as when 1 was 
first in the trade The catchers have to go further, 
and I 'in afenied the birds is getting scarcer, and 
BO there ’s more time taken up I buy ol several 
catchers. The last whole day tTiat I w'as at my 
pitch I sold nine birds, and took aliflut b.s*. If I 
could buy biids ever so cheap, tliere’s always 
such losses hy their dying, I ’se liad three parts 
of my youfig linnets die, do what I tjiight, but 
not often so many. Then if they die all the ftod 
they 've had is lost. There goes all for nothing 
the rape and tiax-seed for your linnets, canary and 
flax ior your goldfuicho.s, chopped eggs for your 
iiiglituigales, and Cferman paste lor joui sky-larks. 
I’ve made my own (ierrnnn paste •w lien I've 
wanted a sufficient quantity. It’S m^de of ^ea- 
ineal, tieacle, hog’s-laid, and moss-seed.* I sell 
more goldfinclies than an\ thing else. I used to 
sell a good many sparrows lor shooting, but I 
haven’t done anything that way these eight or 
nine years. lash’nahle sport still, 1 hear. 

I’ve reared nightingales that sung beautilul, and 
have sold them at 4.?. a piece, ^hicli was very 
cheap. They often die wiien the tune for their 
departure comes. A shopkeeper as supplied such 
ns 1 ’ve sold tvould have chaiged 1/. a piece for 
them. One of my favouritest birds is redpoles, 
but they’ie only sold in the season. I think it's 
one of the most kiiowingest little birds that is ; 
more knowing than the goldfinch, in iny opinion. 

^'My customers are all walking people, nil of 
them. I sell to nobody else ; I make Is. or 5s»; 

1 call 59. a good Week at this time of year, when 
the weather suits. 1 Idbge with a tnarried sister; 
her husband 's a wood-chopper, and I wj Is. 6d. 

w'eek, which is cheap, for I 've no sticks of my 
own. If I earn 4jr, there ’s only 2.1 Gd. left to 
live on the week through. In w4nfer, when I can 
make next to nothing, and must keep my birds, 
it is terrible— oh yes, sir, if you believe me, ter- 
rible !” 

Of thk Tricks of this Bird Dufpkrs. 

T^b tricks practised by the bird-sellers are frequent 
and systematic. The other day a man cotinected 
^ith the bird-trade had to vi.sit Holloway, tlic 
City, and Bermondsey. In Holloway he saw six 
men, some of whom he recognised as regular bird- 


r catchers and street-sellers, offering sham birds ; in 
j the City he fclund twelve ; and in Bermondsey 
* six, as w^ell as hcp could depend upon his memory, 
rThese, he thought, did jfiot constitute more thau 
a half of file mynber iio%f«at work ns biid-“ duf- 
fers,” not iiK^uoing the sellers of foreign birds. 
In the summer, indeed, the duffers arf jnost 
numerous, for iurdt-^are cheapest then, and these 
trmksters, to economise time, I presume, buy of 
other catchers any^chcap hftis suited to their pur- 
pose.^* ^ome of them, 1 am told, never catLh their 
birds at all, but purchase them. 

The greenhneh is t^e bird on wliich these menis 
art IS most commonly practised, i^s light-coloured 
plumage suiting it to tl^eir purposes^ I have heard 
these people 8t\ led bird-swuidlers,” but by sti eet- 
ti'ftders 1 heard them called “ bird-duffers,” yettheie 
j appears to be no very distinctive name for them, 
j They ate nearl3'^ all men, as is the case in the bird 
trade generally, although the wives maj' occasionally 
assist in the street-sale. Tlie means of deception, 
as regaids the gret-ulinch especially, are from paint. 
0iie .um ot tUS'se artists is to make their finch re- 
j scMuble some cut ions foreign bird, “ not often to 
be sold 80 cheap, or to 1x4 sold at all in this 
country.” They s^dj' the birds in the window of 
the i)atui;iilists’ shops lor thisjpurnose. Sometimes 
they declaie these painted birds nre young .lava 
J sparrow^ (at one time ‘‘a fashionable bird”), or 
kSt. Helena buds, or Freiicli or Italian finciies. 
They' eometiiucs get^Cs for Kuch a “ duffing bud,” 
qiie man has been known to boast that he once got < 
a sovereign. I am tol^, how''cver, by a bird- 
catcher who had hirnsell supplied birds to these 
j^meii for duffing, that they complained of the trade 
^growing worse and worse. 

It is usually a h^n which is painted, for the hen 
is by far the cheapest purchase .and while the 
poor thing is being offered for sale by the duffers, 
she has an uiTlimited supply of hemp-sjed, with- 
out other food, aifd hemp-seed beyond a proper 
quantity, is a very strong stimutus. This makes 
the hen look brisk and b(dd, but if newly caught, * 
as 18 usually the case, she \v4ll perhaps be found 
dead next morning. The duyffer will object to his 
bud being handled on account* of its timidity ; 
“hut It 18 tuiud Only with strangers!” When 
you’ve hud him a week„ ma’am,” such a bird- 
seller will saj', you ’ll find him as luvesome and 
tame as can be,” One jealoms lady, when asked 
On. for a very fine Italian Tuich, an excellent 
siiijimr,” refused to buy, buA offered a deposit of 
2s. 6d., if^tlj^ may would leave his 4jird *nd cage, 
for the trial of the bird’s #ong, for two or three 
days. The duffej; agreeil ; and wafc bold, enough 
to c.ill on the tRird da^ to hear the result. The 
bird was dead, and afrtr murmuring a little at the 
ladj'g inismanagemont, and at the loss he had 
been subjected to, the man brought away his cage. 
He boasted of this to a dealer’s assistant who 
men turned it to me, and wcpri^^sed his conviction 
^lat It was true enough. The paints used for the 
ftansforniation of native birds into foreign are 
bought {jt* the colour-shops, and applied with 
cam' l-hriir*bru8hes in the Usual way. 

When canaries are “a bad colour,” or have 
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grown a paler yelliw from ago, tliey are re-dyed, ' 
by the application of a colour boI^ at the colour- 
8hop8,and known ns ‘‘ llie (Queen’s yellow.” lilack- 
birds are dyed a dc'eiie^* black, the ‘'grit” off a* 
frying-pan being used for the pin posf‘. e The same 
thing IB done to lieighten tik* glo88<lnid blackness 
of a jackdaw, I was told, by a ngin who acknow- 
ledged he had duffed a little ; '-t'people liked a gay 
blight colour.” In tlic same way the tints of the 
goldfinch are heightened by the application * of 
paint. It IS common enough, moreover, foy^i man 
to paint the beaks and lei^gi of the buds. *'It is 
chiefly the smaller birds which are thus made tlie 
means of c)i eating. ” 

Almost all tlTe “dufliiig birds” are hawked. If 
a young hen be passed oil lor a good sinmng bud, 
without being painted, as a cock in ins second 
singing year, she is “ busked up” with hemp-sv'ed, 
is half tipsy in fact, and so passed oil deceitfullv. 
As It is very rarely that even the male birds v^ill 
sing in the streets, this is often a successful ruso, 
the bird appearing so li\c1y. 

A dealer calculated for me, from bis own knoAi- 
ledge, that 21)00 small birds were “ duffed” yeaily, ! 
at an average of Irom 2.s' (hA to 3.'.'. eat ii J 

As yet I ha\o only siioken of the ‘‘ dulfliig” of j 
English birds, but s?inilar tnck?s are practised with 
tilt* foreign birdai. J 

In parrot-selling there is a good deal of " dulling.” 
The birds are “painted up,” as I have des(?ribed m 
the case of the greenriiiclies, 5 :c. Varnish is also used 
to render tlie colours brighter, the legs and beak 
are frequently vainiblied. {Sometime.^ a spot of red 
is introduced, for as one 6f these duffers obserxed 
to a dealer in English birds, “the more outlandish 
you make them look, the better ’s the chance to ] 
sell.” Sometimes there is liUle injury done by I 
this paint and >ainiah, winch disappear gradually 
when tlie parrot i.i ip the cage of a puichaser ; 
but in some instances when the hl^fd picks him- 
scll wliei^* he lias been jiamtedr be dies from the 
deleterious compound. Of this mortality, however, 
‘•there is nothing approaching that among tlie 
duffed small birds. 

Occasionally the duffers carry really fine cock- 
atoos, Ac , and if *hey can obhiiii admittance into a 
lady’s lioiise, to disjday the beauty of the bird, 
they wnll pretend to be in possession of smuggled 
silk, &c., made of course for duffing purposes. 
The bird-duffers arc usinlly dressed ns seamen, 
and sometimes pre\end they must sell the bird 
before the ship sails, lor a parting spree, or to get 
the poor thing a good home. This trade, however, 
has from all that I can learn, {1111! in tlie words of an 
informant, “ seen its best days.” There are now 
sometimes six men thm ' engaged ; sometimes 
none ; and when one of tluse men is “ hard up," 
he finds It difficult to start again in a business for 
which a capital of about \l. is necessary, as a cage 
IS wanted generally. The duffers buy the very 
lowest priced birds^ and liavc been known to get 
2A lO.v. for what cost but 85., but that is a very 
rare occurrence, and the men arc very poor, anC 
perhaps more dissipated than the gc^ierahty of 1 
street-sellers. Earrot duffing, nKireo\er, is seldom | 
earned on regularly by any one, for he will often 1 


* duff cigar| and other things in preference, or per 
haps vend really smuggled and good cigars or 
tobccco. Perhaps 150 parrots, paroquets, or cock- 
atoos, are sold in this way annually, at from 15 s. 
to 1/. 10.^. each, hut hardly averaging lA, as the 
dfiffer will self, or^raftle, the lArd for a small su.n 
:f he cannot dispose of it otherwise. 

* • 

Of the STKEI^r-S^LLEKSCF foRHIGN BlllDS. 
This trade is cmiwis, but f^r from extensive as 
regards street-sale. Theift is, •moreover, contrary 
to wliat might be expected, a good deal of “duf- 
fing” about it. The “ditiVer” in ICiiglish birds 
disguises them so that they sliall look like foreign- 
ers , the duffer in what are iinqucsti.onably foreign 
buds disguises them that they may look more 
foreign — more Indian than in the Indies. 

Tiie word “Duffer,” I may mention, appears 
to be connected with the German Diujftn, to want, 
to be needy, and so to mean literally a needy or 
indigent man, even as the woid J*edlar has the 
same origin — being domed from the German 
Beider, and the 'Dutch Beddaar — a beggar. The 
verb means also to dare, to be so bold as 

to do , hence, to JJiu'j}', or DiiJ] would signify to 
resort to any impudent tuck. 

The supply of parrots, paroquets, cockatoos, 
Ja»a sparrows, or St. Helena birds, is not in the 
regular w'ay of consignment from a mercliant 
abroad to one m London. The commanders and 
mates of merchant vessels bring over large quan- 
tities ; and often enough the seamen are allowed 
to bung parrots or cockatoos in the liomeward- 
bomid ship fror«i the Indies or the Aliican coast, 
or from'’othcr tropical countries, either to beguile 
the tedium of the voyage, for presents to their 
friends, or, as in some cases, for sale on their 
reaching an English port. More, I am assured, 
although statistics are hardlj' possible on such a 
subject, arc brought to London, and perhaps by 
one-third, than to all the other ports of Great 
Biitaiii collectively. Even on board the vessels 
of the rojnil navy, the importation of parrots used 
to be allowed as a sort of boon to the seamen. I 
was told by a« old naval officer that once, after a 
long detention on the west coast of Africa, his 
ship was ordered home, and, as an acknowledg- 
ment of the good behaMour of his men, he per- 
mitted them to bnri|i; parrots, cockatoos, or any 
foreign birds, home with them, not limiting the 
number, tut of course under the inspection of the 
petty officers, that there Tnight be no violation of 
the cleanliness which alwavs distinguishes a vessel 
of war. Along the Afncaii coast, to the soutli- 
ward of Sierra Leone, the men were not allowed to 
land, both on account of the uiihealthiness of the 
shores, and of the surf, which rendered landing 
highly dangerous, a danger, however, which the 
seamen would not have scrupled to brave, and 
recklessly enough, for any impul»c of the minute. 
As if by instinct, however, the natives seemed to 
know what was wanted, for they came off from 
the shoA'S in their light canoes, which danced like 
feathers on the surf, and brought boat-loads of 
birds; these the seamen bougiit of them, or pos- 
sessed themselves of m the way of barter. 
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Before the ship took her final departure, how- 
ever, she was reported as utterly uninhabitalde 
below, from the incessant din and- clamour : “ Wc 
might as well have a pack of.women aboard, sir,” 
WJW the ungallant jfemark of one rf)f the petty 
oflicers to his commander. Qrdesp were then 
given that the parrots, &c., should be thinned,” 
so that there might not fe sucji an/inceasing noise. 
This was accordingly (fone. How many were set 
at liberty and made %r the shoTe — for the seamen 
ill this instance did liot J!ill them for their skins, 
as 4^8 not uii frequently the case — the commander 
did not know. He coul^ but conjecture ; and he 
conjectured that something like a thousand were 
released ; and «venrfifter that, and after the mor- 
tality which takes place am'bng these birds in th% 
course of a Idng vojMge, a very great number 
were brougTit to riymoutli. Of these, ai^in, a 
great imniher were sent or conve3'od under the 
care of tlie sailors to Loudon, when the ship was 
j)ai(i olf, Tiic same oHicer endeavoured on this 
voyage to bring home some vei y large pine-apples, 
wlucli tlavoured, and most dehciousl}’’, j>arts ot the 
^liip when she had been along time at sea; but every 
one of them rotted, and had to be thrown over- 
board. He fell into the eiror, Captain saki, 

of liaiing tli^ finest Iruit selected for thy experi- 
ment ; an error which the Jiahaina merchanfs 
had avoid('d, and consequently they succeeded 
where ho failed. How the sailors fed the parrot‘d, 
my inforiiiaiU could hardly guess, but they brought 
a number ot very hue birds to Lngland, some ot 
them with w?ll-cultivated powers of spefeh. 

Tins, as 1 shall show, is one ot*the*wa^"9 Ity 
which the London supply ot pairots, is ob- 
tiiiied ; but the pernus'sion, as to the importation 
of these brightly-featluTed birds, is, I understand, 
rarely allowed at present to tiie seamen in the 
royal na\y. The greater supply, indeed more 
than Oo per cent, of tlie whole ot the buds im- 
ported, is troiii the luercli.int-servicc* I have al- 
ruidy stated, on the veiy best authority, the 
motives whicii induce int'i chant-seamen to bring 
over parrots and cockatoos That to bring them 
over IS an inducement to some to cvigage in an 
African voyage i.s showii by the following sUite- 
inent, whicli was made to in*’, in the course of a 
long inquiry, published in my lettcis in the 
Moriuni] Chronicle, concerning the condition of 
the nierchant-seainen. < 

“I would never go to that African coast again, 
only I make a pound or two in birds. We buy 
parrots, gray parrots cliuily, of the native's, who 
come aboard in their canoes. We sometimes p>ay 
6.T. or 1$ , in Africa, for a fine bird. I haie 
known 200 parrots on board ; ^liey make a 
precious noise ; but half the birds die before they 
get to England. Some captains won’t allov 
parrots.” 

When the seamen liave settled themselves after 
landmg in England, they perhaps find that there is 
rotim in their boarding-houses for their pMr^<»ts ; 
these birds are not admitted into the Sailors’ Home ,* 
the seamen’s fnends are stocked with the birds, 
and look upon another parrot as but another 
intruder, an unwelcome pensioner. There remains 


tmt one course— i-to sell the birds, and they are 
generally sold to a highly respectable man, Mr. 
M. Samuel, of Upp^r KastSmithfield ; and it la from 
him, though r*»t alwaj'S d^ectly, that the shop- 
keepers am? s^rest-selk^rs wrivo their stock-in- 
trade. There is also a further motive for tlm dis- 
posal of parrots,* paroquets, and cockatoos ts a 
merchant. The' seiuaring owner of those really 
maguiificent birds, perhaps, sejuanders his mono)’, 
perhaps he gets “skfiined” (stripped of liis clothes 
and n^fns'y from being hocussed, or tempted to 
helpless drunkenness), %r he chooses to sell them, 
and he or his boarding-li#nse keeper take.a tlie bird/ 
to Mr. Samuel, and sells them fo»,what he can 
get; but I heatd from ihree very intelligent sea- 
men v/hom I met with in the course of my inquiry, 
aiKi by mere chance, that Mr. Samuers price was 
fair and his inone}" sure, considering eveiythiug, 
for ijiere is usually a qualification to every praise. 
It is certainly surprising, under these circumstances, 
that such numbers of these thirds should thus be 
disposed of. ^ 

rarrots are as gladhq or more gladly, got lid of, 
in any manner, m different regions iii the conti- 
XK^nts of Asm and America, tW^n with us are e\eu 
rats from a grariai3\# Dr, Htanjey, after spe.tkmg 
of the beaisty of a flight of paitotSj^snys , — “ The 
ItUsbandman who sees them hastmiing through 
tlie air, ij^ith loud and impatient sci earns, looks 
upon tliem with dismay and detestation, knowing 
that the produce of l^s labour and industry is iii 
jeopardy, when visited by such a voracious multi- 
tude of pilfeieis, who, lik» the jociists of Egypt, 
desolate wliole tracts of country by their uiispiuing 
lavages.” A contiast with their harmlessiiess, in a 
gilded cage in the houses of the wealtliy, with us ! 
The dc3triictivene.ss*ol these birds, is then, one 
reason why seamen can obtain tliein so readily and 
chctipl}', for the ^mtives take pleasure in catching 
them ; while as to plentifuliieHS, tlie trojlcal re- 
gions teem with bira, as with insect and reptile, 
life. • 

Of parrots, paroquets, and cockatoos, thcie arc 
oOuO imported to Loudon in ttq* w'ay I have de- 
scribed, and 111 about ecjual {Troi^irtioiis. Tliey 
are sold, wholesale, fioin fi.y. to each. 

There an; now only tliree men selling thoso 
biilliant birds regularly in tiR; streets, ami m the 
fair way of trade ; but there aie soiiietiiiics as 
nuiny as 18 so engaged. The ^rice given by a 
hawker for a coLkaloo, Ac., is 8s. or 10.y , and 
they n^-e retailed at from 15i'. fo or more, “ if 
I It can be goh" • Thexpurcliasers are lh*e weSIthier 
j classes who can afford to ludfflge their tastes. Of 
late years, how-evet, I fyn told, a p.trroU or a 
' cockatoo seems to^ K* coqsideied indispensable to 
an lun (not a gin-palace), and the ninkeej)ei8 have 
been among the bf;st customers of the street parrot- 
Kcllers. In the neighbourhood of the docks, ami 
indeed along the whf»le river side below London- 
j btnige, It IS almost iinpossiblS fo^a strect-.seller to 
dispose of a p.iuot to «n innkeeper, or indeed to 
I any one, as they ore supplied by the s<>amen. A 
‘ parrot which has been tiught to talk is worth from 
41. to lU/., according to lu proficiency in speech. 

[ About fiOO of these birds arc sold j early b\' the 
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street-hawkers, at an outlay to tl^e public of from 
500«. to 600/. 

Java sparrows, from the Easl Indies, and from 
the Islands of the ^fcliipelago, l.re brought to 
London, but congjderftble quantr.ie^ die during the 
V 03 ’agp and in this country ; for, though liardy 
encAigh, not more than one ir^ three survives being 
''taken off the paddy seed.” About 10,000, how- 
ever, are sold animacy, in London, at Is. 6 fi. a'xh, 
but a very small propoition by street-hawking, as 
the Java sparrows are chiefly in demand frn the 
nviaiies ot the rich in towd and country. In some 
years not above 100 may, be sold in the streets , 
in otlierg, ns v'-miyas 600. 

In St. Helena buds, known n.so as wax-bills 
and red-backs, there is a tiade to the same extent, 
both ns regards number and pi ice ; but the street- 
sale is perhaps 10 percent, lower. 

Ol)' THE SxUEET-HlCLLElia OF I3 iRD8‘-NeST0. 
The young gypgy-lool.ing lad, who gave me the 
following account of the sale of bifj^s’-nesta in tlio 
streets, was peculiarly picturesque in his appear- 
ance. He vvoie a dii ty-looking smock frock v/ith 
large pockets at thekule ; he had no shirt . and lu^ 
lung black hair hiiHg in curls < bout him, contruhiing 
strongly with his baie wliite neck and oliost. , The 
broad-biinimed brown It.ilian-looking hat, bioken 
in and ragged at the top, threw a daik hilf-m.isk- 
like sfiadovv i)\er tlio upper part of lijs fiice. Ills 
feet were bare and black with mud : he c.irried in 
one liand bis basket of nests, dotted with thhr 
many-coloured eggs; hi the other he held a live 
snake, that writhed and twisted us its metallic- 
looking skin glistened in the sun ; now' over, ai '1 
now round, the thick knotty boiigii of a tree that 
he used for a stick. Tlie portrait of the joutli is 
here given. I have* never seen so putinesque a 
specimen of the luiglisli noiiiH(;\e. He said, in 
answer lo my inquiries. — 

“ 1 am a seller of birds'-nesties, snakes, slow- 
woriiH, adders, ‘ eflets’--li/.ai\l 8 is their coimnoii 
name -luMlgehogs (toi killing black beetles) , irogs 
(for the Flench — fiiey eats ’em) , snails (tor birds) ; 
that's all 1 s^ll m the siimmoi tune. In the 
wintei I get all kinds of wild lloweis and roots, 
pnimoses, ‘ butter-cups’ and daisies, and suow'-diops, 
and ‘ backing' oil of trees, backing’ it’s called, 
because it ’s used to put at the back of nosegays, 
it 's got off the yew trees, and is the green 3 ’ew 
fern. I gather bulrushes in the summer time, 
besides wii.Rt i told you ; some buys bubushes 
for atilffing ; they ’re the fa.ry rushes the small 
ones, and the big (hies is bulruslies. The small 
ones IS used for ‘ stuflliig,’ tl^at is, for showing 
off the birds us is stullpd, and make ’em seem 
as if they was alive in tlieir cases, and among 
the rushes ; 1 .sell them to the bird-sliitters at 
LA a dozen. The big rushes the boys buys to 
play with and beat one another — on a Sunday 
evening mostly. The birds’-nesties I get from LA 
to 3(/. a piece for. I never have young birds, I gaii 
never sell ’em : you see the young things general!}’ 
dies of the cramp before you can get »id of them. 
I sell the birds’- nestles in the streets; the three- 
penny ones has six eggs, a half-penny a egg. 


The linnets has mostly four eggs, they’re 4cZ. 
the nest ; they ’re for putting under canaries, 
and being hatched by them. The thrushes has 
from four to five- -five is the most ; they ’re 
2d.; they’re merely for civ’osit}' — glass cQses 
or anything^ liku that. Moor- hens, wot build 

on the moors, .has, from eight to nine eggs, and 
is !(/. a-piece they ’re iqr hatching underneath 
a bantam-fowl, the same as partridges. Chaf- 
finches has five eggs; tin 're , and is for 
cur’osity. Hedgq-sparrows, five eggs ; they 're 
the same price as the other, and is for cur’oLlty. 
Tlie Bottletit — the nest and the bough are al- 
ways put in glass cases ; it ’s a long hanging 
ne.gt, like a bottle, with a hole abfmt as big as a 
.sixpence, and there ’s mostly as mapy as eighteen 
eggs; the 3 ’'’ve been known to l.i}^ tliirtv-three. 
To th' house-sparrow theie is five eggs ; tlic^y 're 
Ir/. The 3 'ellow-hammers, with five eggs, is'2cA 
The water-wagtails, with four eggs, 2(L Black- 
birds, with five eg^s, • 2 rA The golden-crest wren, 
with ten egg.s-;it has a very handsome nest — is 
dd. Bulfiimhes, foni eggs, I.*? ; they Te for hatch- 
ing, and tlie bnllinch is a ver}' dear bird. Crows; 
four eggs, 4d Magpiet., four eggs, 4cA l^tarlnigs, 
five eggs, ‘Sd. The egg-chats, five egi^s. 2d. Gold- 
lyiches, five eggs, 6d., for hatching Martins, five 
eggs, 'Sd. The sw'allovv, four eggs, 6 r/ ; it's so dear 
j because the nest is such a cui’osity, the}" build up 
again the house. The butcher-birds— hedge-mur- 
deiers some calls them, for the number of birds they 
1 kills — five eggs, 8(/. The cuckoo — they never has 
! ajiesL, bdt lays 111 the hedge-sparrow’s; theie ’s 
' only qne egg (it ’s very raie you see the two, they 
j lias been got, but that’s seldom) that ]s4f/., tlie 
egg is fiiudi a cur’osity. The greenfinches lias 
four or five eggs, and is 3d. The spaner-liawk has 
four eggs, and they ’re OrA The reed-sparrow'— 

I they builds in tli'» reeds cl"'e wduio the bul- 
j ruslie.s grow ; they has four eggs, and is 2d. The 
I w'ood-pigeon lias two eggs, and tliey ’re 4(/ The 
horned owl, four eggs; they 're Ct/. The wmod- 
I pecker — 1 never see no moie nor two —they 're 
Or/ the two; tliev’re a great cur’osity, very 
seldtun found. The kingfishers has four eggs, and 
13 0<L That 's all I know of. 

"I gets the eggs mostly from AVitham and 
I Chelmsford, in Essex; Chelmsford is 20 mile from 
"yVhitechapel (’hurcli, and Witham, 8 mile further. 
'I know more about tluvn ports than anywhere 
else, being used to go after moss for Mr. Butler, of 
the heib-shop in Covent (Taiden. Sometimes I go 
to Sliirli'v Common and Shirley Wood, that 's three 
miles from Croydon, and Croydon is ten fiom 
Westminstep-bndge. When I’m out bird-nesting 
1 take all the cross country roads across fields and 
into the W'oods. I begin bird-nesting in May 
and leave offabont August, and then comes the bul- 
lusliing, and tin'}' last till (’hristmas; and after that 
comes the roots and wild flowers, which serves me 
j up to May again. I go out bird-nesting three 
j time; a week. I go away at night, and come up 
I on the morning of the day after. I 'm away a 
day and two nights. I start between one and 
two in the moriiing and walk all night — for the 
cooluess — you see the weather ’s so hot you can’t 
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do it in the daytime. When I get down I go to a^d come up on Wcdnesdaj'-. The moat nostiea ns 
sleep for a couple of hours. I ‘ skipper it ’ — turn ever I took is t\veiT|;y-two, and I generally get about 
in under a hedge or any where. I get down about twelve or thirteen^ These, if I’ve an order, I 
nine in the morning, at Chelmsford, and about sf^l directly, or else I may be two days, and some- 
one if I go to Witham. After*l ’ve had iny sleep times longer, jja^king them^ptho street. Directly 
I stirt off to get niy nests and thixigs. *1 climb the*! I ’vo sold them h gt) off<ragaifi that night, if it s 
trees, often I go up a dozen id th^ day, and | fine ; thongli I oft^*n go in the wet, and tli|}n I 
many a time there ’s notl^ng in thg nest when I j borrow a tarpaulimof A man in tho street wlu ri* I 
get up. I only fell ynctf ; I g(ft oirthe end of the i live. If I ’\e a quick sale I get down and hack 
bough and slipped olf. I p’lsoijp'd my foot once j thret^tinies in a week, but the^ I don’t go so far 
with the sUgnaiit wali^ g(»ng after the bulrushes, \ as With|jin. sometinu* only to lluniford ; that is 
— tliere was horseleeches, and elli'ts, and all kinds j 12 iiiiii*) from \Vliitechru>el (diurcli. I never got 
of things in the Avater, •and thev stung me, I , an order from a hird-fancier ; they gets all the 


think. I couldn't nse my loot hardly for six 
uceks after wari^, and was obliged to have a 
stick to walk witli. *I couldn't get about at nllj 
for four doys, and should liavi* starved if it h;fflirt*| 
been that a J'tjung man kept me. lie was a printer | 
by Uadc, and* almost a stranger to me. onl^' he j 
seed me and took pity' on me. When 1 fell of! the I 
hough I wasn timich lull t, notliing to spi'ak of. The I 
house-sparrow is the worst nest of all to take; j 
it 's no ^ulue either when it cs^got, n«id is the most i 
jjitiicult of all to get at. You has to uj) a spa- ' 
rapet (a paiapet) of a luuise, and either to get 
permission, or run the rusk oi going after it with- 
out. Partndf os' eggs (they has im nest) they gives 
you SIX nimiths for, if they see you selling thenj^ 
because it s game, and I haion’t no licence ; but 
while you ’re hawking, tluit is showing ’em, they’’ 
can’t touch you. The owl is a very difficult ne'.t 
to get, they builds so higli in the tiees. The 
bi'ttle tit IS a«imrd nest to find ; yon n^iv go all 
the year round, and, }>eiliaps, only g^t oiV‘. Tl^ 
rn\st 1 like best to get is the ch.iffinch, because 
they ’lo in tlie lu'dge, and is no liotlu'r. (.>)i, you 
hasn't got tlie skylaik dt»wn, sir , tlu'v builds on 
the ground, and has five eggs; 1 stdl tlieni for J(/. 
'Pile lohiii-redhreast has Im* eggs, too, and is V></ 
The iingdo\e has two eggs, and is (it/. The tit- 
lark that's five IjIiu’ cijg'^. and \eiv rare— I g-et 
4t/. l(;i tlieni. The )ay has five eg^, and a flat 
uest, very wiry', indeed , it’s a gionnd hiid ; 
that's I.-?. — tln‘ egg is just like a pariinlge egg 
When I first took a kingfisher’s iie^t, I didn't 
know the name of it, and 1 kej)t wondering what 
it was. I daiesay I asked three' dozen people, 
and none of them could tell me. At last a bird- 
fancier, the lame man at the Mile-end gate, told 
me what It was. 1 likes to get the nestles to sell, 
but 1 havn’t no fancy •for birds. Sometimes 1 
get squirrels’ nesties with tiie y'oung in 'em— about 
lour of 'em there mostly is, and they ’re the only 
young things I take the*young birds I leaves ; 
tl«‘y re no good to me. Tlie four squirrels brings 
me from (i.y. to 8,* After 1 takeAfc Lisd’s nest, the | 
old bird comes dancing over it, chinijiping, and I 
crying, and flying all about. When they lose j 
their nest they’ wander about, and don't know 
where to go. Oitentimeg I wouldn’t take them if 
it wasn’t for the want of the victuahs, it seems 
sucb»a pity to disturb ’em aft*'r they 've made 
their little bits of places. Bats I never tak<f my- 
self — I can't get over ’em. If I has an order for 
’em, I buys ’em of boys, 

** I mostly start ofi' into the country on Monday 


eggs they want of the cauiitry'uien who comes up 
to mai ket. •• 

“ It’s gentleni^n I getS my’' orders of, and then 
mo.sliy' tliey' tells nu* to bring ’em one nest of every 
kind 1 can get hold of, and tliat will often last me 
ihive months in tin* summer. There 's one genlle- 
mnn ns I Kel].s to is a wdudesale dealer in window- 
glass and he has a hohhv for them. He puts 
’em into gla.ss cases, and nfakes ]»resent8 of 'em 
to l^i.s friends, dl*' has^een one of my best cus- 
tomers. 1 ’ve soUl him a hundred nesties, I 'm 
s^ie Then* s a doctor at DaUton 1 sell a great 
number to he 's taking one oT ev(*ry kind ol me 
now. The mo.st of li^ custonuvs is stray ones in 
t^e Rtn‘ets.* They' ’le generally I sidls a 

nest now and tlieii to a lady with n ehild ; but 
tlu* hoys twelve to iiftemi years of age is niy’^ 
best li lends • Tliev buy ’em only for cur’osity. 
I sold three pailndg^’ eggs y<‘sterdav to a g(*n- 
I tleftien, and he said he would ])ut them under a 
bantam he '<1 got, and hatclT 'em. 

“ Tlu* Hii.ikes, and addeis, and slow-worniH I g(*t 
fifun vvheio there 'b nio.ss or a deal of grasH, 
j Sunny weather’s thy best tor them, they won't 
j coiiK* out \vlu*n it '« cold ; tlien I go to a dung- 
heap. and turn it over Sometimes, I find five or 
81 \ there, fmt i«ver so large as the oiu* I had 
to-(Jay, that ’s a yay^l and five im lies loAg, and 
thnu* qnari<‘rs of a ])nund weight. Snakes is [)s 
a pound I sell all I can get trTjSir Butli'r, ot 
Covent-gai (b’li. He keeps ’em alive, for they* 're, 
no good dead. I tliink it ’s fl^E the skin th(‘v' ’re 
kejit. Some biiv.s'em to <ligs?ct^ a gentleman 
in Theobahls road doe.s so, and so he does hedge- 
hogs. Some buys ’em for stuffing, and others 
for cur’tKsities. Addeis i.s*lhe same price as 
1 snakes, bs'. a pound utter tliey first comes in, 
when they ’re 1 Oj;. Ailders i» w'auted dead ; 
It's only the fat and skin that ’« of any value; 
the fift 18 used for curing p isonefl wounds, and 
the skill IS fof any one as lias cut* tJieir 

heads. Fanners buys th(* lift, and rubs it into 
the wound when^ ^Ut‘y bitten or stung by 

any tiling p’lsonous. I«kill the adders with a 
stick, or, when I has shoes, I jitmjis on ’em. 
Some fine days *I get four or five snakes at 
time ; but then they ’re mostly small, and won’t 
weigh aliove half a j*ound^ I don’t get many 
adders — they don’t weigh nuvifV ounces, adders 
doi#t— ^aud I mostly has 9<l. a piece for each 1 
gets I hclljy (//# »! to Mr. Butler as well. 

The hedgehogs is Is. each ; I gets them mostly 
in Essex. I ’ve took one hedgehog with three 
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young ones, and sold the lot for 25. 6rf. People 
m the streets honght them of — they ’re wanted 
to kill the black-beetles; they ’re fed on bread and 
milk, and they ’ll suck a cow quite dry in th Jr 
wild state. They eab adders, and W’t be p’isoned, 
at least it says so in a bdok I *v© 'got about ’em at 
honv». 

‘ “ The effets I gets orders in the streets. Gen- 
tlemen gives me their cards, and tells me to bring 
them one ; they 're 2d. apiece. I get thftn at 
Hampstead and Highgatfc, from th^* ponds. 
They 're wanted for cur’oAity. “ 

“ The snails and frogs I sell to Frenchmen. I 
don’t know whut part they cat of the frog, but I 
know they '■buy them, and the dandelion root. 
The frogs is C<Z. and Ls'. a dozeif They like the 
yellow-bellied ones, the others they’re afra*d is 
toads. They always pick out the yellow-bellied 
flr^t; I don’t know how to feed ’em, or else I 
might fatten them. Many people swallows young 
fiogg, they ’re reckoned very good things to clear 
the inside. The frogs' I catch m ponds and ditches 
np at Hampstead and llighgatv but I only get 
them when I ’ve a order. 1 \e had a order lor 
as many as six dozen, hut tiint was for the French 
hotel 111 Leicester fequare ; but I hace sold three 
dozen a week lo one iiiAb, a Frenchman, as 
keeps a cigar 'sliop in K — r’s-court. ’ 

“ The siiiiils I sell by the pailful — at 25. (yd. 
the pail. There is some hundreds 4n a pail. 
The wet weather is the best tiinee for catching 
’em ; the French people eats ’em. They boils ’em 
first to get ’em out of the shell and get rid' of 
the green froth ; then' they boils them again, and 
after that in vinegar. They cats ’em hot, but 
some of the foreigners likes ’em cold. They s/Ky 
they ’re better, il possible, than whelks. I used 
to sell a great many to a lady and gentleman 
111 Soho-sqiiare, and to many of the Fieiich I sell 
li.’s worth, that’s about three or four quarts. 
Some persons buys snails for birds, and some to 
.strengthen a sickly child's back; they rub the 
back all over Vith the snails, and a very good 
thing they tell me it is. I used to take 2 a’.’ 8 worth 
a week to one wohian ; it 's the green froth that 
does the greatest good. There are two more 
birds’-uest sellers besides myself, they don’t do as 
many as me the two of ’em. They ’re Nery naked, 
their things is all tC ribbins ; they only go into 
the country once in a foi might. They was never 
nothing, no trada — they never was in place — from 
what I ’ve heard — either of them. I reckon I sell 
about 20 nesvies a week take one week' with 
aiioth'dr, and that I do for foifr niorfthy in the year. 
(This altogether makes 320 nests.) Yes, I should 
say, I do sell about 30^^ birds’-nests every year, 
and the other two, I 'm ^ure, don’t sell half that. 
Indeed they don’t want to sell ; they does better 
by what they gets give to them. I can’t say 
what they takes, they ’re Irish, and I never was in 
conversation with them. I get about 4#. to 65. 
for the 20 nesti, that 's between 2d. and Zd. 
apiece. I sell about a couple of snakes er^ry 
week, and for some of them I get Is., and 
for the big ones 2s. Crf. ; but theih I seldom 
find. I ’ve only bad three hedgehogs this season, 


and I 've done a little in snails and frogs, perhaps 
about Is. The many foreigners in London this 
season hasn’t done me no good. I haven’t been to 
Leicester-sqiiare lately, or perhaps I might have 
got a large order ol* two for frogs.” 

‘ Lii'E oi' A Bird’s-Nest Seller. 

** I am 22 teiiri? of agp. My father was a dyer, 
and I was bright up tti tlje same trade. My 
father lived at Arundel, in Sussex, and kept a 
shop there. He had* a |f»od business as dyer, 
scourer, calico glazer, and furniture cleane^j. I 
have heard mother sfiy his business in Ai un- 
del brought him in 3001 a year at least. He bad 
eight men in his employ, and none under 305, a 
week. I had two brothers and one sister, but 
’one” of my brothers is since dead. Mother died 
live years ago in the Consnmptibn Hospital, 
at Chelsea, just after it was built, I 'was very 
young indeed when father died ; I can hardly 
remember him. He died in Middlesex Hospital : 
he had abscesses all over him ; there were six-and- 
thirty at the- time of his death. I ’ve heard 
mother say many times that she thinked it was 
through exerting himself too much at his business 
that he fell ill. The rum of father was owing 
to his house being burnt down ; theJie broke out 
rt two' in the morning; he wasn’t insured: I 
don’t remember tlie fire ; I ’ve only heerd mother 
talk about it. It was the ruin ot us all she used 
to tell me ; father had so much woik belonging to 
other people; a deal of moreen curtains, five or 
SIX hundred yards. It was of no'use his trying 
ko start agf'iin : he lost nil his glazing macliiiies 
and tubs, and his drugs and ‘ punches.’ PJoni 
what I ’ve heerd from mother they was worth 
some hundreds. The Duke of Norfolk, after tlie 
fire, gave a good lot of money to the poor peoj)le 
whose things father had to clean, and father him- 
self came up to London. I Vasn’t two year old 
when that happened. We all come up with fatlier, 
and he openhd a shop m London and bought all 
new things. He had got a bit of money left, 
and mother’s uncle lent him 60/. We li\ed two 
doors from the stage door of the Queen’s Theatre, 
in Pitt-street, Charlotte-street, Fitzroysquare ; 
but father didn’t do much in London ; he had a 
new connection to make, and when he died his 
things was sold for the rent of the house. There 

^was only money enough to bury him I don’t 
know how long ago thafwas, but I think it was 
about three years after our coming to London, for 
I ’ve heerd mother say I was six years old when 
father died. After father’s death mother borrowed 
some more money of her uncle, who was well .0 
do. He war per^nner to her Majesty : he ’s dead 
now, and left the business to his foreman. The 
business was worth 2000Z, His wife, my mother’s 
aunt, 18 alive still, and though she’s a woman of 
large property, she won’t so much as look at me. 
She keeps her carnage and two footmen ; her 
address is, Mrs. Lewis, No. 10, Porchestec ter- 
race, Bayswater. I have been in her draw- 
ing-room two or three times. I used to take 
letters to her from mother : she was very kind 
to me then, and give me several half-crowns. She 
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knows the state I am in now. A young man 
wrote a letter to her, saying 1 had no clothes to 
look after work in, and that I was near starving, 
but she sent no answer to it. The last time I 
called at her house she sent iiTe down nothing, 
and b?d the servant tell me not to cpme*any more. 
Ever since I 've wanted it I ’ve ne\^r Intd nothing 
from her, but before thal» she ^ised to give me 
something whenever J took a fttte/from mother 
to her. The last half-crown I gQj; at her house 
w.is from the cook, gave it me out ot he 

own money because she 'd known any mother. 

“I've got a grandiiiotlter Ining in Wobiirii- 
|»lace ; she’s in sersice tliere, and been in the 
laniily for twentj" years. Tiie gentleman died 
lately and lelt her lialT liis pB 0 peit\. Ho was a 
foreigner and had no relations heie. My gr.idd- j 
mother used tt) be vet> good to me, and when 1 
lirst got out of’woik she always gave me sotne- 
tliingwlien I called, and hud me down in her 
room. She was housekeeper tiieii. She iieier 
ollered to get me a situation, but only gave me a 
meal of victuals and a shilling or e*gh teen-pence 
vv^ienever 1 called. I was tidy m ^jiy die-s i 
then. At last a new footman came, and he told j 
me ns I wasn’t to lall aguiii ; he said, tlie family 
didn’t allow m followers. I ’ve never seen my 
gr.indniotlu'r since that time but once, and ^heii 1,| 
was passing with my basket of birds’ nests in my 
liana just as she was coming out of the door. 1 was 
cliessed about the same then as you seed me ester- 
d.iy. I was without a shirt to my back. 1 don’t 
ihiiik sill* saw i*»e, and 1 was ashanu'd to lecher sec 
me as I was. Slie was kind enough to me, Jlh.it is^ 
she wouldn’t mind about giving me a snilliiig gr so 
at a tune, but sin* nev'cr would do nothing els<‘ lor 
ni(‘, and yet sh(‘ liad got plenty of niomy in the 
bank, and a gold vvatcli, and all, at her side. 

After lather dieck .as I was saying, iiiolher 
got some money fronr her uncle and set up on her 
own aecount , she took in gla/ang for tlie trade. 
Futlier had a lew shops that he worlAd lor, and 
t)i(‘y employed motlier after his death. She kej»t 
on at tills for eighteen months and then she got 
married again. Before this an untie of mine, my 
luthei’s brother, who kept some hme-Vilns down 
111 Bury St. Edmund**, consented to take my 
brother and sister and provide for tliem, and lo.ir 
or live yc.u* auo lie got tliem bt^li into the Duke 
of Norfolk's service, and there they .ire now. 
They ’ve never seen me since 1 was a tliild bu^ once, 
and that was a few year ago, I’ve never sent 
to tliem to say bow badly I "as oik They ’le 
younger than J am, and can only just takeacaie of 
thwrselves, Winn mother married* ag.nn, her 
husband came to live at the house; hejvas a dyer. 
He behaved very well to me. Mother vvouldn t 
send me dowai to uncle’s, she was too fond of me. 

I was sent to school for about eighteen months, 
and after that I used to assist in the glazing at 
home, and so I w^ent on very comfortable for some 
timc.» Nine year ago I went to work at a French [ 
dyer’s, in llathbone- place. My step-father go4 me 
there, and there I stopped six year. 1 lived in 
the house after the first eighteen months of my 
wrvice. Five year ago mother fell ill ; she had 


be<fei ailing many j’ears, and she got admitted into 
the Consumption ll^spital, at Brompton. She w'as 
there just upon three.montha and was coming out 
tlie* next day (her term was up), wlien she died 
on the over After *^at my step-father 

altered very muclis t^varde me.* Ho didn’t want 
me at home at all. ^ He told me so a lortnight 
after mother w'as, in fter grave. He took 
drinking very licarty directly she was gone, lie 
would^o anything for me befoj;e that. He used 
to t.ike mjj with him t^ every place, of amnsement 
what he^^it to, but w'l^en he took to drinking 
he quite cbiuiged ; then ho got to beat me, and at 
last he told me I needn't tfoine theie any moie. 

After that, I still kept woiking iR,Katlibone- 
place, and got a loflging ol ftiy own ; 1 used to have 
a week whore I was, and I paid a week lor 
my bed, and vvaslnng, and mending. I had lialf a 
room with a man and Ins wife; I went on so for 
about two years, ami tlien I was took bad with the 
Scarlet fever and went to Gray's-inn-lane hospital. 
After I was cuied of tlie scark't fever, I had the 
hiain* lever, and Ji'as near my death; I was alto- 
gether eiglit weeks in tlie hospital, and wlien I 
conn; out I could get no work wiieie 1 had bi'en 
bofoie. Tiu' master's nephew* liad come fioiii 
Fans, and th<‘y had all^'rench liasuls in the hoUfte. 
He wouldn't employ an Kngliifli band at all. 
Hegiv e me a liifle of money, and 4old me he 
would pay ftiy lodgmg.s for a week or two while I 
looked lor vvoik. 1 sought all about and couldn’t 
find any ; this was al)o»t three year ago. Feojilc 
vvoutdn t have me because I didn’t know nothing 
about the English mode ot business. I couldn’t 
even tell the n.init's of tin* English drugs, having 
be^i brought up in a French house. At laat, mv 
ma8t(‘r got tired of paying for iny lodging, and I 
used to try and pick up a few pence in the stieets 
by catijing bo.ves and holding horses, it was all 
as I could get to#lo , 1 tried iTll I could to lind 
employment, and they was the only jobs 1 •eon Id 
get. Jlut I eouldn’t make enough lor my lodging 
thus way, and over and over again* I ’ve liad to 
sleep out. Tlien J used to walk the streets most 
of the night, or lie about in *^10 markets till 
morning came in the hopes of getting a job. 

I ’in a very little eater, and perhaps that ’s the 
luckiest thing for such as me; half a pound of 
hre.id and a lew potatoes wilf do me for the day. 
^If I could alForci it, 1 used to get a hu’porth 
of coffee and a ha'poiih of sugar, and make it do 
twice. Sometimes I used to have victuals give to 
me, sometimes I went w’lthout alwigether ; and 
sometimes I AuWn’t <?at. I can’t always. * 

“Six weeks after I liad heeif knocking about in 
the streets in the manner ’ve told joii, a man I 
met in Covent-taarderi n^irket told me lie ^as 
going into the country to get some roots (it was 
m tlie winter tifiie and cold indeed, 1 was 
dressed about the B.ainc as I am now, only I liad 
a jKiir of boots) ; and he said if I chose to go 
with him, he 'd give me half ^f whatever he 
eam#d. I went to Croydon and got some prim- 
roses; my shaye came to 9(/., and that was quite a 
(iod-soiid to tne, after getting nothing. Sometimes 
before that I ’d been two days without lasting 
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anything ; and when I got Rome victuals a^er 
that, I couldn’t toucli them. 7.11 I felt was giddy; 

I wasn’t to say hungry, only weak and eicklified. 

I went with this man after the roots two or tf/ree 
times, lie took me to olilige ^e, and show n 
the way how to get a Lh of fflottfur myself ; after 
tln^t, Avlieii I got to know all about it, I w'ent to 
get loots on my own a^''ount. 1 never felt a I 
wish to take nothing when 1 was very hard up. 
SooietinH's wlicn 1 got cold and was tiredf walk- 
ing ahout and wi ak 1 1 nni ndc liav mg had .nothing to I 
eat, I used to tliink I ’d bieak a window and take 
something out to get lotked up; hut 1 coiihl 
novel make my niiiid tip to it; tluw never hurt 
me, I'd say to mvself. 1 do fancy tlnnigh. i( 
anybody had lefiisi'd me a hit of bread, I should 
liave done something again tliem, hut 1 Co‘'-ldu t, ' 
do ynii gee, in cold blood like. j 

“ VVfieii lh(* sunmK'r (ame round a g*‘ii’^l(onan I 
w'hom I seed in the maikin asKiol me if J 'd get 
him hall a do/.en nestu's - he didn’t mind 'vh.it 
they was, so long they w.is .sn.all, and ol dll- 
loKuit kinds —and .is 1 <1 < nine, a<*ios.s a maw m 
n^ tups altei tlu' llowou’s, 1 told him 1 womM <io 
so — and that first put it into lu) head , .md j ’\e 
been doing that evoi\ Hunmiei Since tlnm H ’s , 
pool vvoik, thim!;li, at the^hw'st. Often and oiteu 
1 have to walk b') miles out without any victuals 
to take vvirli me, oi money to get tinv, and bd ' 
miles again baik, and bi mg with i^ie about a 
dozen iii'sties , ami, jieihajis, if i d no older loi 
tliem, and was lorce<l to it.dl tln'iu to the bov s. j ' 
slioiildii t gel moie than a Hliillmg loi the lot altiT 
all ^Vllen tlu* timf* < ouk'h lound bu it, 1 go 
ChristmasiiiL, and getting hollv, luit that s imuc 
(laiig<‘rous vvoik tli m bini-nestiiig, the f.iiniVTSj 
(ion t 111111(1 \oui taking the^ nestles, as it ))i('V(*nts j 
tin* young hudb iiom growing up .md e.itmg their | 
com. 'J’lie gn .iter jiait of the holly used in bon- ' 
don for tnmmmg up tlKMliiiiili s .md htitking m j 
the pifliiings, IS stolen i»y sueli as me, at the risk j 
of getting siv luoiilhs for it. The lainier.s lumgs | 
a good lot to ’Idi.ii ki t b(it w e is oblig.it«*d to .steal j 
It. Tiike one week with another. 1 in sure 1 | 
don’t make aiiov -‘''bs- Yon c.ui tell that to look j 
;it me 1 don’t drink, and J don t gamble; so j 
you (an judge how imuli 1 get when I’vi* liad to j 
jiawn my shirt tor a meal. All last wet'k 1 onlj' ! 
sold two nestles — tuey vvais .i ji.iitndgo’s and a ' 
yellow -hainmei’s , lor one 1 got t’u/ . ami the other ' 
Ihb, and 1 had been ihnteen miles to get them 
I got beside that ;i loin penny piece for .some 
duckweed vvhuh I’d been up to lligligate to , 
gatlid for a man with a h?id It’^ ^it 's the best , 
thing there is ioi a^poultici^ to a wound), and tlu'ii 
1 earned anoilier ii/. by so.ife, mash {marshl mal- I 
low Reaves (that there was to^punfy the Idood of 
a ])oor vvonmn) ' that, with 4(/. that a gentleman 
give to mo, was all I got last week ; l,s, ihl. 1 think 
It IS .dtogether. 1 had some \ictual.s give to me in 
the street, or else 1 daresay I should have had to 
go without ; but, as u was, 1 gave the money to 
the man and liis wife I live with You nco *hev 
had nothing, ami us they're good to me when 1 
want, wiiv. i did what 1 could tor, them. I’ve 
tried to get out of my present life, but there 


Bcoms to be an ill luck again me. Sometinies I 
gets a good turn. A gentleman gives me an 
order, and then I saves a shilling or eigliteen- 
pence, so as to bu}' something with that I can sell 
again in the streets ; but a wet day is sure to 
eoine, aiid^ then I ’m cracked up, obligated to eat 
it all away. Once I got to sell hbh. A gentle- 
man give a 't rowi?-piece in the street, and I 
borrowed a barrow at *Z<i. a day, and dul pietty 
well for a tmv^. In tlireo w'ueks I had saved 
18.?. ; then I got an» orSM* for a sack of moss 
from one of the flower-sellers, and I went down 
to Ohilmsford, and popped for the night in 
Lower Nelson-street, at the sign of “ The Three 
Quei-ns ” I had my money sj*fe in iny fob the 
night before, and a^ good jiair of boots to my feet 
tlien , when I woke in tile morning my boots wuis 
gone, and on feeling m mv fob nVy money was 
gone too. Thi'i'e was four beds in the looms, 
feather and flock ; the feather ones was 4i/., and 
the flock vd. for a siiigli* one, and each 

person lor a double one. Then* was six people 

in tlic room liat night, and one of ’em was gone 
before 1 i woke — be was a c.ulger — and h.id took 
npv money with linn I coniplainrd to the l.unl- 
lord thev c.ill him George -but it vv.ib no good ; 

all I could g»3t was some victuals. So I’\e been 

'■obligeu* to keep to iui ds’-iiebtnig ever siuci*. 

I ’ve m‘Vi'r been in piisou but once. I was took 
up for bi'gging 1 w.is merelv le.nniig again tlu* 
railings of T.ivistoc k-M(|u.iie with mj hn ds’-nestu's 
111 iny lunid, ami the pol icemen took me oft to 
( derl- oil but the magistr.ites, iLslead of send- 
Mig me to ptison, gave me 2. out ol the jioois’- 
l)o\- I feel It v(‘ry much gonig .ihout vvitlioiit 
blioes Ol without bfiiit, and (‘.xpo-sed to ali wea- 
tlii‘ 13 , .md often out .ill niglit. Tiu* doctor at 
tlu* liospital m G lav's-iini-l.nu* gave me two 
fl.imieU, and toid mo lii.it vvh.itover J did I was 
to keep mv.soli wiapped iiji laii wii.it'athe use 
of sajnig th.it to sucii .is mo wlio is ohliuated to 
])avvu the sltiit otl our back for food the Inst vyet 
day its comes ^ if you haven’t got money to pay 
for V our bed at a lodgnig-lioiisi*, you must take 
the shirt off v our back and leave it with them, or 
elbo thoy il turn v ou out I know many such. 
Sometimes J go to an aitist. 1 had 5^. wlien I was 
diavvi'd before the Queen I wasn't ’xactly 
diawed before helf. but my portrait was sliown to 
lioi, .md I WMS told th.it if 1 d he there I might 
receive a trifle. I vvflis clrawed as a gipsy 
tiddler. Mr (hikley in liege nt-street was the 
gi'iitlenian as Uid u. I was dressed in some things 
he got Tor me. ] had an Italian’s hat, one wutli 
a hioad brim .ond a ])eaked crown, a red pU'ish 
w'aistcoat, iieid a yellow h.mken her tied in a good 
many knots round my neck. I ’d a black velveteen 
Newmarket-cut coat, with very laige poail but- 
tons, and a jiair of black knee-breeches tied with 
line Jed strings. Then 1 ’d blue stripe stockings 
and bigh-ancle boots with very thin soles. 1 ’d a 
fiddle in one hand and a bow lu the other. The 
gentleman said he dra wed me for my head of hair. 
1 ’ve never been a gipsy, but lie told me he 
didn’t mind that, fur I should make as good a 
gipsy' liddler as the real thing. The artists 
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mostly give me 2.?. I ’ve only been three times. 

I oiiiv wish I could get away Irom my present 
life. Indeed I would do any work if I could get 
It. 1 'm sure I could liuve a gyod character from 
m^' ulsters in llathbone-place, for I jiever done 
netlinig t\rong. But, it I couldn’t g^t work 1 
imglit \ery well, if I’d moiiev enough, get a 
tew dowers to sell. As it \S it 's j1ior</ihan any one 
tan do to save at bird-nesting, and I ’m sure 1 'm 
as prudent as e’er a oiu' in the tftreetH. I ne\ei 
took the pledge, but sflll Ift(‘\er take no brer nor 
f.piMt4— 1 never tbd Mother thld me never to 
toneli 'em, and 1 hateii’f tasted a drop. I ’\e 
otien been in .i jmblic-house selling my tilings, and 
people has oifei^d m^ .somelhing to drink, but 1 
iiesei tniuh any. 1 can't tell A\*liy I dislike donijj^so 
— but smucth^iig* s(*enis to tell ni(> not to taste such 
stuii. ] don i^kiHtw h( ther it s w hat my mother 
said to me. I know 1 w.is Miy loud ot her, but 
1 don t s.iy It 'a that .iltogrther .is makes me do it 
1 don t leel ti) ^^ant it I smoke a good bit. 
and would sooiut ha\e a bi' ot baci y than a 
me.il at any time. I tonld get a^gotnlish iiy- 
oi»t 111 the lane tor a tew shillings dA jiair <d 
b )ots would tost me 2,v., and a et),it 1 toiild get 
tor ‘J' ()// 1 go to a ragged school tine** tntu\s a 

w'ei k it 1 can, tor I m t)Ut a pooi si holar still, and 
1 shonid I'ke to know how^ to ri'ud , it’.salways^ 
handy ) ou know, sir ” j 

Tins lad lias heeii supplied with a suit of 
i lollies and snllitient money to start him m some 
ol the bettei kind (d sti i et-tiades It wms ihoiiglit I 
advisable not ffi put him to any n’ore stUkd ottii- | 
]»ation on account of the \agrant li.iiiits lie h.i» j 
net<‘s.sinly ac<j Hired during his tiird-iiestiiig cifleer. j 
Beloie doing this he was employed as errand boy 1 
foi a week, with tin object ot testing histiust- ' 
wojiihiness, and was loiind both lionestniid atten- ! 
live He ajipears %piudent lad, but (it course it I 
Js ditbcult, as yet, to Sjteak jiosjtively as to bis | 
iliaracter lie tias, liowever, tieen assured that it i 
he shows a disjiositioii to follow gome moie n*- ! 
jaitabh; iMlling he shall at least be jmt in the way 
ot BO doing. I 

Or THE Strej^I'Sellliis or Squirrels. 

The street squirrel-sellers are generally the same 
men as are engaged in tin' oiien^iir trattic in c.ige- ' 
buds. There are, however, about six men wiio^ 
deiote thtmiselves more *particularly to sqiiiriel- j 
selling, while as many mote sometimes “take a ' 
tarn at it." The squirrel is usually carried in I 
the vendor’s arms, or is held agaiiis^ the fiont of j 
ills coat, so that the aniruars lung bushy tail is ' 
seen to advantage. Theio is usually'* red leather ■ 
collar lound its neck, to which is attached some ‘ 
slender string, but so contrived that the squirrel 
shall not appear to be a pnsoner, nor in general — 
although perhaps the Imw'ker became possessed j 
of his squirrel only that morning — does the animal 
show an\' s^miptoms of fear. ' 

The chief places in which squirrels are offered t 
for sail-, are Kegent-street and the Eoyal Exchange, j 
but they are offered also in all the principal i 
thoroughfares — especially at the West End. The | 
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j pu^cha'^ers are gentlefolk, tradesp(‘ 0 ]d(', and a b'w 
. of the walking chutses who are fond ot annuals. 

I The wcalihit*! jiers't^is usually buy tin* squiinN 
J for*tbeir children^ and, even thi' free lii<‘ of 

1 tlie wood.s. thoetininnil seimis kyjtpy emmgli in tiu* 
J revolving cage, nf wbadi A “ thinks it tlimbf-. " 

I The prices chargoil .lu* tioiii 'D, to fn' , “ oi n^ire 
' if It tan be got, "from a* bird to a halt being ]>i otif. 
The sellers will ott enough state, it (jneHiioii<>il, 
tliat they caught th{‘ ^(luii rels •in Epjung Korest, 
or Caen •^^ODil, or .iny pl.ice suthcunllv iiiMr 
' London,*lmt suiii is h.n-^ly ever the cast', foi th(‘ 
B(jiHrieis an' bought liy them ol the di'alers in li\e 
animals, (kmntrvmeii w ftl sometinu's catch a f(*w 
j scjuiiiels and bii^ig them to Lomlofif and niiui 
times out of ten they bell them to the shop- 
keepi^s. To sell ihioe s(|mrrels a day in the 
stieet is accounted good woik. 

i am assiiu'd hy the best-informed paities that 
fui li\e nioiitlis ot the yi'ar tlieie .iii' ‘JO men 
Sidling stiinriels ni the street'-, at irom JO to fii) 
j)er I (‘lit. pioht, and ih.it tlu^v avei.ige a we(‘k!y 
sab' M\ each • Th(‘ii\eiage ju'ua' ini tiom Js, to 
Js ()i/ , altlioiigh not \('rv huig .igo oiu' iimii sold 
a wondei lull> hue scjaiiKd’ yn tlie stieet tor 
thri'c' hall-i lowiis, but tin v an' somctimcH paitc'd 
witlj toi !.'>■ ti(/. Ol les?, railn'i ll^ui be kept over- 
nij|lit Tims Ji(M) bijiniieiH ah' veiuiic'd vc'.nly in 
tlie fltii‘ets,^at a cost to the publu o( 5t0/. 

Or'THE S'riif ET SiT-LEie' or Jii.v ijiets, Wild 
, Karritm, i,re. 

There an' a few h'Vc'retn, or Aoung barc'S, sold ni 
the htiects, and tliey an* vc'iided toi the most pait 
iii*thc' snbui b.s, vv lieie tlu' lious(*,s aie sonic w'li.'it 
detaelied, and wlieie ^lieie aie plenty ot ganli'iis. 
The sottiK'Hs and gi'iitlenc'-s of the lev ei el’s look 
pleases cliihlteii, more ('specij^lly gills, I am in- 
ioimed, and it unusually ilnongh tlu'ir nnpoitu- 
intv that the yoniig^haies aie honght, ii^ oi der 
that they may be b d tioin the ganb'ii, ,ind run 
tame aiiout an out hoUh« Ttio * lo\ erets tlius 
gold, however, as legarda nim* out ol ten, 
soon die. They are larely sn^ilied with their 
natuial food, and all their iiatinjiil lialuts an; 
inteirujited. Tiiev aie in cmataut tear and dan- 
ger, moreover, from both dogs and cats. One 
shopk<*('per who 3(»ld fancy ifibbits in a stKR't oil 
tlie WestmiiiHter-ro.id told me that be had once 
tiled to lame and i(*ar levmets irt hutches, as ho 
did labbits, but to no pnrjiose.^ He bad no doubt 
It iingftt be tluiie, lie said, but not fti j^sliojt or a 
small house. ' * 1^1100 *or lour leverets an* ljft^vk(*d 
by the street-people ni one bifsket and are seen 
lying on hay, thc^ ^abkel• having either a wide- 
worked lid, or a net thrown cner it. The hawkers 
of live poultry se^l the most leverets, but they aie 
vended .also hy the siiigmg-bitd sellers. The 
animals aie nearly all bought, for this traffic, nt 
Leadenbtill, and are retaib;^ at l^i. to each, 

one*third to one-half being protTt. Perhaps 300 
are%old this way yearly, producing 22/. lOs. 

About 40(4 young wild rabbits are sold in tlio 
street in a 'similar way, but at lower sums, fKiiii 
3d, to 6d. each, 4cL being the most frequent rate. 
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The yearly outlay is thus 6/. 13^. They thrfve, 
in confinement, no better thiiil the leverets. 

Of tub Strkkt-Sellers of Gold and 
Silver Fisnl*" 

Of these dealers, residents in 'London, there arc 
about 70; but during my inquiry (at the begin- 
ning of July) there were not 20 in town. One 
of their body knew of ten who were at work live- 
fish selling, and there might be as many more, 
he thought, working” tiie remoter an burbs of 
Blackheatii, (hoydon, i^llichinond, Twi'^keiiliani, 
Isle worth, or wherever there an; villa rc- 
Bidences of the wealthy? Tins is the season when 
the g(ild and siher fish aell(*rs, who aie altogether 
a distinct class from the bird-selleis of tin; sMeets, 
lesnrt to the rountry, to vmid their ghias /lobes, 
•with the glittering fish swimming ceaselessly 
round and round. The gold fish-hawkers are, 
for tli(‘ most part, of the very best class of the 
Kti(“et-sellcrs. One of the principal fish-sellers is 
in winter a stieet-vendor of cougli drops, liore- 
hound candy, coltsfoot sticks, ai.J other med^-iual 
contectioiiari(\s, which he himself manu'acture>. 
Another le.iding gold-fish seller is a co^teninm), yr 
now “on pine apples ” A third, “ with n gi>{.d 
connection amo/ig the iiinkeep«>r^,”^ is in tfie 
autumn and winter <i li.iwker of g>inu‘ tyid 
poultry. 

Then* are in London tlireo wlioles<d*' dealeis in 
gold and silver fish; twm of whom- om* in* the 
Kingsland-road and the (Tther close by iblliiigs- 
g.ite — supply more especially the street-selTeis, 
and tlie stieet-tiaffic is consideralile. Gold fi.sh 
is one of the things which people buy ivhen 
brought to their doors, but which they seldom 
care to “ order.” The iirportunity of children 
when a man unexpectedly tempts them with a 
display of such br'lliaiit cieatures as gold hsli, is 
another great promotne of the ‘ street trade ; and 
the Rti cet-traders an* the best customers of the 
wholesah* purveyors, biiving soniew'heie about 
tliree-foui ths oT their i hole stock. The dealers 
keep tlieir fish iii tanks suited to the purjiose, hut 
goldfish are neve.' hred m London. The English- 
reared gold lis,*’ are “laised” fu' the most p.iit, a.s 
respects the London marki't, in seveial places in 
J' ssex In some parts they are bred lu warm 
jioods, the water being lieated by the steam tioni 
ad|.u t'lit machinery, and m some places they aie 
found to thrne well. Some are impoitcd from 
Fiance, Holland, and Belgniin ; some aie brought 
from the liufics, ami are Ui=ualiy sold \o the 
dealers to improic their Dreed, i^^’lmh eveiy 
now and tfu'u, 1 was told, “ required a fiuvign 
mixture, or they didnlt kec^»up their coloui.” 
The Indian and foreigui fish, however, are also 
sold in the streets ; the dealers, or rather the 
Essex breeders, who are otten in London, 
have “just the pick of them,” usually through 
the agency of their toiyn customers. The English- 
reared gold fish” are not much short of three- 
fourths of the whole supply, ns the iinportavion 
of these fishes is troublesome ; and unless they 
are sent under the care of a competent person, or 
unless the master or steward of a vessel is made 


to incur a share in the venture, by being paid 
so much freight-money for as many gold and 
silver fishes as are landed in good health, and 
nothing for the dead or dying, it is very hazardous 
sending tljem on shipboard at all, as in c'^se of 
neglect thf.y may all die during the voyage. 

The gold and silver fish are of the carp species, 
and are nati es 8f Chfna, but they were first in- 
troduced into this country from Portugal about 
1G90. Some are still brought from Portugal. 
They have been coinnibn ui England for about 120 
years. 

These fish arc kndivn in the street-trade as 
“globe” and “pond” fish. The di-'»tii)ction is 
not one of species, nor even of the “\.iriety” of a 
ipecies, hut ineiely a distinction of size. The 
! larger fish are “pond;” the 8 * 111 . 11101 , “globe.” 
But the difference on which the street-sellers 
principally dwell is that the pond fish are f.ir 
more troublesome to keep by them in a “ shu k 
time,” as the}' must be fed and tended most 
bedulously. Their food is stale biead or biscuit 
1 The “ globe ’’“fish aie not fed at all by the street- 
1 dealer, as' the animalcules and the minute lusccfis 
in the water sufhee for their looil. Soft, r.iin, 01 
sometimes Thames water, is used for tlio filling of 
the globe containing a strcet-sellei^ gold fish, the 
j *^vat^•r ^heing changed twice a day, at a public 
house or elsewhere, when the hawker is on a 
round. Spring-water is usually K'jocted, as tin* 
soil water contains “more fei'd.” One man, how- 
ever, told me he had recourse to the street pumps 
I for a nfuiewal of water, twice, tir occasionally 
lliiice .T day, -wdieii the weather was sultry; but 
[ spiii/^ or well water “ wouldn't do at all.” He 
w'ji.s quite uncoli^clous that lie was using it from 
the pump. 

The wdiolesale price of these fish ranges from 
5.<t. to 18s'. per dozen, with a Ingher chaige for 
“ picked fish,” when high prices must be paid. 
The cost ot “large 8il\er8,”for instance, which aio 
staicer than*“ large golds,” so I lu'.ird tliem called, 
IS sometimes fi.s'. apiece, even to a ret.iiler, and 
r.irely less th.in 3.s, 6d. The most frequent price, 
retail from tlie hawker — for almost all the fish 
are hawked, but only there, I presume, for a tem- 
porary purpose — is 2.s'. the pair. The gold fish 
are now ahvays hawked iii glass globes, con- 
taining about a dtlzcn occupants, withma diameter 
of twehe inches These globes are sold by the 
hawke , or, if ordered, supplied by him on his 
next round that way, the puce being about 
2i'. Glass globes, for the display of gold fish, 
are indted manufactured at from ijd to lA lO.s. 
each, but 2,s. or 2s. 6d. is the usual limit to 
the price of those vended in the street. The 
fish are lifted out of the water in the globe to con- 
sign to a purchaser, by being caught in a neat net, 
of fine and different-coloured cordage, alwais 
carried by the hawker, and manufactured for the 
trade at 2,1. the dozen. Neat handles for these 
nets, of stained or plain wood, are 1«. the dbzen. 
The “dealers avoid touching the fish with their 
hands. Both gold fi^h and glass globes are much 
cheaper than they were ten years ago ; the globes 
are cheaper, of course, since the alteration in the 
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tax on glass, and th,e street-sellera are, numerically, 
nearly double what they were. 

From a well -looking and well-spoken youth of 
21 or 22, I had the following account. Ho was 
the, son, and grandson, of costermongers, but was 
— perhaps, in conseguence of his gol^yi-fish sellinjf 
lying among a class not usually the costermongers' 
customers — of more refinid maflnerf than the gene- 
rality of the coster*’ chTldren. 

“ I ’ve been in the streets, sir,” he said, “ help- 
ing my father, until ^*wa9 old enough to sell on 
my,own account, since I Avas six yeais old. Ves, 
I/ilxa street hfc, I'll fell ymi the j>lai}h truth, 
Jor I iras jiut hy my father to a pa jta stain er, and 
found I coulduii hear to stay in doors. It uould 
hme Idled me. (ifoTd fish itre as good a thii^ tg 
sell as an} thhig else, perhaps, hut I’ve been a 
costermonger ns well, and have sold both fruit 
and good fish — salmon and line soles. (Jofd fish 
are not good for eating. I tried one once, just out 
of curiosity, and it tasted very hitter indeed , 1 
tasted It boiled. I’ac woiked both town and 
country on gold fish. I ’ve seivet^ both Jhighton 
^aiid Hastings. The fish Avere sent to*me by rail, 
in Aessels Avith air hole.s, Avhen 1 Avanted more. I 
never stopped at lodging-liouaes, but at respectable 
piihlic-housA, Avhere 1 could be Avell .suited in the 
tare ( f my fish. It ’s an expense, but tBere ’s no 
lieip fi'F It ’ [A costcrmoiigei, Avhen 1 questioned 
liim on tlie subject, told me that he bad sometimes 
sold gold fish 111 tfio country, and though he had 
olteri enough slept in common lodging-houses, he 
never could fan y his fT^h there, ^or he, felt satis- 
fied, aUhoui..h lie had never tested ,the fact, l^at 
in nine out of ten such places, the fi.Hh,»m the 
summer 6<Mson, Avould half of them die during the 
night from the foul air.] ‘‘(Jold fish sell better in 
the country than town,” the street-dealer continued ; 
much better, T^icy ’re mote thought of iii the j 
•untry. My fathei’.s sold them all o\<r the Avoild, | 
the suAing is. I’ve sold both foieign and 
j ng!l^ll ll^h, I prefer English. * ’I hey ’re the 

haidicj-t ; Essex fish The foreign — I don't just 
know Avhat p.irt- - are bred in milk ponds; kept 
fresh and sweet, of couise ; and jyhen they ’re 
brought heie, and come to be put in cold Avater, j 
they goon die. In Essex they ’re bred in cold j 
Avater. They li\e about three years; that’s their ; 
lifetime if they ’re properly .se^sn to. 1 don’t know 
Avhat kind of hsb gohi fish are. 1 ’ve heard thj^t 
they first came from (Jtiina, No, I can’t fead, and 
I ’in veiy sorry for it. ft 1 have lime next winter 
I 11 get tauglit. (lenilemen sometimes ask me to 
sit down, and talk to me about fish^ antfttheir his- 
9or \ (natural hi.stoiy), and I ’in often at a loss, which 
I mightn’t he if 1 could read. I have fish left | 
after my day’s AV'ork, I never let them stay in the j 
globe I ’ve hawked them in, but put them into a 1 
large pan, a tub sometimes, three-parts full oln 
water, Avhere they have room. My customers are 
ladies and gentlemen, hut 1 have sold to shop- 
k^^ers, such as buttermen, that often show gold 
fish and flowers in their shops. The fi»h don’t 
live long in the very small globes, hut they ’re put 
in them sometimes just to satisfy children, I ’ve 
sold as many as two dozen at a time to stock a 


^ond in a gentleman’s garden. It’s the host sale 
a little way out cf toAvn, in any direction. I sell 
six dozen a Av^eek, L think, one week Avith another ; 
ttiey ’ll run as price at. Is. apiece. That six 
dozen incliKigs Avhat I scU both in town and 
country. Tcrhlip^ I sell the*m nearly three-part.s 
of the year. Soijjie hawk all the year, hut 's a 
poor winter trad&. 'Yes, I make a a cry fair 
living ; 2s. 6d. or 3s, or so, a day, perluips, on 
gohriish, Avhen the weather sjiits.” 

A n^aji, to Avlionf* I Avaa refened as an expe- 
rienceff gold fish-seller,flmd just returned, Avheu I 
saAV him, from the sale of a stock of ncAv potatoes, 
pens, &c., Avhicli he “ Worked” in a donkey cart.' 
He had not this season, he said, •started in the 
gold-fish line, aiTd did vdVy little last year in it, a.s 
his*co8termong(Tiiig trade kept steady, but Ins 
wife thought gold fish-selliiig was a better trade, 
and she always accompanied him in his street 
rounds; so he might take toil again. In his 
youth he Avas in the service of an old lady who 
liad several pets, and among them were gold fish, 
of ^AAhich she va^ls very proud, always endeavour- 
ing to piocure the finest, a street-seller being sure 
f her as a customer if he had fish larger or 
eeper or brighter-coloured than usual. She kejit 
them both in stone (fll^teriis, orfinall ponds, iii her 
garden, an*d iii glass globes in the house. Of tlicso 
lish my informant had the care, and was often enm- 
nu^nded fhr Ins good management of tlieiii. After 
hi« mistress# death he was A'cry unlucky, he ^aid, 
in Ins places. JIis last fliastcr having been iiuplicalcd, 
hf* believed, iii some gaiuhliug and hill-discount- 
ing transactions, left tlfo kingdom suddenly, 
and my informant avjis Avithoiit a character, for 
the master lie served previously to the one who 
Avent off so abruptly was dead, and a cliaracter 
tAVo year.'* back avus of no use/ for people 
“ But where have you been living since ^ Let me 
knoAV all ahou* that.” The man did not know 
wh.it to do, for hia money was soon e)Wiausl«‘(1 : 
*’ I had iioihing left,” he said, “ \\ liich I could 
turn into money excepg a very ^ood great coat, 
Avliich had belonged to my last master, and Avhich 
was giA'eii to me because htn, Avent off without 
paying me iny Avages. I lh(f\ig|^t of ’listing, for 
1 Avas tired of a footman’s life, almost ahroys in 
the house in such jdace.^ as J had, hut 1 Avas 
too old, 1 feared, and if 1 could have got over 
that I knew I should be rejected because 1 an as 
getting bald. I Avas silting ihinkiug Avhatever 
could he done — I Avasn’t married then — and had 
nohifdy to consult with ; wfien ft heard the very 
man as ulfhd'to starve my old lad^ cryifig gold 
fish in the street. It struclt me all of a heap, and 
I wonder I haf^i^t thought of it before, when I 
recollected how well I. d managed the fish, that 
I 'd sell gold fish too, and hawk it as he did, as it 
didn’t seem sifch a bad trade. So I asked the 
man ail about U, and he told me, and I raised n 
sovereign on my great coa^ and that was my start 
in the streets. I was nervou8,*and a little 'shamed 
m first, hut I soon got over that, and in time 
turned my^and to fruit and other things. Gold 
fish saved my life, sir; I do believe that, for I 
might have pined into a consumption if I ’d been 
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without Bomething to do, and something to e»- 
much longer,” 

If we calculate, in order to allow for the cessa- 
tion of the trade during the winter, and often in the 
summer when costennongenng is at Us best, that 
but half the above-nientio* ed nunJoer of gold-fish 
selleij^ hawk in th(i stieots and that for but half a 
yeh.r, each selling siv dozeii weekly at I2.s\ the 
dozen, we find On, 520 fish sold, at an outlay of 
I127()/. As the cuyntry is also “worked by 
the London stieet-sellers, and' the supply is,/lerived 
from London, the numb^;^’’ and amount hiay be 
doubled to include this traffic, or ldl,040 fish 
sold, and expended. 

Or TiiK STUKKT-SELmms OF Tortoises, 

The number of tortoises sold in the streeU of 
London is far gi eater than might be imagined, for 
It IS a cn'ature of no utility, and one winch is 
inanimate in this country for lialf its life 

()l Jive tortoises, theie are 20,000 annually im- 
])oited fioin the port of JVIogadore in Morocco. 
d'h('\ are not brought over, as are « he parrots, ^ic , 
of which J have spoken, for amusement or as pii- 
vati' ventures of the seamen, but ari' regularly 
consigned from Jewish liuuses in Mogadoie, to 
.lewish merchants ^ni Londnii.’ Theyaie a iieight 
of which little care is taken, as they are bi ought 
over jU’ineipally as ballast iii the ship’s hold, tvhere 
th(*v lemiiiii toi pid. 

The stri'ct-sellers of tortoises are c-ostermongsrs 
of the suiiirter class. Somelinies the \endoi8 of 
slu'lls and foreign buds “work "also a few tor- 
toises, and occasionally a ivliolesale dealer (the 
consignee of the Jewisli house in Africa) will 
send out Ins own servants to sell liarrow-Ioads 
of tortoises in tlie street oy Ins own account. 
Tlu'y aie regularly i.mged on the barrows, and 
ceitainly present a curious appearance — half- 
alive cieatures as they lire (whuii the weathi*r 
IS not M the w'arme'it), brought from another 
con linen t for sale by thousands in tlie streets 
of London, and retentiun in the gardens and 
grounds of our civic villas. Of the number 
imported, one-half, or 10,000, are yeaily sold in 
the streets by the seveial opeii-.nr dealers I have 
mentioned. The wholesale price is from 4.s. to Oj. 
the dozen ; they are retailed from Ocf. to l.s\, a 
very fine well-grown tortoise being sometimes 
w'orth 'Is. G(/. The mass, howevei, are sold at 
b(/. to OcL e.iclir but many fetch !.<?. Th(*y 
are bought lor children, and to keep in gardens as 
1 have said, ahd when properly fed on lettuce 
leaves, *■ spinach, and similai vegetables, or on 
white bread sopped hi water, will live a long 
time. If the toitoise bo.iicglcltffd in a garden, 
and have no access to his •favourite food, he will 
eat almost any green thing which comes in his 
way, and so may commit lavages. Luring the 
winter, and the later autumn and earlier spring, 
the tortoise is torpid, and may be kept in a 
drawer or any recess, until the approach of sum- 
mer “ thaws ” him, as I heard it called. ® 

Calculating the average price of tortoises in 
street-sale at 8(L each, we find upwards of 333/. 
thus expended yearly. 


Of the Street-Sellers op Snails, Frogs, 
Worms, Snares, Hedgehogs, etc. 

I CLASS together these several kinds of live crea- 
tures, as they are all “gathered" and sold byothe 
same persoiy. — principally byjhe men who supply 
hird-food, of whom 1 have given accounts in my 
statements coneernfng groundsel, chickweed, plam- 
taiii, and tiiif-selhng. ' . <. 

The principal siiail -seller however, are the 
turf- cutters, who are yoviiig Aliid active men, while 
the groundsel-sellers are often old and infirm 'ind 
incapable of working air night, as the necessities 
of tile snail- trade often require. Of turf-cutters 
there were, at the time of mv inquiry List winter, 
42 in London, and of these full one-thiid are re- 
gular purveyors of snails, such being the daintier 
diet of the caged blackbirds and thrushes. These 
men obtain their supply of snails in the market- 
gardens, the proprietors willingly granting leave to 
any known or duly recommended person who will 
rid them of these depredators. Seven-eighths of 
the quantity grtrthered are sold to the bird-dealers, 
to whom 'iio price is 2d. a quart. The other, 
eighth IS sold on a street lound at from 2>d. to iSd. 
llie quart. A quart contains at least 80 snails, 
not heaped up, tlieir shells being measured along 
wth them. One man told me there w'cie “ 100 
j snails to a fair quart." 

When it is moonlight at tins season of the year, 
j the sjiail gathcreis sometimes work all night; at 
other times fiom an houi before sunset to the 
decline of daylight, the woik being resumed at 
tfu‘ dawn. To gather 12 quarts in a night, or a 
long evening and moiiung, ns accounted a pios- 
jieroiis h.iivest Halt that quantity is “ jiretty 
tidy." An expiM'ieiiced man said to me ' — 

“ The best snail grounds, sir, you may take my 
word for it, is in Lutney anh Barnes. It ’s tlii' 
‘greys’ we go for, the fellows uith the shells on 
’em, the black snails or slugs is no good to us. i 
think snails is the slowest got money ot any. 1 
don't suppose they get’s scarcer, but theio’s good 
seasons for snails and there’s bad. Waim and 
wet 18 best, \Ve don’t take the little ’ims. They 
come next year. I may make 1/. a }ear, or a 
little more, in snails. In winter theie ’s baldly 
anything done in them, and the snails is on the 
ground, in summer'they ’re on the walls or leaves. 
They’ll keep SIX months without injury ; they’ll 
keep the winter round indL'ed in a proper place." 

1 am informed that the 14 snail gatherers 
on the average gather six dozen quarts each in a 
year, which supplies a total of 12,096 quarts, or 
individually, 1,189,440 snails. The labouiers in 
the gardens, Lam informed, may gather somewhat 
more than an equal quantity, — all being sold to 
Lthe bird-shops; so that altogether the supply of 
snails for tho caged thrushes and blackbirds of 
London is about two millions and a half. Com- 
puting them at 24,000 quarts, and only at 2d. a 
quart, the outlay is 200/. per annum. 

The*AVo^5 sold by street-people are, at the rate 
of about 36 dozen a year, disposed of m equal 
proportion to University and Kmg’s Colleges. 
Only two men collect the frogs, one for each hos- 
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They are charged Id. each . — “ I he some- forgot tla* precise time, he (‘oilected ten. W,> 
times.” said one of the frog-purveyors, “ come ou coulidfuit tiiat from 12 to 2 1 a \ ear was now 
a place where I could have got six or seven do/en ' the extent of tiie toad trade, ju'rhaps 2 th T)i«*re 
111 a dnv, but that 's mostly been Avhen I didn’t *va 3 no regular price, and the men only “ work to 
w;yit them. At other turn's ^ 've gone days with- ; order.” “ It just whatf du' shopkeepi'r, mostlj’^ 
out collaring a single fiog. I only viant them f(u»r a herbalist, ^ly'^ 4 o *J 'vas told, Irom In', to 

times a year, and four or five* dot'll at a time. (>r/. aeeording to si/e. ** I don’t kmnv what the) lo 
Tlielow part ol Hampstead ’sb timeliest ground for wanted for, sonietluifr about the doctois, I 
tlioni, I think. Th^' doctors If^ce big fellows, Tlioy Hut if you waul any toads, sir, for anvthiiig, I 
ket'p them m ivater til they ’re wanted to dissett ” kn#w a plac<‘ hi'tweeu Hampstead and Willesden, 
Une man thought iftvt i^ieie might be hO more when' there s real ^tuuiiets.* 

flogs or iijivvni ds ordered \ eai 1 ^", tlirough the hiid- are colleeted in small (juantities hv the 

sho})s, for experiments under aii-puinps, Ac. Tins street-sellers, and ^er3 grudgingly, for they are to 
gives about 5 ly(> frogs sold jeaily by the street- he supplied giatuitou'jjy to the slmpkei'pi'rs avIi^j 
jieojilo. One j’ear, how e\er, 1 was told, the sujiply are the customers of tlie turf cutters, and snail 
was largi'r, for a Ckftubt rvN ^11 gcntlciuau ordered tO and wotin coih'ttois. , “ Tiioy e't^iects it as a 
flogs to slot k a waiteu place at tin* foot %f Ms piycpiisite, like.” ( )ne man told me timt they only 
g, 11 den, a.s*he liked to he.ii and .see them. gathered ground worms for the hird-f.inciers. 

Tiie 7 ’o(^/ tnide is almost a iionentiU^ One Of the and /A (A/i //eys- i have already 

mail, w ho w as eonlideiit h(' had as good a ttade in spoken, when tu'ating of the colleetion of hnda- 
liiat line as any of Ins fellows, told me that last ^ nests. I am told that some few are 

} ear lie only Bujiiilied one toad , m oiu' year, he ^ collected. . 

• • • 

OF 'I'lIE STFKl'/r-SKFLKFS ^>1' MIXlillAL lMlOj)F( ’/I'lOXS 
. AND NATI’HAL CT’ KIOSTTI liiS 

The ckiss of which 1 liave now to treat, incTud- t Jirnmals are a necessary part of any ojien-air 
mg as It does the sti eet-selleis of <oal, coke, tan- | biisines#, it will generally ho found m the liands 
tiijf, salt, and sand, stem to IiaM' fieeu called ! of the costc'i elaso 

into c'AintetKe ju iiicifial ly by tlie nece.sMtieH of j Noi is ttiis luancji of the street trnflie confined 


til.' 

pooiei* ( last's. As the caniings of thon- 

j solely to articles 

of lU'ce^sit V. 11 ndiu- ni\ 

]Ue 

S(Mlt 

siilid' 

■1 of nil'll, 111 nil the shtj>, “ slunuTit.'r h.mse,” 

1 emimeraium will 

be junibl the stiecl nale 

ol 


(11 *• 

niak 1 

siampipg ' btiiiu Ill's of fnloniig, h^ioi*- 
nc:. caluiH't making, loiiiing, Ac have be- 

j an OI n.imeiit of 

4 grill.* to whicli c'( 

the* ni:iiitel-))U‘ee above* 
lal is a iu*('e,ssity. 

the 

(ire 


come lower and lowti, they aie compelh'd to : The prc'sent dnisioii will coinplelc tlu' subject 

jiurchase the nidi'pi'nsalile ;u tides of daily con- of Stieet AVd<> in flu* mc'tiopolis. 


simiptioii in tlu* smallest (juaiititie.s, and ;it irregu- | -i . i 

lar times, ]i,i',t a<^tlie money is in ilieir posseBsion. | STltEET-SEwaais of ( 

Tins iH mole especially the c.isc* as regards j A< ’’oiini \<i to the retiinm of the coal ^oai ket for 
diamlior ina^ti rs and garic*t-ma‘-t^is (among the ' tin- l.ist few yi'aif, there* has been niipf*rt('d into 
filioc'inaker' ) and cabiiiet-niakers, who, as tlu*} tne ' London, on an tiverage, tons of se'a- 

Rinall imisteis, and wmrknig on then eiun account, borne coal annimlly. In-sides this imnu'iise supply, « 
have not even such a ic'cnlanty of pavnieiit as tlie ! the vaiiuim railumys lia\e lutc'ly poured in a < mi- 
joiirneMiiau ol tlu slopi.uloi, Ahnoig these poor ' tinuous .'^tieamof the samcu*commodity from the 
artizans, nuirt'oe ei , tlu* wil** niust slave witli tlie lulaud distru t*^, whicli lias f(#itid a n'lidv sale* 
liiisband, and it is often an oliject wuth tlicm to without soriMlily alh-cting tlu* accnstomc'd vend of 
save the time lost in going^out to the diaiulier’s- tlu* nortli country ec»aL,, lung e.stabliblied on the 

shop oi the co.il shed, to ha\e such things as coal, (loal Excimiige. 

and coke biought todheii vei > doors, <^nd vejM(>cl ' To the \eiy poor the importance of coal can be 
ill the smallest t]uant^^!es It is tlu 3 s.ime with j scarcely estimated. Di ysiofogieal and inedual 
the w'omeri wlio wmrk for the slop-sliirt merchants, | waters tell us that carhoiiac eom^f'ood is that vvliuh 
Ac,, or make cap-frontf, Ac., on their c^vn account, ' produces* htat n* tlie bodv, and m they fore the 
lor the supply of the sho{ikeepc*rs, or the whole- ! fuel of the systi'm. Pl\ p^ru-nce tells us that this 
sale sw'ng men, w'ho sell low-price^ nijllinery. The ] js true; for wh^ that lias had an f)j>poi timi ty of 
street-sellers of the cln 9 .s I liavc^now to notice are, i visiting the hlWutatioifk of the poor the dwellers 
llien, tile principal purveyors of the* very poor 1 in ilMurmshed roorfls and garic*ts- has not ro- 
The men engaged in tiie street-sale of coal and , marked the tnore than half starved slop needle- 
coke — the clnef articles of tins branch of the , woman, tlie w'retched half-naked children of the* 
street-sale — are of the costermonger class, as, in- \ casually einployetl labourer, as the dock-man, or 
^ed, 18 usually the case where an exercise of j those whose e.irniiigs a» ejtorted from' them by 
bodily strength is requisite. Costcrmoijgprs, too, Ltheir employers, such as the ballast-man, sitting 
are better versed than any other street-folk m the rcrouched around the smouldering emljers in the 
management of barrows, carts, asses, ponies, ' place wil^^e the fire ought to be] The reason of 
horses, so that when these vehicles and these this is, because the system of the sufferer by long 
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^^aTlt (/ food has been deprived of the necessary 
internal heat, and so seeks instinctively to supply 
the deficiency by imbibing it from some outward 
source. It is on this account chiefly, I believe,j 
that I have found the ill-paid and, ill-fed work- 
peoplo })rize warmth, almost more 'than food. 
Among the poorest Irish, 1‘liave invariably found 
theip crowding round the wre*chfc"d fire when they 
had nothing to eat. 

Tile census returns of the present year (ac- 
cording to the accounts publj,shed in the news- 
papiT.'s) estimate tlie number of the inlxat^’.tants 
of London at 2,o63,141, aild the number of inha- 
bited houses as 307,722. Now if Ave take into 
coiiHideiation that m the immense suburbs of the 
metroiiohs, there are braijching off from almost 
every street, labyrinths of courts and allevs, 
teeming with human beings, and that almost 
every room lias its separate family — for it takes a 
multitude of poor to make one rich man — wc may 
be able to ariive at the conclusion that by far tiic 
greater pioportion of coals brought into London 
are consumed hy the poorer classes. It is on tins 
account of the highest importance,"^ that honesty 
should he the characteristic of those engaged in 
tlie \riid and distribution of an article so neces- 
sary not only to the comfort but to the A^ery 
e-Kistcnce of the gre^t masses of the population. 

The modes in which the coals imported into 
London are distributed to the various cl'^ssea of 
consumers are Avorthy of observation, as they uu- 
niiataUably exhibit not only^the Avealth of the 
lew, but the jioveity of the many. The inhabit-, 
ants ot lU'lgravia, the Avealthy shopkeepers, and 
many others periodically see at their doors the 
AV(dl loaded waggon of the coal merchant, Avith two 
or three swaithy “ coal-poiters ” bending beneath 
the black heavy sticks, iii tlie act of laying in the 
]0 or 20 tons for yeaily or lialf-yeaily consump- 
tion. 13ut this clas'’ is supplied from a very 
diflVr.’iit quart er from tliat of the nrtizans, la- 
bouiers, and many others, Avhoj being unable to 
spare money sulHcient to lay in at once a ton or 
' two ot coals, must haAe recourse to other means. 
To meet tlieir limited resources, there ma\ be 
found 111 every part, "always in back streets, per- 
sons knoAVii as ci.il-shed men, who get the coals 
fi(uu the merchant in 7, 14, or 20 tons at a time, 
and letail them from ^ cwt. upwards. The coal- 
shed men are a very numerous class, for there 
IS not a low neighbourhood in any part of the city 
Avhicli contains not tAvo or three of them in every 
BtH'et. ^ 

There ^is yo^t another class pf purchasers of 
coals, howeier, A\hich^I have called the ‘ A'ery 
poor,’ — the inhabitants of tw’O pairs back — the 
dAvellers in garrets, kc. Ft seems* to have been 
for the purpose of meeting tlfe wants of this class 
that the street-sellers of coals have sprung into ex- 
istence. Those who know nothing of the decent 
pride Avhicli often lingers among the famishing poor, 
can scarcely be expected *o comprehend the great 
boon that the street-sellers of coals, if they could 
only he made honest and conscientious dealers, 
are calculated to confer on these people. ** I 
have seen,” says a correspondent, “ the starveling 


child of misery, in the gloom of the evening, 
steal timidly into the shop of the coal-shed man, 
and in a tremulous voice ask, as if begging a 
great favour, for seven pound of coals. The coal- 
shed man has set d^wn his pint of beer, tal^en 
the pipe frony his mouth, bloAving after it a cloud 
of smoke, and in % gruff Aoice,"at Avhich the little 
AATetch has shrimk aip (if it were possible) into 
a less space than famrine had already reduced her 
to, and demanded — * Who told you as how I 

sarves seA'en pound o’ coqj 1 — (do to Bill C he 

may sarve you if ht? likes — I won’t, and that’s an 
end on ’t — I wonders whaUpeople AVMnts with seven 
pound o’ coal.’ The coal-shed man, after delivering 
himself of this enlightened observ^itioii, has pla- 
cidly resumed his pipe, Avlme the poor child, 
gLdin^ out into the drizzling sleet, d.isappeared in 
the darkness.” 

Thc' street-sellers vend any quanaty at the 
very door of the purchaser, without rendering it 
necessary for them to expose their poverty to the 
prying eyes of the neighbourhood ; and, as I have 
said were the street dealers only honest, they 
would be conferring a great boon upon the poorer 
portion of the people, but unhappily it is seaicely 
possible for them to he so, and realize a profit lor 
themselves. The police reports of last year 
show that many of the coal meichantH, standing 
high in the estimation of the Avorld, have been 
heavily /ined for using false weights , and, did 
the present inquiry admit of it, there might bo 
mentioned many other infamous practices by 
Avliicli the public are shamefully pluiid *red in this 
commodity, and Avhicli go far to proA^e that the 
coal tra^e, m 'fofo, is a gigantic fraud. J\lay 
I ask how it 13 possible for the street-sellers, Avith 
such examples of barefaced dishonesty belor<‘ tlieir 
eyes, oA'en to dream of acting honestly If net 
actually certain, yet strongly suspecting, that they 
themselves are defrauded hy the meicliant, how 
can it be otherwise than that they should ics)rt 
to every possible mode of defrauding their cus- 
tomers, and so add to the already almost unen- 
durable burdens of the poorest of the pour, who 
by one means or other aie made to bear all the 
burdens of the country 

The usual quantity of coals consumed m the 
poorest rooms, m which a family resides, is 4 cwt. 
per week in siimraeii, and 1 cwt. do. in Avnitcr, 
or about 2 tons per annum. 

The street sale of coals AA'as carried on to a con- 
siderable extent during the, earlier part of the last 
century, “ small coalmen” being among the regular 
street-traders. The best known of these Avas Tom 
Britton, Avho died through fright occasioned by a 
practical joke. ^He was a great fosterer of a taste 
for music among the people; for, after hawking 
his coals during the day, he had a musical gather- 
ing in his humble abode in the evening, to which 
many distinguished persons resorted. This is 
alluded to in the lines, by Hughes, under Tom 
Britton’s portrait, and the allusion, according .o 
the poetijp fashion of the time being made by means 
of a strained classicality : — 

** Cyllenius so, as fables tell, and Jove, 

Caine willing guests to poor Philemon’s grove.” 
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The trade seem? to have disappeared gr.idually, 
but has recently been revived in another form. 

Some few years ago an ingenious and enterprising 
costermonger, during a “ slack” in his own busi- 
ne|a, concened the idea of purchasing some of the 
let'use ol the coals pt the wharfs, co|vey mg theifl 
round the poorer -localities of his beat, in his ass- 
or pony-cait, and vending them to “ room keepers” 
and others, in smi^l (fiantitiTs and at a reduced 
rate, so as to undersell the coahshed ineti, while 
making for hiinselh^i considerable profit. Tlie 
exjjinpU' was not lost upon hisk Iratemity, and no 
long time liad elapsed beiiue many others had stai ted 
in tile .same line ; this evenuially took so much 
custom from t^^e regular coahshed men, that, ns a 
matter ol hell-delence, thos# among them who had 
a liorhc and scart, found it iiecessaiy to compete 
w’lth the (ftiginators of the system in their owm 
way, and, ITeing possessed of more ample IneaiH, 
they succeeded, in a gieat measure, in dm mg 
the costeis out of the fold. The success of the 
coal-shed num wms lor a time so well followed 
up, tliat they fiegaii hy degreew to tdge away 
from the lanes ami alleys, extemim^ their exeui- 
sions into quaiters soinewliat mote aristoeialie, and 
even theie establiahmg a trade amongst those win* 
liad pieMoHsly taken then ton or lialf ton of roals 
lioiu til'* biass-plate niercliunt,” ns }i# is caUed 
m tin* tiade, being a person v/ho merely piocuies 
oideis fi*r coals, gets some mei chant who buys 
in tlie coal market to execute them in his name, 
and niaii<ige6 to make, a living by the yirotits of 
these liansmtions. Some of this latt<;j^ class con- 
sequently found themselves coinpejlad Jo adojjt a 
mode ol doing their business soniewh.it siimlar, and 
for that putfiose hired vans fiom the projinelors 
of those veincles, loadi'd tiiein with sacks of coals, 
dro\e round among their customers, prepared to 
lurnish them wi^ sacks or half sack.s, as they 
felt disposed. Hinally, manv of the van pio- 
pnetors tlieinselves, fimiing that business might 
be done m tins w'ay, started m the^lim*, and, being 
m general men of some means, established it as a 
regular trade. The van jiroprietors at tin* pieseiit 
time do the gi eater pait of tin- busniess^ but then* 
may occ.isionally be seen, cmplo)(‘d m tins tiaflie, 
all sorts of con\e\ance8. from the donkey-cait of the 
costermonger, or dock labourer, the latti*r of whom 
endeavours to make up for tine miserable pittance 
he can earn at the rale of lourpence pei hour, by 
the prohls of this caWing, to the anstonralic vSn, 
drawn along by two pknnp, well-led horses, the 
propel ty of a man worth 8<U)/, or ‘dOo/. 

The van of the street-seller of coak is easily 
•distinguished from the waggon *of tlic regular 
merchant. The merchant’s w^oggon is alw'ays 
loaded with sacks standing perffeiidicularly ; it is 
draA'n by four immense horses, and is driven along 
hy a gaunt figure, begrimed with coal-dust, ami 

sporting” ancle boots, or slioes and gaiters, white, 
or what ought to be white, stockings, velvet knee- 
bi%eche8, short tarry smock-frock, and a huge fan- 
tail hat slouching half-way down his baok. The 
street-seller’s vehicle, on the contrary', has the coals 
shot into It without sacka ; while, on a tailboard, 
extending behind, lie weights and scales. It is 


%iio8t frequently drawn by one horse, buf some- 
times by two, with bells above their collars jing- 
ling as they go, or else the driver at mteivals 
fmgs a bell like a dustman’s, to niinouiue Ins 
approach to^th^ neighbnurhyod. 

The street-8*ll(*r8 fo|^nevl\* purchased their coals 
from any of thp^meiclinnts along the rivei-sulo, 
geiier.illy the revise,* or what remained aft('r*llie 
best had been picked out by “ skri'ening ’ oi 
otherwise; but always taking a third or fourth 
qualitv ns most sutnble for the,r purpose, Ibit 
since ^it* election ofujiiaclimery for getting coals 
out of the sliips in the Ilegent s ( ’anal liasin, tliev 
have rt'sorted to that •place, as the coals are af 
once shot liom the box in which tt^^ey are laised 
fiom the hold*ol the ship, into tli(‘ ciiit or van. 
sa*mg all the trouble of being filled m sai k.s by 
coal poiteis, and carni'd on their backs from the 
ship, baige, or heop, jireparalory to then being 
emptieii into the van , thus getting them at a 
tlu'.ipei rate, and consi'qiuMitly being enabled to 

li7e n gi eater profit 

^Sinee the i^tioduetion of inland coals, also, by 
the 1 ail way 8, many of tin* stieet-sdleis have 
either wholly, or m part, taken to sell them on 
’account of the lower rat(‘ a^ which they can be 
pmchased ; sometin^a iIk'V wend them imnnxed, 

. imt moro*frequenlly th(‘y niix^theni up with “tlie 
small” of north country coals of behter (pialitv, and 
})alm ofFlhc conijioiind as ‘'g< nunio VVallsend dinat 
itom the sljip .” this (togeihiu' with short weights) 
liemg, in fact, the pnneipal Hoiiiie ol their piolit. 

• It oceasioiially happens that a iiiei chant pur- 
chases m the market if cargo of coals which 
tuina out to bi* damagi'd, veiy small, or of in- 
•feiioi quality^. Jn hui Ii cases ho usually rrluses to 
take them, and it is diflicult to diHjiose of them m 
any legular way' of trade. Such cargoes, or paits 
of cargoes, aie conseijuently at times bought up by 
some of the m#it‘ wealthy \?in projirii'tors engagi'd 
m the coal line, wjm n'alizi* on thmii a g*^at profit. 

To commence business as a street s<*ller of 
coals requires little caji/tal bey^fnd the possession 
of a liorse and cait The merchants in all cases 
let street sellers have any (fi^antity’ of coals they 
may require till they are ablf t(ylispo8e of them ; 
and tlie street-trade being a ready-moneys business, 
they cun go on from day to day, or liom week t<» 
week, according to tladr jire-arrangements, so tliat, 
as far as tlie coiniiiodifv in wdiicii they deal is con- 
cerned, there is no outlay of c<ipital vvhat<‘ver. 

Theie are about 30 two-horse vans coiitiriually 
enpjuged in this trade, the prtc(> of each van 


being 70^. •Tlinfgives . . * , •.iliilOfJ 

100 horses at 20/ each*. , . lljOO 

1 00 carts at^lW/. e.ii^i . . . 1000 

100 horses at 10/, ^'ach . . lOOl) 

20 donkey or pony carts, v'alne 1 1, each 20 

20 doiikoyi^or pomes at 1/, lO,?. each 30 

Making a total of 210 vehicles conti- 
nually employed, which, with the horses, 

A;c., may be valued at * .• . . C550 

• This sum, witli the price of 210 sets 

of weigh tjf and scales, at 1/. IO 5 . per set 315 

• 

Makes a toUil of . , . . £6St)5 
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This Aiay be fairly set down as the gross amoun'. 
of capitiil at present employed in the street-sale of 
cfials. 

It 18 somewhat difficult to ascertain correctly 
the amount of coals distributed in this way among 
the pooler classes. Hut I have f 'Und that they 
generally take two turns per day ; that is they 
gottd the wliarfs in the morning, get their \an8 
or carts loaded, and proceed on their various 
loiinds. This first turn usually occupies fiiem 
till dinnei-tinie, after which they get another load, 
which 18 sufficient to keo"* them employed till 
night. Now if we allow each van to carry two 
.ind a half tons, it will in/ike for all 150 tons per 
day, or 900 tojis per week. In the same manner 
allowing the i GO ciirts to carry a IvUi each, it will 
give o2() tons per day, or 1920 tons per week, ''nd 
the twenty ponycaits half a ton each, 40 tons per 
day, or 240 tons per week, making a total of •‘IGGO 
tons per week, or 159,120 tons jier annum. This 
quantity purchased lioin the merchants nt 14.1 Gd. 
per ton amounts to 11 5,.‘UI2/. annually, and sold 
at the rate ot l.s. per cwt., or JL per ton, lea\e8 
5s. 6(/. j)er ton prolit, or a total prolit of 4‘bT5'5/.. 
and this prolit divided according to the loiegoii.g 
account givi's the Bubjoined amounts, vi7, — 

To e<ich two-horse van regularly em,>lo\e‘ 
thioughnut tlie year, a profit of . . £429 0 

To each one-horse c.iit, ditto, ditto, 171 1- 

'J’o each jxuiy cait, ditto, ditto, '421 12 

From which must, of course, be ma(|e tin* nec(;^s- 
sary deductions for the kee|ji of the animals and 
the rejiair of vehicles, harness, See. • 

The keep of a good >.or>e is lO.i. per week ; a 
pony (5.1. Three hoises tan be kept lor the puce 
of two, and so on; tin* iiioie there are, the less cosfc 
foi each. 

The localities wlieie the street-sellers of coals 
may most frecpiently he met with, are black wall, 
I’oplai, Limeliouse, Glepney, St. ,Uenigc\s East, 
Twig Fcdly, bothnal (jiieen, Spitulhelds, Shore- 
ditch, Iving'.land, Ilaggerstone, and Islington. It 
IS somewhat lonrirkablc that they are almost un- 
known on the south side of the Thames, and arc 
seldom or never to be encountered in the low 
stieets and lanes in Westminster lying contiguous 
to the ri\er, noi m the vicinity of Marylehoiie, 
nor m any place laither vest than Shoieditch ; 
this IS on .iccountof the distance fi oin the Kegent's 
Canal b.isin pieclnding the possibility of their 
making more than one tuiii in the day, which 
Avould greatly dininiish their profits, even though 
they might get a h.gher puce for their com- 
modity. 

It nia} be observed 'hat tlio foregoing statement 
ill figures is rather under the mafk than otherwise, 
ns it 18 founded on the amount of^co<ils purchased 
at a certain rate, and sold at a ceitaiii profit, 
without taking into account any of the “ dodges” 
which almost all classes of coal dealers, from the 
highest to the lowest, aie known to practise, so 
that the rate of profit .trising from this business 
may be fairly supposed to amount to much raor^ 
than the above account can show in figures. 

I received the following statement frohii a person 
engaged in the street traffic 


** I kept a coal-shed and greengrocer’s shop, 
and as I had a son grown up, I wanted to get 
something for him to do ; bo about six years ago, 
having a pony and cart, and seeing others selling 
coals through the street, I thought I ’d make him 

try his hand' at it. I went to Mr. B ’s, at 

Whiting’s wharf, and got the cart loaded, and sent 
my son round our own -neighbourhood. I found 
that he soon disposed of them' and so he went on 
by degrees. People think we get a great deal of 
profit, but we don’t get nCr.r as much as they 
think. I paid 16a. a ton all the winter for coals 
and sold them for a shilling a hundred, and when 
I came to feed the horse I found that he ’ll 
nearly eat it all up. A horse’s belly is not so 
easy to fill. I don’t think my son earns much more 
now, in summer, than feeds the horse. It’s dif- 
ferent m winter ; he does not sell mure nor half 
a ton a day now the weather ’s so warm. In 
winter he can always sell a ton at the least, and 
sometime.s two, and on the Saturday he might sell 
three or four. My cart holds a ton ; the vans hold 
from two to th ee tons. I can’t exactly tell how 
many people are engaged m selling coals in the 
street, but there arc a yreat many, that ’s certain. 
About eight o’clock what a number of carts and 
xdus you 11 see about the Kegent’s Cu.ial ! They 
like to gt't away before breakfast, because then 
the}' may have another turn after dinner. There 's 
a great many go to other places lor coals. The 
people who have vans do much better th.iii those 
with the carts, because they cairy so much that 
they save^ time. There are no gre. t secrets in 
oa^bu8ine#s ; we haven't the same chance ot ‘ doing 
the thigg’ as tlie niereliaiits have. They can mix 
the coals up as they like for their customers, 
and sell them for best ; all we can do is to buy 
a low quality; then we may lose our customers 
if we play any tricks. To be sure, after that 
we can go to paits where we re not known. 
I don’t use light weights, but 1 know it 's done 
by a good many, and they mix up small coals 
a good deal, and that of course helps their 
profits. My son geneially goes four or five miles 
before he sells a ton of coals, and in summer 
weather a great deal farther. It ’s hard-earned 
money that s got at it, I can tell you. My cart is 
worth 12^. ; I have a van woith 20^. I wouldn’t 
take 20/. for my ho’^se. My van holds two tons 
of co.ils, and the horse draws it e.isily. 1 send 
the van out in the winter when there ’s a good 
call, but in the summer I only send it out on tlie 
Saturday. 1 never calculated how much profit I 
made. IJia\eii’t the least idea how much is got 
by It, but I ’ill* sure there’s not near as much as 
}ou say. Wjjy, if there was, I ought to have 
made a fortune this time.” [It is right I should 
stiite that I received the foregoing account of the 
profits ot the street trade m coals from one prac- 
tically and eminently acquainted with it.] “ Some 
in the trade have done very well, but they were 
well enough off before. I know very well I ’ll 
never make a fortune at anything ; I ’ll be 
satisfied if I keep moving along, so as to keep 
out of the Union.” 

As to the habits of the street-sellers of coals, 
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thcv nrc as various as their different circumstances 
i admit; hut they closely resemble each other 
in one general characteristic — their provident and 
careful habits. Many ot them have risen Irom 
struggling costermongers, to*be men of substance, 
with carls, vans, pnd horses o[ the|r oun. Sofiie 
of the more wealthy of the class may be met with 
noAV and then in the parlmiif of respectable public 
houses, where tlley %nioke*their pipes, sip their 
brandy and water, and are remarkable lor the 
shrewdness of theiftenmrks. They mingle fieely 
\\ith the respectable tiadesmen of their own 
lociilities, and may !•' seen, e‘ipccially on the 
Sunday afternoons, with their wives and showil}- 
dressed dau^iUrs in the gardens of the New 
(ilobe, or (iieen Diagon — «the Crcmorne and Va^x- 
holl ()1 th(‘*east. 1 MMted the house of one of 
those W'h8 I w',13 told had originally been a coster- 
mr>ng(‘r. *The front portuiii ot the .slfop was 
almost filled wuth coals, he having added to Ins 
occupation of street- sdlei the husiness ot a coal- 
slied man; this his \mIc andu little hoy mariageil 
in his ahsente; wliile, ti no m fcis eai ly tramiiiLT, 
the window-ledge and a bench W'tore it weie 
Inapi'd up with cabbages, onions, and otbei \ege- 
t idles In an open space opposite his door, I 
Ob'-laved * one horse eait and two or three triick'> 
wnii his name ]iainled thereon. A t hif iiiv itakon, ^ 
1 pasAid through wdiat may be termed tin* sliop, 
aiul entered tlie pailoui, a neat looiii nicely 
carpetoil, willi a round table in the centie, chans 
i.iiigod pinnly louiid the walls, and a long looking- 
gl.i''3 retii^^ting tlie china shepherdjj and shep- 
lierdesses on the mantel-piece, wlyle, fiained^and 
gla/ecl, all around were highly-coloured, prints, 
among v\hich, l)ick Tur[nn, in flash red coat,' 
gallantly clearing the toll-gate in tins celebrated 
ride to i'ork, and Jack Sheppard lowenng inniMdf 
(low'll from the v^iidow ot tlie lock-up house, were 
most coiispicuoip In the window lay a few 
hooks, and oTii' or tw'O old copies ot /m//\ /.iJp 
Among tlie well thumbed books, ^ jtnked out the 
..N'r iiijufi ( , and the “ (Wicjif/di of <hr<n,s^ ' 
as he called it, ot which he expressed a \ery higli 
opinion. “ Lor bless you,” he exclaimed, “ them 
there stones is the vonderfullest in ttic* vorld ’ 1 'd 
never lia believed it, if 1 adn’t seed it vith my 
own two hies, but there can’t be no misUikc ven 
1 read it hout o’ the liooki can there, nowl 1 
jist asks yer that ere plain question.” 

Of his career he* gave me the foJlowing ac- 
count’ — 1 VOS at v#n time a coster, riglarly 
liroiight up to the business, the times vas good 
then ; but lor, ve used to lush at ficli a rate ’ 
About ten year ago, 1 scs to ineseif, I say Jlill, 

1 'm blovved it tins here game lU do any longer. 

I had a good moke (donkey), *nnd a tuiyish box 
ov a c,irt ; so vot does 1 do, but goes and sees von 
o’ iny old pals that gits into the coal-hiie sonie- 
how. He and I goes to the Hell and 8iven 
Mackerels in the Mile Knd Koad, and then he 
ttlls me all he knowed, and takes roe along Mth 
hissclf, and from that lime I sticks to th* coals. 

I mver cared much about the lush myself, and 
Ven I got avay from the old uns, I didn’t mind it 
no how; but Jack my pal vosa awful lushy cove, 


he couldn't do no good at nothink, vot?on 
he died they say of hriuM fiuman^" [not under 
standing what he meant, I inquired of wluit it 
he diedh “ why, of /iKuin tninintis, vich I 
takes to bp too much of 'Jbiieman and Hanbury's 
heavy ; so lialfes vyrnin by poor Jack, and cuts 
the lush ; but ^f you thinks us vo don’t enjoy 
ourselves sometrtne?, I tells you, you doiA know 
lotliink about it. I ’m gittin on like a lighir bouse 
a fire.” 

Of TIIR Sxufl^^T-SELLKRS OF CoKE. 

Among the occupiti(«is that h.ive sprung up Tlf 
late > cars is that ot the pun hasciyid distribution 
of the refuse* cindei 8 • or coke obtained from the 
different gas woiks, which are supplied at a mueli 
cheaper rate than coal. Several of the largi'r gas 
companies burn us many as lUO.dOO tons ot coals 
per annum, and some even more, and eveiy 
ton thin bill lit is .«.tate(t to leave helimd two chal- 
drons of coke, n'tiiniirig* to such cmnpannvs 
l^er cent of l^ieir luit'av upon the coal. Tlie dia- 
tnluition ot t(do* 18 (d the utiiio-t importance to 
thoj-e who^e povmty loicesthem to use it instead of 
coal. * 

It 18 supposed tlfit the cnm])anies in and 

about tiff* metropidis pi(uluM** 1 fit least l.dOOJKM) 
chaldiims »)f coke, winch are diftiihuted to tin* 
poorei •cla''Se 3 hv vans, one-horse carts, donkey 
i’arts, trucks, and itinerant vendors who carry one, 
and III some cast'if two sacks lashed together on 
Ml eir b.icks, from house to iiouse. 

The van proprietois* are those who, having 
capital, contract with the companies at a fixed 
rate per chaldron the year through, and supply 
the numerous refill shops at the cm rent price, 
adding M. jier chaldron for carriagp ; thus 
speculating upon the rise or fill of the artich', and 
in most ca.sescarr} mg on a very lucrative biisiiies.s. 
Tins class miuibers aiiout IbO pet sons, ^nd are to 
be distuiguinhed by tlie words ' coke contractor,” 
I'ainled on a showy gi^imd on rtn* exteiior of ihmr ^ 
handsome well-made vehicles; they add to tlieir 
ordinal y business the occujJlEvtiou oi conveying to 
their destination tin* coke thatjllie ( oinpames sell 
from lime to time. These men have generally a 
capital, or a reputation for capital, tc) the extent of 
4 (i 0 /. or fiOO/., and iiF some cases more, and 
they usually enter into their contracts with the 
comjianies in the summer, wbcu but sm-ill qiinii- 
tilies ot fuel are required, and the gas-works an* 
iii«oiiiniodcd for want of spaWi to contain the 
quantity* nftide. • They are c()n 8 e(itient!}^ahle, hy 
their command of meam^ to make advantageous 
b 4 irgains, and jioweral ynstances are known of men 
sMrtmg with a wheylbarrovv in this calling and 
who are now the owners of the dwellings in which 
they reside, ‘and have goods, vans, and carts* 
besides. 

Another class, to whom may be applied much 
that has been said of th* vfiu proprietors, are the 
|i possessors of one-horse carts, who in many instances 
keep sm.yi shops for the sale of greens, coals, A:*.. 
These Tneii are scattered over the whole metro- 
polis, hut as they do not exclusively obuin their 
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living by vending this article, they do not properly 
belong to this portion ol the inquiry. 

A very numerous portion of the distributors of 
coke are the donkey-cart, men, who ^ire to be seen 
in all the poorer localitjes with a quaii/.ity shot in 
the liottom of their cait, a:^d two ^.r three sacks 
on the, top or f.istened uiiderpcatji -for it is of a 
light nature — ready to meet the demand, crjing 
“ Coke • (oke • coke !” inorrimg, noon, and 
Tins tlu'y sell as low as "Id per bushel, cuke 
IhiMiig, in conhequiuice oi tin* cheajmess ot^co.ils, 
been sold at the gas- works, by the single'^suck 
low as , and alliioiigli theie is here a 
seennng contradiction — that ul a man selling and 
living by the b;»s~8uch is not in re|iliiy the case. 
It should be remeinbeK'd iliat a bushel of good 
coke will weigli 40 lbs , and that the bushels >1 
these iiieu iMi’ely exeeed 'Kt lbs. ; so that it will 
be seen that by tins unprincipled mode of di'alnig 
they can seiuuingly sidl for less than th(‘y give, 
and yet realize a good [tioht. The tw'o last classes 
aie those who own a tiiick or wheelbarrow or aie 
the ioitiinate possessors of an alld .tic fiaine and 
broad siionlders, wlio roam about near the \ieinity 
ot the g.is-woiks, solicMting custom, obtaining leady 
cash il possible, but iii most ca.ses having one sack 
on credit, and obtaining a jiron't ol fiom 'ItL, '6d., 
4(/., or more. These men are to be seen going 
lioni bouse to house cleverl}' regulating then 
uinval to such tunes as when the liead of the 
l.imily returns liome with his weekly wage, and 
111 possession of ready cash enough to make a 
baigaiii with tlie coke coiitractoi. Another fact’ 
in connection with tins class, many of whom aie 
women, who employ boys to diag or carry their 
waies to their custonieis, is this : when they fail 
througli any cause, they put thejj walk up fur sale, 
and find no difhciiity to obtain purchasers flora 
'J.I. to as higli as 8/., 1(1/., and 12/. The street- 
sellers ol coke numbt r m all not loss than 15U0 
persons, w-ko maybe thus dlvuled^; van propiietors, 
lot); single horse carts, 300, donkey -cart men, 

. boo ; trucks, wheelbarrowr^ and " physical force 
men,” bbU ; and women about 5(1, who penetrate to 
all the densely-crowded districts about town dis- 
tributing this useful drticle ; the major portion of 
those who are of anything like sober habits, 
live in comfort ; and m spite ot the opinion held 
by many, that the consumption of coke is injurious 
to health and sight, they carry on a large and 
increasing business. • 

At the present time coke may be purchased at 
the gas factoiies at (>.«. per chalduni; but in winter 
it generally rises to Ibi,, so that, taking the ave- 
rage, 6s ,it will be found, that the gas factoiies of 
the metropolis reali7A* no les^j a sum tlian 5(50,000/. 
per annum, by the coir produced in tlie course of 
their operations. And 4s. per chaldron being 
consideied a fair profit, it will be found, that 
the total profit un.smg from its sale by the various 
vendors is 280,000/. 

It IS impossible to arrive wnth any degree of 
certainty at the actual amount of business done by 
each of the above-named classes, and th^» profits 
consequent on that business; by dividfng the 
above amuimt equally among all the coke sellers, 


f it will be found to give 186/. per annum to each 
1 person. But it will be at once seen, that the 
i same rule holds good in the coke tiade that has 
j already been explained in connection with coals : 
those possessing vans* reaping the largest amount 
profit, the^me-horse cart men next; then the 
! donkey carts, trucks, and wheelbarrows; and, least 
' of all, the backers,’^ as they are sometimes called. 
Concerning the amount (if c*ipital invested m 
the street-sale of coals it may be estimated as 
follows. — 


If we allow 70/. Tor each of the 100 


vans, it will give . . * . 

. £7,000 

20/, for (Mch of the horses 

2,000 

300 carts at 10/. each . . . 

3,000 

,, 30 (^horses at lU/. each 

3,000 

500 donkey-carts at 1/. each 

* ^ 500 

500 donkevs at 1/. each . 

500 

200 ti licks and bairows at lO.s’. each . 1(>0 

making a total of . . . 

. £16,000 

To this must l^e added 

4800 sacks lor the 100 vans at, 

()(/. each 

810 0 0 

30(H) sacks for the 300 caits 

030 0 0 

3000 „ „ 500 donkey 

4 


525 0 0 

1052 „ „ 550 trucks 

and backers 

288 15 0 

300 „ „ 50 women. 

52 10 0 


t'l 8,330 5 0 

i AVhich filing added to the value of vans, 
carts, and liorscs employed m the stieet- 
saie of toals, viz. . . . . 0,865 

gives a capital of .... £252,015 

emplo}ed m the stieet-salc of coal and 
coke. ''' 

Tlie profits of both these trades added 
together, namely, that oil coals . . 43,758 

and the profit on coke . . . 280,000 

shows a total profit of . . . t‘323,758 

to be divided among 1710 persons, who compose 
the class of itmenint i.oal and coke vendors of the 
me 

he following statement a's to the street-sale of 
coke was given by a man "in good circumstances, 
who had been engaged in the business for many 
years , — .. 

“ 1 am a native of the south of Ireland. More 
nor twenty years jigo I came to London. 1 had 
friends here working in a gas factory, and afther 
a time they managed to get me into the work too. 
My business was to keep the coals to the stokers, 
and when they emptied the retorts to wheel the 
coke in barrows and empty it on the coke heap. 
I worked for four or five years, off and on, at this 
place I was sometimes put out of work in the 
summer-time, because they don’t want as many 
hands then. There’s not near so much gas burned 
m summer, and then, of course, it takes less hands 
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to make it. Well, at last I got to be a stoker; I had\| house to be sure ; but it’s sthroiig enotigb, and dune 
betther wages tliin, and a eouple of pots of beer up well enough for a poor man — bosides there’s the 
in the day. It was dhreadful hard work, and as yard, and see in that yard there’s a hape o’ coke for 
hot, aye, as if you were in the inside ol an oven, the winther. ^ I 'in huyiy it up now, an it ill turn 
I»don't know how I ever st^od it. Be ni% soul, 1 a nice pinyy whin the coyjd weather conies again, 
don’t know how anybody stiuK^s it it’s the divfl’s To make a ^ong 8t|ry slfort, I needn't call the 
place of all you ever saw in your life, standing king my cousin., L’ln sure anyone can do well, 
there before them retorts witSi a long heavy rake, if he likes ; Inrt I don’t mane that they cRn do 
pullin out the rdl-hfft coke* for the bare life, and tvell brakin their heart workm : divil a one that 
th('n tliere's the rake red-hot in your hands, and stfeks to %vork 'ill ever bg a liapfuiny ahoie a 
the hissin and ihe^mbbhn of the wather, and the begga^^ and I kiuv if I ’d stuck to it myself 1 ’d 
smoke and the smell -it's fit«to melt a man like a be iF grate dale wo^e off now than the imt day, 
rowl of flesh biitther.* I ivasn t a bit too fond of lor I’m not so young nor near so sthrong ns 1 
it, at any rate, for it ’nd kill a horse ; so I ses to w^as tliin, and if 1 hadn’t lift it off in time l*d 
the wife. ‘ I (ian’t|tand this imich longer, IVggy.’ have iiotiiin at all to look to in a^‘W years more 
Well, behold you, Peggy •begins to cry and wr^ig but to iiid nty days ill the workhouse — bad luck 
her bandsy^hinkin we’d starve; but J ^new a t# it.” 
giate dale*l)etther nor tiiat, for I was two or three 

times dhiifikin with some of tliiin that cSrry tho f>TllKT!T-SKLLT'K^ OF TAN-TlfUF. 

coke out of the yard m sacks to sell to the poor i 

peojile, and they had twice as much nioiiey to ' Tan tiikf is oak bark made into turf after its 
sf)in(l as me, that was woiking like a horse Inim viitues have been exliaufted in the tan pits. To 
raoniin to night. I liad a pouf!(i or two by im*, j ij^ake it into# turf the iiianulaetunTS have a mill 
for J w'as always .savin, and by tlnsitinie I knew which is turned by horse powder, in winch they 
a grat<* many pe<tple round about , .so otV I goes, J grind the bark to a considejubU* degree ot tmeneas, 
and asks one and another to take a saik of coke^ after winch it is hliupi'd iTy a mould into tlnii 
fiom me,* and hem kinuiii in the yaid, and cakes about six ntflies sqnaitt, put out to dry and 
ataiidin a dhrop o’ dlirink nowand ^im for»the harden, *and wlicn thoroughly hardened it is lit 
filleiH, I alw.iy got good measure, and so I used for sale and lor all the uses for* which it is in- 
to make four sacks out of three*, and often three tended^ 

out of two. Well, at last 1 got tired c.irr\in • There mi only one place in London or its neigh 
sacks on me hack all day, and now T know 1 w’as bourhood where tlrtire are tan-pita — in Jierniond- 
a f 11 >1 lor •d oin It at a!), foi it 's asii^ to dhiag a Vy — and there only is the turf made. There are 
tliruck with five or six sticks thjjn U carry 4)11 e : not more than a dozen persons in London engaged 
so 1 got a second-hand tliruck for little or nothin, in the sale of this commodity in the streets, and 
and thin J w'as able to do five times as iniich^ they are all of the tube of tlie costi*rinongers. 
work in lialf tlie time. At last, 1 took a notion Tiie usmil capital ^lecessaiy for starting in the line 
of puttiii so much every Sathurday night in the being a donkey and cart, with IL*. or lO.'f. to pur- 
sa\i(i hank, an^ faith, sir. that w’as the lucky chase a few hundreds of the turf, 
notion for me, altlioiigli Peggy w'ouldn’t hear of There is a 4 raditu>n extant, even at the present 
It at all at all. She swore the bank ’ud he bioke, | day, that during^the prevalence of tbci^ilague in 
and said she coulil keep the goold safer in her ' London the houses where the tan-turf was used 
own stockni ; that thim giiilb*inni in hanks were in a great measure ei^aped th.1t awful visitation ; , 
all a set of hlickards, and only desaved tin* poor and to this moment many people purchase and 
people nitoguiii them th(‘ir mt)ne\ to k* ep it thim- j burn it in their liouses on ili^ount of the peeuliar 
Behes Jhit in spite of Peggy 1 put the money 111, 1 smell, and under the belief Tln^ it is efficacious in 
and It was wadi for me th it I did so, for in a repelling infectmu.s diseases from the localities in 
short time I could count up bO or 40 guineas which it is used. 

in hank, and whin P<-gg\» saw that the hank The other purposes Air w'hitb it is used are 
wasii t broke she wa.s quite sati.sfied ; so oneway for forming a sort of compost or Tiiaiiiire for 
I ses to nnself, Wlfat the divil's th* use of nu* plants of the lieath kind, #ivliich delight in a 
broakin my heart monin, noon, and night, dhrng- soil of this description, growing naturally among 
gm a tliruck behind jne, whin ever so little a bit misses and bogs where the peift fuel is obtained, 
of a horse would dhrag ten time as* much as I It is usf^d tilso t>y small bakers fur hcafmg tligir 
• can ^ so off I set to iSmithfielS, and bought a ovens, as prefciable for tfieir purposes, and more 
stout stump of a horse for 121 . and thin wint economical tlqiif any^othcr description of fuel, 
to a sale and bought an oul 3 cart for little or Sometimes it is use^^ for burning under coppers ; 
nothin, and in less nor a month I bad every and very often for keeping alight during the night, 
farthm back again in the bank. Well, afther on account of the slowness of its decomposition • 
this, I made more and more every day, and by hre, for a single cake will continue burning 
findin that I paid more for the coke in winther for a whole night, will be found in the morning 
tftan in summer, I thought as 1 had money if I corapleU‘ly envelop^-d in a •white ash, whicli, on 
could only get a place to put a good lot iif summer libeing removed, discovers the live embers in tlie 
to sell in winther it would be a good thing ; so I centre. , 

l>egun to look about, and found tins house for Tlie Hu* at which the tan turf is sold to the 
Mle, so I bought It out and out. It was an ould dealers, at the tin-piU, is from ild. to ild, per huu- 
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dred cakes. Tliose at 9c/, per hundred are perfect 
and Unbroken, while those at Gc/. have been iiijuied 
in some way or otlier. The quality of the article, 
however, remains the same, and hv purchasing 
B(jme of each sort the vendors are able to make 
somewhat more proHt, whuln. may bc, on an ave- 
rage, about \\<L per hundred, las they sell it 
at ].v. 

While seeking information on this subject I 

obtained the address uf a person in T mews, 

T square, engaged in tlie iinsiness. Kunning 

out of the square is a naiTo\'' 'street, wliicii, jniuut ! 
mid-way through, leads on the right-hand side to ' 
a nairow alley, at the botiiom of which is the | 
mews, consisting of nuTely an oblong ci.iirt, 
BUI rounded hy stables of thb veiy smallest dimeii- 
810US, not one of them being more tiian twelve foi’t 
square. Tlirce or four men, m the long waist- 
coats and full breeclies peculiar to peisons en- | 
gaged among hoiaes, wcie lounging about, and, | 
witli the exception of tlio horses, ajqx'ared to be 
the only inhabitants of the ])lace. (bi inquiring 
of one of the loungers, I was sliowci a stable m 
one corner of the coiiit, tlie wide dooi of which 
stood open. On enteimg 1 found it occupied by 
a donkey-cart, containing a couple of hundred 
cakes of tan-turf ; smother ohi donkey-curt was 
tuiiK'd up opposite, the tiilboard resting on the 
ground, the shads pointing to the ceiling, w'hilo a 
cock and two or thiee draggle tailed liens weie 
composing themaelvcs to roost on tlie finiit poitiop 
of the cart between the sliafts.'^ Within the space 
thus inclosed by the tw'o caits lay a donkey and' 
two dogs, that seemed * keeping him company, 
and were busily' engaged in miimblmg and 
ciuiu'liing some old bones. On the wall hung 
‘.Inch’s harness.'' In one corner of tlie ceiling 
was an opening giving access to tlie place aboNe, 
which was reached by means of a long ladder. 
Oil ascending this I found myself iw a >ery small 
attic, witl.oa sloping ceiling oii both sides. In the 
highest part, the middle of the room, it was 
not more than .six' feet high, but at the sides it 
was not more than three feet. In this confined 
apartment stood a stnhip bedstead, taking up the 
greater portion of Ihe floor. In a corner alongside 
the fire-place I noticed what appealed to be a 
small tuin-up bedstead. A little ricketty deal 
table, an old smokc-dricib Butch clock, and a poor 
old woman, withoicd and worn, were the only 
other things to be icon in the place. The old 
woman had been better off, and, as is not uncom- 
mon under such ‘tircumstances, she endeavoused 
to make' iier circumstances appear oetter than 
they really were, blie made the following state- 
ment : — • 

“ My husband w'as 23. y'ears selling the 
tan turf. There used to be a great deal more 
of it sold than there is now' ; people don’t seem to 
think so much of it now', as they once did, but 
there arc some who still use it. There ’s an old 
lady m Kentish-town, xvho must have it regu- 
laily'; she bums it on account of the smell, and 
has burned it for many' years : my' husband used 
to servo her. There 's an old doctor at Hampstead 
— or rather he was there, for he died a few days 


ago — he alw'ays bought a deal of it, but I don’t 
know whether he^burned it or not ; he used to 
buy 500 or 600 at a time, be was a very good 
customer, and we miss him now. The gar- 
deners buy some of it, for their plants, they say 
it makes goocjr nvinure, though^ you wouldn’t 
think so to look at it, it 'a so hard and dry. My 
husband is dead thre^'e years ; we were better off 
when he was alive ; bc wits at very sober and 
careful man, and never put anything to waste. 
My youngest son goes with the cart now; he don’t 
do as well as his father, poor little fellow ! lie ’s 
only fourteen years of age,rbut he does very well 
fur a boy' of his age. He sometimes travels 30 
miles of a day, and can’t sell a loa''— -sometimes 
noj^ h;\lf a load ; and frlien he comes home of a 
night so footsore that you’d pity' h 'p. Some- 
times he ’s not able to stir out, for a day' oi two, 
blithe must do something for a living; there’s 
nothing to be got by idleness. The cait will liold 
1000 or 1200, and if he could sell that every 
day we ’d do very well ; it w ould leave ii.s about 
3s. 6(1 profit, after keejung the donkey'. It 
costs 9(/. a dry to keep our donkey; he ’s y'oiing 
yet, but he ])iomises to be a good stioiig 
animal, and I like to keep him well, even if 
I go hlioit my'scH, fur what could we do with- 
out'him? I believe there aie one or two per- 
sons Selling tan tuif who use trucks, but they 'le 
strong ; besides tliey can’t do much with a 
1 tiiuk, they Ciin’t tiavel as far with a truck 
I as a donkey can, and they can’t take as much 
out with My son goes of a iaorinng to 

Jh'ir'ondsey for a load, and is back by break- 
fast tiinf; from this to Cerniondsey is a long 
I'w'ay — then lie goes out and travels all luund 
Kentish-town and Hampstead, and what with 
going up one street and down nnuther, by the 
time In* comes home at night, hv don’t tiavel less 
than from 25 to 30 miles a day'. I have another 
son, the eldest. He used to go with liis father 
when he w’as alive ; he was reared to the business, 
but after he died he thought it was useless for 
both to go out with the cart, so he left it to the little 
fellow, and now the eldest wmrks among horsos. 
H<* don’t do much, only' gets an odd job now and 
then among the ostlers, and earns a sliilling now 
and then. They ’le both good lads, and would do 
w ell if they could ; tiiey do as well as they can, 
and_ I have a right to bo thankful for it.” 

The poor woman, notwitlistanding the extra- 
ordinary' place in which ulie lived, and the con- 
fined dimensions of her single apartment (I ascer- 
tained that the two sons slept in the stump bed- 
stead, w'hile she used the tuni-up), was nevertheless 
cleanly in her person and apparel, and superior in 
many respects to persons of the same class, and I 
give her statement verbatim, as it corroborates, in 
almost every' particular, the statement of the un- 
fortunate seller of salt, who is afflicted with a 
drunken disorderly' wife, and who is also a man 
superior to tlie people with whom he is compelled 
to associ/rte, but who in evident bitterness of spiiit 
made this assertion : “ Bad as I 'm off now, if I 
had only a careful partner, 1 wouldn't want for 
anything.” 
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Concerning the dogs that I have spoken of as 
being with the donkey, there is a curious story. 
During his rounds the donkey frequently met the 
bitch, and an extraordinary friendship grew up 
between th ^ jw o animals, so that the dog ^t last 
forsook its^v^j^and followed the donkey in ali 
his travels. For ^ome time baeV shtj has accom- 
panied him home, together with her puppy, and 
they all sleep coz^ ^uethe!* during the night, 
Jack taking especial care not to hurt the young 
one. In tlie niorniis^, when about to go out for 
the day’s work, it is of no us^to expect Jack to 
go witliout his friends, gs he will not budge an 
inch, so he is humoured in his whim. The puppy, 
when tired, is gut into the cart, and the motlier 
forages for her livifig along tiie way ; the p< 
woman not l^ng able to feed them. The i^'iie^ 
of the dogsHmine to see them on the day previous 
to my' visit. • • 

Of tok Stueet-Sllleus of Salt. 

U^TIL a few years after the repea^of the duty on 
the salt, there were no street-sellers ot^it. It was 
•first tvxed in the time of William III., and during 
tlie war with Napoleon the impost was lii.s’. the 
bnsliel, or yearly tlmty times the cost of the 
article taxed. The duty was tiiially repealed p 
1823 When the tax was at the highest, salt 
was smuggled most cxtciisiNely, and retailed at 
id. and i}^d. the pound. A licence to sell it was 
also necessary. Street salt-selling is therefore a 
trade of soup* twenty y'ears standing. Consider- 
ing the vast consumption of salt, and flie triHing 
amount of capital necessary to stait ifi the bysiii^ss, 
It niiglit be expected that the street sellers would 
be a niimeious class, but they do not number above 
I.IO at the outside. The reason assigned by a 
well-informed man was, tiiat in every' part of 
London tlieie an^ such vast numbers oi abop- 
keepers who deal m salt. 

About one-half of those employed ni 
street salt-selling have donkeys and 
carts, and the rest use the two-whceled 
barrow of the costermonger, to whnji 
class the street salt-sellers, gene- 
rally, belong. The value of the 
donkey and cart may be about 2/, !js. 
on an average, so that 75* of the 
number possessing donkeys and carts ^ 

will have a capital amiJhg them equal • 
to the sum of . •. . ^168 15 0 

The barrows of the remainder are 
worth about lOj. each, which will • 
amount to . . . . * , 37 10 0 

To sell 3 cwt. of salt in a day is con- 
sidered good work ; and this, if*pur- 
chased at 2.s. per cwt., gives for stock- 
money the sum total of . . . 45 0 0 

Thus the amount of capital which 
mn^ be reasonably assumed to be 
embarked in this business is . £251* 5 0 


The itreet-gellers pay at the rate of 2s. per cwt. 


|\fcr the salf, and retail it at 3 lbs. for lcL,»whicf» 
leaves l.t. Itf. profit on every cvVt. One day with 
another, taking wet and diy, for from the nntiiro 
^ the article it cannot be hawked in wet weather, 
the street'Selleif dispose of about 2i cwt. per day, 
or 18 tons per day IV all hands, which, de- 

ducting Sundays, marfs 5825 tons in the course 
of the y'ear. Tjie*prcmt of Is. !(/. per cwt. anlbwits 
to a yearly aggregate profit of C310L 8.s-. id., or 
abo»t 42^. per annum for each person in the trade. 

The salt dealers, ^generally, endeavour to in- 
crease/their profits the sale of mustard, and 
sometimes by the sale of rock-salt, which is used 
for horses; but in thesjj tilings tliey do little, the* 
most profit they can realize in a, day aveiagiiig 
about id. • « ^ 

J’lie salt men who merely use the barrow are 
much better off than the donkey-cart men ; the 
former aie y'oung men, active and strong, well 
able to diive tlieir truck or barrow about Iroin one 
place to another, and they can thereby save the 
unginal price and subsequent keep of the donkey. 
The latter ari^in general old men, luokcii down 
anfl weak, or bids. The daily cost of keeping a 
donkey is fiom (It/, to i)d.; if w(‘ reckon 7 f^d. as 
the average, it will annually i*mouiit to 11/. 8.v. It/, 
the year, which wi^l reduce ^tlie profit of 42/. 
to about 3/)/ , and so leave a baWice of 11/. 8^. It/. 
Tn favour ol the truck or barrow imyi. 

Therein e nine or ten places where the streot- 
lers purcliase the salt . — Mooie’s, at Paddingto 
1 who get their salt by. the canal, from StalVordsliire; 
j Welling’s, at llattle-bndge ; Dailhe, of Thames- 
street, A,c. Great quantitifPs are brought to London 
1 by tlio different r.iilways. The street-selleis liave 
I #11 regular beats, anti taddorn ij^trude on eaih 
other, though it sometimes ha])peiH, e.^pt't lally 
when any quarrel Occurs among them, tiiat they 
oppose and undersell one another in order to stcure 
tlie customers. ^ • 

Duiiiig my inquiries on this subject,^ visited 
Church lane, Dlodtnsbury, to seo a strcei-sellcr, 
about seven in the eveiiyig. Sure tlie alterations 
in St. Gile-s’s, Church-lane has become one of the 
most crowded places in Losidon. The liouses, 
none of winch are high, arc all»ol(L tirnc-blackencd, 
and dilapidated, with shatterea vvindow’-franies 
and broken panes. Stretching across the narrow 
street, from all the dipper \gindows, might be seen 
lines crossing and recros.sing eacli other, on which 
hung yellow-looking sliirts. Blockings, women’s 
caps, and handkerchiefs looking like soiled and 
torr^ paper, and throwing nhe #hole lane into 
shade. linmath ^his ragged canoj^', th# street 
literally swanned with huirmn beings — young and 
old, men and woqien, boys and girls, wandering 
about amidst all kinds (Jt discordant sounds. The 
footpaths on both sides of the narrow street were 
occupied hero end there by groups of men and 
boys, some sitting on the flags and others leaning 
against the wall, while their feet, in most instances 
b.ire, dabbled in the black citaniiel alongside the 
l^rb, which being disturbed sent up a sickening 
stench. Some of these groups were playing cards 
for monefj which lay on the ground near them. 
Men and women at intervals lay stretched out in 
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ttleep Ln the pathway ; over these the^asaenger'- * 
were obliged to jump ; in some inatancea they atoo9l 
on their backs as tliey stepped over them, and 
then the sleeper languidly raised his liead, growled 
out a drowsy oath, and*'slept again. • Three or four 
women, with bloated counteranco#, blood-shot 
eyes, and tho veins of th^ir necks swollen and 
diiitehded till they reaembljd btrong cords, stag- 
gered about violently quarrelling at the top of 
their drunken voicoa. 

The street salt-sfiller — whom I had great dif- 
ficulty in linding in auch {i-"|)lace — waa i*man of 
about fiO, rather sickly in his look. lie wore 
an old cloth cap without a peak, a sort of 
duii-coloured waistcoat, patched and cobbled, a 
strong check shirt, not remark. ibl ’ for its clean- 
liness, and what seemed to me to be an old i;».ur 
of buckskin breeches, with frngnients hanging 
loose about them like Iringes. To the covering of 
his feet— 1 can hardly say shoc.'i- there seemed to 
' be iieiiher sides nor uppers. How they kept on 
was a myateiy. 

In answer to my questions, he made the follow- 
ing statement, in language not to” be anticipaled 
Irom hia dress, or tlu* place in wliicli he resided , 

“ For many years I dived by the sale of toys, such'’ 
aa little chairs, tables, and a, variety of other little 
tbinga which 1 -made iiiysidt and 8(>'d in the 
streets; and I used to make a good deal of money' 
by tliem ; 1 miglit have done well, but when a 
nuiii liasn’t got a careful jiaituci, it 's of no use 
what he does, he ’ll nevi*r ge,t oii, he may as well 
give it uji at once, for the nioiiey 'll go out ten 
times as fast as he can 'bring it in. I hadn't the 
good fiu'tuiio to liave a caielul woman, but one 
wlio, wlien 1 wouldn’t give her money to waste j 
and destroy, took out niy property and made j 
money of it to drink ; wherein bad example like j 
that IS set, it’s sure to lie Inllowed ; the good 
example is seldom tnken, Imt there ’s no fear of 
tlie bad one. You may want to find out wheie 
the eviFlies, I tell you it lies n/ that pint pot, and 
in that quart pqt, and if it wuisn’t for so nuiny 
pots and .so many pints, tnere wouldn’t be halt so 
much misery «i8 theie is. I know that from my own 
case. 1 used to slUl toys, but since the foreign 
things were let .^oine over, 1 couldn’t make any- 
thing of them, and waa obliged to give them up. 

I was foiced to do 8oij|,u‘thin'i;^f()r a living, for a 
half loaf i.s better than no bread at all, so seeing 
two or three selling salt, I took to it myself. I buy 
my salt at Moore’a'wliarf, raddmgton , I consider 
it the purest ; I could get salt '3d. or '2d. tlie c^wt., 
or even, cheap' r, but I ’d r.ither have tlv' best. A 
man ’s not asluimed v lieii ho knows his articles 
are good. Some buy the clieap salt, of course 
they mako more profit. We never sell by j 
mensiire, always by weight; some of the street I 
W'eighta, a good many of them, u»e slangs, but 1 
believe they are aa honest as many of the shop- 
keepers after all ; every one does the best lie can 
to cheat everybody elser 1 go two or three even- 
ings in the week, or as often as 1 want it, to the 
wharf for a load. I ’m going theie to-inght, thiee 
miles out and three miles in. I sell, dtusidering 
everything, about 2 cwt. a day; I sold to-day, 


but to-morrow (Saturday) I ’ll sell 3 or 4 cwt., 
and perhaps more. I pay 2s. the cwt. for it, and 
make about 1.?. a cwt. profit on that. I sold six- 
penny worth of mustard to-day ; it n^ight bring me 
in 2iL profit, every little makes son/et^hing. If I 
dwasnx so weak and broke do /n*' I wouldn’t 
trouble myself wYth a donkey, pt ’s so expensive ; 
I ’d easily manage to drive abo^it all I ’d sell, and 
then I ’d save the expeiipe. ^-It costs me 7d. or 
Hd. a day to keep him, besides other things. I 
got him a set of shoes yestj^ay, 1 said I ’d shoo 
him fiibt and mystdf afterwards; so you see there’s 
other expenses. There ’s^ny’’ son, too, paid off the 
other day from the Prince of Wales, after a four 
years’ voyage, ’and he came home without a six- 
pence in his pocket. , He might have done some- 
;hin,j, for me, but I couldn't expect, anything else 
from him after the example that vva., set to him. 
Even now, bad as I am, 1 wouldn’t v/ant for any- 
thing if I had a careful woman ; but she ’s a 
shocking drunkaid, and I can do nothing with her.” 
Thus poor fellow’s mind was so full of his domestic 
troubles that lie recurred to them again and again, 
and was nyire inclined to talk about wlmt so 
nearly concerned himself than on any matter of 
business. 

Of the Street-Selleus of 
Two kinds of’ sand only are sold in tlie streets, 
scouring or floor sand, and biid sand loi birds. 
In scouring sand tho tiade is inconsiderable to 
what it was, saw-dust having greatly super- 
seded it in the gin palace, tho Up-n oni, and the 
butcher's ft)iop. Ot the siipply’^ of sand, a man, wlio 
working *ut the time on Hampstead-heath, 
gave the following account ’ve been employed 

hcie for five-and-lhiity years, under Sir Thomas 
Wilson Tillies are gieatly chang(‘(], sir; 
used to have from '2o to 30 caits a day^ h.iwking 
sand, and taking six or seven men to fill them 
evi'iy inoining; besides lartre quantities which 
went to brass 'ounders, and for cle.ming dentists’ 
cutlery, for stone-s.iw mg, le.ul and silvei casting, 
and such like. This heath, sir, contains about 
eveiv' kind of sand, but Sir Thomas won’t allow 
us to dig it. The greatest number of caits Idled 
now IS eight or ten a day^, which I fill myself. 
Sir Thomas has raised tlie price from ll*;. Gd. 
to 4«. a load, of about 2^ tons. Bless you, 
sir, some years ago, one might go into St. 
L.-ke's, and sell five or pjx cart-loads of house- 
sand a week; now, a^maii may roar himself 
hoaise, and not sell a load in a tuitniglit. Saw- 
dust IS i^ed ill all the public-houses and gin- 
palaccs. People 's sprung up wlio don’t use 8 Hu 4 
at all ; and many" of the old people are too poor to 
buy it. The ine i who get sand heie now arc old 
customers, who carry it all over the town, and 
round Holloway, Islington, and such parts. Twelve 
year ago I would liav e taken here GL or 7 1. m a 
nioruuig, to-diiy^ I have only taken 9,>’. Fine 
weather is greutl^’^ against the sale of house-sard ; 
in wet, dirty weather, the sale is greater.” 

One street sand-silier gave the following account 
of his calling : — 

** I hav"e been in the sand business, man and 
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boy. for 40 years. I wiia at it when I was 12 
ytMra old, and uin now 52. I used to have two 
carts lKi\vking sand, but it wouldn’t pay, so I have 
just that one you see there. Hawking sand is a 
jipor job ^ two nfPff with that ’^e cart, 

and pay onet^Kai' ‘id. and^he (jher 3j. a day. 
Now, with becr^ortey, 24*. a weok,*to the man at 
the heath, and tlrnpike gate*, I reckon every load 
of sand to cost me A’Wd to that Ca*. id, for 
the two men, theVear and tear, and horse’s keep 
(and, to do a hoint* juiticc, you cannot in these 
cheap times keep him at le^ tlian lOi. a week, 
in dear seasons, it wil| cost 15jf), and you will 
find each load of sand stands me in a good sum. 
So suppose we got a guinea a load, you see we 
have no greaf pull? Thoi; there ’s tlie licence, 8/. 
a year, ^ny a oars ngo Ave resisted thif, affld 
got Mr. limiiphioys to defend us before the magis- 
trates at Ck’rkenwell ; but we were ‘ cr(&t, ’•several 
liawkera Avere lined 10/ , aud 1 was brought up 
before old Sir llichard llirnie, at Bow-street, and 
had to laid bail that I AA’ould not sell another 
bushel of sand till I took out a iie^'iice. Soon after 
that Sir Thomas Wilson shut up the heath from 
US ; he said he would not have it cut about any 
more, for that a poor animal could not pick up a 
crumb Av^hout being in danger of bieaking its 
leg. This was just after we took out o^ir licoiijes, 
and, as we’d paid denrly for be^ng allowed to 
sell the sand, some of us, and I A\as one, we waited 
upon Sir Thomas, and asked to be allowed to Avork 
out oui licences, winch Avas gi anted, and we liave 
gone on (^ver since. My men work very haid 
for their money, sir ; they are up fit 3 o'clock 
of the Tnorning, and are knocking isboiit the Itrfets, 
perb.'ips till 5 or 6 o’clock ui llie CAeiiing.*' 

The yellow house-sand is also found at King.s- 
bind, and at the Kensington Gra\el-pit8; but at 
the latter place street-sellers are not supplied. 
Tiic sand here 4 b very fine, and mostly disposed 
of to plasteier£». There is also sonic of this kind 
of sand at Wandsworth. In the^treet selling of 
house-sand, there aie now not above 30 men 
employed, and few of these tiade on thnr oAvn 
account. Keckoiiing the horses and carts em- 
ployed 111 the tiade at the san ? price as our 
Camden-town informant 9 «t 8 on his stock, Ave ha>e 
20 horses, at 10/. each, and 20 carts, at 3/. each, 
with 3 baskets to each, at 2s. apiece, making 
a total of 230/, of capital employed in the carry- 
ing machinery of the street-selling of sand. Al- 
lowing 3^c. a day for* each man, the A\?iges would 
am -unt for 30 men to»27/. Aveekly; and the ex- 
penses for horses’ ke^, at 10s. a head, would 
give, for 20 horses, lO/. weekljj, mailing a total 
of 38/, weekly, or an annual expenditure for man 
and horse of 2496/, Calculating the sale at a load 
j>er day, for each horse and cart, at 21s. a load, 
we have 6573/. annually expended in the pur- 
chase of house or floor-sand. 

Dtrd-sand, or the fine and dry sand required 
for the use of cage-birds, is now obmined al- 
Wgether of a market gardener in Hackney. It 
is sold at 8'/. the barrow-load ; as mu«li being 
shovelled on to a coster’s barrow *‘as it will 
carry." A good-sized barroAv holds 3^ bushels; 
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pa smaller size, 3 bushels, and the buyer is also 
'the shoveller. Three-fourths of the quantity con- 
veyed by the street-sellers from Ilacknry is sold 
0Lo the bird-shoD keepers a^ G</. for 3 pecks. The 
remainder is cliyiosed of j.o such customers as 
purchase irin4he str^t, or Ts delivered at private 
.iouses, Avhich i^eim* a regular supply. The 
usual charge to the general public is a halfpemiy 
or a penny for sand to fill any vessed brought to 
coiftaiii it. A penny a gallon ^js perhaps an average 
price in this retail t^de. 

A iftdh, ** in a go^ Avay of business,” disposes 
of a barrow-load once a week; the others once a 
fortnight. Ill wet or^windy weather great care* 
IS necessary, and much trouble incurred in supply- 
ing this sand^to the atrcet-sellers, ^nd again in 
.tfigfir vending it in the streets. The street-vendois 
are the same men as supply the turf, &c., for cage- 
birds, of whom I have treated, p. 156, vol. i. 
They are 40 in number, and althmigh they do not 
all supply sand, a matter beyond the strength of 
the old and infirm, a few qpstormongers convey a 
barrow-load sand now and then to the bird- 
sdllcrs, and this addition ensures the weekly sup- 
ply of 40 barrow-loads. Calculating these at the 

► AvliolesaU*, or bird-dealer’s prise ~2s. 3</. a barrow 
being an average — %e find 23^/. yearly expended 
in this siyid. What is vended Sfi 2s. 3(/. costs but 

► 8(/. at the wholesale price; but^ the profit is 
hardly ^Arned considering the labour of wheeling 
a heavy barrow of sand for miles, and the trouble 
df keeping over night what is unsold durii\g the 

Of the Stheet-Selleiis of Shei.lh. 

LThe street- trade in shells presents the char.vctcna- 
^tics 1 have before had to notice’ as regards tlio 
trade in what are «!iot necessaries, or lui approncli 
to necessaries, in contradistinction of what men 
must have to eat or wear« Shells, such as tlie 
green snail, dflr shell, and others of that cl.ii»«>, 
though ext**nHi\ol|r used for inlaying inlf vai iet\ 
of ornamental works, are comparatively of little 
Aalue ; for no matter htw useful, if shells are only 
well known, they an* considered of but little iin 
portaiice ; while those which* are rarely seen, no 
matter liow insignificant in r.pputirance, command 
extraordinary prices. As an instance I may 
mention that on th^^rd of June there was pnr- 
chased by Mr. SA^ri)y,1»hell-deahfr, at a public 
sale in King-street, Covent-garden, a small shell 
not two inches long, broken tind damaged, and 
Avithal Avbat is called a “ d^ad shell,” for the sum 
of 60 guineas. It was describdB ^ the Conu.s 
Glory Mar^, and* had it only been perfedl would 
have fetched 100 guineas. * 

Shells, such ns concl^ps, cowries, green snnik'i, 
and ear shells (the latter being so called from their 
resemblance to the "human ear), are imported in 
large quantitidli, as parts of cargoes, and are sold 
to the large dealers by weight. Conch shells are 
! sold at 8s. per cwt ; cowries and clams from 1 Ov. 

I to 12». perewt; the green sniil, used for inlajin;: 
4etche8 from 1/, to 1/. 10 .t. per cwt. ; and the enr 
hIvII, on account of its superior quality an^ riclu r 
vaiiety df colours, as much as 3/. and 6/. per cwt 
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^I%>e coibliei are only among tUo West India 
Itland*, and are used principally <br garden orna- 
menti and grotto-work. The oth«r« come prin- 
cipally from the Indian Ocean and tlie China seas, 
and are uAcd os well for chimney onmments, as 
for inlaying, for the tops of ^vork*'\a^les"‘Jind other 
ornamentd furniture. 3 ^ 

Uhe shells which arc considered of the most 
value are almost invariably small, and of an end- 
less variety of shape. They are called “ cabint.” 
shells, and are brouglit from all parts of the world 
— land as well as sea — lokf'.^ rivers, and«dteans 
furnisliing specimens to the collection. The Austra- 
l*an forests are continually^ ransacked to bring 
to light new vjirieties. I have been informed 
that there is Vot a river in England but contains 
valuable shells; that even in the Thames there 
are shells worth from 10s. to 1/. each. I have 
been shown a shell of the snail kind, found in 
the woods of New Holland, and purchased by 
a dealer for 21., and on which he confidently 
reckoned to moke a considerable profit. 

Although ** cabinet ” shells are collected Irom 
all parts, yet by far the greater ifumber comfc 
from the Indian Ocean. They are generally cid- 
lected by the -natives, who sell them to captains 
and mates of vessels trading to those parts, and 
very often to sail'Ts, all of whom frequently 
speculate to a considerable extent in these things, 
and have no difficulty in disposing of t|iem as 
soon as tliey arrive in this country, for there is 
not a shell dealer in London who has noV a regular ' 
atafif ot persons stationed at (iravosend to board , 
the homeward-bound ships at the Norc, and some- 
times as far off as the Downs, for the purpose of 
purchasing shells. It usually happens that when 
three or four of these persons meet on board the 
same ship, an animated competition takes place, so 
that the shells on board are generally bought up long 
before the ship arrives^t London, Many persona 
from this country go out to various' parts of the 
world foss the sole purpose of , procuring shells, 
and they may be found from the western coast of 
Africa to the shoi^s of Neor South Wales, along 
the Persian Gulf, in Ceylon, the Malaccas, 
China, and the Islands of the Pacific, where they 
employ the native in dredging the bed of the 
ocean, and are by this means continually adding 
to the almo«^ innumerable ^nurieties which are 
already known. ^ ^ 

To show the extraordinary request in which 
shells ace held in alnost every place, while I was 
in the shnp of Mr. J. C. Jamrach, naturalist, and 
agent to the Zoological Society at Amsterdam — one 
of the laugest dealers in London^ and to whom I 
am indebted for much valuable information on 
this subject— -a person, a native of High 
Germany, waa present. He, had arrived in Lon- 

don the day before, and had purchased on that 
day a collection of shells of a low quality for 
which he paid Mr. Jamrach 36f. ; to this he 
added u few buds. Placing his purchase in a box ! 
furnished with a le^hci^ strap, be slung it over 1 
his shoulder, shoedt hands with Mr. Jamrach, and | 
departed. Mr. Jansrach infonnod me that the next 
morning he was to start by steam for Eotiferdam, 


then continue His journey up the Rhine to a cer- 
tain point, from whence he was to travel on foot 
from one place to another, till he couM dispose of 
his commodities ; after which he would return to 
London^s the grcat*tftart for a fresh s^j^oly. He 
was dnly a very poor man, but theti are a great 
many others faf better off, continua|(y coming back- 
wards and forwards, who are able to purchase a 
larger stock of shells Hnd birds, »^nd who, in the 
course of t)ieir peregrinations, wander through the 
greater part of German y,r ext^Kding their excur- 
sions sometimes through Austiia, the Tyrol, and 
the north of Italy. A vis^t to the premises of 
Mr. Jamrach, Ratcliff- high way, or Mi. Samuel, 
Upper East Smithheld, would nell repay the 
curious observer. The front portion of Mr. Jam- 
radh's kouse is taken up with a woudejlul \anety 
of strange birds that keep up an e\et'f lasting 
screaming ; in another pt^nion of the .house are 
collected confusedly together heaps of nondesciipt 
articles, which might appear to the uninitiated 
worth little or nothing, but on which the possessor 
places great value. In a yard behind the house, 
immured in iron cages, are some of the laiger 
species of birds, and some beautiful varieties of 
foreign animals — while in large presses ranged 
round the other rooms, and furnished with nu- 
merous drawers, are placi'd his real valuables, the 
cabinet shells. The establishment of Mr. Samuel 
is equally curioifs. 

Ill London, Hhe dealers in shells, keeping shops 
for the sale of thorn, amount to no moie than 
ten ; they are all doing a large business, and are 
men of goodr capital, which may be proved by tlie 
following quotatim from the daybooks of one of 
the class /or the present year, viz. : — 


Shells sold in February 

, , £275 

0 

0 

Ditto, ditto, March . . . 
Ditto, ditto, April . . . 

. . 471 

0 

0 

. . 13ii9 

0 

0 

Ditto, ditto, May . . , 

. 475 

0 

0 

ToUl *. . . . 

. . £2010 

0 

0 

Profit on same, February . 

. . £75 

12 

0 

Ditto, ditto, March . . . 

. . 140 

0 

0 

Ditto, ditto, A'^nl . . . 

. . 823 

0 

0 

Ditto, ditto. May . ‘ . , 

. . 127 

0 

0 


Total £GC5 1 2 0 

£[qsides these there are about 20 priNate 
dealers who‘HJo not keep shops, but who never- 
theless do a considerable business in this line 
among persons at the West gnd*of London. All 
shell dealers add to that occupation tlie sale of 
foreign birds and curiosities. 

There is yet another class of persons w ho seem 
to be engaged in tlfe sale of shells, but it is only 
seeming. They are dressed as sailors, and appear 
at all times to have just come ashore after a long 
voyage, as a man usually follows them witii that 
sort of canvas bag in use among sailors, in \^hich 
they stowaway their clothes; the men themsehes 
go on before carrying a parrot nr some ni re bird in 
one hand, and in the other a large shell. These 
men are the “ duffers” of wlrom I have spoken 
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in my account of the sale of forci^^ birds. Thcy^^. tho gross. They are retailed at It?. 
make shells a lAoife fve<njent medium for the in- ™or 12«. the gross, when sold separately ; a large 
trodnciion of their real avocation, as a shell is proportion, as is the castf with many ariieles of 


a far less troublesome thing either to hawk or 
keep b\''the*tt than a j>arrot. 0 mm ^ ^ 

•I now j^"*.adesllription of tbe&c men, as general 
duffers, and frolt^ood authority. • 

** They are km^wii by the name of * dujfern^ and 
have an excqedi^ly cunning* mode of transacting 
their business. I^ley^re all united in some secret 
bond ; they have jgjrsons also bound to them, 
who are skilled in ^lakiflg shawls in imitation of 
those imported from China, arsd who, according to 
tho terms of their agr<!tement, must not work for 
any other persons. The duffers, from time to time, 
furnish these perso^is with designs for shawls, such 
ns cannot be got in this* coimtry, which, ^wh^ 
completed, mey (the dufb^rs) conceal about their 
persons, and start forward on their travels. The)^ 
tontiive to* gain admission to respectable houses 
bymeaussof shells and sometimes of birds, which 
they purc hase from the regular dealers, but always 
those of a low quality; utter which they con- 
trive in introduce the shawls, thfir rt'ul business, 
for which they sometimes have mahaied prices 
varying from h?. to 20/. In many instances, tl^o 
cheat is soon discovered, when the duffers imme- 
diately dmanip, to make place for a fresh batch, 
who have been long enough out of loudoii 0 X 0 
make their faces unknown to their former victims. 
These reinam till they also find danger threaten 
them, when they again start away, and others 
1 nmedialely take their place. While away from 
Loudon, tiey t^a^cl through all parts of the 
couutrv, driving a good trade anioug^ the coun- 
tiy gentlemen’s houses; and soi^etimes^visitmg 
the seaports, such as Liverpool, Portsmouth, and 
PI} month.’' 

An instance of the skill with which the duffers 
someiinies do busine.ss, \i the following. One of 
these persons some time ago come into the shop of 
a shell dealer, having with lum a beautiful speci- 
men of a three-coloured cockatod^ for which he 
asked lU?. The shell dealer declined the purchase 
at that price, siiying, that he sold these birds at 4?. 
apiece, but olb red to give 3/. 10s. for it, w'hich 
^vas at once accepted ; while pocl*i»,ing the money, 
the man remarked tiiat fie had paid ten guineas 
fjrtliai bird. The shell dealer, surprised that so 
good a judge should be indi^ced to give so much 
more tlian the ^alue of tlie bird, \%'as desirous of 
hearing further, wheij tho duffer made this sUfce- 
ment . — “ I went the other day to a gentleman's 
house, he was an old* officer, where I saw tbi* 
bird, and, in order to get introduced, I offered to 
^ purchase it. The gentleman sauLhc laiew it was 
a valuable bird, and couldn’t think of taking lets 
than ten guineas. I then offered to barter for it, 
and produced a shawl, for which I asked twenty- 
five guineas, but offered to take fifteen guineas 
and the bird. This was at length agreed to, and 
now, having sold il for 8/. Ifts., it makes 19?. 6#. 

I got for the shawl, and not a bad day's work 
efther.'’ 

Of shells there are about a million of tke com- 
moner sorts bouglit by the London street-sellers at j 


taste or curiosity rather than of usefulness, being 
^(*ld by the London stieet lolk on country rounds ; 
son;#^ of tljpse rt^nds stremt half- way to Bristol 
or to Liverpool? ^ * 

0? TUB RiVEft BeEII-SkLLKRS, or PuRL-ffllSf. 
TujUB is yet another class of itinerant dealers 
who, if not traders in the streets, are traders iu 
what Avgs once teriif^d tlie silent highway the 
river tJeer-sellers, or pirl-mcn, ns they are more 
commonly called. These should strictly have been 
included among the solltrs of eatables and drink-* 
ables ; they have, however, been*]a*pt distinct, 
being a peculiaJ class, aiTd ha\ing little in common 
wifii the other out-door sellers. 

I will begin my account of the river-sellers by 
enumerjitiiig tho numerous classes of liiboiners, 
amounting to many thousamls, *wlio get their 
living by plying their res[H'ctive avocations on the 
river, and who constitute the customers of those 
mgn. There #rc first tho sailors on board the 
corn, coal, and timber ships; then the ‘Mumpers,’' 
or those engaged in discharging timber shi^ia ; 
*the “ stevedores,” or those Engaged in stowing 
craft ; and the “ rifgers,” 0 % those engaged in 
rigging tlffeni; ballast-licavers, IfWlast-geiters, corn- 
porters, coal-whippers, watermen aisd lighternicu. 
and coal^orters, w’bo, aitliougli engaged ni currying 
s^cksof coa^fiom the barges or ships at tlie river's 
aide to the shore, wiicie there are jmbhe-bouses, 
i^vertheless, when hard worked and preshed for 
time, fiequeiitly* avail thcfhsclves of the presence 
of the purl-mau to quench their thirst, and to 
cumulate them to furthei exertion. 

It would be a remarkable circumstance if tlie 
fact of so many persons continually employed in 
severe labour, and who, of course, are at times in 
want of refresl^nent, had iinf^callod into I'xistence 
a class to supply that which was cv idmuly le- 
quired ; under orfb form or the other, ^endure, 
river dealers boast of an aiitiqiyty' as old as the 
naval commerce of the country. 

Tho prototype of the nv|r beer seller of the 
present day is the bumbont-i^iii. Burnboats (or 
nuher /i« uw-boats, that is to sayfthe boats of the 
harbour, from the German lianm, a haven or bar) 
are known in every port where ships arq obliged to 
anchor at a distance from the shore. They are 
stored with a large assortment of articles^ such as are 
likely to be required by people fffter a long voyage. 
Previously to the formatioiv of tj^e variotis docks 
on, the T^aipes^ tjiey weifc very mxmerous^on the 
river, and drove a good tra^e with the homeward- 
bound shipping. But since the docks came into 
requisflioii, and *steam4ugs brought the ships 
from the moutth of the* river to the dock entrance, 
their business led away, and they gradually dii- 
appeiired ; so that a bumboat on the Thames at 
the present day would l>e a sort of curiosity, a 
relic of times past. ^ 

In former times it was the power of any 
^rson who chose to follow the caUing of a bum 
boat map •on the Thames. The Trinity' Com- 
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pany l!ld the power of gt anting licences for this 
purpose. Whether the> were restriuncd by some 
special clause in their charter, or not, from giving 
licences indiscriminately,' it is diHicult to say.i 
But it is certain that none got a^Micence but a 
sailor“One who bad served lift Und 

it was quite common in tlio^k days to see an old 
fello\<*with a pair of wooder? legs, perhaps blind 
of an eye, or wanting an arm, and with a face 
rugged as a rock, plying about among the shippicig, 
accompanied by a boy whose ^duty it was to carry 
the articles to the purchasqis^ on shipbojrd^- and 
help in the management of the boat. In the 
(first or second year of thg reign of her present 
Majesty, howeyer, when the original bumboat- 
men had loifj^* degenerated into the mere beer- 
sellers, and any one who wished traded in this li^m 
on the river (the Trinity Company having for many 
years paid no attention to the matter), an inquiry 
took phice, which resulted in a regulation that 
all the beer-sellers or puil-nien should thmee- 
forward be regularly licensed fur tlie river-sale of 
beer and spnits from the Waterman's Hall, whn li 
regulation is in force to the present ‘^ime. i 

It appears to have b('en the practice at some 
time or other in* thi^ country to infuse wormwood 
into beer or ale pievious to diiukmg it, either to 
make it sufllcient,!^ bitter, or’ for some medicinal 
utpose. This mixture was called pH'il — wh}’^ I 
now not, bu*l Baih'y, tlie philologist of the 
Boventeeiuh century, so designates it. The drink 
originally sold on the rivei was pu»l, or thic 
mixture, whence the title, pufl-man. Is'ow, how- 
ever, the wormwood is unknown ; and what is 
sold under the name of purl is beci warmed nearly 
to boiling heat, and flavoured with gm, sugar, 
and ginger. Tlie rivet -sellers, however, still retain 
the name of j>w/V-meii, though .there is not one of 
them with whom I have conversed that has the 
remotest idea of the rpeaning of it. 

To sot up as a piirl-nmn, someo acquaintance 
with thr*Tiver, and a certain degree of skill m 
the management of a boat, are absolutely neces- 
sary ; as, from thL frequently-crowded state of the 
pool, and the rapidity with which the steamers 
pass and ropass, twisftng and wriggling their way 
through craft of ev6ry descriptnm, the unskilful 
adventurer would run in continual danger of 
having his boat crushed like a nutshell. The 
purl-men, however, through long practice, are 
scarcely inferior to the watermen themselves in 
the management of. their boats ; and they may be 
seen at all times easily working their way through 
every obstructiore, noa^ shooting athwart the bows 
of a Dctch gtitlliot or saiiing-bnr^e, tbeii'»dropping 
nstein to allow a oteam-boat to pass till they at 
length reach the less troubled waters betweqp the 
tiers of shipping. ^ 

The first thingrequired to become a parl-man is to 
procure a licence from the Watermaa's Hall, which 
costs C><f. per annum. The next requisite is 
the possession of a boat. The boats used arc all 
in the form of skiffs, ratiier short, but of a good 
breadth, and therefore less liable to capsize through, 
the swell of the steamers, or through any other 
cause. Thus equipped he then goes to sdme of the 


(^■^small breweries, where he gets two *^piiis,” or 
^ small casks of beer, each conUining eighteen pots; 
after this he furnishes himself with a quart or two 
of gin fiom some publican, which he carries in 
a till vffsscl with neck^like a bpttle — an 

irsn or*tin vessel to hold the fire, wWr^i'oles drilled 
all round to admit the air and the fuel burn- 
ing, and a huge belk by no meaiis the least im- 
portant portion of his fit-out, ^Macing his two 
pins of beer on a frame in the ‘Stern of the boat, 
the spiles loosened and tl).e bfiqas cocks fitted in, 
and with his tin gin bottle close to his hand be- 
neath the seat, two* or three measures of various 
sizes, a black tin pot for heating the beer, and his 
fire pan secured on the bottom of the boat, and 
sending up a black smoke, he takes His seat early 
ill morning and jmlls away fronx the shore, 
resting now and then on his oars, ring the 
bea\y boll that announces his approach. Tliose 
on board tlie vessels requiring refreshment, when 
they Jiear the bell, hail “ I’lirl ahoy m an instant 
the oars are resumed, and the piul-m.in la. quickly 
alongside the ship. 

The bell of the purl-man not uiifrequently per- 
forms anotlief %ery important office. During thy 
winter, when dense fogs settle down on the rivin', 
even the regular watermen sometimes lose them- 
selves, and flounder about bewildered p'firhaps for 
hoiffs. The direction once lost, tlieir shouting is 
unheeded or infheard. The purl-nian’s bell, how- 
ever, re.aches the ear through the surrounding 
gloom, and indicates his position ; when ni'ar 
enough to hear the hail of his customers, he makes 
his way unerringly to the spot by no\V> and then 
soumiing his btjl ; this is immodiatply answered 
by anotlK'r shout, so that in a shoit time tlie glare 
of his fire may be distinguished as he emerges 
from the darkness, and glides noiselessly alongside 
the ship where he is wanted. 

The amount of cajiital necessar’'^ to start in the 
purl line may be as follows : — I have said that the 
■boats are all of the skiff kind — generally old ones, 
which they paten up and repair at but little cost. 
They purchase these boats at fiom 3^. to Ol. each. 
If we take the average of these two sums, the 
items will be — 

£ s. d. 

Boat . . , . . 4 10 0 

Pewter measures . . . 0 6 0 

Warming pot . . . 0 16 

Fire stove . . . . 0 6 0 

(Gallon cqn . . . > . 0 2 6 

Two pins of beer 0 8 0 

Quart of gin . . . 0 2 6 

Hiigar and ginger . . . 0 10 

Licence . . . . 0 3 6 

Total £5 10 0 

Thus it requires, at the very least, a capital of 
6L to set up as n purl-man. 

Since the Waterman's Hall has had the granting 
of licences, there have been upwards of 14^ 
issued ; but out of the possessors of those many are 
dead, some have left for other business, and others 
arc too old and feeble to follow the occupation 
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nn 3 - lohger, so that out of the whole number 
tlicre remain only 35 purl-men on the river, 
and these are thus 'divided: —23 ply their 
tiade in what is called " the pool,’* that is, from 
Kxecutio?K l^ntk to RatclilT* Cross, anting the 
cool-hiden and do a%tolei;nble busindlss 

amongst the sailors and the hard-working and 
thirsty coal-whippers ; 8 dbrl-men follow their 
calling from Ex^utibn Do^ to London Bridge, 
apd sell their coingiodity among the ships loaded 
with corn, potatoe®, &c ^ and 4 are known to fre- 
quent the various reaches beiow Limehouao Hole, 
where the colliers aie* obliged to lie at times in 
sections, waiting till they are sold on the Coal 
Exchange, aid some oxen go down the river ns 
far as the ballast-fightora the Trinity' Oonipam% 
for the pn,^pn8e of supplying the ballast fetters. 
The purl^ien cannot sell much to the unfortunate 
ballast- heifx CIS, for they are suffering uftder all 
the honors ol an abominable truck system, and 
are compelled to t.ike from the publicans about 
W.'pping and Sliadwoll, wh" arc their employers, 
litrge quantities of filthy stuff ♦orapounded espe- 
cially for their use, for which the^ arc charged 
exorbitant pi ices, being thus and in a variety of 
other ways mercilessly robbed of their earnings, so 
that they^and their families are left in a slate of 
almost utter destitution. One of thg purl igcn, 
whose bout is No. 44, has lioops like those used 
by gipsies for pitching their tents; these he fastens 
to each side of the boat, ovcT which he draws a 
t.irred canvas coxcring, water-proof, and beneath 
this he sliieps the greater part of the a ear, seldom 
going ashitre except for tiie purposc^f getting • 
tiesh supply of liquors for trade, oi^fooii^ hiiflself. 
He generall} casts anchor in some unfrequented, 
nook down the iiver, wheie he enjoys all the quiet 
of a Th.iines heiinit, after the hiboiir of the da}' 
To obtain the necessary heat during the winter, he 
fits a funnel to^his fii e-stove to tarry away the 
smoke, and thus wanned he sleeps avvaj', in deiianeg 
of the severest weather. • 

It appears from the facts above given that 210/. 
i.s the gross amount of capital employed in this 
business. On an average all tlie 3’ear round 
each purl-man sells two “pins” -of beer week h', 
independent of gin ; but little gin is thus sold 
m the siiininer, but in the wanter a considerable 
quantity of it^is used in making ihb purl. The 
men pui chase the beer at Is, per pin, and sell it 


weather-beaten tars W'ho in former time^ alone 
were licensed, are generally young men, who 
have been in the habit df following some river 
employment, ^nd who, eij^her from some accident 
having be^len them in tl^e course of th|jr work, 
or from tlfeirfi referring thif easier task m sitting 
in their boat an^ rj^ing leisbrely about to con- 
tinuous labour, nave started in the line, anB wlti- 
' mated}' superseded the old river dealers. This is 
eaftly explained. No man labouring on the river 
would purchase fr^ a stranger when he knew 
thnt^il own ftdlow^orkman was afloat, and was 
prepared to serve him with as good an article; 
besulcs he might not Ijpve money, and a strnngow 
could not be expected to give tryst, but his old 
acquaintance Would imyco little sernjfle in doing so. 
!• tins wn}' tho customers of the purl-men are 
securetl ; and man}' of these people do so much 
more than tlic avenige amount of busineas above 
.stated, that it is no unusual tWiig to see some 
of them, after four or five years on tho river, 
t.iko a public-house, spring up into tho rank of 
licensed vict^iUers, and finally become men of 
'flbstnnce. 

I conversed with one who had been a coul- 
whipper. lie stated that ho had met with an 
accident while at w^rk which^re vented him from 
following coal-whipping any Ir^er. He had fallen 
from the ship’s side into a barge, aii^d W'as for a long 
time iiwthc hospital. When he came out he found 
he could not woik, and had no other prospect 
before hiBi but t|io union. “ I thought I ’d 
*l)e by this time toes up in Ste]>ncy churchyard," 
he said, *'and grinning the hd of an old coffin." 
In this extremity a neighbour, n watornmn, w'hn 
hud Jong know'll him, advised him to take to tho 
purl business, and gave liim not only the advice, 
lint sufficient mom'y to enable him to put it in 
practice. The man accordingly 'got a boat, and 
wa.s soon afloat among hn^ old workmates. In 
this line he flow makes out a living for himself 
and his family, ofid reckons himself abi’8*to clear, 
one week with the other, from IS.'?, to 20s. “ I 

ihouM do much be»er,” he* said, “ if people 
w'ould only pay what they owe ; but there arc 
some who never think of j^ing anything." He 
has between 10/. and 207. ^ue to him, and 
never expects to get a farthing of it. 

The following is the form of licence issued by 
the Watermen’s Company: — 


at 4d. per pot, which leaves them a piafit of ^ on 
the two pins, and, allowing them 6d, pir day profit 
on the gin, it gives l/.*7s. per week profit to each, 
or a total to all handisof 4*7/. 5s. per week, and a 
gross total of 2457/. profit made off the sale of 
08,280 gallons of beer, beside gin sold on the 
Thames in the course of the year. From this 
amount must be deducted 31%/. lOx., which is 
paid to boys, at the rate of 3#. 6d. per week ; it 
being necessary for each purl-man to employ a 
lad to take care of the boat while he is on board 
the ships serving his customers, or traversing the 
tiers. This deduction being made leaves 61/. 2s. 
per annum to each purl-man as the piffit on bis 
year’s trading. 

The present race of purl-men, unlike the 
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BUMBOAT.s 


Hiikiiv « iccv I herein certify that 
inches, .10 years • u r 

of see, dark • , » *** parish of 

hair, ssllow com- k , in the county of Middle- 

Sid Vic. registered in a 

cap. 47, soc. 25. ; book of tho^ Company of the Mas- < 
ter, Wardens, and Common^ ty of Watermen and 
Lightermen of the river Thames, kept for that 
purpose, to use, work, ffr navigate a boat called 
a skiff, named , number , 

for the {tfirpose of selling, disposing of, or exposing 
for sal^ to and amongst the seamen, or other per- 
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flons employed in and about any of the ahips or 
vessels upon the said river, any liquors, slops, or 
otljcr articles whatsoever, between London Bridgq 
and L^eliousc Hole ; ^nirt tbe said boat is trot to 
be une* oil tlio said reiver for uiy, o^er purpose 
than the aforesaid. V 

,W’ ‘ter man’s Hall, ' 

Jas. BaKyon, Cleric. 

Bc'ide the regulHr pnrl-mon, or, as they may* be 
called, bninbont'inen, tliere arc two or tliree others 
who, perhaps unable to pur^iase a boat, ftiKl take 
outjthe licence, have nevertheless for a number of 
i.yeai’H contrived to carry, on a traffic in spirits 
among the ships in the Thames. Their pnicticeis 
to carry a flaY tin bottle ccucealed itbout tbeir per- 
son, with which they go on board the first shifnin 
a tier, where they are well known by those who 
may be there employed. If the seamen wish for 
any B})irit the aiver- vendor immediately supplies 
it, entering the name of the customers served, as 
none of the vendors ever receive, at the time of sale, 
any money for what they dispose of ; they keep 
an acoonnt till their customers recenu their wagls, 
when tlK.*y always contrive to be. present, and in 
general succeed in gotting what is owing to them.< 
What their profit^ are it i^ impossible to tell, 
perhaps tliey nmy^qiial those of the regular piiil- 
man, for they go on board of almost every ship* 
in the course of the day. When their t,’n bottle 
is empty they go on shore to replenish it, doing so 
time after time if necessary. " 

It is remuikuble that although these people are 
perfectly well known f-o every purl-man on the 
river, who have seen them day by day, for many 
years going on board the various ships, and are^ 


thoroughly cognizant of the purpose of their Visits, 
there has never been any information bid against 
them, nor have they been in any way interrupted 
in theif business. 

• .Thwe b ope of these river sjiirit^ellcrs wno 
has pursued the Evocation for ^f^e greater part of 
his life; he is a native of the south of Ireland, 
now very old, and ^ a liitJte ^rivelled-up man. 
He may still be seen every daf, going from ship 
to ship by scrambling pverf>|be quarters where 
they are lashed together in tiers— a feat sometimes 
attended with danger to the young and strong ; 
yet he works his way with the agility of a man 
of 20, gets oil board the ship he wants, and 
when there, were he not sih wc?l known, be 
nnight. bo thought to be some official sent to take 
an inventory of the contents of the i^hip, for he 
has Rt^ill times an ink-bottle hanging fiOm one of 
his coat buttons, a pen stuck over his ear, spec- 
tacles on his nose, a book in his hand, and really 
has all the appeaiance of a man determined on doing 
business of some sort or other. He possesses a sort 
of ubiquity, for go where you will through any part 
of the pool you aie sure to meet him. He seems 
to be expected everywhere ; no one appears to be 
surprised at his,, picsence. Captains and mates 
pass him by unnoticed and unquestioned; As sud- 
debly as He comes does he disappear, to start up in 
some other place. II is visits are so regular, that 
it would scarcely look like being on board ship if 
‘*old D— — , the whiskey man,” as he is called, 
did not make his appearance some tidie during the 
l^ay, for hT seems to be in some sVtangc way 
ideEtified with .the river, and with every ship that 
I frequentw it. 


OF THE NUMBERS, CAriTAL, AND INCOME OF THE STREET- 
SELLERS' OF SECOND-HAND ARTICLES, LIVE* ANIMALS, 
MINEtlAL PRODUCTIONS, E'lt:. 


The hawkers of s.’cond-ha^d articles, live animals, 
mineral productions, and natural curiosities, form, 
as we have seen, ^aSi*ge important classes of the 
street-sellers. Accor<iiug to the facts already given, 
there appear to be at present in the streets, 90 sel- 
lers of metal warei, including the sellers of second- 
hand trays and Italiao-irons ; 30 sellers of old 
linen, as wrappers and tow'clhng ; 80 vendors of 
second-hand (buni^ linen and Cklico ; 30 sellers of 
curtains ; 80 sellers of carpeting, &c. ; 80 sellers 
of bed-ticking, I’.c. ; 6 aellers of old crockery ^nd 
glass ; t26 sellers of old rauaictr^inatnitneiits ; 6 
vendors of aecond^hana weapons ; 6 sellers of old 
curiosities ; 6 vendors of telescopes and pocket 
glasses; 30 to 40 seller^ of other tniicellaneous 
second-hand articles ; 100 *eller8*of men’s second- 
hand clothes 30 aellers of old boots and shoes ; 
15 vendor*, of old iiots; 60 sellers of women’s 
second-hand apparel ; 30 vendors of second-hand 
bonnets, and 10 sellprssf old furs; 116 sellers of 
second-hand articles at Bmithfield-maxket 
making altogether 7^6 street-seller* of second- 
hand commodities. • 

But some of the above trades are of a tem- 


porary character only, as in the case of the ven- 
dors of old linen towelling or wrappers, carpets, 
bed-ticking, &c. — the same persons who sell the 
one often selling the , others ; the towels and 
wrappers, moreover, are offered for sale only on 
the Monday and Saturday nights. Assuming, 
then, that upwards rf 100 or onb-sixth of the 
above nurjjier Sell two different second-hand 
articles, or^are not continually employed at that 
department of street-traffic, we find the total num- 
ber of street-sellers Imlon^ng to this class to be 
about 500., 

Concerning the nuitiber selling live animals in 
the streets, the#e are 60 men vending fancy and 
sporting dogs ; 200 sellers and ** duffers ” of 
English birds; 10 sellers of parrots and other 
foreign birds ; 8 sellers of Birds’-nests, &c. ; 2Q 
vendors of squirrels ; 6 sellers of le^ erets and 
wild rabbits ; 35 vendors of gold and silver fish ; 
20 vendors of tdl^ses ; and ll sellers of snail*^, 
frogs, wprms, &c. ; or, allowing tor the tempottury 
and mixed character of many of these trades, we 
may say that there are 200 conr^tly eng^ed 
in this branch of street-coUmteroe. 
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Then of the street-sellers of mineral productions^ 
and luitural curiosities, there arc ^6 vendors of 
coala i 1500 sellers of coke; 14 sellers of tan- 
tuif ; 150 vendors of salt; 70 sellers of sand'; 
iiG selkfs of shells ; or 111^ in all. ?^oni this 
number the AJdiers of sheila fiust be deducted , *08 
the bhclbtrade.is not a special bAnch of street- 
tr.ifiic. We therefore,^5ert that the number 
of people engoAd in this* latter class of street- 
business ainoiintf to about 1900. 

Now, adding af(*th««c sums together, we have 
the following table as to tfee numbers of indivi- 


duals conipmed in division of the London 

street-folk, viz. the street-sellers : — 

1. Costei’iuongers (including men, 
women, and chiluren engaged in the 

tale of fiuit, vegetables, game, • • 

poultr 3 ’',ftlosver 8 , &c,) 30,000 

2. Htrfct-sellers of green stuff/' 
including water-cresses, t^ickweed 

and giu’n'sel, turf, Ac 2,000 

3. Street-sellers of eatables and 

drinkables « - . 4,000 

4. Street-fellers of stationery, 

rature, and hue arts ...... 1,000 

5. Street sellers of manufactured • 

articles ii>f metal, crockery, glass, tex- 
tile, chemical, and miscellaneous sub-^ 

aUinces 4,000 • 

C. Street sellers of second-hand 
articles, including tlie 'sellers of old 
metal articles, old glass, old linen, old 
clotlics, gld shoes, Ac 500 

7. Stri'et-sellers ol live animals tfc 

dogs, birds, gold and silver fish,tqui^ • 
rels, leverets, tortoises, snaiU, Ac. , * 200 ^ 

8. Htreet-sellors of miner, il pi educ- 
tions and natural curiopilies, as coals, 

coke, tan- turf, salt, e.ind, shells, Ac. 1,900 


Tot ‘I, N%MBT'n of 8*Titi3T:T-F?FLLBii3 43,040 

• 

The =10 numbers, it should he remembered, are 
given rather as an approximation to the truth 
than as the absolute fact. It would therefore be i 
s.ifcr to making nil duo allowance f«»r the I 
temporary and miired cHaracter of many branches 
of street-commerce, that there are about 40,000 
people engaged in felling articles in the streets of 
London. I am induc^to believe that this is 
very near the rea^ number of street- scl I en^ from 
the wholesale returns of the pladFs where the 
street-sellers purchale their goods, and which I 
have always niode js point of collecting from the 
best authorities connected ,witlff the vatrows 
branches of street-traffic. The statistics of thh 
fish and green markets, the^ s Wag-shops, the 
old clothes exchange, the tiird-deitlers, which I 
have caused to be collected for the ffrst time 
ill this courrtry, all tend to fjorniborate IdKls esti- 
mate. 

^ The next fact to bh evolvt»d is the ttmmmt of 
capital invested in the stroet^i^ of Second-hand 
. Articles, of Live Annnfils, and of Mineral PFoduoi 
tioos. And, first, os to the money employed in 
the Second-hand Street-Trade* 


jl| The following tables will show the amottn^of 
capital invested in this branoli of street bueiuess. 

Str«£t-Selhr» qf Seconi-^nd Metal Tlam. 

80 stalls, each ; 20*barroW8, If. £ s, rf. 
each ; st^k-fiohey lor ^OVendors, at 

10s. per head \ * jj^ 52 10 0 

Street-Seflers of Second-hand MHal Tj'Syf. 
oStock-money for 20 sellers, at 6s. 
each 61)0 

Str^’Sellers of ot^ Seconddiand McUil Aiiicles, 
as Italian, and Plat Irons. 

Stock-money for 2t vendors, at 5s. 
each; 20 stabs, at 8s. each . * ® ^ 

^ Street-SelUrs of Second-hand Linen, Ac. 

Stock-money for 80 vendors, at 5s. 
per- head 7100 

Strmt-SeUers of Second hand i(Sw>*wf) Linen and 
Calico. 

Stock-money for 80 vendors, at 10#. 

%acU . . ? 40 ^ 

Sircet-Sdlera of Second-hand Curtain'S. 
Stock-money for SO solfcrs, aft 5s. 
each 7 10 0 

• tp 

Street' Sellers of Second hand Cay[>eling, TlanntU, 
0 SiocHny-legs, ^c. 

Stock inoney for 30 sellers, at 6#. 
each 900 

Street-Sellers of Se^nd-hand Bed-H6hiny, 
Sachin y, PHnye, 

Stock -money for 80 sellers, at 4s. 
each 600 

Sheet- Sellers of Second-hand Glass and Orockci'y. 

6 barrows, 16#. each ; 6 boskets, 

1 #. Od. eochs; stock-mctfiey Iot 6 ven- 
dors, at 5s. cac^ ^690 

Street-Sellers qf Second-hand Miscellaneous 
%4riidesf 

Stock money for 6 venders, at 16#. 

each 8 16 0 

Street-Sellers andDvtfsrs qf %$cond-hand Mmk, 
Stock -money for 25 sellers, at 'll. 

each • 26 0 0 

Street-Sellers of Second-luind Weajpons. 

Stock-money for 6 vendors, at If. 

%ach 6^0 

Sirecf-Stdl^'s tf Second-hand CuriBs^iss. 

6 barrows, 16#. each; stock -money 
fi>r 6 vendors, *at 16#^per head . . 9 0 0 

StreehSellers qf *Second-hand Telescopes and 

• PochehOUsMSss* ^ 

Stock-money for ^ vendmrS, at^. 

«ach ^ . . . . * 24 b 0 

Street Sellers qf other Mucellamqm JirticUs. 

80 i|nlts, Bi. each ; stodc-mofiey ioft 
30 sutlers, at IBs. dlidh ..... 


80 0 0 
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'■ Strtet-SelUrs qf Men's Second-hand Clothes, 

100 linen bags, at 2^. each ; stock- £ s. d. 
money for 100 sellers, 15 j. each . 85 0 0 

Street-Sellers of Second-hand Booi^ and Shoes. ^ 

10 stalls, at 8^. each*? 30 baskeAs, ft V 
2s. 6d. each ; • stock*moriejV for 30 
selb'iT, at 10«. each . . . . ^ . 20 5 0 

Street- Sdhrs of Second-hand Hats. 


each seller), at 6<f. each ; 1200 long £ s. d. 
cages (allowing 6 cages to each seller), 
at 2$. each ; 1800 large cages (avera- 
ging 9 cages to each seller), at 2js. 6d. 
each. Stock-monejfc^hr 200 sellers, at 

2Q<s. each . . g55 0 0 

' Str^t-Sellers of Parrots, Ac, 

20 cages, at 10«^ , 

money for 10 sellers, at 30s. eaq^ . 25 0 0 


30 irons, two to each man, at 25. each; 

CO blocks, at I 5 . 6d. per bloc|g5i stock- o 1 
money for 15 vendors, at IO5. eagh . 15 0 0 

aStreet-Sellers of Women's ^econd-hand Apparel. 

Stock-money 4for 60 sellers, at lOs. 
each ; 50 baskets, at 25. Gd. each *1 01 5 0 

Street-Sellers of Second-hand Bonnets. 

10 umbrellas, at 85 . each ; 30 bas- 
kets, at 25. G(h« Oach ; stock-money 
for 30 sellers, at 55 . each . . . . 12 J 5 0 


Street-Sellers of BiRb'-Nests. 

3 hamper baskets, cat 6d. each . , 16 

Street- Sellers of’ Spurrcls.^ 

Stock-money for 20 vendors, at 105^ 
each ,...,1000 

I "‘Street Sellers of Leverets, Wild RahlnU,' dr. 

6 baskets, at 25. each ; stock-money 
for G vendors, at 5s. each .... 220 

Street- Sellers of Gold and Silver Fish. 


Street Sellers of Second-hand Furs. ^ 

Stock-money for 10 vendors, dt « 

7 s. Gd. each 3150 

Street’ Sellers of Second-hand Articles in 
SmitJ field- mat ':et. 

80 sellers of harness sets and col- 
lars, at an average capital of I 65 . each ; 

6 sellers of saddles and pads, at 155. 
each ; 10 sellers of bits, at 85 . each ; 6 
sellers of wheel -springs and trtiys, at 
I 65 . each ; 6 sellers of boards and 
trestles for stalls, at IO 5 . eacli ; 20 
sellers of barrows, small carts, and 
trucks, at 5i, each ; 6 sellers of goat 
carriages, at 81. each ; 6 sellers of 
shooting galleries and guns for ditto, 
and drums for costers, at 155. each ; 

10 sellers of measures^, weights, and 
scales, ati|255. each ; 6 sellers of po- 
tato cans and roasted-chestnut appa- 
ratus, at 51. each ; >3 sellers ^f ginger- 
beer trucks, at 51. each ; 6 sellers of 
pea-soup cans and pi^Wed-eel kettles, 

16s. each ; 2 sellers* of elder- wine 
vessels, at I 65 . ea^h. Thus we find 
that the average number of street- 
sellers frequenting Smfthfield-market 
once a week is 116, and the average 
capital .......... 217 0 0 

Total AMooirCr of Capital bk- 

LONOINOrTO fiTKElCT-SELLBBfl ft OF ^ * 

Seookikhanb Akticlbsc .... 621 14 
STASXT-SlSLLKIlft OF LiTB ANIKALB. 

c 

Street-Sellers of Dogs. ^ 

Stock-money for 20 sellers (in- 
cluding kennels and keep), at 6/. 16s. 
each seller 116 0 0 

Strset-SHlers and Differs <f Birds (English). 

2400 iiiwU cages reckoning 12 to **0 


35 glass globes, at 25. each ; 85 
small nets, at Gd. each ; stock-money 
for 35 vendors; at ISs. each . . . 30 12 6 

Strect-SelUrs of Tortoises. 

Stock-money for 20 vendors, at IO5. 
each, . . * 25 0 0 

Street-Sellers of Syiails, Freys, Woinis, Snakes, 
JJedyehoys, dr. 

H baskets, at I 5 . each .... 14 0 

Total as^ount op Capital be- 
LONafKo TO Strket-Selleiis op Live 
Animals' 798 10 0 

Street-Sellers of Mineral Productions and 
Natural Curiosities. 

Street- Sel lei s of Coals. * 

30 two-horse vans, at 70^. each ; 100 
horses, at 201. each ; 100 carts, at lOf. 
each ; 160 liorses, at 10^. each ; 20 
donkey or pony carts, at If. each ; 20 
donkeys or ponies, at If. IO 5 . each j 
210 sets of weights anvl scales, at 
If. IO 5 . each ; stock-money for 210 
vendors, at 21. each 7,485 0 0 

Street-Sellers of Coke'. 
lot) vans, at 70f. each ; lOO'^horses, 
at 20f. each ; 300 carts, at l^lf. each ; 

300 horses, at lOf. each ; 600, donkey- 
carts, at If. cLch ; 500 donkeys, at If. 

9 each; 200 trucks and barrows, at IO 5 . 
each ; 4800 sacks for the 100 vans, at 
85 . Gd. each ; 8600 lacks for the 300 
carts ; 3000 sacks for the 600 don- 
key carts ; 1662 sacks for the 550 
trucks and barrows ; 800 sacks for 
the 60 women ; stock-money for 1600 
vendors, at If. per head . . . 19,936 12 0 ' 
^ Street-Sellers <f Tan- Turf 
12 donkeys and carts, at 2f. each ; 
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2 trucks, at 1 5s. each ; itock-money £ *. d. 

for 14 vendors, at lOs. ©ach . . . 32 10 0 

Street-SeUera of Salt, 

75 donkeys ^and carts, at* 21, 5s. 
each ; 75 barror^s, at 10s. teach,' • 

stock-money for 1 50 vendors, at 6s 
each - 251 

Str^’Sdlm's of Sand. 

20 horses, at 10f.*eaclt; 20 carts, 
at 3/. each ; 60 baskets, at 2s. each ; 
wages of 30 men, at 3«. per day for 
each ; expenses for keep of 20 horses, 
nt 10s. per l^ead ; estimated stock- 
money for 30 s(‘llefs, at 5\ each ; 40^ 
barrows, at 15s. each ; stock -money * 

for the bafrow-mcn, at Is. 6d. each . 320 5 0 

Street- Set levs of Shells. 

Stock-money for 70 vendors, at 5s. 
each ....17100 

• . 

Total Capital belonotno to 
Strket-Sklleiis op Mineral PR(f 
nucTioNs, ETC 28,043 2 0 

• River-Sellers of Purl. 

35 boats, at Al. 10.?. each ; 35 sets • • 

of measures, at 5s. the set ; 35 warm- 
ing pots, at ls.6rf. each ; 35 fire-stoves, 
at 6s. each ; 35 gallon cans, at 2s. 6rf. 
each ; 70 ‘Spins’’ of beer, at 4s. per 
** pin 33 quarts of gin, at 2s. 5d. « 
the quart ; 85 licences, at 3s. 6^. ; • • 

stock-money for spice, &c., at Is. each 208 5 0 

Hence it would appear that the gross amount 
qf property belonging to the street-sellers may be 
reckoned as follows : — 

Value of Atodc-in-trade belonging 

to costermongers 25,000 0 0 

Ditto street-sellers of green-stitff .149 0 0 

Ditto street-sellers of eatables 

and drinkables 9,000 0 0 

Ditto 8tree^Bellers of stationery, 
literature, and the fine arts . .• . 400 0 0 

Ditto street-sellers o? manufac- 
tured articles . * 2,800 0 0 

Ditto street-sellers of seqpud-hand 

articles 621 14 0 

Ditto 8treet-8ellcr%of Jive animals Jd8 lO 0 
Ditto street-sellers^ of mineral * 

productions, &c 28,043 2 0 

Ditto river-sellers of purl . . .^208 5 0 

Total Amount op Capital bk- 
ix>NaiNa TO Tint Loudon Street- 

Sellers 67,023 11 0 

TUe gross value of the stock in trade of the 
London street-sellers may then be estimated nt 
about 60,0 OOf. 

^ KOOHE, OR ** Takings,” of the Stkeet-Skliers 
OP Second-hInd Articles. • 

We have now to estimate the receipts of each of 
the above-mentiooed classes. 


, Street-Sellers of Second-hand .Ifefnl Warea. 

I was told by seveml in Ais trade £ s. d. 
^at there were 200 old metal sellers 
in the streets, Ihit, from th^ best in- 
formation q/ ny Command, V»t more 
than 50 appear to by stnctly sireeC- 
sellers, unconnected with shopkeep- 
ing. Estimating a weekly receipt, 
pereindividiial, of 15s. (half being 
profit), the yearly street •outlay 
nmongftWs body amdtats to . . 1,950 0 0 

Street-Sellers of Second-hand Afetal-Tray.-*, t(r. 

Calculating that 20 parsons take in 
the one or two nights* sale 4s. a week 
euch, on secoift-hand trays (33 pef 
ceiSt. being the rate of profit), the 
street expenditure amounts yearly to 208 0 0 

Street- Sellers of otker Second-kand^Metal A rficles, 
as Italian, and Rial IronSf d'c. 

There are, I am informe<J, 20 per- 
sons selling Italian and fiat irons re- 
gularly throu^out the year in the 
streets of London ; each takes upon 
|san average 6s. weekly, which gives 
an annual oxpenditu|j|p of upwards of 312 0 0 

I Stresl-Sellers of Second-ha%d Linen, dx. 

* There are at present 30 men aid 
women ^ho sell towelling and can- 
vas wrappers in the streets on Satur- 
day and Monday ni/jius, each taking 
ih the sale of those articles 9s, per 
week, thns giving an nnfiual outlay 

of 702 0 0 

* Street-Sellers of Second-hand {burnt) Linen and 

^ Calico. 

The most intelligent man whom I 
met with in this trade calculated that 
there were 8(F of these second-hand 
street-folk plying^ their trade two 
nights in the week ; and that they 
took 8s. each weekly, afcout halll^of it 
being profit ; thus the annual street 
expenditure would be . . . 1,664 0 0 

Street-Sellers of Second-luaf^ Curtains. 

From the best data at my command 
there are 30 individuals who are en- 
gaged in the street-sale of second- 
hand curtains, and reckoning the 
weekly takings of each to be 5s., we 
find the yearly sum spent in4the st^ts ^ 

up<fti secqnd^faand^urtains amounu yt 390^ 0 0 

I Street-Sellers of Seco'nd-ha.md Carpeting, Flanrsels, 
^tocking-legs, dec, 

I am informed that same persons 
selling curtains sell also second-hand 
carpeting, &c.*; their weekly average 
takings appdar to be about 6s. each 
in the sale of the above articles, thus 
we have a yearly outlay 1>f.« . . , 468 0 

^ Street-Sellers qf Second-hand Bed-Hehkig, 
Sacking, Fringe, Ac. 

The street sellers of curtains, car- 
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peting, &c., of whom tliere are 30, £ b. d. 

are also the street-selkrs of bed-tick- 
ing, sacking, fringe, &C. Their weekly ^ 

takings for the sale of these artilles 
amount to 4«. each. r*Hence w& 
that the sum spent yearly in the 
stje^s upon the purchase ot bed-tick- 
ing, &c., amounts to 312 0 0 

tStreet-Sellcrs of Second-hand Glass and ^ 
Crocl'ery^, 

Calculating that each oi the six 
dealers takes 12s. weekly, with a 
* profit of 6s. or 7s., we ficid there is 
annually expeikdcd in this department 
of street-comWrce . . ' . . . 187 4 0 

Street-Sellers of Serov d-hand Miscellaneous 
Articles. 

From the beat data I have tieen 
able to obtain, it appears that there 
are five street-sellers ^engaged in the 
sale of these second-hand articles of 
amusement, and the receipts of tW 
whole are 10^. weekly, about half 
being profit, thus giving a yearly ex- ' 

penditure of . . fe* • • 520 0 0 

Street-Sellers and 'Duffers' of Second-luind Mude, 

A broker wiio itras engaged ih this 
traffic estimated— and an intelligent 
street-seller agreed in the computation ^ 

— that, take the year through, •at least 

26 individuals are regularly, but few * 

of them fully, occupie*d with this 

traffic, and that their weekly takings 

average 30s. each, or an aggregate 

yearly amount of 196 Of. The weekly 

profits run from 10$. to 16/., and 

sometimes ths well-known dealers 

clear 40^. or 50«. a w^ck, while others 

do not tpke 6s 1,960 0 0 

Street-Seller^ of Second-hand Wea 2 )ons. 

In this traffic it may he^ estimated, 

1 am assured, that t^jere are 20 men 
engaged, each taking,, as an average. If. 
a week. In somi' Weeks a man may 
take 5L ; in the next month he may 
sell no weapons at all. From 80 to 
60 {>er oent is the usual ^te of profit, 
and the yearly street ou^y on these 
second-hand offensive or defensive 
n^apons is . . . . « . . . . 1,040 0 0 

Str^et-Selkrs qf Second-hand CivreosUirs. 

There are not now Vnore than six 
men who carry on this trade apart 
from other commerce. Theip average 
takings are 16s. weekly each man, 
about two-thirds being profit, or 
nearly ’ 284 0 0 

StreH-Selhrs of SeconflMnd Telescopes and 
Pocket-Glasses. 

There are only six men at present 
engaged in the s^e of telescopes aiid 
pocket-glasses, and their weekly 


average takings are SOf. each, giving £ s. d. 
a yearly expenditure in the streets of 468 0 0 

Street-Sellers qf othex Second-hand Miscellaneous 
^ Articles. 

If we redcon ihat there are 30 
street-sellers carrying on a traffic in 
second-hand miscelkneous* a:^icles, 
and that eUch takes 10 ^. weekly, we 
find the annual outlay ig thfeostreets 
upon these articles amounts to . , 780 0 0 

Street-Sellers of Men's Second-hand Clothes. 

The streeC-sale of men’s second- 
hand wearing apparel is carried on 
icincrpally by the Irish and others. 

From the best information I can 
gather;^ there appear to be upwards 
of 1200 old-clothes men buying 
left-off apparel in the metropolis, 
one-third of whom are Irish. There 
are, however, no|^ more than 100 of 
these who sell in the streets the 
articles they* collect ; the average- 
takings of each of the sellers are 
about 205. W’eekly, their trading 
being chiefly on the Saturday nights 
ana Sunday mornings. Their profits 
are from 60 to 60 per cent. Esti- 
ii^ating the number of sellers at 100 , 
and their weekly takings at 20 ^. each, 
we have an annual expenditure of 6,200 0 0 

Stfeet-Selijirs of Second-hand Boots and Shoes. 

Theref' are at present about 30 in- 
dividuals engaged in the street-sale 
of second-hand boots and shoes of all 
kinds; some take as much as 8 O 5 . ^ 

weekly, while otliers do not vako 
more than half that amount ; their 
profits being ^out 50 per cent. 

Beckoning that the weekly average 
takings are 20 ^. each, we have a 
yearly expenditure on second-hand 
boots end shoesjif 1,660 0 0 

Street-Sellers of Second-hand Hats. 

Throughout the year there are 
not more than 15 uen constantly 
“ working ” this branch of street- 
traffic. The average weekly gains 
of each are abojit lOs.^ ana in 
order to clear that sum tjiey must 
take 2 O 5 . Hence the gross gains of 
the class will be 390f. per annum, 
while the sum yearly expended in the 
streets upon secoiM-hand hats will 
amount altogether to 780 0 0 

Street-Sellers of Women's Second-hand Apparel. 

The number of persons engaged in 
the street-sale of women’s second- ' 

band apparel is about 450, each of 
whom takes, upon an average, 16s. per 
week ; one-half of this is clear gain. 

Thus we find the annual outlay in 
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tlje streets upon women s s-econd-hniui £ $. ( 

appttxel is no loss than » , . . 1,950 0 • 

BtreJ-Selhns of Second hand Bonnets. 

Therefore at present 39 persons 
{nearly one haVf of whom are in^lli jers. 
and tiie others slrcet-sellers) who sfll 
second-hand straw and other Jjnnnets; 
some of these ai^ p^ced i» an um- 
brella turned u|^sidc down, while* 
others are spread ^|pon ^ wrapper on 
the stones. The average takings of 
this class of gtreet-sellera are about 
1 . each per week, and their clear gains 
not more than one-half, thus giving a 
yearly expenflitur# of . ^ . . . . 936 0 

SlVi'd-S llois qf SiCOiuldand Fins, • 

During*five months of the year there 
are as manV as 8 or 12 persons who 
sell furs m the etioet markets on 
..'^'atinday nights. Sundiiy mornings, 
and Monday nights. ‘ The weekly 
average takings ol each are nhout*l 2.s’., 
nearly three-fourths of which is cle%r 
profit. Reckoning that 10 individuals 
are engaged 20 weeks during the year, 
and that fach of these takes weekly 
12.1., we find the sum anmuilly 
expended in the streets on furs 

amounts to 120 0 

S()ret-Sdleis of St<'ond-ha ml Aiiiclcs in Suiifl 
ffld-markd. 

I am informed, by those w iio are in « 

^ a position to know, tliat tliere are i«)ld ' 
on an average every year in Sniith- 
field-markot about 024 sets of hanies.s, 
at 145. per set; 1500 collars, at 25. 
each; 686 padi, at Is. each; 1500 
saddles, at 5^. eish ; 936 bits, at Oc/. 
each; 520 paT of wheels, at lOi. per 
pair ; 624 pair of springs, at 85. ^d. 
per pair ; 832 jmir of trestles, at 
2.1. 6(/. per pith*; 520 boards, at 4 j. 
each; 1820 b irrows, at 25s. each; 

312 trucks, at SOs. each ; 208 trays, 
at Is. 3(/. each; 1040 sm^Jl carts, at 
635. each ; 1 66 goat-carriages, at 2O5. 
each; 520 Bhooting-galleries, at 145. 
each ; 812 guns for shooting-falieries, 
at IO5. each; 1040 drums for costers, 
at 35. each ; 2080 nfbasures, at Zd. 
each ; 2080 pair of latge scales, at 
6s, per pair; 2080 ^air of hand- 
scales, at 6<i. per pair; 80 roasted 
• chestnut-apparatus, at 2O5. each ; lOO 
ginger-beer trucks, at SOs. each ; 20 
eel-kettles, at 5s. each ; 100 p6tato- 
c^ns, at 17s. each ; 10 pea-soup cans, 
at 5s. each ; 40 elder wine ressels, at 
85. each ; giving a yearly expendi- 
ture of . . 10,242 3 

• 

Tota.Ii Sum op Monet Akkuallt • 

TAXES BY THE SxBEBT-SkLLERS OF 

Sbooxd-hand Articles . . . 33,461 1 


[ Strekt-Sellkus of Live Animals. 

I StreetScllas <f [Fana/ Pds). 

From* the hist data it appears that £ 5. </. 
I each hawkei^ S^lls “ fouf* or five 
occasionally in one iw'ek in the sum- 
mer, wh|^i tPadIft ’s orisk and days 
are long, and only two or three 
th# next week, when trade may be 
tbit, and during each week iif vvinter, 
wheij^yieic isn’t the sume chance.” 

C.ilciilating, then, that seven dogs are 
sold b}’’ each hawker in a foi might, 
at an average price* of fiO.v. each 
(many fetch 3^, iL, am^ 5/’.), and sufi- 
posiiig that hut 20 men are trad- 
irl|; in this line the year through, wo 
find that no less a sum i i yearly ex- 
I pended in this street- . 9,100 0 0 

SfxU't Sd/c I jf (f Sportini; Dinja. 

The amount *' turned over ” in the 
' tsaHe in sportflig dygs yearly, in Lon- 
i (I'ui, IS computed by the best informed 
^at about 12,000 0 0 

* • • 

Strcct-Sdlcrs afd Dnff'cr.i^ff Bn'f B'mU, 

^ {English), ’ 

There are in the metropolis 200 
j street-sellers of Knglish birds, who 
I may be sail! to stdl among them 7000 
I Ijiincts, at Zd. each , *3000 bullfmcbeg, 
at 25 6i/. each ; 400 piping^mllfmchcs, 
at 635. each ; 7000 gnldfinclies, at 
9i/, each ; 1500 chatfinebes, at 2.5. 6<Z. 

“each ; 700 greenfinches, at Sr/, each ; 

OOOn links, at I5. (^ich ; 200 nighlin- 
g.iles, at ].?. each , 600 redbreasts, at 
].‘>.each ; 3500 tl)rm*he.s and rustles, 
at 25. Qd. eacl#; 1400 blackbirds, at 
25. 6r/. eacii ; loyo canaries, at I5. 
each ; 10,000 sparrows, at \d. each; 

1500 starlings, at lx. (fc/. each ;*500 
magpies and jackdaws, at \)d. each ; 

300 redpnles, atOtf each ; 13U black- 
caps, at 4</. each ; 2000 *‘^«j|^ed 
birds, at 25. 5d. each. Thus making 
the sum annually expended in the 
put chase of birds in Ihe streets, 

amount to 8,624 12 2 

• 

Stved Sdlcvs of Parrots^ dr. 

Tfce number of individuals at pre- 
sent hawkTn^f parrots and other foreign^ 
birds in the streets is 10* who sell 
among them during th%year about 
500 birds. Beckoning each bird to 
sell at 1/., wc find the annual outlay 
upon parrots Wiiight in the streets to 
be 600/. ; adding to this the sale of 
8 110 Java sparrows and St. Helena 

— birds, as Wax-bills and Hfed-Vaks at 
♦s. 6i/. each, we have for the sum 
yearly ej^nded in the streets on the 
4 sale of fdleign birds 608 5 0 
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^mi’Sdlevs of Birdi-Nesls* ' 

There are at premnt only three £ s. d. 
persons hawking birij’-nest^, &c., in ^ 

the stre» t8 during the season, wlhch 
lasts from May tOr'^August; ^h^*sc 
street-sellers sell among t^em 400 ) 

BQslc, at 24 ^/. each ; 144 dnaifes, at 
Ijj. 6d, each; 4 hedgehogs, at Is. each; 
and about 2«.'8 worth of snails. Tins r 

makes the weekljl income of each 
amount to about 8.t. 6d. during a 
period of 12 weeks in the summer, 
t ami the sum annually expended on 
these ai tides to come to " . . . . lo 6 0 

SlreebSelhrs of Sqah\ eh. 

For five months of the year there 
are 20 men soiling squirrels in the 
streets, at frong 24tr** P®** 

profit, and averaging a weekly sale of 
six each. The average price is from 
25. to 25. M. Thus' 2400 sqiiiirels 
are vended yearly in the streets,* at 
a cost to the public of 240 0 0 

Sfvcd-ScUcrs of LevereiSy Wild Rahhits, dr. \ 

During the ye^^r ^here a”® about 
six individuals e:^po8ing for sale in the 
streets young chares and wild rabbits. 

These persons sell among them 800 » 

leverets, at Is. Qd. each ; and 400 
young wild-rabbits^ at id. ea(^, giving' 
ft yearly outlay of 29 8 c4 

Street-SeHcrs of (^old and Silver FUi. 

If wo calculate, in order to allow 
for thecessation of the trade during tho ’ 

winter, and often in the summi^r when 
costermongering is at its best, that 
but 85 gold-iish sejlers hawk in the 
streets and that for but half a ytar, 
each sailing six dozen weekl}', at 12s. 
the dozen, we find 65,520 fish sold, 
at au outlay of ; . . * . , . 3/27S 0 0 

Street’Sdlcrs of Torfohes. 

Estimating the cuuraber of indivi- 
duals selling toftoises to be 20, and 
the number of tortoises sold to be 
10,000, at an average piice of 8ci?. 
each, we find there is expended yearly 
.upon these creatures upwards of . . 338 6 8 

Strtci’Sellert qf Snaih, Ft'O^s, d c. 

There are T4 snail 'gatherers, and / 
they, bn an Average, gather six dosfhi 
quarts each in a year/ which ^ipplies 
a totnl of 12,6^ of utiails. \ 

The labourers in the gardens, I am 
informed, gather somewhat more than 
an equal quantity, the greater part 
being sold to the itrd-shopa ; so that 
altogether the supply of -enailt for 
the caged thrushes v,md blackbinfis of 
Xionden is about two ntillions ?md a 
half. Computing them at 2I,0<10 , 
quarts, and at 2d, a quart, the annual 


I outlay is 200f. Besides snails, there £ s, d. 
' are collected aSinually 500 frogs and 18 
toads, at Id. each, giving a yeiirly 
expenditure of 202 8 2 

Total, or Gross Takikos,'’ ot tUB 
Street-Sellers op Lite Aitt- 
MALS . 23,868 16 4 

<7 f (S 

Income, ok “ Takings,” op Street-Sellers 
op Mineral ritODpoTioi^i and Natural 
Curiosities. 

C. 

Sir tel- Sellers of Coals. 

The number of individuals engaged 
in the street-sale of coals ir 210 ; 
iheso distribute 2940 tons of coals 
weekly, giving an annual trade of 
152,8.^0 tons, at 1 /. per ton, and con-, 
sequeiitly a yearly expenditure by 
the poor of 152,880 0 0 

Street- Sellers of Cole. 

The number of individuals engaged 
in the stree.-sale of coke is 1500; 
and the total quantity of coke sold 
annually in the streets is computed 
at about 1,400,000 chaldrons. These ' 
are purchased at the gas factories at 
an average price of 85 . per chaldron. 

Reckoning that this is sold at 45 . per 

chaldron for profit, we find that the 

total gains of the whole class amount ' 

to 280,00,0/. per annum, and their* 

gross annual takings to . . . 840,000 0 0 

Street-Sellers of Tan- Turf, 

The number of tan -turf sellers in 
the metropolis is estimated at 1 4 ; 
each of these disposes of, upon an 
average, 20,000 per week, daring 
the year; selling them at I 5 . per 
hundred, and* realizing a profit ot 
44 ^. for each hundred. This makes 
the annual outlay in the street sal^of 
the above article amount to . . 7,280 0 0 

Slreet-Se^Urs qf Salt. 

There are at present 150 indi- 
viduals hawking salt in the several 
streets of London ; each of these pays 
at^ihe rate of 2 s. per etPt. for the salt, 
and retaik it^ 8 !bs. for which 
leaves Is. Id. profit on«'*every cwt. 

One day with another, wpt and dry, 
each of the street^eDfirs 'disposes d 
about 24 cwtj, or 18 teitts 15 ^ewt, 
per day for all hands, and this^ 'de- 
ducting Sundays; miidtes 5868 tons 
16 cwt. in the course of the year. 

The profit of Is. l(L per c%t. 

amounts to a yearly aggregate ipedfit 

of 6367L 16s. 3<f., or about i2L 

per aimtUB for each person in the 

trade while the tnm atintiaBy 

pended upon this article In the stteeta 

amounts to ...... * d 3 
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S(j*eet‘ScR€n of Sand £ s, d 
Calculating tho »ale at a Wd of 
sand |»cr day, for each horse and cart, 
at 2)«. 4>er load, we^ find# the sum 
annually expended in hon^-sand 
to be dpTSl. ; adding to this the stfhi 
spent yearly in hird-sand, 
the total street-axpetfditure# is . 6^807 0 0 

Stt^-Scfiers tf Shdfs. 

^here arc about individuals 
disposing ot shejU at ditferen* periods 
of the year. These »il aniopg them 
1,000,000 at !(/. each, giving an 
annual expenditure of . . . . 4,1 G6 13 4 

Total, or Gross Takings, op thh * * 

Strki^-Sellxrs op Minkral Tuo- 
nuorro^s and Natphal Ouni- • 
osiTiRS £1,020,228 39 

Ruxr-Sdhn <f PuiL 
There are at present 35 men follow- 
ing the trade of purl-selling on tUe 
river Thames to colliers. The weekly i 

profits of^this clans amount to 117/. 5x. 
per week, mid yearly to 0007/., while 
their annual takings is . . . . 8flD0 0* 0< 

Now, adding together the above and the other 
foregone results, we arrive at the following esti- 
mate as to the amount of money annually expended 
on the se^ral articles purchased in the streets of 
the metropolis. 


OF THE STR 

The persons 'nho traverse the streets, or call 
periodically ^at certain places to puichase articles 
which are usually sold at the door or within the 
house, are — according to the division I laid, down 
in the first numher ol this work — Street-Buyers. 
The largest, and, in eicry respect, the most 
remarkable body of these trader^ are the buyers 
of old clothes, and of I snail speak sepa- 

mtcly, devoting at the same time some space to 
the StRket-Jkws. It will also be necessary m 
give a brief account of tl^ Jews generally, for 
they are still a peculiar race, and itieet and sliop- 
trading aftiong thein#are in many resgects clSsely 
blended. • 

The principal thingt bought by the itinerant 
purchasers consist of w^te-paper, hai^ and mbbit 
t^ins, old umbrellas and parasols. Itiottlea and glass, 
broken metal, nags, dripping, grease, bones, tea- 
leaves, and old cloUies. • 

With the exception of the buyers of waste-paper, 
among whom are many ai^tive, energetic, and 
intelligent men, the stroetpbwyers are of the lower 
son, ^th as to means and intellijitence. The only 
ftirtber exceptian, perhaps, which t^ed notice 
PHre is, that among some umbrella-bufi^ there is 
edttiidembb smartnets, and sometimes^ m the re- 
of the rilis, dtc.. a sl^lit degree 
"of ikift The other street-purchasers-— such as the 


'^Wet»’fish . , . . £l,m,200 £ 

Dry fish ? 327,000 

SheU fish / 156,600 


Fishof alljcibda . . *. £1,460,800 

Vegetablli r. •* . • £202,400 

Green frmt . . , . 882,200 

Dy fruit . . . . , 1,000 

F^it and Vegetables .... 625,600 

Game, poultry, rabbits, &c. . . . 80,000 

Flowers, roots, &c 14,800# 

Water-cresses . . .* 13,900 

Chickweed, gm nsel, arid turf for Insds 14,570 

l^itables and drinkables 208,100 

ationery, literature, and fine arts . 88,400 

Manufactured articles , . . , . 188,200 

Second-hand articlfif^^T^^esanw . . 29,900 

Live animals (iWatidinff bird*, 

and goldfish) ........ 29,S0O 

Mineral productions {as coals, colo, 

^ salt, sand, %t:c) 1,022,700 

Total Sum rxpexdkd upon the 

VARIOUS ArTIC!.^ VENDED BY THE 

Street-Sellers* . . . . . £3,716,270 


Hence it appears that the street-sellers, of all 
ages, iiP the metropolis are about forty thousand 
in numbe^ — their stock-in-trade is worth about 
sixty thousand pounds — and their gross annual 
takings or receipts amount to no less than three 
millions and a half sterliflg. 


EET-BUYERS. 

hare-skin and. old metal nntl^mg buyers, are often 
old and infirm people of both sexes, of whom — 
perhaps by reasop of their infirmities- -not a few 
have been in the trade from their childhood, and 
are as well known If' sight ifi their respective 
rounds, as was the “ long-repiembcred beggar *' in 
former limes. \ 

It is usually the lot of a po^ person w'ho has 
been driven to the streets, or has adopted such a 
life when an edult, to sdl trifling things — i»uch 
as are bght to carry atidLrequii^ a small outlay- - 
in advttnc*"cl age. Old men and women totter about 
offering lucifer-mnichos, boot Sjid stay-laces, penny 
memorandum books, and such like. But the elder 
portion of the street-folk T havcimow to speak of 
do not t9)l,«but hty. The street slBler commends 
his wares, their cneapnesi, and excellence. The 
•nine sort of maiy when a buyer, depreemtes eveiy- 
tbing offered to huii,Jn%rd€fr to ensure a cheaper 
biigain, while mnnj*of the things thus obtabied 
find their we^r into streebsale, and are tbeli as 
much commenat*d for cheapness and gaoltiese, a* 
if they were the stack-in -trade ef #a aeale slop 
advertisement mimgeiy mal |)ita is done somaKfnes 
Igby the very man wb«, when a bttm, eondmniR^ 
I them ns utterly Talneless. Bat iIm 4s eomoMm to 
; all traddu 
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Of the Street-Buyers />f Rags, Broken ^ 
Metal, Bottlm, Glass, and Bones. 

I class all these nrtiSes under Oifie head, for, o® 
in<iuiry, I find no ii^dividunl supporting hiyiself 
by the trading in finy one of tSera.i I shall, 
therefore, describe the buyersi. of rajis, broken 
in%t^, bottles, glass, and bones, as a body of street- 
traders, but take the articles in whicli they traffic 
seriatim, pointing opt in what degree they ar^, or 
have been, wholly or partially, the staple of 8e\eral 
distinct callings. ® 

The traders in these things are not unpros- 
perous men. The poor creatures who may be 
seen picking up rags in the street are ** street- 
finders,” and^iot buyers. It is th<^ same with the 
poor old men who may be seen bending uiiler 
an unsavoury sack of bones. The bones have 
been found, or have be^n given for charity, and 
are not purchas^ii? ^ One^kb^' old man whom I 
met with, his eyes fixed on the middle of the 
carriage-way in the OH St. Pancras-road, and with 
whom I had some conversation, tpld me that the 
best friend he had in the world was a gentlenlhn 
who lived in a large house near the Regent’s- park, 
and gave him the bones which bis dogs had dune 
with ! “ If I can, sce^bisself, sir,’’ said the 

old man, “ he lure to give me any coppers he 
has in his coj^t-pocket, and that’s a \eiy great 
thing to a poor man like me. 0, yes, d '11 buy 
bones, if I have any ha’pence, rather than go 
without them ; but I pick thpm up, or have thefn 
given to me mostly.” « 

The street-buyers, iWio are only buyers, have 
barrows, sometimes even carts with donkeys, and, 
ns they themselves desenho it, they “ buy every-^^l 
thing.” These men are little seen in London, for ' 
they ‘#work” the more secluded courts, streets, 
and alleys, when in town ; but their most fre- 
quented rounds ara the poorer parts of the 
populous suburbs. There arc maby m Croydon, 
Woolwich, (jlreenwich, and Beytford. **It’s no 
use,” a man who had been in the trade said to 
me, “ such ns us calling At fine houses to know if 
they \o any old keys to sell ! No, we •trades 
with the poor.” O^en, however, they deal with 
tho servants ofe^he wealthy; and their usual 
mode of business in such cases is to leave a bill 
at the house a few hours previous to their visit. 
This document has frequently the royal arms at 
tho head of it, and asserts that the ‘‘firm” has 
been established since the year — which is 
seldom less than hal( a century. The hand-bill 
usually consists' of a short preface* aS to the in- 
creased demand for rags on the ^art bf ihe paper- 
makers, and this is followed by a liberal ofrer« to 
give the very best price^^for any old linen, or old 
metal, bottles, rope, stair-rods, locl^is, keys, drip- 
ping, carpeting, See., “ in fact, no rubbish or lumber, 
however worthless, will be refused;” and gene- 
rally concludes with a request that this “bill” 
may be shown to the mistress of the house and 
preserved, as it will be^ called for in a couple of 
hours. ' ( 

The papers are delivered by one of the “ firm,” 
who marks on the door a sign indicati^^e of the 


I houses at which the bill has been taken in, and 
the probable reception there of the gentleman who 
is to follow him. The road taken is also pointed 
by marks before explained, see vol. i. pp. 218 and 
247. “These men dre rosidents in aH quarters 
within 20 ipiles fof London, being m<i#t nume- 
rous in the places at no great distance from the 
Thames. They wolk they wav from their sub- 
urban residences to'LondOIi, wich, of course, is 
the mart, or “ exchange,” forftheir wares. The 
reason w'hy the suburbs are preferred is that in 
those parts the poss^jssors of such^things as broken 
metal, &c., cannot so readily resort to a marine- 
store dealer’s as they can in town. L am in- 
formed, however, that the shops qf the marine- 
store men arc on the increase iil the more densely- 
peopled suburbs ; still the dwellings of the poor 
are often widely scattered in those parts, and few 
will gi, a mile to sell any old thing. " They wait 
in preference, unless very needy, for the vzstt of 
the street-buyer. 

A good many years ago — perhaps until 30 years 
back — ?ay«, and especially white and good linen 
rags, weie ip^ong the things most zealously in- 
quired for by street-buyers, and then 3d. a pound 
was a price readily paid. Subsequently the papor- 
manufacturers brought to gieat and economical 
pe^-fection^hc process of boiling rags in lye and 
i)leaching them with chlorine, so that colour became 
less a desideratum. A few years after the peace 
of 1815, moreover, the foreign trade in rags in- 
creased rapidly. At the present time, about 1200 
tons of woollen rags, and upwards of 1 0,000 tons 
of linen rqi»s, are imported yearly. These 10,000 
tons give ns but a \ague notion of the real 
amount. I may therefore mention that, when 
reduced to a more definite quantity, they show a 
total of no less than twenty- two millions four 
hundred thousand pounds. The woollen rags 
are imported the most largely frlhn Hamburg and 
Bremen, the price being from 5L to 17/. the ton. 
Linen rags, whrih average nearly 20/. the ton, are 
imported from the same places, and from several 
Italian ports, more especially those in Sicily. 
Among these ports are Palermo, Messina, Ancona, 
Leghorn, and Trieste (the Trieste rags being ga- 
thered in Hungary). v.The value of the rags an- 
nually brought to this country is no less than 
200,000/. What the native rags may be worth, 
there are no facts on Which to ground an estimate ; 
bu^ supposing each person of the 20,000,000 
in Great Britain to produce one pound of rags 
annually, then the rags df this country may be 
valued at very nearly the sjime price as the foreign 
ones, so thA tbq gross vidiie of the rags of Great 
Britain imported and produced at home, would, in 
such a case, amount to 400,000/. From France, 
Belgium, Holland^ Spain, and other continental 
kingdoms, the exportation of rags is prohibited, 
nor can so bulky and low-priced a commodity be 
smuggled to advantage. 

Of this large sum of rags, which is independent 
of what Igfcollected in the United Kingdom, tlfe 
Americ&ns are purchasers on an extensive settle. 
The wear of cotton id almost unknown in muby 
parts of Italy, Germany, and Hungary ; and al* 
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ttlthoagb tba linan in use is coarse, and, compared |ainformant attributed this change to two otuscs 
loathe Irish, Scotch, or English, rudely manu* depending more upon whnt he had heard ftoin 
factured, the foreign rags are generally linen, and exi)enenced street-buyers^ than upon his own 

therefore are preferred at the paper mills. The |fknow'ledgi\ At one tim/ it w^s common for a 

itreet'buters in this country, however, mfike less mistress to allow her mat^-servant to “keep a 
distinction than. ever, as regoeda jj^rice, betweaii r.ig bag,”in \^Ai^ all refurfb linen, Ac., was col- 
linen and cotton rags, lecled forlale foi^the servant’s behoof; a privilege 

The linen rag-buying is still prosecuted exten- now rarely accorded. The other cause wa/* that 
sively by itinerarfl gfcthercA" in-the epuntrj', and working-people’s wives had less money at their coiu- 
in the further neikbourhoods of London, but the maftd now than they had fornjprly, so that instead 
collection is not A* the* extent it w^as fjrmerl}'. of gathering a good heap for the man who culled 

The price is lower, and, owing^to the foreign trade, on thUrf periodically, they ran to a marine storo- 

the demand is less urgvit ; so common, too, is now shop luid sold them by one, two, and three peniiy- 
the wear of cotton, and so much smaller that of worths at a time. Tli^p related to all the things* 
linen, that miuiy people will not sell linen rags, but m the street buyer’s trade, as well iss to rags, 
reserve them for Ae in egse of cuts and wounds, I ’ve kno#n this trade ten veaft or so.” said 


or for giving to their poor neighbours on any sufl) 
emergency. This was done doubtlessly to ns 
great, or ton greater extent, in the old tiuft^s, but 
linen him were more plentiful then, for cotton 
shirting was not woven to tlie peifection seen at 
present, and many good country housewives spun 
their own linen sheetings and shirtings. 

A street buyer of the class I ht^e described, 
upon presenting himself at any house, oilers to buy 
rags, broki-n metal, or glass, and for rags especially 
there is ojjen a serious bargaining, and aometiiues, 
I was told by an itinerant street-seller^ who l^ad 
been anSear-witness, a little joking not of the most 
delicate kind. For coloured rags these men give 
I'i. a pound, or 1^/. for three pounds ; for inferior 
white rags a pound, and up to 1 ; for the 

best, ‘2U. ily; pound. It is cimunon, Iiowcnct, and 
even more common, I am assured, aniAig masters 
of the old rag and bottle shojis, than antong stAet- 
buyers, to announce 2d. or 3(/., or e\en as much 
as ijd., for the (h’sI rags, but, somehow or other, the 
rags taken for sale to those buyers never are of 
the best. To olTer Qd. a pound for rags ridicu- 
lous, but such aW offer may be seen at gome nig- 
shops, the figure ©, perhaps, crowning a painting 
of a large plum-pudding, as a rtpresentation of 
what may be a Christmas result, merely from the 
thrifty preservation of rag% grease, and dripping. 
Some of the street buyers, when working the 
suburbs or the country, attach a similar “illus- 
tration” to their banowii or carts. I saw the 
winter placard of one of these men, w'hich he 
was reserving for a country excursion as far as 
Hocbester, “ when the plufh-pudding time was 
a-coming.” In this pictorial advertisement a y^an 
and woman, very iloYid and full-faced^ were on 
the point of enjoying^ huge plum-pudding, the 
man Nourishing a largp knife, and looking very 
hospitable. On a scroU wliich ^issuAl from his 
mouth were the words ; “ From our r.igs ! The 

best prices given by , of London,’' 

The woman in like manner e::ft;laimed : “ From 
dnpptng and honse fat 1 The best prices given 

lyr -f- , of London." 

man told me that at some times, both in 
mwn and country, he did not buy a'^ponnd of rags 
i#a Week. He hod heard the old muds in the 
trade say, that 20 or 30 years back tb^ could 
**g^er" (the word generally used for buying) twice 
witti three times as many rags as at present My 


mp informant, I wns a costermonger before that, 
and I work costcr-work now in the summer, and 
buy things in the wi nj^^^lefore Christmas is the 
best time for 8ec^|(sdid(fhd Wlitn I set out 

on a country round — and I 've .gone as far as 
Guildford and Maidstone, and St. Alban’s — I lays 
in as gieat a ^tock (d glass and crocks as I ciui 
ratsi* money for, or as iny donkey or pony — I ’ve 
luul both, but 1 ’m working a ass now — enn drag 
•without distre-ssing him. I s\vo|«8 my crocks for 
aiiythink in the secc^pd-hand w^^y, and wdien I 've 
got throiigli them I buys outrig^ and so works 
niy way back to London. I bring\ick what I ‘ve 
bought ill the crates and hampers I ’ve had to 
pack the crocks in. The first year ns I started I got 
htdd of a ^ew verj^ tidy rags, coloured things 
ipostly. Tin* Jew I sold ’em to when I got home 
again gave me more than i expected. 0, lord no, 
not more than I asked ! He told me, too, that ho 'd 
^biiy any more I might liave, as they was wanted 
at some town not very fir off, whem there was a 
call for them for paSching quilts. 1 haven’t heard 
of a call for any that way since. I got leas and 
less lags every year, I think* Well, 1 can’t say 
what I got laiA year ; perhaps about two stone. 
No, none of then* was woollen. They’re things 
08 people’s seldom satisfied with the price for, is 
rags. I 'vc bought mthliu wiiMow curUtins or 
flocks as was worn, and good Jor noiliink but rags, 
but there always seems such Mot, and they weighs 
so light and conies to so little, t^at there ’s sure 
to be grumbling. I ’ve sometimes bought a lot of 
old clothes, by the lump, or I ‘vc swopped crocks 
for them, and among theofi there 's frequently been 
things as the Jew in Fetticoat-laiie, what I 
sells them to, has put o’ on* side as rags. Jf 
I ’d offered to give rng priceis, them os I got ’em 
of i^ould have been otTended, and'bave thought I 
wanted tx^cttl'afe *When you get alot at Aw go, 
and 'specially if it 's for cfocks, you must make 
the best of them,* This^/ibr that, and t’other for 
t'other. I stay at thg beer-shops and little inns 
in thecountry. Soroeof the landlords looks very kby 
at one, if you^re a stranger, ocause, if the police 
detective* is after auythink, they go as hawkers, 
or barrowmen, or*tonietliink tlmt way." (TW# 
stntemout as to the policed eoiT«>ct ; but tlie man 
did not know how it owne to his knowledge ; he 
had “hejyd of it,” he believedf) *‘I 've very 
seldom lAept in a oommen lodjging-heuse. I'd 
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rrf^f|WN'%l«ep op my barrow.” [I have before had^ 
occasion to reipark the aversion of the coster- 
monger class to sleep in low lodging-houses. 
These men, almost alWyiys# and from the necessi- 
ties of their calling^, have rooms of*^ their own in* 
London ; so that, I p’^aume, tbCy^hate to sleep 
in jpuhlicy as the accommodation for Npose in 
mfi^Dy^a lodging-house may very >ieli be ^lled. At 
any rate tlie costermongers, of all classes of street- 
sellers, when on their countrj' excursions, retort 
the least to the lodgfng-Houses.] “The last round 
I had in the country, as far as Reading andyf^ang- 
bourne, I was away about fiva weeks, I think, 
^and came back a better man, by a pound ; that 
was all. I mean I had ‘SO shillings’ worth of 
things to 8ta*-f with, an(^ when } ’d got back, 
and turned my rags, and old metal, and thii^s 
into money, I had 50.^. To be sure Jenny (tne 
ass) and me lived well all the time, and 1 bought 
a pair of hnlf-hg|^ik of stockings at 

Heading, so it weren’t so bao/ ^'Yes, sir, there’s 
nothing I like*8 better than a turn into the 
country. It does one's health good, if it don’t 
turn out so well for profits as it mi^Jt.*’ t 

My informant, the rng-dealer, belonged to the 
best order of costermongers ; one proof of this waSy 
in the evident care w'hich he had bestowed on 
Jenny, his donk^f There no loose hairs on 
her hide, and h'Jr harness was clean and whole, 
and 1 observed after a pause to tiansact business on 
his round, that the animal held her head*towards 
her master to be scratched, and was peUed with a 
mouthful of green grass and clover, which the 
costermonger had in a egrner of his vehicle. ‘ 

Tfidiorji cuUingSi which consist of cloih, satin, 
lining materials, fustian, waistcoatiugs, silk, 6:c., 
are among the things which the street-buyers are 
the most anxious to become ^possessed of on a 
country round ; for, as will be easily understood 
by those A^ho have read the accounts before given 
of the Old-Clothes ll5xcbangc, an^ of Petticoat 
and Rosemary lanes, they ore available for many 
purposes in London. 

Dvensmakeri o\;,tiings also a portion of the 
street-buyer’s country traffic, but to no great ex- 
tent, and hardly ever, I am told, unless the street- 
buyer^ which ia not often the case, be accompanied 
on his round by**his wifc. In town, tailor’s cut- 
tings are usually, sold to the piece -brokers, who 
call or send men round to tlie shops or work- 
shops for the ])urpose of buying them, and it is 
the same with the dtessmuket’s cuttings. 

Old tneUily or hoken mtialt for I heal’d one 
appellation used as frequently as the other, is 
bought* by th& same description tof^tradicvs. I'hia 
trade, however, is pa»secuted in town by the 
street-buyers more hsigely tl»a%i|y^ and 

* BO differs from the mg b4ISnesf. Tlj^.- 5 prringe of 
old iron bohs and bam is exciWit^l^-oQlubersome ; 
nor cun metal be packed or stow^ii^TVAy like old 
clotkes Of rags. This makes the street-bu^er 
ind^reni to the collecting oC I heard 
one of them call ‘^gpuatry iron,*’ By "meud’* 
the sfreet'folk often mean copper (most especially),^ 
brass, or pewter, in conV^istmetion to the cheaper 
wibstanoes of iron or lea^ la the country they are 


I most anxious to buy “ metal whereas, m to’em, 
they as readily purchase “iron,” 'When tlie 
street^buyers give merely the worth 'of any m«al 
by weight to be disposed of, in order to be re- 
melted, ^or re-wroiigkt in some manner, by the 
manufacturers, the following are. the' average 
pnees : — Copper, 6tl. per lb. ; peWter, 5d. ; brass, 
6d.; iron, 6 lbs. for Itf., and 8 lbs. for 2d. (a 
smaller quantity^ thaa. 6 Ihs^ is ^seldom bought) ; 
and 1(L and* per lb. for lead. Old zinc is not a 
metal which “ comes in the iv/V ” of the street- 
buyer, nor — as one of them told me with a,leugh 
— old silver. Tin never bought by weight in 
the streets. * 

It must be understood that the prices I have 
mentioned are those given fi^r old or broken 
lU'jtak valueless unless f6r re-working. When an 
old metal aa-ticle is still available, or may be 
easily ^made available, for the use for’ which it 
was designed, the street-purchase is by “ the 
piece,” rather than the weight. 

The broken pans, scuttles, kettles, &c., con- 
cerning one of the uses of which I have quoted 
Mr. Babbage, in page 6 of the present volume, ns 
to the convenion of these worn-out vessels into 
the light and japanned edgings, or clasps, called 
“ clamps,” or “ clips,” by the trunk-malcers, and 
used to protect or strengthen tlie come^^^of boxes 
and packi»*g-case8, are purchased sometgnes hy 
the street -buyers, but fall more properly under the 
head of what constitutes a portion of the stock-in- 
trade of the street finder. They are not bought 
by weight, hut so mucli for the pan, peiliaps so 
much alonjj with other things; a halfpenny, a 
peniiy, or occasionally two-pence, and oit<‘n only 
n farthing, or thiee pans for a penny. Tlie uses 
for these things which the street-buyers have more 
especially in view, are not those mentioned by Mr. 
Babbage (the trunk clamps), but the conver->u»ii 
of them into the “iron shoAels;^’ or strong dust- 
pans sold in the streets. One street artisan .‘^up- 
ports himself and his family by the making of dust- 
pans from such jjrimy old vessels. 

As in the result o,f my inquiry among the strect- 
seliers of old metal, I nin of opinion that the street- 
bugers also aie not generally mixed up with the 
receipt of stoleilf goods. ^ That they tuoy be so to 
some extent is probable enough j in the same pro- 
ortion, perhpps, as highly respectable tradesmen 
ave been known to J^uy the goods of fraudulent 
bankri^s, and others. The street-buyers are 
low^itinenqits, seen regular^" by the polwo and 
easy to be traced, and ihjprefore, for one reason, 
cautious. In one of my inquiries anumg the 
yowig tliieiMs and pickpockets in the low lodg- 
ing-houses, 1 beard frequent accounts of their 
Bflling the metal goods they stole, to “fences*” 
and in one partupriar instance, to, the mistress 
of a lodging-house, who had conveniences for tha 
melting of pewter pots (called “ cuts and kittens ’' 
by the young thieves, according to thp jsiae U 
the vessels), butt I never heard speak of a)||y 
connection, or indeed any transactions, witjt stce^ 
folk. ^ 

Among the things qnatitities 

by the street-buyers of old nmtal are key^ 
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keyt go Vongkt are of every size, are gene- 
niliy very ruai^, and pcesent every form of 
nMunifactiirc, from the simplest to the most 
complex wards. Oii my iiiquiring how such 
a namber keys without Jocks came to of- 
fered for street-sale, I was informed that ther^ 
were often duplicate or triplicate key^to one lock, 
and that in sales of househol|j^ furniture, for in- 
stance, there \ver% oft^n numbers of odd keys 
found about the praises and sold ** inS lump 
that locks were oftel%poi|^d and unsaleable, wear- 
ing out long before the keys. Twopence a dozen is 
aa usual price for a dozen “ mixed keys,’' to a 
street-buyer. Bolts are also freely bought by the 
stxeet-people, as ere holdfasts, bed-keys, and screws, 
“and every thii%,”I«vva3 told, “ which some one or 
other among the poor is always a-wanting.” • • 

A little ^Id man, who had been many years a 
street-buycfj^gavo me an account of bis pundiases 
of hottUs Vind (/loJis. This man had been a soldier 
in his youth; had known, as lie said, “many ups 
and downs;’’ and occasionally w'hcels a barrow, 
somewhat larger and shallower than those used 
by masons, from which he vends iron and tin 
^ wares, such aa cheap gndirons, stunfis for hand- 
irons, dust-pans, dripping trays, Stc. As he sold 
these ware^ he offered to buy, or swop for, any 
second-hana commodities. “ As to the bottle and 
glass buying, sir,” he said, “ it ’s dead nfid buric'S 
in the streets, and in the country too. I ’ve 
known the day when I 've cleared 21. m a 
week by buying old things in n country round. 
How long was that ago, do you say, sirl Why 
perhaps tweHty years; yes, more tharn twenty. 
Now, 1 ’d hardly pick up odd glass ju tJJb streeii*' 
[He called imperfect glass wares “odd^fess.”] 
“ 0, I don’t know what ’• brought about such a 
change, but everything changes. I can’t say 
anything about the duty on glass. No, I never 
paid any duty on my glass ; it ain’t likely. I buy 
glass still, certarnly I do, but I think if I depended 
on it 1 should be wishing myself in |he East Injos 
again, rather than such a poor consarn of a busi- 
ness— -d — n me if 1 shouldn 't. The lost glass 
bargain 1 made about two months back, down 
Limehottse-way, and about l|e Oommercial-road, 

1 cleared 7cf. by ; and then I liad to wheel 
what I bought — it ivas chieny bottles — about five 
mile. It ’a a trade would starve a cat, the buying 
of old glass. 1 never bought glass by weight, but 
1 *ve heard of some giving a halfpenny and a 
penny a pound. I always bought by the pieef : 
from a halfpenny to a ahilting (but that’s long 
since) Cor a bottle ; and farthings and halfpennies, 
and higher and sometUnes^lower, for win%and other 
glasses at was chipped or cracked, ot damaged, for 
they could be sold in them daya Feople's got proud 
now, I fiiincy that’s one thing, and «utt have every- 
thing slap. 0, 1 do middling : I live by one thing or 
othjer, and wben I die there *11 just be enough to 
bury the old mau.” |This is the first street-trader 
I hiKre 'a'Bh ^ statement as to 

ha^isg provided for bis interment, though I have 
bes^ those men occasionally express repugnance 
iluMgbitoC being btmed by the par^^ 

Imth a daktghtet, that ’s all my fiiinily now ; she 


dpes well as a laundress, and is a real 
I have my dinner with her every Sunday. She ’s 
a widow without any you^ ones. ’ I ofien go 
^ church, both with my dqjh^ghter and by mysolf, 
on Sunday cvcTiiygs. It dj^os one good. I ’m 
fond of th&muaicand singinjp tooT» The sermon I 
can very BC«oni mgke anything of, ns I enu t lipor 
well if ail jJ one’s a good way off mo when Reis 
saying anythink. I buy a liulc old metal some- 
tinief, but it 's coining to be ^all up wish street 
glass-people , everybody seems to run witff tiirir 
things JbOhe rag and bottle-shops.” 

The same body of traders buy also old sacktnrj, 
caijo^iin^, and morten Igd'CuHuins asut inndvw’ 
hangings; but the trade in them ^is suffitiently 
described in myOacTonut S)f the buying of rags, for 
it earned on in the same way, much per 
pound (Id. or 1 .Jtf. or or so much for <1ie lot. 

Of Bonc» I have already spoken. They are 
bmight by any g curt, on 

his round in towii, at a halfpenny a fx^und, or 
thr<*e pounds for a penny ; k«t it is a tnnie, on 
account of the awkwardness of enniage, little 
corad for by th^regular street-buvers. Men, con- 
nected with some bone-grinding-mill, go round 
with a horse and cart to the kiuickers and 
butchers to collect b^ies ; but ^is is a portion, 
not of street, but of the mill-o^ltaei’s, business. 
These bones are ground for miiiiu:^ which is ex- 
tensively ,ji8ed by the ogntiilturists, having been 
first introduced in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire 
about 30 yefrs qgo. The importation of bones is 
no^wvery great; more than three times as much 
as it was 20 years back. Tiie value of the foreign 
bones imported is estimated nt upwards of 800. COOL 
yearly. They are brought from Sfiuth Ainmi«i(nlong 
withliidos), from (dermnny, Holland, and Belgium. 

The men who mosj; care to collect hones in the 
streets of London are old and infirm, and they 
barter toys for them with poor^hildren ; for those 
children sometimes gather bones in the streets and 
put them on one si<^, or get them from dustholcs, 
for the sake of exchanging them for a plaything; 
or, indeed, for selling them to any Ihopkeeper, and 
many of ike rag-aiid-bottle-trf^esmrri buy bones. 
The toys most used for this war ter ore paper 
“ wind-mills.” These toy-barwn^, when they 
have a few pence, will buy bones of children 
or any others, if they cannot become possessed of 
them otherwise; but the carringe of the bones is a 
great obstacle to much being done in this business. 

In the regular way of stTeet-Wiying, such as I 
havedcscribed it, there are about 1 00 men in London 
and t^e suburbs. Some buy duly difi'tng a portitm 
of the yeai^aad inAe perhj^ (excepfiri tb«Pway 
of barter) the rar round. Tfley ait; chiefly of the 
costermonger class^ ^me oL the street-buyers how- 
ever, have been cannei|'f servants, or connected 
-with trades in which they had the care of a horse 
and cart, and so became habituated to a stree^Mfe. 

There are stilt many other ways in which the 
commerce in refuse and the second-llaiid ttteft-tride 
k supplied. As the windmilhhelb^r for liona#, Co w^ 
ih§ puppet-show man for old bottles or hvoken 
table-spoons^ or almost any old trlEe, allow e^dten 
to regfde tb& eyes on llie heniitiesnf hlinxlMlton. 
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LONDON LABOUR AND THE LONDON POOR. 


The trade expondituro of tlie street-biiyors it ?» 
not easy to estimate^ Their calling is so mixed 
with selling and banking, tliat vciy probably not 
ono among them cam tell what (the expends n- 
buying, ns a sepaiate* branch oU his business. If 
100 moil expdtid 15^. each weekly, hi the pur- 
cha^ of rags, old metal, &c., nxd if tlib trade be 
prosecuted for 30 weeks of the year, we find 
2250^. so expended. The profits of the by,yers 
range irofti 20 to 1^)0 per cent. 

Of the ** Rag-anh-Bottle,” and the aiune- 
Stoke,” Shoes. 

The principal purcln^crs of any refuse or 
worn out articles are the proprietors of the rag- 
and bottle-slftipg. Sonpi of thu .e men make 
a good deal of monJ'y, nnd not iinfrequently 
unite witli the business the letting our. of vans 
for the conieyance of furniture, or for pleasure 
excursions, to c*^ jrr*’f)I5P&iKr Hampton Court. 
The stencil in these shops is positively sickening. 
Ilere in a small apartment may be a pil'‘ of rags, 
a sack-full of bones, the many varieties of grea.se 
and “ kitclicu-stufF,’’ corrupting *Un .itrnospl ere 
wliich, even without such accoinpaniments, would 
be too close. The windows lue often crowded wit’ 
bottles, which exclude the flight; while the floor 
and shelves art^ tiiick with grease and diit. The 
inmates secm^^mconscioiLs of this foulnes.s, — and 
one comparatively wealthy man, wlio sjiowcd me 
his hoi sen, tlie stable being lik(‘ a drawing-room 
compaied to his sliop, in speaking ^<f tlie m:wtiy 
deaths among his children, *coiild not conjecti^ie 
to what cause it could be owing. This iiulilfer- 
ence to dirt and stencli is tlie more icinarkuble, 
as many of the shopkeepers ha\e been gentlemen's 
servants, and were therefore once accustomed t8 
cleanliness and order. The door-posts and win- 
dows of the rag-and-bottle shops are often closely 
placarded, and the front of the house is sometimes 
one glaring colour, blue or red; to that the place 
niiiy be at once recognised, even by the illiterate, 
a^ the red house," or the “blue liouse." If 
these men aie Hot exactly street-buyers, they are 
street-billers, continually distributing hand-bills, 
but more especial!;^ before Chiistmas. The more 
aristocratic, ho^evlr, now send round cards, and 
to the following purport : — 

No. — No. — 

TIIK HOUSE IS *8 

BAG, BOTTLE, AND KITCHEN STUFF 
WAREHOUSE, 

STRKKT, TOWN, 

Where you cat obtainliold and Silver to any amount. 

< c ESTABLISHED -* . , c 

THE HIGHHjST price GIVEN 

For all the uudemientioned articles, vi* ; — 

Wax and Sperm Pieces _ Ojdr Copper, Brass, Pew- 
Kitchen stufi; Arc. ter, *c. 

Wiue <5e Beer Bottles l,ead, Iron, Zinc, Steel, 

Eau de Cologne, So<la dec., dfce. 

Water Old Horse Hair, Mat- 

Doctors' Bottles, die. tresses, &c. 

White l.inen Hags Old Books, W^aste Paper, 

Bones, Phials, di Broken die 

Flint Glass ^ All_ kinds of Coloured 

The utmost value given for all l^nds of Wearing ^ 

Furniture and Lumber o^v\ety dcseriptioflibought, and 

full value given at hU Miscellaneous Warehouse. 

Articles sent for. 


Some content themselves with sending hand- 
bills to the houses m their neighbourhood, which 
many of the cheap printers keep in type, so that 
an alteration in the name and address is all which 
is necessary for any ‘customer. 

0 

I heard that suspicions were entertained that it 
was to some of these traders that the facilities 
with wbic|i servants' tould 'dispOse of their pilfer- 
ings might be attiibuted, aniUthat a stray silver 
spoon might enhance - the*^*^weight and price 
of kitchen-stuff. It is not pertaining to my 
present subject to enter into the consideration of 
such a matter; and I might not have alluded to 
it, had not I found the regular street-buyers'forid 
^f expressing an opinloji of tlu^- indifferent honesty 
of tins body of tradeis , but my readers may 
have remarked how readily the street-people have, 
on several occasions, justified (as tkey seem to 
think) their own delinquencies by quoting what 
they decl.ired were as great and as fiequent 
delinquencies on the part of shopkeepers: “I 
know very well,” said an intelligent street-seller 
on one occ^^ion, that two wrongs can never 
make a right ; but tiicks that shojikeepers practise 
to grow ruh upon we must practise, just as they 
do, to live at all As long as they,^ivc short 
weight apd short measure, the streets can’t help 
doing the same.” 

The rag-and'hotflc and the marine-store s/wjis 
are in many instances but different names for the 
same description of business. The chief di.stinction 
appears to be this * the marine-stoie ^shopkeepers 
(proper) not meddle with what is a veiypiin- 
cijfal object of traflic with the lag-and-bottle man, 
the purcha.se of dripping, as well as of every kind 
of reluse in the way of fat or grease. The maiine- 
store man, too, is more miscellaneous in his 
wares than his contemporary of the rag-and-bottle- 
store, ns tlie former will purCiiase any of the 
smaller articles of household furnituie, old tea- 
caddies, knifu.boxes, fire-irons, books, pictures, 
drauglits and backgammon boards, bird-cages, 
Dutch clocks, cups and saucers, tools and brushes. 
The-rag-and bottle tradesman will readily pur- 
chase any of *,the8e filings to be disposed of .as 
old metal or waste-patter, but his brother trades- 
man ‘buys them to be re-sold and re-used for the 
purposes for which they were originally manu- 
factured, When fui’niture, however, is the staple 
one of these second-hand storehouses, the 
proprietof is a furniture-broker, and not a marine- 
store dealer. If, again, the dealer in these stores 
confine his business to th*f purch.ase of old metals, 
for instande, hq is classed as an old metal dealer, 
.collecting it or buying it of collectors, for sale to > 
iron-founders, coppersmiths, brass-founders, and 
plumbers. In ;^erhaps the majority of instances 
there is little or no distinction between the esta- 
blishments I have spoken of. The dolly business 
is common to both, but most common to the marine- 
store dealer, and of it 1 shall speak afterwar4«. 

These shops are exceedingly numerous. ler- 
haps in the poorer and smaller streets they are 
more numerous even than the chandlers’ or the 
beer-sellers’ places. At the comer of a small 
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8tteet» both in town and the nearer auburbs, will 
Ireqneiitl^ be found the chandWi ah<^, for the 
sale of Bmall quantities of cheese, bacon, groceries, 
&c., to the poor. Lower down may be soon the 
beer-seller^; and sn the same street there is oe|tam 
to be one rag-aod-bo^tle or madnewitore shop, very 
often two, and not unirequently anothar in some 
adjacent court: 

I was referred to the ownei^^f a marine-store 
shop, as to a respectable iiSan, keeping a stoje of the 
best class. Here the l|i^nter, or table, or whatever 
it is to be called, for it ifhs somewhat nonde- 
script, by an ingenious contrivance could be pushed 
out into the street, so that in bad weather the 
goods which were nt other tiroes exposed in the 
street could be •drawn inside without trouble. 
The glass frames of the window were removal^e, 
aud were placed on one side in the shop, for in 
tlie summer *aa open casement seemed to be 
preferred. TH\s is one of the remaining old tr^de 
( ustoms still seen in London ; for previously to 
the great fise in 1G66, ami the subsequent re- 
building of the city, shops with open casements, 
and protected from the weather by overhanging 
caves, or by a sloping wooden roof, wer* general. 

* The house I visited was an old one, aud abounded 
in closets and recesses. ■ The fire-place, which 
apparently lidfl been large, was removed, and tlie 
space was occupied with a mass of old iron qf every 
IvJud ; all this was destined for the furnace of 
the iron-founder, wrought iron being preferred for 
several of the requirements of tlmt trade. A 
cliest or range of very old drawers, with defaced 
or worn-out labels — once a groier’s or a diemist’s 

was stuffed, in every drawer, with oltl horseu 
shoe nails (valuable for steel manufacturer8),.and 
horse niid donkey shoes ; brass knobs ; glass 
stoppers ; small bottles (among them a number 
of the cheap cast “hartshorn bottles"); broken 
pieces of brass and^opper ; small tools (such as 
shoemakers’ and.' ham ess-makers’ awls), punches, 
gimlets, plane-irons, hammer heads, &c, ; odd da- 
miiioea, dice, and backgammon-men ;*lock escut- 
cheons, keys, and the smaller sort of locks, espe> 
cially padlocks; in fine, any small thing which 
could be stowed away in such a place. 

In one comer of the shonnad b^n thrown,, 
the evening before, a mass or old iron, then just 
bought. It consisted of a number of screws of 
different lengths and substance^ of broken bars 
nnd rails : of the odds and endi of the cogged 
wheels of machinery, bupken up or woth put ; olh 
odd-looking spikes, and (jingt, and links ; ail 
heaped togetuer and scarcely distinguisliable. 
These things had all to ^ assarted ; |ome to 

sold for re-use in their then form ; the othe» to 
be sold that they might be melted and cast into 
other fonns. The floor was intricate with hampers 
nf bottles ; heaps of old boots and shoes ; old 
da^Ei and work-boxes; piolnres (all modem) 
without fiyaes ; wasteqpi^»er, the most 
ol andAome burger shmd, soiled or 

leviySmd stro^ closely together in weights of 
to 7 lbs.; and a hiproof safe, stuffed 
wiib,, 44 tasq^, and o^er tq^I^ry 

goodly wont said discsJsmfed. The nnseeUaneoitf 


shires were esrried out into the street, and i 

by^fae door-posts as well as in fitmt of the house. 
In some small out-bouses in the yard were piles 
of old iron and tin pant, rnfA of the broken or 
ae]Parate parts of harness. ’ 

From the propj^tnr of this q|tablishinent 1 had 
•the following a^nnt ; — 

** I Ve bo^ in th# bpsiaao* more than a dosgn 
years. Before that, I was an auetioneor’s, and then* 
a fumjtnre broker’s, porter. I wasn^t brought up to 
uny regular trade, but just to fobbing about, and 
a bad tr^c^it is, as all trades is that ain't regular 
employ for a man. I had some money when ray 
father died — ho kept a chandler’s shop — and I 
bought H marine." [An tlliptical form of speech 
among these trad||r8.] “Ijgave 10/. fe^the stock, 
[^nd 51. for entrance dnd good-will, and agreed 
to pa;f what routs and rates was duo. It was a 
smallish stock then, for the business had been 
neglected, but I have be sorry for 

iny bargain, thoughr*vw*migbt have* been better. 
There 's lots taken in about good-wills, but perhaps 
not «o many in my way of busifiess, because we ’re 
rather * fly to a dodge,’ It ’s a confined sort of life, 
hut tnere ’s no hMp for that. ^Vhy, as to my way 
of^rade, you 'd be surprised, what different sorts 
of people come to my shop. I don’t mean tbo < 
regular hands ; but tho%hance coiaqn. I ’\o had 
m^n dressed like gentlemen— -and doubt they 

was respecttiblo when they was sobei^-bring two 
or three hojks, or a nice cigar case, or anythink* 
that don’t shoy in their pockets, and say, when as 
drunic os blazes, ‘ Gfivetno what you can for this ; 

I wAnt it sold for a particular nurpose.* That par- 
ticular purpose was more drink, I should say ; and 
I ’vo known the same men come back in less than 
a week, and buy what they 'd sold me at a little 
extra, and be glad if I had it by me still. 0, wo 
sees a deal of things *in this way of life. Yes, 
poor people run to such as me. 1 Ve known them 
come with such ^irigs as teapbts, and old hair 
mattresses, and nock beds, and I 'm sure 
they ’re hard up-^rtduced for a meal. I don’t 
like buying big things like jaattress^^, thou^ I do 
purchase ’em sometimes, ^me of these sellers are 
as keen as Jews at a bar^in; Others seom onty 
anxious to get rid of the thiuM (jUfl have hold of 
some hit of money anyhow. Yes, sif, I ’ve kuown 
their hands tremble to receive the money, and 
mostly the women’s. They jiaven’t been used to 
it, I know, when that ’s the case. > Perhaps they 
comes to sell tb mewbai the^^awns wtm't take in, 
and what they wpuldn’t like to bo seen selling to 
any of the men that goes abost buyipg things in 
the streht, • ^ • • • 

" Why, I Ve bought eveiyithink ; at sales by 
auction thsore’s often 'lots’ made up of difErr- 
ent things, and they goeJ^lbr vary little. X 
buy of pei^e, too, that Aome to roe, aud of the 
re^Ur haa^ thnt supply such shops as mine. X 
sell retail, and I seU to hawlys^ I seU to 
anybody, for genUsmen ’ll come iuth my shop to* 
buy anythink that ’s toede th#ir Jfeney kt 
Ye^l ’ve bought (dd oil paiutmgk X Vo ham 
of some being bought hy poo^ ha ftty may as 
have tamedsW steams* tte WM ate ' m a 
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iMMitkdi m m63», and €a*t, perliapf, Ijafc- tlie BtreeU, when I put things outside^ and know 
or only a fhiU Inerer eiperienced all about the trade, 
i^a thlnginyielf,' There ’• a good deal of gammon " It ain’t a fortnight back iftice a antart female 

hbont it. Well, it ’a tiardly possible to say anything servant, in slap-up black, sold me a basket-full of 
about a scale of prices. I give*2<2. for an old *110 doctor’s bottles. J knew her master, and he hadn’t 
or metal teapot, cr an old biurepan, and some-^ been buried a week before she come to me, and 
times, two days after IVe bought fsuch a thing, she said, ^missus is glad to get rid of them, for they 
« Fve sold it for 3c/. to the iban ore, woman 1 've makes her cry.’ ^ They often say their ndssasses 


bought it of. 1 11 sell cheaper to them than to any- 
body else, because they come to me in two V/ays — 
both as sellers ai5d buyers. For pictures I’ve given 
from 3rf. to Is. I fancy they ’re amencf the last 
thingt some sorts of poor people, which is a bit 
jEanciful, parts with, ^ I ’ve bought them of 
hawkers, but often I refuse them, as they 've given 
wore tharrl could get / Picture®, requires a judge. 
Some brought to me was published by newspaperas 
and them sort of people. Waste-paper I buy as 
it comes. I can’t read very much, and don’t un- 
derstand the backs off and 

weiglis them, aud gives and lid., and 2c/. 
n pound, and tbqre ’s an end. I sell them at 
about Id. a pound profit, or sometimes less, to men 
as wo calls 'waste’ men. If s a poor part of 
our business, but the books and paper takes up 
little room, and then it’s clean and can be stox'cd 
anywhere, and is a sure^sale. Well, the people 
as sells ' was^' to me is not such as can read, I 
tliink; I do/: t know what they is ; perhaps they ’re 
4 such as obtains possession of the bool^ and what- 
not after the death of old folks, ana gets them 
out of the way as quick os they'can. I know 
nothink about what they ‘are. Last week, a man 
in block — he didait seem rich — came into my 
shop and looked nt some old books, and said ' Have 

r m any black lead!’ He didn’t speak plain, and 
could hardly catch him. I said, ‘ No, sir, I d6n’t 
sell black lead, but you ML get it at No. 27,’ but 
he answered, 'Not black lead, but black letter,’ 
speaking very pointed. I said, ' No,’ and I 
haven’t a notion what he mean<(. 

Metal (copper) that I ,give Od. or h\d. for, 
I can sell to the merchants from 64</. to %d. the 
pound. It 'if no gre« t trade, for they 11 often 
throw things ou^. of the lot and say they *re not 
metal. Someiin^es, it would hardly be a farthing 
in a shilling,, if it war’n’t for the draught in the 
scales. When we buys metal, wc don’t notice the 
quarters of the pounds ; all under a quarter .goes 
for nothink. When# we buys iron, all under half 
^tthds wunts notHwnk. So when ^e buys by the 
pound, and selU by^be hundredweight, tliere ’s a 
little help from this, ^htch we calls the draught. 

" Glass bottles 3f aw qualitloa 1 buys at three 
IbrTa ball|>eiiny, and smmetfines fouf, up (o 2d. a- 
pfooe ^ 'good stoats’ (bWUod'porter vessels), but 
very ^dora Indeed it’s something very 

and big like the old quWtg (quart bottles). I 
seldom meddles with aecantbrs. It 's very few 
decantess os is offered to iae,'li«ither little or big, 
and I ’ra iby of them when tlKey are. Then 
sqoh n change in glass. Thcm^. as buys iu the 
streets brings me sfext to nothing now to buy ; 

* a lot\ ten year Iwk 
and later. I never was „ riit mtrseVteade in 
second-hand, but it *s not what it X sell in 


sends things, and«.that theyjre not on no account 
to take dess than so much, ^hat ’s true at times, 
and at times it ain’t. 1 gi^es from to 8d, a 
dozen for good new bottles. I ’m sure I can’t 
say what I give*for other odds and ends ; just as 
they 're good, bad, or indifferent. It’s a queer trade. 
Well, I pay my way, but I don’t know what I clear 
a week — about 21. I dare f>,ny, .«but then there 's 
rent, rates, and taxd's to pay, and other expenses.” 

The Dol/y system is peculiar^ to the rag- 
anjJ-bottle man, as well as to the marine-store 
dealer. The name is derived fi^im the black 
wooden doll, in white apparel, which generally 
hangs dangling over the door of the marine- store 
shops, or of the " rng-and-bottles,” but more fre- 
quently the last-mentioned. This type of the 
business k, sometimes swung above their doors b^v 
those who are not dolly-shop keepers. The dolly- 
shops are essentially pawn-shops, and pawn-shops 
for the very poorest. There nrc 5hany articles 
which ‘ihe regular pawnbrokers decline to accept 
as pledges. Among these things are blankets, rugs, 
clocks, flock-beds, common pictures, " translated ” 
boots, mended trowsers, kettles, saucepans, trays, 
&c. Such things are usually styled *' lumber/’ A 
poor pq^son driven to the necessity of raising a 
/ew pence, and unwilling to part finally with his 
lumber, goes to the dolly-man, and for the merest 
trifle advanced, deposits one or other of the articles 
I have mentioned, or something similar. For an 
advance of 2d. or 3d., a halfpenny a week is 
charged, but the charge is th|, same if the pledge 
be redeemed next day. If the interest be paid dt 
tlie week's end, another Icf. is occasionally advanced, 
and no extra charge exacted for interest. If the 
interest be not paid at the week or fortnight’s end, 
the article is forfeited, and is sold at a lai^ge pmfit 
by the dolly shop man. For 4cf. or 6d. advanced, 
the weekl^^interes^ is Id.; for 9d. it is 
for Is. it is 2d., and 2d. on each Is. up to 5s., 
beyond which sum the ''dolly” will rarely go; in 
fact, be will mrg]y advance as much. Two poor 
Irish flower girls, whom I Saw in the course of my 
l^nquiry into that part of street-tniflic, hod in the 
winter very often to p^dge the mg under which 
they slept at a dolly-shop in the morning for 6d., 
in orde% to provide themselves with stock-money 
to buy forced violets, and had to redeem it on 
their return in the evening, when they conld, for 
7d. Thus 6d. a- week was sometimes paid for a 
daily advance of that sum. Some of these **iUkiP* 
pawnbrokers even give tickets. 

This incidental mention of what Is really an 
immense trade, as regards tha number of j^ges, 
is all that is necessary under the presmt of 
inquiry, but I niu|mie entering &to t)ifo hmek 
of tne snbiect Itw an4 minute^ whan f tomato 
treat of the cfosi of ^ disttibntots.^ ' ' 
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Th* iwqvtUia to which the poor are eohject are 
poeiiively moBatroiia. A hal^>^Dy a day intereat 
on a loan of U. ia at the rate of 7280 per cmt. 

pir / 

Of 'THE Brrxus op KilMJireifcSTt'pp, 

Beippi^o. 

Tmi* body of traders cannot be classed as street- 
buyers, so that only a brief accowut is here neces- 
sary. The buyers %re %iot ndw chance people, 
itinerant on any roi^d, as at one perida they 
were to a great extent, out they are the proprietors 
of the rag^nnd bottle and inariue-store shops, or 
those they employ, • 

In this business there has been a considenible 
change. Until of late years women, often wear- 
ing suspiciously large^loaks and carrying basketSj 
■ventured into perhaps every area in London, tfhd 
asked for tlfb cook at every house where they 
tliought a € 0 (^ might be kept, and this often at 
earl\ morning. If the well-doaked woman was 
known, business could be transacted without | 
delay i *f she were a stranger, she recommended 1 
herself by offering very liberal terms for “ kitchen- | 
stuff.’' The cook's, or kitchen-maid's, gr servant- j 
flf-ail-work’s ** perquisites,” were then generally j 
disposed of to these collectors, some of whom were 
charwomen bi the houses they resorted to for the 
purcluise of the kitchen-stuff. They were oftei^ 
Satistiqd to purchase the dripping, tVc., by the 
lump, estimating the weight and the value by the 
e\e. In this traffic was frequently mixed up a 
good deal of pilfonug, directly or indirectly. Silver 
spoons were tt>u8 disposed of Candles, purposely 
broken and crushed, were often part of tti| grease; 
in the dnppinu, butter occasionally added to tHb 
weight; ill the “stock” (the remains of*mcat 
boiled down for the making of soup) were some- 
times portions of excellent meat fresh from the 
joints which had b^n carved at table; and among 
the broken bread, might be frequently seen small 
loaves, unbroken. 

There is no doubt that this mods of traffic by 
itinerant cliarwomen, &c., is still carried on, but 
to a mudi smaller extent than formerly. The 
^cook's perquisites are in many coses sold under 
the inspection of the mistress, according to agree- 
ment ; or taken to the sho^ by the cook or some 
fi(;]low'-servant ; or else sent for by the shopkeeper. 
This is done to check the confidential, direct, and 
immolate trade-intercourse between merely two 
itidivtdimls, the buyer and seller, by making tjps 
tnutsaction more open and regular. I did*not hear 
of any persons who merefy purchase the kitchen- 
AS strest buyers, and sell it at once to the 
taffow-meiter or the soap-boiler ; it^ppArs all to 
lind its way to ,the shops I have described, even 
when bought by cliarwomen; while the sliop- 
ieeepen send for it or receive it in the way 1 
iwve stated, so that there is bat little of street 
in the matter. 

<W of these sh^keepers told me that in this 
MOj^O^^as Jas os his own opmion went, there was 
* ftitd that nmny gentle- 

pain up their ndsids to MtbnrilHo it, 
sSi be ^l^pt the henee in hot 
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ooeter^ by reiistinff it. I feund, however, the 
general o]^ion to be, that when servants coidd* 
only dispeee of these things to known poople, the 
respoDsiWity of the buyer as* well m the ^lec 
wi^increj^ed, and acted as a |ireteniive check. 

The price for kfWhen-stuff*is Icf. and Hd. the 
Impound ; for dripping used b/sthe poor as a sub- 
stitute for bu^tqj^— to fid. 

• * « 

Of the Staest-Butbrp of Haee Aim 

• Eabbit Skins. 

These buyers are for the most jUrt poor, old, or 
iiiiirm pdPjffe, and I am informed that the majority 
have been in some street business, and often M 
buyers, all their lives. Resides having derived 
this information from well-informed persons, I may 
point out that thh is but treasonable* view of the 
•case. ♦ If a mechanic, a labourer, or a gentleman's 
sonant, resorts to the streets for his bread, or 
because lie is of a vagrant “ turn,” he does not 
become a buyer, but r^-zihr. Htreet-selJing is the 
easier process. }^\a easy fin* a man to ascer- 
tain tliat oysters, for cxample,aare sold wholesale 
at Billingi^gnte, and if he buy a bushel (ua in 
the present suimner) for it is not difficult 
to find out how many he can afford for “ a penny 
a fiiu” But the street-buyer must not only know 
what to gice, for Imre-iJ^ins for iustance, but wlmt 
he cun depend upon getting from^dio hat-manu- 
faeturers, or hat-furriers, and upon liAing a regular 
market, ^i'hus a double street-trade knowledge is 
necessary, anil a novice will not care to meddle 
with any forfK of opien^air traffio but the simplest* 
Neither is street-buying (old clothes excepted) 
generally cared for by adnlte^who have health and 
strength. 

^Jii the course of a former inquiry I received an 
account of Iiareskin-buyiiig from a woman, upwards 
of fifty, who had been in the trade, she told me, 
from childhood, ‘'as was her mother before her.” 
The husband, who was lame, ||nd older tlian his 
wife, hud been nfl his life a field-catcher of birds, 
and a street-seller e>f hearth-stones. They hod 
been married 31 years, ond resided in a garret 
of a house, in a street iff Brur/lane— a small 
room, with a close smell about it. The room wai 
not unfurnished — it was, in crowded. TNbw 

were bird-cages, with and without (prds, over what 
teas once a l^d ; for the bed, just prior to my vitii, 
.had been sold to pay the rout, and a month's rent 
was again in arrear ; and there were bird-cages on 
the wall by, the door, and bird-cages over the 
mantelshelf. There was fiinniture, too, and 
crockery ; and a vile oil painting of *' still life 
but an eye used to the furniVure iif the rooms of 
the po^ coSld^t 01 ^ perceive that ifiere vrm not 
one article which could be Vld to a broker or 
marine-store dealei^ or pigged 4k a jpawn-shm 
I was told the man an4 woman both drank hM. 
The woman said : — 

" 1 Ve si^ hateidiins alt mr life, sir, 
bom in Loudon ; bat a^en hareekine imt*! ^ 
I sells flowers. I goes about now ^ Hervewh^ 
for my skins every day, prit «r dfy* mtd jA jiiy 
limg-that ii, OB it'i dark.. L’tt «ot 

laid oat a jpnsny, Wt then it*e been mm ^ ^7 
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non; 1 recoil if 1 |[et< ^ ei 

viillsy t ikim in m Urn k niT’ gr«i 0 tMC 

I ibf good hafos, ivrtett't 

ikt^^din«dh,afid«^i%oiB«nf(>r2|^. Itofli 
wfea* I pkk % the twe!?^ or iSie twont|[, if 
I eon m<!»d to k,eep them me till that mem- 
ber Vgnthered, ttf a Jevr. I dia’t know what » 
done with them. I can'^t tall yot* j^«t what nee 
otHfey 're for — something about hatsi” [The Jew 
was no doubt a ha^furrier, or supply! a hat- 
furrier.] Jeyg gives ns better prices than 
Christians; and ljuys readier; so I find. Last 
week I sold all I bought for 8r. 6%.^ I take 
some weeks as imtfh as 8«. for what I pick 
up, and if I could ge^ that every week I should 
tfok myself a lady. The profit left me a clear 
half-crown^; There’s iio differfc^Uce in any per- 
tieler year — only that things gets worse. The 
^me laws, as far ns I knows, hasn't made no 
difference in my trade. Indeed, I can’t say I 
knows anything about*^wiBic ^ws at all, or he.'irs 
anything consarning 'em. I goes aloi g the squares 
and streets. I buys most at gentlemen’s houses. 
We never calls at hotels. The ,«»er\ ants, and the 
women that chars, and washes, and jobs, mabnges 
H there. Hareskins is in — ^leastways I c’lepts 
them — from Heptember to the end of Marc'll, 
when hares, tly^y says, goes mad, I can’t say 
what I maky^ one week with another — perhaps 
2s. may <06 cleared every week.” * 

These buyers go regular rounds, carrying the 
skins in their hands, and crying, “ Any hare- 
skins, cookl Hareskins.” ‘It is Tor the Aost 
part a winter trade ; but some collect the skins 
all the year round, Hs the hares are now vended 
the year through ; but by far the most are 
gathered in the winter. Crouse may not Vc 
killed excepting from the 12th, and block -game 
from the 2dth of August ‘'to the 10th of De- 
cember; partridges from the Ist of September to 
the 1st of Februaty ; while the pheawint auifers 
a shorter sensoirof slaughter, irom the 1st of 
October to the Ist of February; but there is no 
time restriction as to the killing of hares or of 
rabbits, thotigli' custom* causes a cessation for a 
few months. ‘ 

A lame man, apparently between 50 and 60, 
with a knowing look, gave me the following ac- 
count. When I saw him he was carrying a few 
tins, chiefly small dripping-pans, under his arm, 
which he offered for lale as he went his round 
collecting hare and rabbit skins, of which he carried 
but one. He hitd been in the streets all his fife, 
01 Ms mother — he n^ver knew any father — wi» a 
lAg-gaiherer, and at the sam^time a^streetpseller 
of jim old' bnmstone^matches and jSapers of pins. 
Ify informant assisted his mdther to make and 
than to sell the^Matobw;? On her last illness she 
was received into Si GHWs workhouse, her son 
supporting himself out of it ; she had been dead 
many years. He could not reaif, and bad never 
baea |n a ehureb or chnpel in his life. ** He had 
baen ■larrkd,*' he mid^, ** for about a doaen years, 
and had a very good wife, who was also a street- 
tfider until her death ; but * we didn't go to chur^ 
« anywhere to be married," he toM me$^iii reply to 


^ fbr wtiM% cottlda'I adMtn ^ 
the immkw, i&d so we took stw imother'a womk 
If it *fl 10 good to go in church hr being mm- 
ried, it oughtn't to cost a poor man aethhtg ; he 
shouldn't be charged fbr being 1 

do *any business* in town, bi^t h«l my tegtdar 
rounds. Jhis is my Kentish and Oamden-town 
day. I buys most fh)m the semuts at the bet- 
termost bouses, aftid I 'd rathj^r buy of them than 
the mis|U88e8, for*aome WssusseS sells thek own 
skins, and they often wai^^ deal fbr ’em. Why, 
just after last Chrisfinas, a young lady in that 
there house (pointing to it), after o^difiring me 
round to the bnek doer, came to me with two 
hareskins. They certainly was fine skins — worry 
fine. I said I ’d give l^d. iOome now, my 
good man,' says she,^’ and tlie man mimicked bw 
voice, *''let me have no nonsense. I can’t be 
deceived any longer, either by yod or my eer- 
varfis ; so give me 8d., and go abdut your busi- 
ness.’ Well, I went about my biismess ; and a 
woman called to buy them, and offered 4d. for 
the two, and the lady was so wild, the servant 
told me arter; howsoraever she only got 4d. at last. 
She’s a regular screw, but a fine-dressed one. I 
don’t know that there 's been any change in m}^' 
business since hares was sold in the shops. If 
there’s more skins to sell, there more poor 
(people tp buy. I never tasted hares’ flesh in my 
life, though I ’ve gathered so many of their skins. 

I 've smelt it when they 've been roasting them 
where I’\e called, but don’t think I could eat 
any. I live on bread and butter and tea, or 
milk sometimes in hot weather, andi get a bite of 
fried or anything when I 'm out, and a drop 
of be^^r and n smoke when I get home, if I can 
afford it. I don’t smoke in my own place, I uses 
a beer-shop. I pay 1^. Od. a week for a small 
room ; I want little but a bed in it, and have my 
own. I owe three Weeks' r^ut now ; but I do 
best both with tins and hareskins in the cold 
weather. Monday 's my best day. O, as to rab- 
bit-skins, I do werry little in them. Them as 
sells them gets the skins. Still there w a few to 
be picked up ; such as them as has been sent 
as presents from the count^ 3 ^ Good rabbit-skins . 
is about the« same once as hares, or perhaps 
a halfpenny lower, mke them all through. ^ I 
generally clears 6d. a dozen on my hare and 
rabbi t-sMns, and sometimes Sdl Yes, I should 
say that for about* eight months I gathers four 
dexen evwy week, often fijre dozen. I suppose I 
make 5i. or 6s. a week all the year, with 
thing or other, and a lame man can't do wonders. 

I never begged in my Me, but I've twkfe bad 
help from*^ the. parish, and that only when I wis . 
very bad (ill). 0, I suppose I sh^ ^d fit 
great house.” • > 

There are, as closely as I can aseCrtalfi, 
least 50 persons buying Skins fii the street ; 
calculating that each collects 50 skins weekl|^|U*^ • 
22 weeks of the year, we find 80,000 to bn 
total. This is a reaso^fo computatiaH, foralli{^ 
are upwards of 102,000 lu^SS eofisig^ 
to Newgate and IiSadeiMl 
rabbit sold yearly fit Lonft^ hmnmm w l w 
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I l»»e#l»ow«, »«y faw rf 
tiMfc *immn ^ <b iWMfafcnym ■ 

wWjjnm (P»m) 

BHRillB 41^ ottan «b« ttrM*f«Hha«e •< WMie 

wptr.lllteaMttcwioiw «f ni^ia tlie hnA of 

te X now tr^ «f. Smim ^v« formed 
ikb iioMon that watte paper it merely fbat winch 
if toiled Of torn, or old numberttff newtpapert, or 
other periodical puhl^tiomi; hat thia it merely a 
porrion e£ the trade^^at the.tuhtequeut ^coant 
adKthow. • 

.The men engaged in thia b^aineu have sot 
mw&agiaently aa apartwei^, or a large cloaet, or 
reoett, for too reception of their purch^es of paper* 
Tiiay oollect their paper street by street, culling 
upon every publisheif cofiee-[|]hup keeper, printer, 
or pahlican (but rarely on a publican), who n^y 
be a seller of»^* waste.” I heard the refuse paper 
called nothing but ** waste ” after the geuatal 
elliptical fashion. Attorneys’ offices are often 
visited by these buyers, os are the offices of public 
men, such as tax or rate collectors, generally. 

One man told me that until about ten years 
ngo, and while he was a youth, he was cm* 
plo}’ed by a ‘relation in the trade to* cauy out 
waste paper sold to, or ordered by cheesemongers, 
dte, but thal he never “ collected,” or bought 
paper himself. At last he thought ho would J 
start on his own account, and the Hrst p/^son he 
called upon, ho said, was a rich luruilady, not fur 
from Buugerford>market, whom he saw sometimes 
at her bar, and who was always very cnil. He 
took an oppo^unity to nsk her if she ** happened 
to have any waste in the house, or woirtd have 
any in a week or so V’ Seeing the landlAly look 
surprised and not very well pleased at what ct*r- 
tainly, appeared an impertinent inquiry, he has- 
toiled to explain that he meant old newspapers, or 


tevlh* tradesMa I l|s«« nwntioiiod. They hpy 
Skf ypy 011% pud sontetiaiM a«t as middletneu' or 
bnd^ors. for iii«k«nc% ipany snsall statiimers and 
iMWsveiidors, soiXMtuiies tohiioc^iiHSts in no eaten* 

I aive w:^ oi tmcb^sonielhnes chandlers, annoimoe 
I by 11 hiU ha thoir windows, Waste Paper Bought 
Sold in any ^wtity,” wbUe more fireiioently 
perhaps the trade is |arried on, as an understood 
part of these small shopmen’s business, without^ 
any announcement. iTins the shop-^buyers have 
much ftiiscellaneous waste brought to them, and 
perhaps for only some particular find have they a 
demand 431* their retail customers. The regular 
itinerant waste dealer then calls and ** clears out 
everything” the “every tiring” being not an mt* 
meaning word. One man, who “did liugely in 
waste,” at my resjuest endeavoured th •enumerate 
^1 tly^ kinds of paper he had purchased as wastes 
and the packages of paper ho showed me, ready 
for delivery to his customers on the following day, 
confirmed all he said he opened them and 
showed me of what^ey were composed. He had 
di ult, he said-T-and he took grpat pains and great 
interest in the inquiry, as one very curious, and 
was as respectabliPand intelligent man — in “books 
on eveiy subject'’ (^1 give his own words’) “on which 
a Hook can be wntten.” After a little considers^ 
tion he added : “ Well^perhaps ciw// subject is a 
wide range ; but if there are uny^exoeptions, it ’s 
or» subjects not known to a busy li^n like me, 
who 18 ocqppied from morning till night every 
week day. The only worldly labour I do on A 
Sunday is to take niy family’s dinner to the bake- 
house, bring it home iifTcr chapel, and rend LloyilCa 
M 1 ’vc had BibU'S—the backs are takeu off 

in the waste trade, or it wouldn’t be fair weight—* 
Testaments, Prayer-books, Companions to the Altar, 
and Sermons and religious works. Yes, I ’ve* 
had the Homan Cutboiic books, as is used in their 


an3rthing that wa3\ w Inch ho would bo glad to 
buy at so much a f^und. The landlady however 
•took in but one daily and one weekly paper (both 
sent into the countiy when a day o§ so old), and 
having had no dealings with men of my mforni* 
ant's Avocation, could not understand his object in 
putting such questions. 

Bvery kind of paper is purcha|ed by the 
“ waste-men.” One of thesw dealers said to me ; 
“ X ’ve often in my time * cleared out ’ a lawyer’s 
office. I ’ve bought old briefs, and other law 
papers, mad * forms ’ that werenk the regular forms 
thm, and any d — — d thing they had in my line, 
Ynn ^ excuse me, sir, b&t 1 couldn’t help thinking 
UrlMt a lot of misery wM^used, perhaps, by the 
tsrto. of waste I ’ve bougbiat uich places. If my 
lltiier hadn’t got mixed up with law heowouldn’t 
haws been ruined, and his children wouldn't have 
had such a bard fight of it; to I hate law. AU 


ni|df»stAod the ri^to or the wrongs of it, and 
like to think of people that ’s so fooUsk I 
iPiM IIA a ponnd fox oU X honght at the lawyers, 
WyiM pMity weB with it, hut very hhely 

only 

it wens lh« Uwyris themsshni.” 

PlIkMNbAto riwirp«toh«Ms 


public worslnp — at least so I suppose, for I never 
was in a Eomtm Catholic chopej^ Well, it’s hard 
to say about proportions, but m my opinion, as 
far AS it ’s good fo% any thing, 1 ’vc not had tftem. 
in anything like the proporiion that I ’ve had 
I’rayer-books, and Wattse and Wnsley’s hymns. 
More sbamc ; but you sec, sir, perhaps a godly 
old man dies, and those that fbUu^ him care nothing 
fur hymn-books, aud so they come^ such as me» 
for they ’re so cheap now thtry ’re not to be sold 
second-band at all, 1 foncy. 1 Ve dealt in trogedfos 
and comedies, old and new, qpt and uncut-T-they ’re 
best uncut, for you can make them into sheets 
then — and farces, aud books of ^e opera. I ’ve 
liad scientific aud medilnl works of every possible 
kind, .and histories, and travels, and Uv«i, and 
memoini. T weedfi’t go through ii%m — ewsry- 
thing, foom a needle to an sHchor, as the saylbf 
is. PoeUry, ay, i»%ny a h^dred«weight ; Li^n 
* " and French, and 


foreign languagef. WeU now, sir, os yon ] 
it, I think I never did have a Hebrew wegk ; 
think not, and I know the Hebrew letters whan 
tee them. Black letter, not once in a 
years; no, nor in ijium of few yffie^ 
riikk of it. X have met with X 1 

anything IVe got that way to 
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bookseller^ who use* a poor man well Don’t yem 
think^ sir, I hn complaining of porerty ; thotgh 
I have b'MUi very, poor, when I was recovering 
from cholera at the first break-out of it, and I ’m 
anything but rich now. Para piglets I Ve had Jiy 
the ton, in my time; I thinly we should both be 
tired if I could go through all the)’’ were about. 
Verj" many were religious, in#re’s the pity. I 've 
•li^rd of a p!ige round a quarter of cheese, though, 
touching a man’s ]ieai*t.’' ^ 

In coriobor.itian of my informant’s statement, I 
may mention that in the course of my inquiry into 
the condition of the fancy cabi net- mate tns of the 
metiopolio, one elderly and very intelligent man, 
a firat-rate artisan in skill, told me he had been so 
reduced in the world by the underselling of slop- 
masters (c.illed ‘^lutcli^rs” or '‘‘slaugliteiers/’ by 
the workmen in the trade), that though i‘i Ins 
youth he could take in the News and Examiner 
papers (each he believed 9rf. at that nme, but was 
not certain), lie could afforti^c^d enjoyed, no read- 
ing when I saw him hist autumn, beyond the 
book-leaves in whith he received bis quarter of 
cheese, his small piece of bacon ^or fresh meat, or 
hi8 savelovs ; and his wife schemed to go tb the 
shopg wlio “wrapped up tlieii things from books,” 
in order tliat he might have something to re\id 
after his day’s \i!:ork. 

My nifornyint went on with his spec ideation : 

Missionnrv^jiapers of all kinds. Pailiamenta* y 
papers, but not so often new ones, vriy hugely, 
llailvvay prospectuses, with plans to some ot them, 
nice engiMviiigs; and the.sa.ne witli otlici jbmt- 
Stock companies. Children’s copy-books, rfind 
cyphering hooks. Olh' account-books ol every kind. 
A good manv years ago, I bud some that must 
have lifloiiged to a West End perfumer, there v\{i8 
siicli French items for Lady this, or the llonour- 
able Cfifitain that. I ren/eiuber there was nn 
Hoii. Capt. (h, and almost at every second page 
was ‘ loo tooth-picks, 35. ijd.’ I think it was 
3iS’. G(/,; in arranging tins sort bf waste one now 
and then gives a glance to it. tDictionaries of every 
sort, I’ve had, but not so commonly. Music 
books, lots olf tliem. * Manuscnpts, but only if 
they ’re lather ol^l ; well, 20 or 30 years or so : 

I call that old. ^Letters on every possible subject, 
but not, in my experience, any very modern ones. 
An old man dies, you see, and his papers are sold 
off, letteis and all; that’s the way; get rid of 
all the old rubbish, his soon as the old boy 's 
pointing his toes to the sky. What ’s old letters 
wolth, wlion thb writers are dead and buried ? 
wky, jierliaps 1 a pound, and it ‘s a rattling 
big^Ietter tliat null weigh hi^lf-an*ouyce. «0, it ’s 
a queer trade, but there ’g many Worse.” 

The letters whi^ I saw in another waste- 
dealer’s }»o»scssion vpr© 46 »in number, a small 
collection, I was told ; fog* the most part they were 
^t’Wy" dull and common-place. Among them, 
however, was following, im an elegant, and 
I presume a f«n.,\<j; hand, but not in the modem 
fashionable style handwriting. The letter 
is evidently old, address is of West-end 
gentility, but I leave ^iput name and other pafti- 
culaniies : — 


"Mr*. fit is not easy to judge whether the 

flourished letters are * Mrs.' or * Miss/ taut certainly 

more like * MrsJ] Mrs. (Zoological Artist) presents 

her compliments to Mr. , and being commissioned 
to communicate with a gentleman of the najoie, recently 
arrived at Charing-cross, and jpresumed by description 
to be^himself, in anmtter of delicacy and (^nfideace, In- 
dispensably verbal ; begs to say, that if interested in the 
ccclaircissement and necessary to the same, she may be 
found in attendance, any afternoon of the current week, 
from 3 to (1 o’clock, and no other hours. 

*' street, ^H;quare. 

** Monday Mo.n. for ilie alcn., at home." 

Among the books dostiaed to a butcher, I 
found three perfect nwabers of a sixpenny perio- 
dical, published a few years back. Three, or 
rather two and a ha\f, iiiimbera of a shilling 
periodical, with “ coloured engravings of the 
fashions.” Two (imperfect) volumes of French 
Plays, an expedient, editioh ; among the plays 
wA-e Athalie, Iphigdnie, Phedre, Les Freres 
Ennemi.s, Alexandre, Andromaquo, Les Plai- 
deiRrs, and Esther. A music slieet, headed “ A 
lonely thing I would not he.” A few pages 
of what seems to have been a book of tales : 
“ Album d’uii Sourd-Muet ” (36 pages in the 
pamphlet form, quite new). All these constituted 
about twonenny worth to the butcher. Notwith- 
standing the vanety of sources from wliich tlu 
supply IS derived, 1 heard from several quarters 
.that “ waste never was so scarce ” qs at present ; 

was hardly to lie had at all. 

The purchasers of the waste-paper from the 
collectors are cheesemongers, butternien, butchers, 
fishmonger.^, poulterers, pork and sausage-sellers, 
sweet-stull-sellers, tobacconists, cliandlers — and 
indeed all wlio sell provisions or sijcli luxuries as 
I have ifientioned in retail. Rome of the wliole- 
ifale pioMsion houses buy very largely and sell the 
waste again tu their customers, who pay more for 
It by such a medium of pin chase, hut they have 
It tlnis on credit. Any retail trader in provisions 
at all “ in a large way,” will readily buy six or 
seven cvvt. at a time. The jl^ice given by them 
vanes fioin l\iL to tlie pound, but it is very 
rarely either ^so low or so higli. The average price 
may be taken at 18.?. the cwt., which is not quite 
2d. a pound, and at this rate I learn from the 
best-informed parties there are twelve tons sold 
weekly, or I (124 tons yearly (1,397,760 lbs.), at 
the cost of 11, 232/. t One man in the trade was 
confident the value of the waste paper sold could 
not be less than 12,000/. in a year. 

There are aboili 60 men in this trade, neaily 

of whom live entirely, as it was described to 
me, “ bj their waste,” and bring up their families 
upon it. The others ifnite some other avocation 
with it. The earnings i, of the regular collectors 
vary froit, 15^1. weekly to 35s. accordingly as they 
meet with a supply on favourable terms, or, as they 
call it, a good pull in a lot of waste.” They 
usually reside fn a private room with a recess, or 
a second room, in which they sort, pack, and 
their paper. 

One of tliese traders told me that he 
satisfied that stolen paper seldom found iU 
directly, into the collectors’ hands, paiticofiN^y 
pubHuher’s paper,” he added. ** Why, .not long 
since there was a lot of sheets stolen irom 
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K^y*f wiirebmi8«, and the thief didn't take 
them to a waate dealer ; be kdevr better. He 
took them, fir, to a tradesman in a large respect- 
able way over the water — a man that use^ great 
lots of waste — and sold thefh at just what was 
handed to him': I suppose no quegtions asked*. 
The thief was tried and convicted, bnt nothing 
was done to the buyer." • 

It must not be^upposed fhat the A^aste- paper 
used by the Londoi^^desmen costs no more than 
12,0U0^. in a year. A 4arge quantity is bought 
direct by butchers and others •from poor persons 
going to them with a« small quantity of their 
own accumulating, or with such things as copy- 
books. 

Of the Street-Buyees of Umbrelljis 

• AND Parasols. * 

• • 

The street-traders in old umbrelLis and parasols 
are numerous, but the buying is but one part, and 
the least skilled part, of the business. Men, some 
toleiably^ well-diessed, some swarthy-lookingj like 
gipsies, and somo with a vagabond as^et, may he 
•seen in all quarters of the town and suburbs, 
carr 3 dng a few ragged-looking umbrellas, or the 
sticks or riii^ of umbrellas, under tlieir arms, and 
crying Umbrellas to mend,’’ or “Anj^old iin^ 
brellas to seU l” The trafHckcrs in umbrellas are 
also the crockmeri, who are always glad to ob- 
tain them in barter, and wiio merely dispose of 
them at the Old Clothes Exchange, or in Petti- 
coat-lone, 

The unibr?lla-mender8 are known bj an an- 
pellation of an appropriateness not uncommon in 
street language. They are mush room- fi,keis. 
The form of the expanded umbrella resembles 
that of a mushroom, and it has the further charac- 
teristic of being rapidly or suddenly raised, the 


OP" fllE ST 

Altiioiqh my present inquiry relates to London 
life in Loudon streets, it U necessary that 1 should 
briefly treat of the Jews gemgrally, as* an integral, 
but distinct and peculiar part of street-life. 

That this ancient people were engaged in what 
may be callod street- traffle in 4he earlier ages of 
our history, as well as in the importation of spices, 
furs, flin* leather, ammur, drugs, and "generaf 
merchandise, there can be ao doubt ; nevertheless 
coneeming this pan of th^ subject there are but 
the most meagre accounts. • 

, Jews were settled in England as early as 730, 
and during the sWay of the Saxon kings. They 
increased in number after the era of the Con- 
but it was not until the rapacity to which 
thty were exposed in the reign of Stephen had 
*5 • great measure exhausted itself, and until 
tne m^Mniret of Henry II. bad given encourage- 
eonuBe^, and some degree of security 
in citi^ or congregated communii^s, 
JJJJ* y in England beewe numerous and 
xWj then became active and enter- 


fhnshroom itself springing up and attaining its full 
size in a very brief space *of time. The term, 
however, like all street or popular terras or phrases, 
4as become vei^” generally \jondftn8ed among those 
who carry on^tfo trade — they are now mush- 
fakers, a word which, to any one who has not 
heard the term in*full, is as meauingless as«any 
in the vocabulary of slangy 

T4ie mushroom-lakers will repair any umbrella 
on the owner’s premises, and^heir work is often 
done gd^oitly, I am informed, and ns often 
bunglingly, or, in the trade term, “ botched." So 
for there is no traffic in the business, the mushroom- 
faker simply performing^ piece of handicraft, and 
being paid for job. But there iS another class 
of street-folk vvho buy the old umbrellas in Petti- 
conflane, or of the street buyer or collector, and 
“ sometimes," as one of these men said to me, 
“ Ave are our own buyers on a round." Thc}’' mend 
the unihrellas — sqsnc of their wives, I am assured, 
being adepts ns well ns themsqlves — and ofler them 
f«»r sale on tlie approaches to the bridgt's, and at 
the corners of slroets. 

^le street umbrella trade is really curious. Not 
sg very many ^’^ears back tbe use of an umbrella 
by a man w^:v8 regarded ns partaking of efiVinmacy, 
but now they are sold*in thousaiffls in the streets, 
and in the second-hand shops of Mormon th-street 
and such places. One of these street-traders told 
me that hi had lately sold, but not to an extent 
which might encourage him to proceed, old silk 
nmfjrellas m tlie street for gentlemen to protect 
th^iselves from the rays of jjiie sun. 

Th^ purchase of umbrellas is in a great degree 
mixed up with that of old clothes, of which 1 have 
8%on to treat ; but from what I have stated it is 
I evident that the umbrella trade is most connected 
] with strect-artisanshrp, and under that head I 
j shall describe it. 


JIEET-JEWS. 

prising attendants at fairs, wjiero the greater 
portion of the mtenial trade of <llie kingdom was 
earned on, and especially the traftit in tbe more 
valuable commodities, such as plate, jewels, 
armour, cloths, wines, spices, horses, cattle, &c. 
The agents of the great prdutes and liarons, and 
even of the ruling princes, purchased what they 
required at these fairs. St. GilA’s fair, held at 
St. Giles’s hill, not far fron^ Winchester, con- 
tinued sixtee^i days. The fair was, ^s it w^re, 
a tempuhiry city. There we|e streets of tents 
in every direction, in which the traders offered 
and displayed theis warei^ During the con- 
tinuance of the fair, business 
bited in Winchester, Bonthampton, and in evSy** 
place within seven miles of St. Giles’s bill. 
Among tbe tent-owners at such fiurs were the 
Jews. 

At this period the Jews may^e considered as 
oneeof the bodies of ^ merebant-strangers," as 
they were ca^ed, settled in England for purposes 
of commerce.* Amonit the other bodies of these 
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** atrangeri ” were the Gennan ** merchants of ttte 
steel-yard/’ the Lomhards, the Caursini of Rome, 
the “ merchants of the staple,” and others. These 
were all corporations; and thri^g corporatiowj 
(when unmolested),. and the Jiwj had also their 
jewerie, or Judaisrae, not for a ^‘corporation” 
mejoly, but also for the reqtiirements of their 
taith and worship, and for their living together. 
The London Jewerie Wfis established in a^place 
of which no vestige of its establishment now re- 
mains beyond the name — the Old Jewjfy. Here 
was erected the hrst synagogue of the Jews in 
England, which was defaced or demolished, 
Maitland states, by the?* citizens, after they had 
slain 700 ^Jfews (other^ account^ represent tliat 
number as greatly exaggerated). This took phice 
in 1268, during one of the many distuihancCT in 
the uneasy reign of Henry III. 

All this time the Jews amassed wealth hy trade 
and usury, in spite of their being plundered and 
maltreated by the princes and other potentates — 
every one has heard of King John's having a 
Jew’s teeth drawn — and in spin? of their being | 
reviled by the priests and hated by the people. 
The sovereigns generally encouraged “ meichant- 
Btrangers,” When the city of London, in 1280, 
petitioned KdwKrd I. for* “the expulsion of all 
merchant-stri^ngers,” that monarch answered, 
with all a monarch’s peculiar regard for “ great'” 
men and “great” men only, “No!*’ the mer- 
chant-strangers are useful and beivrficial to the 
great men of the kingdom, and I will not 'ex- 
pel them.” But though the King encouragc'd, 
tho people detested, alt foreign traders, though 
not with the same intensity as they detc.sted 
and contemned the Jews, for in that det*^- 
tatioii a strong religious feeling was an ele- 
ment. Of this dislike to tfte merchant-strangers, 
very many instances might he cited, but I need 
give only one. fn 1870, nearly a century after 
the banishment of the Jews, a Genoese merchant, 
n man of great wealth, petitfbned Richard II. for 
permission totdeposit goods for safe keeping in ' 
Southampton Castle, promising to introduce so 
large a share of the commerce of the East into 
England, that pepper should be 4d. a pound. 

“ Yet the Loifdoners,” writes Walsingham, but in 
the quaint monkish Latin of the day, “ enemies 
to the proai>ority of their country, hired assas- 
Bins, who murdered the merchant in tho stioet. 
After this, ivhnt stranger will trust his person 
among a people ao faithless and so cniel'l who will 
not dread our treachery, and abhor our name V 

Jn 129(\, by a decree of Edwqrd J., t|re Jews 
were lianished out* of England. The causes as- 
signed for this summar}" act, tVerc “ their ex- 
tortions, thejr dehnsifig and Siininishing the coin, 
^ther crimes.” *I need not enter into the 
merits or Aemerits of the Jews of that age, but it 
is certain tihat any ridiculous charge, any which it 
was inipossi^t’e could be true, was an excuse for 
the pliiiiderii)^ of t^hera at the bauds of the 
rich, and the pert'ccution of them at the b^nds 
of the people. Ac the period of this banish- 
ment, tnetr number is represeut©d\by the con- 
temporaneous historians to have been about 


16,000, a number most probably exaggerated, as 
perhaps all statements of the numbers of a people 
are when no statistical knowledge has been ac- 
quired. During this period of their abode in 
England, the Jews Vere protected as the villeins 
•or bondsmen of the king, a protection disre- 
garded by tne commonalty, and only giving to the 
executive government greater facilities of extortion 
and oppression. ‘ * 

In 16S5 an Amsterdam |F|w, Rabbi Manasseh 
Ben-Israel, whose namft is still highly esteemed 
among his countrymen, addressed Cromwell on the 
behalf of the Jews that they should be re-adraitted 
into England with the sanction, and under the 
I piotection, of the law. Despite the absence of such 
L sanction, they had resided anH of course traded in 
j country, but in small numbers, and trading 
often in indirect and sometimes in» contraband 
wa}-^. Chaucer, writing in the days of Richard II., 
three reigns after their expulsion, speaks of Jews 
as living m England. It is reputed that, in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and the first James, they sup- 
plied, at great profit, the materials required by the 
alchymists/or their experiments in the transmuta- 
1 tion of metals. In Elizabeth's reign, too, Jewishi 
j physicians were highly esteemed in England. The 
j (^ueen at one time confided the care qf her health 
#0 RodrigoLopez, a Hebrew, who, however, was 
convicted of an attempt to poison his royal mistress. 
Franci.s I., .of France, carried his opinion of Jewish 
medical skill to a great height ; he refused on one 
occasion, during an illness, to be attended by the 
most einiiiciit of the Israelitish physicians, because 
the learned man had just before been converted to 
Christianity. The most Christian king, therefore, 
applied to his ally, the Turkish sultan, Solyman 
If., who sent him “a true hardened Jew,” by 
whose directions Francis drank asses’ milk and re- 
covered. 

Cromwell’s response to the Application of Man- 
asseh Beil Israel was favourable ; hut the opposi- 
tion of the PiVfitans, and more especially of Prynne, 
prevented any public declaration on the subject. 
Jn however, the Jews began to arrive and 

establish themselves in England, but not until after 
the restoration of Charles II., in 16G0, could it 
be said that, as a boliy, they were settled in Eng- 
land. They arrived from time to time, and with- 
out any formal sanction being either granted or 
refused. One reason alleged at the tihic was, that 
Jews were well known to be money-lenders, 
and Charles and his courfiers were as well known 
money-borrowers I * 

I now come to the character and establishment 
of the J^ws in the capacity in which I have more 
especially to describe them — as street-traderu. 
There appears no reason to doubt that they com- 
meuced their principal street traffic, the collecting 
of old clothes, soon after their settlement in London. 
At any rate the cry and calling of the Jew old 
clothesman were so established, 80 or 40 years 
after their return, or early in the last century, that 
one of them is delineated in Tempest’s ** Crtes of 
Lofffion,” published about that period. In tbii 
work the street Jew is represented as vary dfiTerefit 
in his appearance to that which be presents in ow 
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Iiwrt^ of merely & dingy bag, bung empty 
over bis arm, or carried, when partially or wholly 
filled, on his shoulder, he is depicted as wearing, 
or rather tarrying, three cocked hats, one o’Ver the 
other, upon his ‘head ; a muff, with a scarf or larg® 
handkerchief over it, is attached to l^is right hand 
and arm, and two dress swards occupy his left 
hand. The appaftl wiiich he himself wears is of 
tho full-skirted style of the day, and hi# long hair, 
or periwig, descendible his shoulders. This dif- 
ference in appearance, however;^ between the street 
Jew of 1700 and of a ^entury and a half later, is 
simply the effect of circumstances, and indicates 
no change in the character of the man. Were it 
now the fashihn fisr gent[,emcn to wear nmffs^j 
swords, and cocked hats, the Jew would i%ain j 
have them in his possession. 

During Ihg eighteenth century the popiilai«fceI- 
iug ran very high against the Jews, although to 
the masses they were alniost strangers, except as 
men employed in the not- very-formidable occupa- 
tion of collecting and ^ ending second-hand dollies. 
The old feeling against them seems ^ have lin- 
gered among the English people, ana their own i 
greed in many instances engendered other and | 
lawful causw of dislike, by their resorting to \m- ! 
lawful and debasing pursuits. They were cons^ ' 
dered — and with that exaggeration of bdticf dear j 
to any ignorant community —as an entire people 
of misers, usurers, extortioners, receivers of stolen 
goods, cheats, brothel-keepers, sheriff 's-officers, 
clippers and sweaters of the coin of trie realm, 
gaming-house* keepers ; in fuc, tlie chUrges, or 
rather the accusations, of carrying on every dif- 
reputable trade, and none else, were biiTulff'd at i 
their doors.’' That there was too much foundation i 
for many of these accusations, and still is, no rea- ' 
sonahle Jew can now deny ; that the wholesale 
prejudice against tliem was absurd, is equally in- 
disputable. 

So strong was this popular feelinji against the 
Israelites, that it not only influenced, and not only 
controlled tlic legi'.lature, but it coerced the Houses 
of Parliament to repeal, iff 1754, an act which 
they had passed tho previous session, jnd tlait .act 
■was merely to enable foreign ^ews to be natural- 
ized without being required to take the sacrament! ! 
Jt Avas at that time, and while tlic popular ferment 
was at its height, unsafe for a Iltbrew old clothes- 
man, however harmless a man, and however long^ 
and well known on his-beiit, to ply his •street- | 
c«Uling openly; for he was* often beaten and mal- j 
treated. Mobs, riots, pillag^gs, and attacks upon 
the houses of the J(*ws were frequent^ anil one of 
th^ favourite cries of the mob was certainly among 
the most preposterously stupid of any which ever 
tickled the ear aud satisfied the •mind of the 
ignorant ; — 

“ No Jews I 

No w ootlen shoes \ ! '* 

Sdtae mob-leader, with a taste for rhjTne, had in 
tbi* d^tioh cleverly blended the prejudice against 
tho Jews with the easily excited but vague fonrs 
af a l^nah invasion, which was in some strange 
to tho apprehensions of the vulgar as 
ooiUEioctOd slavery, popery, the compulsory 


wearing of wooden shoes (stihofs), and the eating 
of frogs I And this sort of feeling was often re- 
jrenged on theistreet-Jew; as a man mixed up 
with wooden shols I Guml^land? in the comedy 
of The Jew, and some time afterwards Miss 
Edgeworth, in th® tale of Harrington and* (Or- 
mond,” and both at the n'quest of Jews, wrote 
to njpdemte this rabid prejudice. 

In wbat estimation the street, and, incidentally, 
all classi^ of Jews are held at the present time, 
will b^seen in the course of my remarks ; and iii 
the narratives to be given. I may here observe, 
however, that among sofno the dominant ‘feeling 
[ against the Jej's on account of tlfejr faith still 
' flourishes, as is shown by the following statement: 
— N gentleman of my acquaintance was one 
evening, about twilight, walking down Brydges- 
street, Covont-garden, when an elderly Jew was 
preceding him, ly^pareiitly on his return from a 
day's woik, as an old i lothesman. His bag acci- 
dentally touched the bonnet of a dashing woman 
of the towm, vibo was passing, and she turned 
rouifd, abused tho J(!\v, and spat at him, saying 
with an oath . “ You old rags humbug ! You 
cUn’t do that!”-~an allusion to a vulgar notion 
that Jews have beeiF uualile do more than 
slohher, since spitting on the Saviour. 

• The number of .lews now in England is com- 
puted at l>f5,000. Tins is the result at which the 
Chief Rabbi ^irrived a few years ago, after colloct- 
ing*nll ihe statisticaT iafonnatioa at his command, 
Of»tliebc 3.5,000, more tbaj|> ouc-half, or about 
18,000, reside in London. I am informed that 
there may now be a small increase to this popu- 
but only small, for many Jews have emi- 
grated — some to Califoniia, A few years ago — 
a circuinstince mentioned in my account of the 
Street Sellers of Jewellery —there were a number 
of Jews known ^s ^'hawkers,* or “travellers,” 
who traverse every part of England selling 
watches, gold and sifv'er pencil-cases, eye-glasses, 
and all tlio moie portable d^'scription^ of jewellery, 
as well as theriiiometers, barometers, telescopes, 
mid microscopes. This trade is iJbw little pursued, 
except by the stationary dealers*; and tho Jews 
who carried it on, and who were #liiefly foreign 
Jews, have emigrated to America. The foreign 
Jews who, though a fluctuating body, are always 
numerous in London, are included in tho compu- 
tation of 18,OOU; of this population two-thirds 
reside in the city, or the streets *adjacent to the 
eastern boundaries of the city. % 

Of t^e rtuliEs *Ni> Localities of the* 
Stueet-Jews. 

The trades which the ^ 

told by one of themselvest are those m wkWi^iiAl^ 
they describe it, “ there 's a chance ; that is, they 
prefer a trade in Such commodity as is not jiuh- 
jected to a fixed price, so that there may be 
abundant scope for speculation, and something 
like a gambler's chance for profit or loss. In 
this%ay, Sir Walter Hcott has said, trade hae 
“all the fascination of gambling, without the 
moral guilt but the absence of moral guilt in 
connection with such trading is certainly dubious. 
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The wholesale tradei in foreign commoditiefl 
which are now principally or solely in the hands of 
the Jews, often as iriiporters n to exporters, ai^, 
watches and jewels, r|)onges — frhit§ especially green 
fruits, sucli as oranges, lemons, grapes, walnuts, 
^odba-niits, &c., and dates arflong dried fruits — 
shells, tortoises, parrots and foreign birds, curiosi- 
ties, ostrich featliers, snuffs, cigars, and pipes; 
but cigars fir more extensively at one time. 

* The localities in which these wholesaJi^and re- 
tail traders reside are mostly at the East-end — in- 
deed the Jews of London, as a congregated body, 
ha\e been, from the times when their numbers 
were siifhcicut to institute a settlement ” or 
colony,” peculiar to themselves, always resident 
in the eastern quailer of the metropolis. 

Of couise a wealthy Jew millionaire — mer- 
chant, stock-jobber, or stock -broker — resides where 
lie pleases— in a xilla near th^' Marquis of Hert- 
ford's in the Rogont’s-park, a mansion near the 
Duke of Wellington’s in Riccadilly, a h-inse and 
grounds at Clnpliam or Stanifoft-hill ; bnt/hese 
are exceptions. The qiiaiters of the Jews are not dif- 
ficult to describe. The liading class in thecapncHy 
of shepkeo]i(‘rs,^warehous|;men, or manufacturers, 
are the thickest in lloundsditch, Aldgate, and the 
Minones, more especially as regards the ‘‘swij,g- 
shops” and tlie maniifaclure and sale of wearing 
apparel. Tlie wholesale dealers in Iruit are in 
Duke’s place and Puddiim hue (Thames street), 
but the superior retail Jew fruiterers — some of 
whose shops arc >.'nmrknble for the beautjf’ of 
their fniit — are in Oheapside, Oxford- street, Picca- 
dilly, and most of all in Covent garden ni.iikct. 
The infonor jewellers (some of wlioin deal 
the linst shops) are also At the East-end, about 
Whitechapel, Rovis-marks, and Houndsditch; the 
wealthier goldsmiths and watchmakers having, 
like otlier tradesmen of the cViss, their shops in 
the superior tiioroughfarcs. . The great congrega- 
tion of working watchinnKers is in Clerken- 
well, but in* that loadity there are only a few' 
Jews. The Hebrew dealers in second-hand gar- 
ments, and second-hand wares generally, are 
located abon^ Petticoat-lane, the peculiarities of 
which }dnce 1 have lately described. The nmnu- 
facturers of such things as cigars, pencils, and seal- 
ing-wax ; the wholosrle importers of sponge, bristles 
iind toys, the dealers in quills and in “ looking- 
glasses,” rcsidttin large private-looking houses, when 
display is not needed for purposes of business, in 
such jiarts as Maiinsell-street, Great Prescott-street, 
Great Aflie-strect, Lemaii-itreet< aiid other parts 
of the eastern quarter known as Goodman ’s-fields. 
The wholesale dealeis in fo/eign birds and shells, 

. and in the? Aireign things known as ^^cuno- 
'^’^Tiiues, reside in East Smithfield, Ratcliffc-highway, 
High-street (Shadwell), or in some of the parts 
adjacent to the Thames. In the long range of 
river-side streets, stretching from the Tower to 
Poplar and Rla’kwall, ore Jew's, who fulfil the 
many capacities of slop-sellers, &c., called in{o ex- 
ercise by the requirements of seafaring people on 
their return from or commencement of a voyage. 
A few Jewa keep boarding-houses for sailors in 
Shadwell and Wnpping. Of the localities and 


I abodes of the poorest of the Jews I shall speak 
hereafter. 

Copceming the street-trades pursued by the 
Jews, I believe theife is not at present a single one 
•of which they can be said to have a monopoly ; 
nor in any one branch of the street-traffic are 
there so many of the Jew traders as there were a 
few year^ back. * ^ 

This remarkable change js^thus to be accounted 
for. Strange as the faCt may appear, the Jew has 
been undersold ia the streets, and he has been 
beaten on what might be called his own ground 
— the buying of old clothes. The Jew boys, 
and the feebler and elder Jews, Jiad, until S:onie 
twqlve or fifteen year® back, ^most the monopoly 
of orange and lemon street-selling, or street-hawk- 
ing. The costermonger class had possession of 
the* theatre doors and the approaches to the 
theatres ; they had, too, occasionally their barrows 
full of oranges; but the Jews were the daily, al- 
siduoue, and itinerant street-sellers of this most 
popular ol foreign, and perliaps of nil, fruits. In 
their hopet'of sale they followed any one a mile 
if encouraged, even by a few nppro\ing glances 
The great theatre of this traffic was in the stoge- 
coach yaids in such inns as the Bull and Mouth, 
["(Sh MiVtiii’s-le-Grand), tlie Belle Sauvage (Lud- 
gatc-hill), the Sai-acen’s Head (Snow-hill), the 
Bull (Aldgate), the Swan-with-two-Necks (Lad- 
lane, City), the George and Blue Boar (Holborn), 
the White Horse (Fetter-lane), and other such 
places. They were seen too, “ witji all their eyes 
i'bout ♦hem,” ns one informant expressed it, out- 
side, the mils where the conches stopped to take 
up passengers — at the White Horse Cellar in 
Piccadilly, for instance, and the Angel and the 
(now defunct) Peacock in Islington. A commer- 
cial traveller told me that h(‘ could never leave 
town by any mail” or ‘^smge,” without being 
besieged by a small army of Jew boys, who most 
pertinaciousITy offered him oranges, lemons, sponges, 
combs, pocket-books, pencils, sealing-wax, paper, 
ninny-bladed pen knives, razors, pocket-mirrors, 
and shaving-boxes — as if a man could not possibly 
quit the naitropolis without requiring a stock of 
such commodities. In the whole of these trades, 
unless in some degree in sponges and blacklead- 
pencils, the Jew is now out-numbered or dis- 
placed. 

* I have before alluded to the underselling of 
the Jew boy by the Irisli boy in the street-orange 
trade ; but the characteristics of the change are so 
peculiar, that a furthef notice is necessary. It is 
curious to observe that the most assiduous, and 
hitherto the most successful of street-traders, wre 
supplanted, pot by a more persevering or more 
skilful body of street-sellers, but simply by a more 
starviiig body. 

Some few years since poor Irish people, and 
chiefly those connected with the culture of the 
land, **canie over” to this country ia great 
numbers, actuated either by vague « bcq>e8 
of bettering themselves’* by emigration, or 
working on the railways, or else innuenced by 
the restlessness common to an impoverished 
people. These men, when unable to obtain em- 
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ployment, without acruple became street-sellers, carrying heavy burdens of glass or china-wares, 
Not only did the adults resort to street-traffic, fot which the Jews are either iucompetont or dis- 
generally in its simplest forms, such as hawking inclined. 

fruit but the children, by whom they -vv'ere ac- Some of the Jews which nave been thus dls- 

^ ■ ■ " ’ ' ' ■ . V . -Wed from th^street-traffic have emigrated to 

merica, with the ^ssistaneft of their brethren. 
The principalaBtreet-trades hf the Jews are now 
in sponges, spectachis, combs, pencils, accordions, 
cakes, sweetmeats, drugs, and fruits of all kinds^ 
but, in all these trades, uiJess perhaps in drugs, 
theyJfre in a minority compared with the Chris- 
tian ” 8ti;eet-sclleis. * 

Ther» if not among the Jew street-sellers gene- 
rally anything of the concubinage or cohabitation 
common among the costermongers. Marriage is 
tlic rule. ^ 

Of tub Jew Old-Clothes i4en. 

Fifty years ago the appearance of the street-Jews, 
engaged in the purchase of secoud-haiid clothes, 
was different to what it is at the present time. 
The Jew then Ifhd far more of the distinctive 

garb ami asjiect of a foreigner. He not unlre- 

(|uenlly wore t^e gabardine, which is never seen 
oNf in the stiTcls, but some of the long loose 

rock coats worn by the .lew clothes’ buyers re- 

semble It. At that period, too, the Jew’s long 
beard was far more dj|tinctive tjian it is in this 
[lirbute generation. 

* In other respects the stroet-Jew is unchanged. 
Now, us* during the last century, he traverses 
every street, square, and road, with the rno- 
mstonous ci*y, sometimes like a bleat, of “ CIo' 1 
Qo’ ! ” On this heatf, however, I have previously 
remarked, when describing* the street Jew of a 
hundred years ago, 

^ In an inquiry into the condition of the old- 
clothes deahTB a year and a half ago, a Jew gave 
me the following account. He told me, at tlie 
commencement of liis statement, that he was of 
)pinion that his people were Jar more speculative 
ban the Gentifrs, and therefore the English liked 
better to deal witl| them. “ Our people,” he said, 
will be out all day in the wet, and begrudge 
Iieraselves a bit of anything ItS eat till they go 
lome, and then, may be, they ill gamble away their 
Town, just for llio love of sf^culation.” My in- 
formant, who could write or ijjpak several lan- 
guages, and had been 50 years in the business, 
then said, I am no bigot ; indeed I do not care 
where I buy my meat, s(^ long as I can get it. I 
often go into the Minories and buy some, without 
looking to how it has \»ecn killed, or whether it 
has a seal on it or not.” 

He then gave me some Account of the Jewish 
clulcn-en, an4 th^ number of men*in thc<*(rade, 
which 1 luive embodied uflder the proper heads. 
The itinerant Je^v clothes man, he told me, wat 
generally the son of roan, but 

some w'cre cigar-makers, or 
,0 the clothes* business when those trades 
.lack ; but that nineteen out|rf twenty had been 
bom to it. If the parents of the Jew '^y are 
poor, and the boy a sha^ he genecrally cm- 


companied from Ireland, in great numbers, were pjaced 
put into the trade ; and if tifo or three chfldrer Ameri( 
earned 2cg. a day each, and their parents 5d. or 6d 
each, or even 4d., the subsistence of the family was 
better than they cqpld obtain Ih the midst of tlie 
miseries of the snutlierfl and ^'estem part of tlie 
Sister Isle. An Insl^boy of fourteen, Having to 
support himself by street-frade, as was often tlio 
case, owing to thf' death of panents and to divers 
casualties, would undersall the Jew boys similarly 
circumstanced. 

The Irish boy could live harder than the Jew — 
often in his own coifiitry hetsubsisted on a stolen J 
turnip a day; he could lodge harder — lodge fof 1^/," 
a night in ifhy noisome don, or sleep in the open 
air, which i# seldom done by the Jew lie 

could dispense •with the use of shoes and stock- 
ings — a dispensation at which his lival in trade 
revolted ; lie drank only water, or if he took tea 
or coffee, it was as a meal, and not merely as a 
btiveiage ; to crown the whole, the ci^’’-bred Jew 
*boy required some c\ening recreation, the ])onny 
or twojieniiy comert, or a game at draughts or 
dominoes ;*but this the Irish boy, couatrj' bred, 
never thought ol, for fas solo luxury was a deq^i 
sleep, and, being regardless or ignorant of all 
such recreations, lie worked longer hours, and so 
sold more oranges, tlian his Hebrew competitor. 

Tiiub, as the Munster or Connaught lad could live 
on less thanithe }oung denizen of I’etticoat-lane, 
he could sell at smaller profit, and d!d so sell, 
until gradually the Hebrew youths W’erc displaced 
by the Irish in the street orange trade. * 

It is tlie same, or the same in a degree, with 
other street-trades, which were at one time all but 
monopolised by ^he Jew adults. Among these 
were the street-sale of spectacles and sponges. 

The pie valence of slop-work and slop- wages, and 
the frequent difficulty of obtaining properly-re- 
muiiciated employment — the pinch of want, in 
short — have driven many mechanics to street- 
traffic ; BO that the numbers of street-traffickers 
have been augmented, wliile no small portion of 
the new comers have adojUed the more knowing 
street avocations, formerly pursued only by the 
Jews. 

Of the other class of strlet-traders who have 
interfered largely vjith the old-clothes tmde, 
which, at one time, people seemed to •consider a 
sort of birthright arSong the Jew's, I have 
already spoken, when treating of the dealings of 
the crockineri in bartering glass aod c^ckery-ware 
for second-hand apparel. These traders now 
obtain as many old clothes as the Jew clothes 
men themsehes; for, with a* great number of 
^*Iadii'6,” the offer of an ornaraent of glass or 
spar, or of a beautiful and fragrant plant, is more 
attractive than the offer of a small sura of money, 
the purchase of the left-off garments of the 
laroily. 


The ctockroen are usually strong afl^in the lienees business at ten yean of age, by selling 
prime of youth or manhood, and are capable of ’emons, some trifle in the streets, «nd *0, ns he 
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expresied boy ** gets a round/' or street-con- 
nection, by becoming known to the neighbour- 
hoods he visits. If he sees a servant^ he will, 
when selling his lemons, ask if she have any old 
shoes or old clothes, .and offer Vj be a purchaser. 
If the clothes should come to’m^re than the Jew 
boy has in his pocket, he leaves what silver he 
has as ** an earnest upon tlK.m,” and then seeks 
^sobie regular Jew clothes man, who will ad\ance 
the purchase money. ' This the old Jevv agsees to 
do upon the uix’erstanding that he is to have 
“ half Rybeck/’ that is, a moiety of th^ profit, and 
then he will accompany the boy to the house, to 
pass his judgment on the goods, and satisfy him- 
self that the stripling h»i not made a blind bar- 
gain, an error into which he very rarely falls. 
After this 'ne goes with' the lad to l^etticoat-lnne, 
and there they share whatever money the clothes 
may bring over and above whnt has been paid for 
them. By such means the Jew boy gets his know- 
ledge of the old-clothes business^: and so quick are 
these lads generally, that in the course of two 
months they will adquirc sufficient experience in 
connection with the trade to bigin dealing on 
their own account. There are some, he told me, 
as sharp at 1 5 as men of 50. , 

is very seldom,” my informant stated, 
**very seldom indeed, thai a Jew clothes man 
takes away any of the property of the house hp 
may bo called into. I expect there ’s a good 
many of ’em,” he continued, for he Sometimes 
spoke of his co-traders, as if they wei^ not of his 
own class, ^‘is fond of cheating — that is, th*ey 
won’t mind giving only 2s. for a thing tlnit^’s 
worth Bs. They are loud of money, and will do 
almost anything to get it. Jews are perhap.s the 
most money-loving people in all England. Theio 
are certainly some old-clothcs men who will buy 
articles at such a price that they must know them 
to have been stolen. Their rule, however, is to 
ask no questions, and to get as ch^ap an article as 
possible. A Jew clothes man is seldom or never 
seen in liquor. They gamble fbr money, either at 
their own homes or at public-houses. The 
favourite games are tossing, dominoes, and cards. 

I was infonned, by Dne ot the people, that he had 
seen as much as 30/. in silver ur.d gold lying upon 
tlie ground when two parties had been playing at 
throwing three halfpence in the air. On a Satui- 
day, some gamble away the morning 4ind the 
greater part of the afternoon.” [Saturday, I need 
hardly say, is the Hebrew Sabbath.] “ They meet 
in some secret ba«k plaoe, about ten, and begin 
playing for ^ one a ^me * — that is, tossing up 
three halfpence, and staking 1;. on t|ie rqsult, 
Othef"Jcws, and a f^w Christians,* will gather 
round and bet Sometimes the bets laid by the 
Jew bystanders are as ^igh as 2/. each; and on 
more thjm the « old-clothes men have 

much as 50/., but only after great 
gains at gambling. Some, if they tan, will cheat, 
by means of a bal^nny with a head or a tail on 
both rides, called a ' gray.’ The play lasts till 
the Sabbath is nearl}^ over, and then they go to 
businets or the theatre. They seldom or nevor^ 
lay a word while they are losing, but merely 


stamp on the ground ; it is dangerous, though, to 
interfere when luck runs against them. The rule 
is, when a man is losing to let him alone. I have 
known them play for three hours together, and 
notlj/ng be said aU that time but ‘ head ’ or ^ tail.' 
They seldom go to synagogue, and on a Sunday 
evening have card parties at their own houses. 
They seldom eat qpything on their rounds. The 
reason is, not because they < object to eat meat 
killed by a Christian, but liecause they are afraid 
of losing a * deal,’ or tlj.e clUmce of buying a lot of 
old clothes by delay. They are generally too 
lazy to light their own fires before they start of a 
morning, and nineteen out of twenty obtain their 
breakfasts at the coffee-shops about Houndsditch. 

When they return from ij'eir day’s work they 
hav' mostly some stew ready, prepared by their 
parents or wife. If they are not fami,ly men they 
go jto ail eating-house. This is j,8ometirnes a 
Jewisli house, but if no one is losing they creep 
into a Christum ‘ cook-shop,’ not ifcing particular 
about eating ‘ tryfer’ — that is, meat which has 
been killed by a Christian. Those tliat are single 
generally go to a neighbour and agree with him 
to be hoaid»..d on the Sabbath ; and for this the, 
charge is generally about 2s. 6d. On a Saturday 
there ’s cold fish for breakfast and sujiper ; indeed, 
a Jew would pawn the shirt off his Wk sooner 
than go v'ithout fish then , and in holiday-^ime 
he m/l have it, if he has to get it out ot the 
stones. It is not reckoned a holidnv unless there ’s 
fish.” 

Forty years ago I have made as much as 5/. 
in a weelv, by the purchase of old dotlies in tiie 
stiy'ets,” said a Jew informant. ‘‘ Upon an average 
then, I could earn weekly about 21. But now 
things are different. People are more wide awake, 
Every one knows the value of an old coat now- 
a-days. The women know more than the men. The 
general average, I think, takei the good weeks 
with the bad throughout the year, is about Ih a 
week ; some weeks we get 2L, and some scarcely 
nothing.” 

I was told by a J ewish professional gentleman 
that the account of the syirii of gambling preva- 
lent among his people was correct, but the amounts 
said to he staked, he tljought, rare or exaggerated. 

The Jew old-clothes men are generally fur more 
cleanly in their habits than the poorer classes of 
English people. TlY^ir hands they always wash 
before their meals, and this is done whether the 
jiarty be Restrict Jew or Al^esliumet,” a coniert, 
or apostate from Judaispi. Neither will the 
Israelite ever use the same knife to cut his meat 
that he previously used to* spread hyi butter, and 
ho will not even* put his meat on a plate that hai 
had butter on it ; nor will he use for hit soup the 
spoon that has ha4 melted butter in it. This ob- 
jection to mix butter with meat is carried so far, 
that, after partaking of the one, Jews will not 
eat of the other for the space of two hours. The 
Jews are generally, when married, most exemplary 
family men. There are few fonder fathers than 
they are, and they will starve themselves sooner 
than {heir wives and children should want. 
Whatever their faults may be, they are good 
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fathers, husbands, and aons. Their principal 
characteristic is their extreme love of money ; and, 
though the strict Jew does not trade himself on 
the Sabbath, he may not object to employ either 
one of his tribe, or a Gentile, to do so for him. 

The capital required for commencing id the 
old clothes line is generally about 1/. This the 
Jew frequently borrows, especially aft'^r holiday- 
time, for then he has generallyespent all his earn- 
ings, unless he be pnovident man. When his 
stock-money is exhausted, he goes eit^ier to a 
neighbour or to n pffblican in the ^icinity, and 
borrows \L on the Monday rnorping, “to stiike a 
light with,” as he calls it^ and agrees to return it 
on the Friday evening, with 1^. interest f.>r the 
loan. This lie always pnj'S hack. If he was to 
sell the coat oil’ his isack he. wmiild do this, 1 am 
told, because to fail in so doing w'ould lie to flre- 
vent his obtaining any stock money for the future 
With tins caf 4 ital he starts on his rounds aWmt 
eight ni the matjnng. and 1 am assun d he mil 
frequently heg* Ins work witliont tasting food, 
rather than hieak into tlie borrowed stock money. 
Kacli man has Ins particular walk, and ne\er in- 
twferes w'lth that of his neiglihoiir , indeed, w'hile 
4 ipoii another's beat be will seldom cry%r clothes. 
Homelimes tliey go lialf “ Itybeck ” together — 
that 18 , they.will .sliare the prohts of the day's busi- 
ness, and when tliey agiec to do this tlie one wil^ 
take one street, and the other another. Tfio lower 
the neighbourhood the moie old clothes are there 
for sale. At the east end of the town they like 
the neighbourlioods fiequented by sailors, and 
there they purchase of the girls and the women 
the sailors’ jiTckets and trowsers. But lliey buy 
most of the retticoat-lane, the Old-Clotoes KjP- 
c]iange,and the marine-store dealers; for as tlic*Jew 
clothes man ne\er travels the streets by night time, 
the parties who then have old clothes to dispose 
of usually sell them to the mariiie-.store or second- 
hand dealers o^crlfght, and the Jew buys them 
in tlie morning. The first thing that he does on 
his rounds is to seek out these sli^ps, and see 
what he can pick up there. A Y(*ry great amount 
of business is done by the Jew clothes man at the 
marine-store shops at the west as well as at the 
east end of London, 

At the West-end the itineifint clothes men pre- 
fer the mews at the back of gentlemen’s houses | 
to all other places, or else the streets where the 
little tradesmen and small genteel families reside. 
My informant assured me that he had once bought 
a Bishop's hat of his lortlship's servant foi*U. tic?, 
on a Sunday morning. • 

These traders, as I hav elsewhere stated, live 
at the KnBt->end of the town. The greater number 
of them reside in Portsoken Ward, Goundsditeb ; 
and their favourite localities in this district are 
either CobbVj'ard, Roper’s-building, nr Went- 
worth-street. They mostly occupy small houses, 
about As. 6<i. a week rent, and live with their 
fiwnilies. They are generally sober men. It is 
seldom that a Jew leaves his house and owes his 
Ittndltmd money ; and if his goods should be seized 
Mffet of bis tribe will go round and collect «^at 
b ow^. 


The rooms occupied by the old-clothes men are 
far from being so comfortable os those of the Eng- 
lish artizans whose earnings .are not superior to 
the gains of these clothes men. Those which I 
saw had all a lit^pred look ;,the furniture was old 
aUd scant, and tbe apartment seemed neither 
shop, parlour, #or bed-room. * For domestic and 
family men, as son^s of the Jew old-clothes men 
are, they seem vdry indifferent to the comfort^ofk 
a home. • 

I have spoken of “ Tryfer,’\or meat killed in 
the Olinstian fashion. Now, the neat killed ac- 
cording%o*the Jewisli law is known ns “ Coshar,” 
and a strict Jew will cat none other. In one of 
my letters in tlie Morning Chronicle on the meat 
maikets of London, there appeared jhe following 
staUnnont, respeAing the •Jew butcherS in WliUe- 
chapsl-market. 

‘‘ To a portion of the meat here exposed for 
sale, may he seen attached the peculiar seal which 
show'8 that the animal wa.s killed conformably to 
the Jewish •According to the injimctituis of 

this leliginn the beast must die from its throat 
being cut, msteui^ of being knocked on the head. 
The •ttlaughteier ot tlm cattle for Jewish con- 
sumption, moreover, must be a Jew. Two 
skfughteiers are niqiointed by the Jewish autho- 
rities of the synagogue, and th#y uiu employ 
otherg, who must be hkew'ise Jews, as assistants. 
The slaugliterers I saw were quiet-Iookiiig and 
quiet- ni ami? red men. \\Tien the animal is 
slaughteied and wkinned, an examiner (also ap- 
poiiied by tile synsgqgue) carefully inspects the 
‘ inside.’ ^ If the lights be grow'n to the ribs,' 
said my informant, who bad Had many yeurs’ ex- 
perieiico in this branch of the meat trade, ‘ or if 
tlj^e lungs have any disease, or if there be any 
disen.se anywhere, the meat is pronounced unfit 
for the food of the Jvws, and is sent entire to n 
carcahc butcher to be sold to the Christians. This, 
howvNer, does not happen once in 20 times.’ To 
the parts exposed* for sale, when tlie slaughtering 
has been nccording#to the Jewish law, there is 
attached a leaden seal, stamped in Hebrew cha- 
rm ters with the name cif the examining party 
scaling. In tins way, as I aswitained from the 
•slaughterers, are killed weekly ifrom 120 to 140 
bullocks, ffom 400 to 500 sheep atsd lambs, and 
about 30 calves. All the parts of the animal thus 
slaughtered may be and are eaten by the Jews, 
but three-fourtlis of the purchase of this meat is 
confined, as regards the Jews, to the forc-quai ters 
of tlie respective animals; the hind-quarters, being 
the choicer parts, are sent to Newgate or Leaden- 
ball markets for sale on commission.” The Hebrew 
biitcherl coffsiAer tTiat the CliristiaJt mode 
slaughter is % far less painfffii death to the ox 
than was tho Jewisls. 

I am informed that of the A*t>^C?iu-^lisi4h e6 M en 
there are now only from 500 to 600 in iSWon ; 
at one time there*niight have been 1000. Their 
average earnings may be sHmetliing short of 20s. a 
week in second-hand clothes alone ; but the 
gains are difficult to Mtimate^ • 
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0» i. Jew Stkeet- Seller. 

As Rldfirly nuin, at the time 1 saw bim^ uras 
Ttnding ipectaclds, or bartering them for old 
cloibet, old books, or any so'*ond-hand articles, 
gate me an accounlf of his %trcet-Iife, but it pre- 
sented Uitio remarkable l>eyon£ the not unusual^ 
vicissitudes of the lives of t^ose of his claaa 
• ^ He had been in every street-trade, and had on 
four occasions travelled all over England, selling 
quills, sealing-wax, pencils, sponges, braced* cheap 
or superior jeweflery, thermometers, and pictures. 
He had sold barometers in the mountkii'^us parts 
of Cumberland, sometimes walking for Imurs 
without seeing man or woman. “ / lil'ed it then” 
be said, ** ^or I was youvg and' stro7ig, and 
didnH care to sleep twice in the .Oa.e to7vn. I was 
afterwards in the old-clothes line. 1 buy.a few® 
odd hats and light things still, but I ‘ni not able 
to carry heavy weights, as niy breath is getting 
rather short.” [I find that the Jews generally 
object to the more laborious kiP.da of street trafhc.J 

Yes, I’ve been twice to Ii eland, and sold a 
good many quills in Dublin, for 1 crossed over 
from Liverpool. Quills and v\^x were a great 
trade with us once; now it’s quite ddferent. 
I’ve had as much as GO/, of my own, .and tnat 
more than hal^-a- dozen tunes, but all of it went 
in speculations. Yes, some went in gambling. I 
bad u share in a gaming-booth at the races, ^or 
three years, 0, I dare sny that ’s mc^re tlian ‘20 
years back ; but we did \cry little good. There 
was such fees to pay for the teiii on a ^ace- 
ground, und often such delays bctw'ecu the races 
in the dift’ercnt towns, and biibes to be given to 
tbo town-ofticers — such as town-sergeants and chief 
constables, and I hardly know who — and so many 
expenses altogether, that the profits were most^jy 
swamped. Once at Newcastle races there was a 
fight among the pitmen, and our tent was in their 
way, and was demolished almost to bits. A deal 
ol the money was lost or stolen. I don’t know how 
much, but not near so much as my partners wanted 
to make out. I wasn’t on the spot just at the 
time. I got married a^'ter that, and took a shop 
in the socond-han^ clothes line in Diistol, but iny 
wife died in cliild:-bed in less than a year, and the 
shop didn’t answer ; so I got sick of it, and at 
last got rid ot it. 0, I work both the country 
and Loudon still. I shall take a turn into Kent 
in a day or two. I syppo^e I clear between 10s. 
Rttd 20s. a week in linything, and as I ’ve only 
myself, I do m^dling, and am ready for another 
chance if any likely speculation offers. I lodge 
with a relation, ifiid sometimes live with his 
fiMKVly. No, I never touch my meat Sut * €oshar/ 

I suppose my moat sow costs me G</. or 7d. a day, 
but it has cost me ten times tl^t— and 2d. for beer 
in additi^ ^” ^ „ r— 

I MR uitormed that <here are about 50 adult 
Jews (besides old-clotbes men) in the streets 
selling fruit, cakes, pencils, spectacles, sponge, 
aocormoQs, drugs, dx. 

Of the Je'W-Bot Street- Sellers. 

I HATE ascertained, and from sources where no 


ignorance on the subject could prevail, that there 
are now in the streets of London, rather more than | 
100 Jew-boys engaged principally in fruit and 
cake-selling in the streets. Very few Jew^esses 
are itinerant street-sellers. Most of the older J ews 
tbuF engaged have been street-sellers from their 
boyhood. The young Jews who ply in street- 
callings, hbwever, are all men in matters of traffic, 
almost before they cease, in years, to be children. 

In addition in the Jew-boy*^ street-sellers above 
enumerated, there are from 60 to 100, but usually 
about 50, who are occasional, or “casual” street- 
traders, vending for the most part cocoa-nuts and 
grapes, and confining their sales chiefly to the 
Sundays. 

On the subject of the street-Jew boys, a Hebrew 
gentleman said to me : “ 'When we speak of street- 
Jew boys, it should be understood, that the great 
majonty of them are but little more conversant 
wiih or interested in the religion of their fathers, 
than are the costermonger boys g^whom you have 
written. They are Jews by th^ccident of their 
birth, as others m the same way, with equal igno- 
rance of tile assumed faith, are Christians.” 

I received from a Jew boy the following ac- 
count of fhs trading pursuits and individual aspi- 
lations. Tlieie was somewdiat of a tliickness in Ins 
utterance, otherwise lus speech W’hs but little dis- 
tinguishable fr6m that of an English stieet-boy. 

“His physiognomy was decidedly dewisli, but not 
of the handsomer type, liis hair was light- 
coloured, but clean, and apparently well brushed, 
without being oiled, oi, as I lie.ird a street-boy 
style It, “(greased”; it was long, and hes.iid his 
aunt told him it “ wanted cutting sadly but he 
‘bilked «it that way;” indeed, he kept dashing 
his airls from bis eyes, and back from his tem- 
ples, as he was conveising, as if he were some- 
what vain of doing so. He was dressed in a 
corduroy suit, old but not ragged, and wore a 
tolerably clean, very coarse, anal altogether button- 
less shirt, which he said “ was made ior one bigger 
than me, sir.” He had bought it for 0}pl. in Petti- 
coat-lane, and accounted it a bargain, us its wear 
would be durable. He was selling sponges when 
I saw him, and of the commonest kind, offering a 
large piece for ‘dd., which (he admitted) would be 
rubbed to bits in no time. This sponge, I siiould 
mention, is frequently ‘pressed” with sulphnnc 
acid, and an eminent surgeon informed me that 
on his servant attempUng to clean his black dress 
coat with a sponge that hV had newly bought in 
tU strei^its, the colour of thee garment, to his horror, 
changed to a bnght purple. The Jew boy said — 

“ I behevo 1 ’m twelve. I ’ve been to school, 
but it ’s ,long since, and' my mother was .very ill 
tl^n, and I wftis forced to go out in the streets t<? 
have a chance. I never was kept to school. I 
can’t read ; I forgot all about it . I’d rather 
now that I could read, but very likely X could 
soon learn if 1 could only spare time, but if I 
stay long in the house I feel sick; it’s , 
healthy% 0, no, sir, inside or out it wopld be all 
the same to me, just to make a living and keepw 
health. I can’t say how long it is since I lM;gan 
to sat, it ’s a good long time ; one must do 
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thiBff. I oottW keep wyeelf now, and do some- 
thnee, but my father — I live with him (my 
mother *fl dead) ie often laid up. Would you like 
to see him, sirl Ho knows a deal. No, he 
can't write, but he can read a little. Can I jpeak 
Hebrew? Well,, I know wlfSat you mean. 0, 
no, I can’t. I don’t go to synagogue ; I haven’t 
time. My father goes, but only sometimes ; so 
he says, and he tens me to loo^ out, for we must 
both go by-and-by. fl began to ask him what 
he knew of Joseph, anij| others recorded in the Old 
Testament, but he bristled up, and asked if I 
wanted to make a Meshumet (a convert) of him ?j 
** I have sold all sorts of tilings,” he continued, 
oranges, and lemons, and sponges, and nuts, and 
sweets. I should like to have a real good ginger- 
beer fountain of my*o\vn ; but I must wait, ^ul 
there ’s many in the trade. I only go witli boys 
of my own •sort. I sell to nil sorts of bo^'s, 
but that’s nothing. Very likely they 're ChnstiAis, 
but that 's notUjg to me. I don’t know what 's 
the difference between a Jew and Christuin, and 
I don’t want to talk about it. The Meshumets 
are never any good. Anvhody Avill tell ynu that. | 
Yfcp, I like music and can sing a bit. ^ get to a 
jsenny and sometimes a two-penny concert No, 

J haven’t been to Sussex Hall — I know where it 
is — I sliouldii’t understand it. You get in for 
nothing, that’s one thing. I’ve heard of Baron* 
Rothschild. lie has more money than 1 could ^ 
count ill shillings in a y^ar. I doil’t know about 
his wanting to get into parlhiment, or what it 
means ; but he ’s sure to do it or anything else, 
with his nioimy. lie’s very charitable, I’ce] 
heard. I dont know whether he’s a yerinar^ 
Jew, or a Bortegee, or what. He ’s a cut aljovc^ 
mo, a precious sight. I only wl.sh he was my 
uncle. I c an’t say wliat I should do if I had his 
money. Perhaps I should go a travelling, iiiid see 
everything everywh^e. I don’t know how long 
the Jews have be^i in Kiiglaiid ; always pei- 
haps. Yes, I know there ’s Jews in other countne.s. 
•Tills sponge is Greek sponge, hut I ^on’t know 
where it’s grown, only it ’s m foreign parts. Jeru- 
salem I Yes, I ’ve heard of it. I ’rn of no tribe 
that I know of. I buy wbat I eat about Petticoat- 
lane. No, I don't like fish, but the stews, and 
the onions with them is beautiful for two-pence ; 
you may get a pennor’th. Tbe pickles — cowcum- 
hers is best — ore stunning. But they ’re plumrniest 
with n bit of cheese or anytlfidg cold — that’s 
my opinion, but you may think different. Pork b 
Ah ! No, I never touchd’d it ; I ’d as sood eat a 
cat; so would my father. ‘No, sir, I don’t think 
pork smells nice in a cook-shop, but some Jew 
boys, as I knows, thinks it does. I, doif t know 
why it shouldn’t be eaten, only that it ’s wrong 
eat it No, I never touched a ham-sundwich, but 
other Jew boys havg, and laughed ht it, I know. 

don’t know what I make in a week. I 
ihitik 1 make as much on one thing as on another. 

I Ve sold strawberries, and cherries, and goose- 
berries^ and nuts and walnuts in the season. 0, 
aa th iHwit I make, that 's nothing to nobody. 
Somethhiel a day, sometimes Is. ; sometinKt a 
Hitle and sometimes nothing. No, I never 


sells inferior things if I can help it, 'but if one 
hdsn’t stock-money one must do as one can, but it 
isn't so easy to try it on. * There was a boy 
beaten b/a woman. not long since for selling a 

pottle of stmwberries that was rubbish all 
under the toppe|^. * It w'as alt* strawberry leaves, 
and crushed strawberries, and such like. She 
wanted to takp bacl^from him the two-pence shss’ih 
paid for it, and got hold of pockets and there 
was a« regular fight, but she didn’t get a fiu*thing 
back though she tried her very hardest, ’cause he 
slipped Jj^ogi her and hooked it So y^ou see it '$ 
dangerous to try it on.” [This hist remark was 
made gravely enough, but the lad told of the feat 
with such manifest glee,* that I ’m inclined to 
believe that lie l^selt wag theculprifia question.] 
“ Yc^ it was a .Tew boy it happened to, but other 
boys Til the streets is just the tame. I)o I like 
the streets T I can’t say I do, there ’s too little 
to be made in them. iYo, / icouldn'i iUe to </o 
to school, nor to Ijg in, a shop, nor he aiiyhodifi 
servant hut nn/ nwn, O, I tjon’t know what I 
sluill he when X ’lu grown up. I shall take my 
chance like otliera." 

THE Pi;K«!TJITS, DwKI, LINUS, Tii.vffic, etc., 

OF TUE JkVI^-BoY STIUCKT-SKLIiKlLS. 

To speak of the street hew-boya da regards their 
tr.'dlic, manners, liauiits, and associations, is to 
^ speak of the same class of boys who may not be 
employed fr’/jularly in strcct-wile, but are the 
coinrade.s of tjiose who are ; a class, who, on any 
cessation of tlu*ir emplayment m cigar nuinufac- 
toilAi, or indeed any capacity, will apply tbem- 
stdves temporarily to street selling, for it seems to 
these poor and uneducated lads a sort of natural 
vosation. 

These youths, uncontrolled or incontroUahle by 
their parents (who arc of the lowest class of the- 
Jews, and who often, I am told, care little about the 
matter, so long as tj^e child can earn his own mainte- 
nance), frequently in the evenings, after their day’s 
work, resort to coffee-shops, in prelerenc© even to 
a cheap concert-room. Iii^ese plaots they amuse 
themselves as men might do in a^vern where the 
landlord leaves his guests to tq^pir own caprices. 
Sometimes one of them reads aloi^ from some 
exciting ojf degrading hook, the fads who are 
unable to read listening with all tbe intentness 
with which many of the uneducated attend to any 
one reading. The reading is, however, not unfre- 
quently interrupted by rude comments from the 
listeners. If a newspaper be read, the police,” 
or crimes,” ore mostly the parts preferred. But 
the most apjsrovcd way of passing the evening, 
among the Jew ooys, is to pley at draughts, do- 
minoes, or cribbage, and to bet on the play. 
Draughts and domil^oes are -empractjseji among 
the costermonger boys, Iftit some of thd^oung 
Jews are adepts in those gartnes. 

A gentleman wRo took an interei^t in the Jew 
lads told me that he had often heard the sort of 
reading and comments I hav% d|scribcd, when he 
had called to talk to and perhaps expostulate with 
there youths in a coffee-shop, but he informed me 
that they seldom regarded any expostulation, and 
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Bceined to be little restrained by the presence of 
a stranger, the lads, all muttering and laughing in 
a box among themselves. I saw seven of them, 
a little after eight in the evenii^, in a cofFee-shop 
in the London-road,— altliough it is not miichfrof 
a Jewish locality, -^^and two of tkam were playing 
at drai>ght3 for coffee, while t^e others looked on, 
rbdtting halfpennies or pennies with all the eager- I 
ness of gatiiblors, unrestrained in their expressions 
of delight or disajipointment as they ihoiigfit they 
wen? winning or losing, and commenting on the 
moves with all tlie assurance of conmnr^mrship ; 
sometimes they sfiuahbled angrily and then sud- 
denly dropped their voices, ns the master of the 
coffee-shop [lad once or twice cautioned them to 
be quiet. * « »< 

The dwellings of boys such ns these are a,mong** 
the wor.-vt in London, ah re;^'a 2 d 5 \ennIation, com- 
fort, or chiaiiliries'^. The}' uyde m the courts 
and reecs^os about WhilcthapcI and retticoat- 
lano, and gimeially in a giinH- If not orplians 
they usually dwell '.vith tluMi father. I am told that 
the care of a mother is. almost ludHpens.iblo to a 
poor Jew hoy, and having that care ii'-‘ atldoin 
iiecomes an outcast, 'i'lie jewossca auu Jew girls 
are rarely iiineianl sliri't selb - not u* the frru- 
portion of one, to twchcj/vunpaied wit!: the men 
and hoys; in this lespect therel’oie the «tteet Jews 
differ widely from the <a t-umiongers and | 

the street Iiish, nor aie \ a llJ-iew ^‘11111103 even* 
etill keepers in the same piojiMition, 

One Jew boy’s loilgmi^ w-'iah 1 ‘ visited vvaas in 
a back garret, low and small. The boy lived with 
bis fatlier (a .‘•treet! s»d!t‘r of {11110, and tlu* room 
was M'ry baio. A lew sicks weie thiovvn ovei 
an old palliass, a blanket seemed to be used for 
a cjuilt; th(‘re were no fire itons nor feiulei ;* no 
cooking utensils. lleside tlie bed was an old 
‘chest, serving for a cliair, while a boaid re.sting 
on a trestle did. duty (or a table (this was once, 

I presume, a small street-stall)*- The one not verv 
large window svas thick wit,b dirt and ])atched all 
over. Altogether I have seldom seen a more 
wretched apimtmcnt, ^The man, I was told, was 
addicted to drinking. 

The callings tf which the Jew boys have the 
monopoly am not connected w'lth the sale of any 
especial article, but rather with such things ns pie- 
sent a variety from those ordinarily oifeied in the 
streets, such as cnkiw, feweetiueats, fried fish, and 
(in tlie winter) elder wdne. The cakes known as 
“boolers” — a mixture of egg, flour, and candied 
orange or lemon peel, cut wry thin, and wuih a 
slight coliuiring from .saffnm or something similar—- 
tffe nowsold j>iiiu;ij)al!y,and*usei^to'be .sflld exclu- 
sively, by the Jew boys. Almond cakes (little 
round cakes of crushed almonds) arc at present 
vendej^jJsynhe Jev/ boy^, and their sponge biscuits 
are in demand. Ali these dainties are bought 
by the street-lads of the Jew pastry-cooks. The 
difference in these cakes, in their sweetmeats, and 
their elder wdne, is that there is a dasli of spice 
about them nothoi^dinarily met with. It is the 
•ame with the fried fish, a little spice or pt pper j 
boiag blended with the oil. In thp street-sale of [ 
pickles the Jews have also the monopoly; these. 


however, are seldom hawked, but generally sold 
from windows and door-steads. The pickles are 
cucumbers or gherkins, and onions — a large cu- 
cumber being tlcL, and the smaller Id, and {d. 

The fiiults of tjie Jew lad are an eagerness to 
make money by any means, so that he often grows 
up a cheaC, a trickster, a receiver of stolen goods, 
though seldom a J,hief, for be leaves that to others. 
He is content to^irofit by the thief’s work, but 
seldom osteals bimself, liowever he may cheat. 
Some of these Luis becowj rich men ; others are 
vagabonds all their lives. None of the Jew lads 
confine thcm^elves to the sale of any one article, 
nor do they seem to pi'efer one branch of street- 
traffic to another. Even tiiose who cannot read 
are exceedingly quick. ^ 
id may here observe in connection with the re- 
ceipt of stolen goods, that I slifill deal with this 
subject ill my account of the London Tiiikves. 

I shall also show tlie connection of Jewesses and 
Jews with the osUtniloJi of ihe melropolia, in 
my forthcoming exposition of the London Ettos- 

TITOTES. 

Of Tc'.K Street Jewe.^ses and Street 

Jew-Girls. * 

I HAVE meiitiniied that the Jewesses and the 
young Jew gnh, (oniparcd with the ddult Jews and 
’.few boas, are not stieet-traders in anything like 
tlu' projvonion .wliicli the fem.ales were found to bear 
to the mah's among the Irish street-folk and the 
Enalish eostei mongers. There are, however, a few 
Jewish females vvho are itinerant street-sellers as 
well a? 8 t.ill keepers, in the prop?)rtion, perhaps, 
'of our' fem.de to sewn or eight males. The 
majvvnty of tlie street Jevv-tiirls whom I saw on a 
round weic aceoiii pained by boys who -were re- 
presented to be their brotfiers, and I have little 
doubt such was the facts, for these young Jewesses, 
although often pert and ignoimt, are not unchaste. 
Of tins I w.is assured by a medical gentleman 
who could fpc.ik with siiflicient posuiveiiess on the 
subject. ^ 

Fruit is generally sold by these boys and girls 
togetiier, the lad driving the barrow, and the girl 
inviting tustoni and handing the purchases to the 
1)11} eis. In tendiqg a little stall or a basket at a 
regular pitch, with such tilings ns cherries or straw- 
berries, the little JewTSS differs only from her 
street-selling sifters in being a brisker trader. The 
stalls, w’uh a few old knives or scissors, or odds 
'lind tif laces, that arc tended by the Jew 
' girU in the streets in* the Jewish quarters (I am 
I told there are not a\)®'‘® ® dozen of them) are 
j geiier.ih’y near the shops and within sight of their 
I 'parents or friends. One little Jewess, with whom 
J had some conversation, had not even heard the 
name of the Chief Rabbi, the Rev. Dr. Adler, and 
knew nothing of any distincHon between German 
and Tortuguese Jews; she had, I am inclined to 
believe, never heard of cither. I am told that 
the wliolc, or nearly the whole, of these young 
female traders reside ||ith parents or friends, and 
th*»: there is among them far less than the average 
number of runaways. One J ew told me he thought 
th.it the young female members of bis tribe did 
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not tramp With the juveniles of the Other sex- 
no, not in the propoition of one to a hundred in 
annparison, he said with a laugh, with young 
women of the Chiistinn persuasion.” My in- 
formant had yieans of knowing this fact, as althi^ugh 
stiil a young man, ho had tra^orsed the greater 
part of England hawking perfumery, •which he 
had abandoned as a bad tiade. A wirewoiker, 
long familiar with damning aya going into tlie 
countr\ — a man upon wliose woid I iia\^ every 
reason to rely — told me^hat he could not lemember 
a single instance of his having seen a young 
Jewess ‘^travelling” tvith a hoy.* 

There are a few adult J^essea who arc itinerant 
traders, but very few. I met with one who tairied 
on her arm a not very large basket, Idled witli 
glass wares ; chiefly Balt-celhfrs, eigar-ash plat^f-j, 
blue glass dessert plat(‘s, vinegar-ci nets, and such 
like. The greater part of her wares appeared to 
be bine, and sfle c.uned nothing but glass, »>lie 
a good-looking and neaily-dressed woman. 
Siie peeped in at eacli shop -door, and up at tlio 
vviiidtiws of every private iiouse, in the stieet in 
which I met hei, crying, “ Clo’, old do' !” Slie 
barteie I her glass for old clothes, or hfcnglit the 
garments, de.ihng principally in female .ittire, and 
almost entirely with women. SIic declined to tay 
anything abMit her family or lier ciicunnstances, 
except that she had notliing that way to complain ' 
about, but — when- 1 had used some names 1 had 
authority to make mention ol — she said she would, | 
with ple*i«ure, tell me all about iiei tiade, vvhicii j 
she earned on rather tlian do nothing. ‘‘ When 
1 hawk,” she giid with an English accent, ber face 
being uimiistakeably Jewish, “ 1 hawk oiry goo4 
glas*?, and it can hardly be called hawking, %s I 
swop It for more than I sell it. I ahvays ask for 
the mistress, and if she wants any of iny^ glass we 
come to a baigain if vve can. 0, it 's ridiculous to 
see wdiat tilings taunt ladies — I suppose they must 
be called hvdi-s— offer for my glass. Childien’s 
green or blue gaiuc veils, torn or laded, and not 
worth picking U[), because no use vvlTatever , old 
ribbons, not worth dyeing, and old frocks, not 
worth washing. I’eoplo say, ‘ as keen as a Jew,’ 
but Utdies can’t think wo'rc very keen when they 
offer us such rubbish. I do most at the middle 
kind of houses, both shops ana pnvate. 1 some- 
times give a little money for such a thing as a 
shawl, or a fur tippet, as well 4^^ my glass — but 
only when I can’t help it — to secure a bargain. 
Homctiiiies, but not ofteu, 1 get the old thyig aii^ 
a tnfte for my gloss. Occasionally I buy out- 
right. I don’t do much, there ’s so many in the 
line, and I don’t go out regularly. I jjan't say 
hgw many women are m my way — v^ry few ; 

I do middling. I told you I bad no complaints 
to make. I don’t calculate my pr^jfits or what I 
sell. My family do that and 1 don’t trouble my- 
self” 

Of the Synagoquks and tub Religion of 
TUB Stkeet and other Jewb. 

The Jews in this counfly are classed as “^or- 
ti^eso ” and “ German.” Among them are no 
distinctions of tribes, but there is of rites and 


ceremonies, as is set'torth in the following extinct 
(vvltich shows also the mode of govermnent) fiou 
a Jewish writer ; “The Sjiauish and Poituguese 
Congregation of J^v8,,who are also Ciilled lSei»liar- 
duf (from the vvlird {Sepliurud, winch Bigiiifu s 
Spain in Ilcbreu^j^, are dlstinc%from the Genuaii 
•and Tohsh Jews in their ritual service. The 
prayers both t^uly aitd for tlie Sahbatli materially' ^ 
differ from eacli other, and the festival prayers 
differ Ftill more. Hence the Portuguese Jew’s 
have a distinct prayer-book, and tfie German Jews 
likewiscg^ • 

“ TheTuiulamental laws are equally observed by 
both sects, but in the ceremonial worship there 
exists luimerous difleieiiceS? The PorLiiguese Jews 
eat some food dyi ing tilt; Pat^sover,* y^hich the 
dLlerm^n Jew's are piohibued doing by some Rab- 
bis, but their aiitlioiuy is not acknowledged by 
the P(>rtiigae.->e Rabins. Nor are the jiresent 
ccclesi.isiical authorities in London of the tw^o 
sects the same. Tije Poituguese Jews have their 
own Rabbis, and the Gel man havt' their own. 
The Geiman .lews .ire niuch more numerous 
than dhe rortuq^ese , the chief R.ibbl of the 
German Jews is the Rev. I>r, Nathan Marcus 
AiUer, lute Chief Rabbi of Hanover, who wears 
no beard, and dresses m tlie German costume. 
The piesidnig Rabbi oP the PortiTguese /ews is 
th^ Rev. David Meldola, a native of Leghorn; 
his father filled the same olKce m London. Each 
chief Rabbf is supported by tiiree other liahbis, 
calle(| Dayaimn, vvliich signihcs m Hebrew 
Judges.’ Every Moftday and Thursday the 
Chidt Rabbi of the German •Jews, Dr. Adler, 
supported by his three colleagues, sits for two hours 
m the Rablmiical College (Retli Humedrash), 
•SnUth’s-huildings, Leadenhall-stroet, to attend to 
all applications from jhe German Jews, which 
may bo brought befuc him, and winch are 
decid<‘(i according to the Jewish law. Many dis- 
putes between Je\^ in religious matters are settled 
m this m.mnci ; mid if the Lord Mayor or any 
othei niagisli.ite is lolil that tlie matter h<is already 
been settled liy the Jowisly Itabbi fce seldom in- 
terfeies. Tliia njiplies only to yivil and not to 
Cl iniimii cases. The Portuguese j/^ews have thoir 
own hospital and tlieir own school)^ Roth con- 
gregations have their representatives in the Board 
of Deputies of British Jews, which board is ac- 
knowledged by government,^nd is triennial. Bir 
Moses Montefiore, a Jew of ^reat wealth, who 
distinguished himself by his mission to Damascus, 
during the persexiUmn of tlie Jews in that place, 
and also by his mission to RusSiu, some years ago, 
is the J^resiten^ of* the Board. AW politicdi 
matters, calling for coimnunicrUions with gov em- 
inent, are within tjjie province of that useful 
board.” 

The Jews have eight Synagogues in i/ondon, 
besides some smaller places which may perhaps, 
adopting the language of another church, be called 
synagogues of ease. The great synagogue in 
Diike’s-place (a locality of wlisclj^ I have often had 
to ipeak) is the largest, but tbo new synagogue, 
St. Helen’s, Bishopgate, is the one wuidoi most 
betokens theT wealth of the worsbipperi. It is 
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rich with omamentB, marble, tmd painted gla?* j 
the pavement U of painted marble, and presents a 
perfect round, while the ceiling is a half dome. 
There are besides these the Ha 4 pburg Synagogue, 
in Fenchiirch-8trcet;'the Poi;tugucg€ 8ynagogf<e, 
in Bevis-marks; two smaller p^ces, in Cutler- 
street and Gun-yard, Houiydsditch, known as 
•Phlish Synagogues; the Maiden -lane (Covent-gar- 
den), Synagogue; tW Western Synagogue, St. 
Alban’s place, IJall-mall ; and the Wesl^ Lon- 
don Synagogue of British Jews, Margaret- 
fltreet, Ciuendish-Rquare. The last'nsiutiniied 
is the most aristocratic of the synagogues. 
The service there is curtailed, the ritual abbre- 
viated, and, the days of observance of the 
Jewish festival reduced* from tv» • to one. This 
alteration is strongly protested against tlie^ 
other Jews, and the practices of th^s synagogue 
seem to show a yielding to the eiiactious or re- 
fjuiiementb of the wealthy. In tlie old days, and 
in almost CNCiy country in Eu»>pe, it was held to 
be sinful even fora king — reverenced and privileged 
as Biirh a potentate then was — to prosecute any 
undertaking before he heard ’mass. lursome 
states it was said in repio.icb of a noUo or a sove- 
reign, he bic.ikfasts before ho hears mass,” ahd, 
to meet the iippationcc pf the Groat, hunting 
masses,” as tlu'y were styled, or epitomes of the 
full service, weie introduced. The Jews, soipic 
(light or nine years back iii this county, seem to 
have followed this example : siu h was the case, at 
least, as regards London and, the wialthier (\t the 
professors of this ancient laith. 

The synagogues Ure not well attended, tlie con- 
gregations being smaller in proportion to the ]»opu- 
lation than those oi the Oiiurch of England, 
Neither, during the observance of the Jewish 
worship, is there any espeo’al manilestatmn of the 
service being regarded as of a sacred and divinely- 
ordained chaiacter. There is a biwziiig talk 
among the attendants during the ceremony, and 
an aVsence of seriousness amj, attention. Some of 
the Jews, however, show the greatest devotion, 
and the sanieSnuy be raid of tlie Jewesses, who 
sit apart in the synagogues, and arc not leqiured 
to attend so regularly as the men. 

Isliould nqt liaM* alluded to this absence of the 
solemnities of devotion, as regards the congrega- 
tions of the Hebrews, had I not heard it regretted 
by Hebrews tht'inselVr^a. “ It is shocking,” one 
said. Another remarked, “ To attend the syna- 
gogue is lookiMl upon too much as a matter of 
husiymE ; but perhaps there is the same spirit in 
some of the Ohristiiin churches.” 

•As to file street-Jews, re'iigioF i# little known 
among them, or liHle cared for. They ore indif- 
ferent to it — not to such a degree, indeed, as the 
costerinc^ers, tor the^ are not so ignorant a 
class — -mit yet contracting strongly in their neglect 
with the religious intensity of the majority ot the 
Roman Catholic Insh of the streets. In common 
justice 1 must give the remark of a Hebrew mer- 
chant with whorml^ad some conversation on the 
subject : — I can’t say much about 8treet-Jew<„for 
my engagements lead me away from them, and I 
don’t know much about street-Chrisiians. But if 


out of a hundred Jews you find that tmly ten of 
them care for their religion, how many out of a 
hundred Christians of any sort will care about 
theirs? Will ten of them care? If you answer, 
but they are only ijominal Christians, my reply is, 
the Jews are only nominal Jews — Jews by birth, 
and not by) faith.” 

Among the Jews I conversed with — and of 
course only the njpre intelligent understood, or 
were at^all interested in, the question — I heard 
the most contemptuous denunciation of all converts 
from Judaism. One learned informant, who was 
by no means blind to the short-comings of his own 
people, expressed his conviction that no Jew had 
over been really converted. He had abandoned 
his faith from interested motives. On this suliject 
1 am not called iipoh to express any opinion, and 
merely mention it to show a prevalent feeling 
amnng the class I am describing. 

The street- Jews, including the ihnjority of the 
more prosperous and most numerous class among 
them, the old-clothes men, arc fir from being 
religious in feeling, or well versed in tlieir faith, 
and ure, peih.ips, lu that resjiect on a l''* 
the mass ftf the members of Sthket 

land , I say of the Cliurch o 
of that eliuich tlie many who Jewesses and the 
ligion are usually accounted nift’ the dduU Tr- ’ 

' In tke liabbmic.il College, 1? m y add, is the 
finest Jewish library m the wofid. It has been 
coliocted for eeveinl generations under tlie care of 
the Chief Rabbis. The public are admitted, 
having first obtained tickets, given gratuitously, at 
the Chipf Rabbi’s lesidcnce in Ci Oiby-sciuare, 

• 

0^' THE Politics, Liteiuture, and Amuse- 
MENT'i OP Tin; Jew a. 

Perhai’S tliere is no people iii the world, possess- 
ing the average amount of intelligence in busy 
communities, ivho care so littb^ for politics as the 
general body ot the Jews. The wealthy classes 
may take an interest in the matter, but I am 
assured, and by those who know their countrymen 
well, tluit even with them such a quality as 
patriotism is a mere word. This may bo ac- 
counted for in a great measure, perhaps, from an 
hereditary feeling. The Jew could hardly be ex- 
pected to love a Itunf or to.stnve for the promotion 
of its general welfare, where he felt he was but a 
sojoiuiier, and „vv,liere he was at the best but 
tolerated and often proscribed. But this feeling 
becomoi highly reprehenpibie when it extends — 
as I am assured it dops among many of the rich 
Jews— -to their own people, for whom, apart from 
conventionalities, say ' niy informants, care 
nothin ff v'haUihv ; for so long as they are undis- 
turbed in money-getting at home, their brethren 
may be persecf^ted all over the world, while the 
rich Jew merely shrugs his shoulders. An honour- 
able exception, however, exists in Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore, who lias honourably distinguished himself in 
the relief of his persecuted brethren on more than 
one occasion. The greaW the earth no longer spit 
« 5 pn the gabardine of fne Jewish millionaire, nor 
do they draw his teeth to get his money, bnt the 
great Jew capitalists, with powerful in 
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nianv government, do not seek to direct that in- lienee their conceits me superior to tlie pencral 
fiueiice for the bettering of the lot of their pooiei nin of cheap coiueit^i, and me jilmost alw.iNs 

brethren, svho, at the s.imc tune, brook the le- “ got up " liy their own people, 
sliu'iions and iiidiuniities whicli they ha\e to suiler *>usse\-hall, ii^ondeithml siieet, is chii i1y siip- 
with a perfect philosophy. Injact, the Jewah.ue jifrti'd by IsiarU^es ; tht*ie tlu' ‘‘J.-v.s’ and 
often been the props ot the courts who have ]ier- (feiioinl Litei.i% aiul S< lentific Instituiion is 
secutecl iliem ; that is to say, two or three ,T('wi.sh "j estahlished, i\ith leadiiig-i oonis and a lihi.ir) , 
fltnis occMsionally have not hesitati'd to lend mil- and theie Uctmes, concerts, \c., an' piven*.ii 
IhMis to the guM'rnigi'nts^ hy wluan they and then at sninlar institutions Oi, lati', on every Inula) 
peo])le liave been sv steniatically degit^iled and eveinffg, Snssex-hall lias been tin own opmi to 
oftpressed. - tlu* pi'iu'ral puhlie, without any clian>f lor ad- 

J was told by a Ilehn'w gentleman pi pro- niis.sioi^ mul h'etuies have m-en deliveieil pia- 
feshional man) that so little duf the dews tiieni- tuitoiisly, on literatute, S( leiu’e, ait, and 
t-ohes care lor “ Ji'wibh^c'inam ipation," that In* genei.il suVp*cts, which have attnutod uovvdi'd 
questioned if one mania ten. actuated soh‘ly h) .iiidieiices Tlie leoliin:? an* < liielU J('ws, hut 
Ills own fei'liny'^, wuyild Iroiilili* Inmsell to walk tlu h-i tines aie #ieitliei Jieoloeuai nor M'et.in.m. 
tlu' lencith of the stK'et in whuh lie liv < d* to • Tlie ^ot i m <■! i an' .Mi M H. llie^slaii, the Jb'v 
secure jlann^llothsehild’s admission into the 1 loiue , 1). H A>cli<‘r, iMr. J L. Ia'\i.soii p)( ihigliton), 
fd (.uaiiinoiis. 'I'liib ajiathv my inloimanl ni^ed , and iMi. t laike. a luejih.mt i/i the Cilv. .i ( lins- 


Wltfl ]/(’lf('Ct lllltli, in nowne alli'cted tiiemeiits j 
of the (|iiestu)i), tliouph lu* va as eon \ iiu <*(1 it f 'iiuod 
a gro.it eljstai li‘ to lian", bothsf luld a siuios', I 
“ foi gtn erninents.” he saul, " won't oi\, i.oons , 
which A 'vljo don’t can* l-<r them , ami, though 
bartered her glass 'wjpn, 1 look upon it^as on'v a ' 
g?irinentH, dc.'iling p:. j 

Hlinost c-utirely witb^ fc( 1 dig oi tlu* conipmaliv < !v | 
wea.'ii.g thJlit heioiie nm wondci that 1 louud 
nniom; the a** hai^ stroel-sclha .s and o!|l ^ lMihes*j 
men V, nil whouV’M l.iiki d on tlie .sniped .iml j 
tl'on nion* mlluont lal let'thnn ga\o me evi'iy 
1 uilitv to jaoseuiti' mv imiuuv jim<aig lhem--,i 
peJoit null li<‘n lice to, ami muilv as jx'ilei’ an 
Jijnoiance of folitus Ih . uaps no uu'i^huv "-o 
few lu w hpajiei s, and n ad liu'iu so littloyas th« 
J»Wh gemially d'ho stn et tr.uh'i s, vvintfi f 
al'nded to tlu* sijl||,(t, paid tln-y load lilll lilit 
tlie “ Toiicc 111 ports 

Among tl.e hod) of the Jews theie is little love 
of Jateialun' Tlui|i’ real f n le.ss ^let it hi' re 
nn mhen d 1 Imv e :u quu i d till this infonn.itioii fi om 
Jews tlieiiiM h e,-», and fj oin m<*n w h > ^-ouid not he 
mistaken ni tlie malt'i), .nui an* fa less f.iinilMr 
W'lth iMighsh anthotship, eitlnr liistoncal or | 
liti'iai), than are the jioorer Jilngln-h ailr/ims. j 
Neilhei do tiic wealthiest clis^i s of the Jeu.s 
ciro to fortiei iiteiuture amon^ llu-ir own pi oph* 
One aut'.oi, a sluut tune ac'o, fi.iling to interest 
the Knglnh Jews, to jn emote tlu* ))uhh(.i{ion ! 
of his woik, went to the I’^i^'d State*:, and 
Ins hook was issuod in Philadelphia, tin* city of 
(,>iiakeis ! • » • 

The Aiunsements of Jews— and liere I 
speak more especMlly of ^the stiect or open air 
tinders — an* the theatres and conceit roon^. The 
C\;y of London Theatre, the iSt.'indflid Theat;<', 
and other plav houses at the Kast-end of London, I 
are gieatly revolted to hy the Je^^R, and moie I 
especially fiy the younger memhers of the fiotlv , j 
who sometimes constitute a rather obstrepeious i 
gallery The chetip concerts which they patronize 
are generally of a superior ordei, for the Jews \ 
are fond of music, and qjj^iong tlieni have been ' 
many eminent composers and pc rfoiinei.s, fc,o i 

the trash and jingie whuli delights the costeriuon- j 
ger class would not please the street fle.v bo)8, 1 


tiiii, v\hose 1(>( lines ale \ei\ popuiai among the 
.fev\s Tit hehagieiii of tlu* Jew i tti miaiifs. and 
th * otlii'i . the dews lii'iiig Uic iiM)ontv. is dt*- 
cMK'iH, 'fhey ‘• 1*1 m ‘ to like to leteivo infoiiii.i-< 
ti<n,» I was tofli , and a genthmaii coiiiu’cled 
with the hall iiigued t'uit tins attiiitioii '■howed a 
ii#diue-,s f<'i piojM'i nistiiutio)), when given m an 
alliai tiv*‘ f<u m, w liu li ^.i \ ( o ; i d t^u* opinion that 
tlu* V oung d<’w ■), when not t hi o w n in i liluilmod mto 
tli^* vottex of nionev makiiiu, v\e]e \(i) easily 
te.udiahk*, liilt* tiun n.itiiial ipnekm ss m.ule 
them hi'th I'ud) and vvilliiu' to he tioglit 

o'aUi#tlu*. Uu) uig mionnaut iiu*ntiuned 
a Jewisii ( aliiig iiimse.* 1 vtaled oiu* m the 
.Tew ipiaitei, hut R.iw iiotlintg to distinguisii jt 
fioin t 'hiist'an re*ortH of tin* ^anu* ch.n.u ter and 
che.ipiiess (the ‘ plati* " of good hot tm at eostliig 
■\if, and Mgelahles J f/ ), exiejit that it was fuller 
of ,fewH tlian of ( ’hn,sts<ins, h) thiee to two, per- 
liaps, and that tlune was no “poil. ” inthewiiiuTs 
si'i'cilu atmii of the fan*. 

< M' Tlir, ('jlAUlTlTSf S( ItiUiIN, AM> I'lorrATI'iN 
OK THII diws. 

1'nr, J(*wi:.h eliantio.s me hiuhiy honnnrahle to 
the hiul) , for till \ alio w noiu* of tiioir pi opie to li \ e 
OI die 111 a pansh woi klmuse. J t is n^e 1 hat among 
th(‘ d(*vvs in Lumion tlu re are numy imh\ uluals 
of iinmeiise wealth ; hut theie are also nianv rich 
, ClinstiauH who <*ate not im^ jot lor the need of 
j their hietliien It must he borne in mind also, 
that not only do tlie dews voliyitarily fciqijunt 
I their own poor and inslilutionR, but they con- 
j tiihute- compulsoi ily it is trdc* tlu*ir quota to 
I till* «u]i|*)it oT tl*L‘ J'hT”h.,h pool and ihftuli ; aii4, 
indeed, p*iy their due propoiti^n of all the juiiha- 
meiitary or luc.il i^ijiosts TIub ns the more 
honourahJe and the moie remrirkahle among the 
Jew.s, when vve recollect tTcir mdifcpuluble greed 
of money. 

If a Jew be W'orn out in his old age, unci 
unable to iiimnt.iin himself, he is eitlier suppoited 
by tlu' contnliutions of his fiifn^Js, or out of some 
liua^ or geiuial fund, or provided for in some 
as)li,m. and all tins seems to be done with n 
less than ordinary fuss and display, so that the 
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rocipiont of the charity feels himself morcr a 
pensioner than a pawpei. 

The Jews’ Hospital, in the Mile-end Koad, is an 
extensive* Imihling, into wliicTi ft-‘hle old men and 
destitute cliildren of holh s'- xes are adniitt*^. 
Here the boys ar/* taught tradt^, and the girls 
(jiialilied for resjx'c tahh* don,'''stic s<*i\ice Tlie 
AV^ldows’ Home, in Hnke-stieet, Aldgate, is for 
poor Hehiew widov\^ 8 . Tin* Orphan Asylum, 
iniilt at the cost of Ml. A L. JNlose.s, and sup- 
jiorted by siihsei iption, now contains 14 giihs 
and H boys, a school is attached to the^isx him, 
i\hith 18 in the Tenter Oroiind, Onodman’s helds. 
The Hand -in Hlaiul A«vhim, lor dc'c.ijed old 
ppojde, nn'ii .and women, ih in l)hke’s ])lacc*, Aid- 
gate, There are likewise ainf? lioiisc'S lor the 
Jc'WS, elected aKo h;y Mr. A. L. i\uises. at'Mile-^ 
end, and oilier ahn8-hf)iis(*s, c“i(>(*ted I.3' Mi, Jool 
Ihn.inuel, in WeDcdose-.scju ire, near the Tower. 
Theie are, further, three ins! iiution.H lei granting 
111,111 lage dowers to fitherlcBS c.’^iiildn'r , Jin insti- 
tution 111 Bt'vis-mafks, lor the hiiiial of tlie poor 
ol the congregation , Beth ll^olnn , " a house 
lor the reception of the bn k ))o(U, r-nd of**- poor 
lying-ui women lielongiog to tin* 1 oegieg.itmn of 
the Spanish and Jhnlugm-fu Jew.s, '' Maga^m 
Zobim,” lor lending niojuy; to aid appiej.tn esliip.s 
among bnt s, to lit giils lor good domestic ser- 
MC«*, and lor In'lping pool ehildit'ii to piot'e<‘d'*to 
foic'ign paits, when it is beliei c*d t)iat«th/‘ change* 
wall be ach aiit.'ig<*ous to them , .and “ Nolen Le- 
b(‘m L.'iic'(*l»ini , ” to dislnhiue bie.'fd to the poor 
of the congregalmn on the dai pic'cednig tlu Sab- 
bath. 

I am assured th.it these institutions .ire vvell- 
managed, and th.it, if the ch.iiitie.s are abusc'd 
by being disp(‘nsed to uiuieserMiig obic'ct.s, it is 
iisu.iily witli t)i(> knowdetlge of tlic* man.ageis, 
who cdten let the .iluise pass, as a smaller evil 
than driving a man to thelt or snhjecting him to 
the chance* of st.ii\<itioTi Olb* gentleman, fa- 
niili.ir with most of these c*' t.ildishmeiits, said to 
me w'lth a laugh, 1 believe, if vou h.ive had 
ail} conversation uuthThe gentlemen who man.age 
the.se matters, xdu wall ha\e concluded lh.it they 
are not tlie pi*oplc 3 to be iinjioscd upon ^eIy 
e.isily ” 

There .are .'leven Jewish schools in London, four 
in the cit}, and three at the West-eud, all sup- 
poitt'cl liy xolunt.irv contributions. The Jews’ 
Kiel* School, 111 Bell- lane, Spitalfields, is tlie 
iarge.st, ami w adapted lor the education of no 
lewei than HlOO boy.s and girls. The late Ba- 
rjaiK'ss do jlothscluM prn\ided clothii^g. v early, for 
all the pupils in the scliocd In the Infant Sciiool, 
Houndsditcli, are about 4 (h) litth* schol.iis. There 
arc* also the Oiplian As>lini School, previously 
mention<*ci ; the \Vestei*i Jewish schools, for gnls, 
in Dean-street, and, for boys, in Greek-stieet, 
I'-^olio. but considerc-d ns one establishment ; and 
the West Metropolitan School, for girls, m Little 
(Jueen-atreet. and, lor boys, in High Holborn, 
also considered a<o?ie estabiishment. 

Notwithstanding these means of eduentionV the 
bod\ of the poorei, or what in other callings might 
be lenued the woiking classes, aie ^lot even tole- | 


rably wc ‘11 educated ; they are indifferent to the 
matter. Witli"” manv, the multiplication table 
sec'ins to constitute w^hat the} tiiiiik the acme of 
all knowledge needful to a man. The gieat 
m.ijofity of the Jew* boys, in the street, cannot 
read A smaller portion can read, but so im- 
perfectl} thlit tlu-ir .ibility to re.id detracts nothing 
Irom their ignoraii''e. So iu‘gl(*tlful or .so neces- 
sitous (but 1 lie.iH the , igme.-aiKC attrdiuted to 
nc'glect frr more fiec|uoiitly than necessity) are the 
poorer Jew^s, ,uid so, soof? do iliey take their 
children away fiom school, “ to learn and do some- 
thing for thcnnseive.s,” and so irregular is their 
attendance, 011 the plea'^that the* time cannot be 
spared, and the lioy must do something for hiin- 
bc*l(, that many children leaw' the free schools not 
I oiify about as ignoi.int us when tlic*y entered 
th<*ni, but almost wntii an incentive ,to continued 
igrurance ; for they knew- nothing of reading, 
except that to .'iccjiiiro its rudiments is a p.iin, a 
labour, and a restraint. On some of the Jew 
bovs llic \agr.int spirit i.s strong; they mil be 
Itinerants, il not wuinderers,--- tlioiigh this is a 
spirit in no way conlined to the Jew boys. 

Althcuii^i tlie w'c'i'ilthier Jews may be induced 
to give money towards the support of their jioor, 
J heaid .strong .stnctiues p.issed ujirni tlieiii con- 
ceiiniig then iiidiffereiice towards their bn'threri 
111 .ill ofixT respects. E\eii if they subscribed to 
a .school, tliey never c.ired w'hether or not it w-as 
attended, and that, much ns w.as done, far more 
was in the power of so wealthy and distinct a 
p<‘ople. “ This is all the mon* inexcusable,” was 
s.ud to cue by a Jew, “ because thc/ile are so many 
iich Jews 111 London, and il they exerted and ox- 
(‘iciUed a broad' r liberality, .is they might in 111- 
.stituting Jew'ish colleges, lor instance, to promote 
know ledge among the middle-classes, and if they 
cared more about employing their own people, 
their libeiality wmuld be lar^^iiioie fully felt than 
simil.ir conduct 111 a (.'hiisti.in, because tliey h ave 
a smallei spheic to nillueuce. As to employing 
their owni people, there are numbers of the luli 
Jew's w'lio will employ any stranger 111 prefeience, 
if he w'ork a penny a week cheaper. This sort of 
tlau employment,” continued my Jew' informant, 
“should lle^er he, exclusu e, but there might, I 
think, be a judicious preference.” 

I shall now pioceed to set forth an account of 
the sums yearly' rabscribed for purposes of educa- 
tion and charity by tlie Jews. 

* The' Jew's’ Free Sclirol in Spitalfields is sup- 
ported by voluntary ccmtributions to the amount of 
about V 20 (V yearly. this sum a few Christians 
contiibu*e, as to some other Hebrew institutions 
(winch I shall specify), wdule Jew’s often are 
liberal supporters of Christian public chanties — 
indeed, svmic -of the wealthier Jew's are looked 
upon by the members of their own faith ns inclined 
to act more generously where Chnstiaii clianiies, 
with the prestige of high aristocraiic and fashion- 
able patronage, are in question, than tow'iirds their 
ow'ii institutions. To the Jews’ Free School the 
C'''U t of Common Council of the Corporation of 
London lately granted 1 UOL, through the exertions 
ol Mr. Benjamin S. riullips, of Newgate-street, a 
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mombt'r of tlic court. Tiio IJnroness Lionel do f-woll-doiui!:. Soiuotnues tlio nninunt roqinn'd liy 
ll'tth'-cluld (as T havo fornierl}'^ stated of the late an old-clotlios man, or other stieoL ti.idei , is 
L.iroiu ss\ supplies clothing for the scholars. Tlie I olitanied hy .(M* ^or liiiu at oiu' of ilu'se loan 
St liaul IS adapted for the reception of li^lO hoys Lsocudies. Soluotiiuos it .is ad\ anced hv the usual 
iid mils* in ix}ual proportion ; about 900 is tile ' liuyei ot the ^cond-hand ^‘''Ih'cted 1)\ tli,^ 

aveiairo attendance • sti(>ot-Je\v. No security iii sin h lascMs he\ ond 

The Jews’ Infant School in IToimdsditch, with stran<je;is it f^iay sound the piMMUial li^ui^uir 
an aveiage attei^ance appyiachiiig 400, is siini- of tin old clothes man * ^n experienced man l('ld 
iaj]\ suppoited at a cost of fioin SOO^ to lOtK)/. riu'f that taking all the class of Jew stiei-t sidlei'^, 
^t‘;uly. • w ho are a \eiy flnctnating h(fdy, with the exce[e 

The Orphan Asvliim* School, in (ioodman’s- tionj|jf*tlie <)ld clotlu'S imni, tlie sum thus ad- 
fields. recei\(‘S a .somewhat hltger support, but in \aiK'ed as stoc k money to them iiiiglit In* seldom 
the expmidituri' is thc^cost of an as}lnni (belort* j less in arpy one ^e.ll tluin 90(1/ , ,iiid sildom nnue^ 
mentioned, ami eoiitainiiig 22 inm.ites). The | than ^J’heie if a |ue\alent noiion thtit 

Innds are atiout ]r>00/. yeaily. Ohnstians suh' ! the poorer Ji^jv-s, w hei; seeking (’Igrity, .iie slip 
sciihe to this nistltutinil tilso Mr. Fiedei u 1% T'U#, With goods foi stKU't Stih' by then uealfti\ 

M P, takyig great niteiest in it The attendam e biethreii, and ru'vei with mmu'}’ -this apj.eais lo 
of pupils IS tiom OOO to iou. ^ J be unfounded 

J: might* be tulioiis to enumeiate the otlnu’ j Now tohuinup tlie abo\ e items w i* find that the 
.schools, after ha\ing d< SCI lin'd the ja niciji.d . I >mII ■ yeaily <ost of ^ImJewish sclmols is alnuir TtX'O/., 

liien'l V add, tlieudni t I'at the \ eai 1\ ( out! ihut KUis j snppKing the iiu aiis el 111411 lufuni to ,‘}<I(I0 < hil- 

te each ate from te 1 iKMi/ , .md the pipnls 1 dien ('Oit of a |iojuiIritieii of IS.tKiO of all age-), 

taught 111 ea( h from 2(i<> to loO Of tlnse iiiitlier ' otj^* halt of w^oui, pei tuips, are imdei 20 v-ais). 

.schools th(‘re aie fom alnxidy speeifiM j Tin' Neails oiithu 111 the as\IuiiH, \c , m, it ap- 

Tln .((US lIospit.il, at Mile I'ind. is maintano d •pe.us. hMlO/ .n.nu.i’lx, hi in funig oi manit.uiiiMg 
.it .1 Ncarl} cost of <ibout dOOl)/ , to whiili , .iboijt f'M nidi\ iduaU (at a cost of iie.u 1( 11/ 

( Oii isti.ni'^ (onttibute, hut not to <'i tweiitieili of 1 pei he.uP It ue a^d iiomoie ih.in 200/ v'arly 

the .imoiinl (ollecli'd 4'h(' p(*ihous b^n fitod Hk* )*Ioi the minor ch. miles 01 insUtiitioiis I liate pie- 
woinoul old uu'u .ind di'slitnie clnldien, u hih' \ lously ^.dluded t", we find 11, Olio/ espended 
the number of alin-jieople is lioiii J bO to 200 ; .imni.ilU in the juihhc schools and chantu'S of the* 
^e,lrl\ I .I4 Ws of bondon^ iiidi'in'inii'iitlt of about 2000/., 

d’lU' olhei two .isclnuH, \e, which 1 hi\e w lin h is tin' amounl*ol the loans to those* lecjioiing 

spi't iti( d, .ilf* muint.onei’ at .1 cost of ^jhont '-00/. Icnipoi.n y .iid • 

(.leh, as <i VI rirly a\''i.ig'', and llie iVoushoi*-''s, Wb* li.t\(' In foie f-i'^'U th.it tin* inimln'i of 
tliK'e 111 inindn'r, at .ibout hail th.it snii* 4'h(* ' Jc'W's in London is <"-timat' (l b\ the best inloimed 

persons nlu'scci Ijy these last mentioned in-litu- j*at about iSOiiO, liein e it w'onld appeal tli.O the 

tioiis numher about J.T), two thuds, ot thc'ie- j ch.mt.ihh* doii.itiopa of tin* .lews oi lioiidoii 
ahoiOs, being in tin' aH\lnms. , .anionnt on an avei.ige to a liltli* less th.in 1/. per 

I'fie Ijo.in Sibictcs aie tliu'o the Jewisii head L('t us coinjian* tins W'lth tin* lu'in'V oh'iice 

Ladles Vi iting and Ih'iiesoh'iit Lo.in .''soc n t\ , j of tin' <lhnstia«s. At the same i.iiio the* sum de 
tin' Linti'.atian Jji-an Socic'tv c w t.iPi d Jjinns.i I >ol('d to the clj^inlU'S of Lngl.ind and Wah'.s 
ihui a learned Hi luc w' scliol.ir could not iiifoim 1 should be* ic'rviie.uly 1 0, 000, 000/,, but, aceoid- 
im*, .ilthongii he li.id .i^ked the (jtie.siion of othc'i s) , mg to tlie most liln rj^l eslimrrtes, it does not 
and tlie Maeasiiu Zobnn (the Good Lc-cdn), a i'e^r ' r-'oeh h.df that .imoiint, tlu' jiiit of the land and 
tugnege . lew's’ Loan Socu'ty | other fix(‘d pioperty, toLO'tli^T with tin* interest 

The hiisiness of these jLiiree societies is coii- j of the money left foi c hai itafdc' jnirposes in huig- 
dnctid on the same ))rmciph'. Money ns h'ui on ' bind and W.iles, is l,2O0,00()/. If^ fi()we\<'r, wc 
personal or .ui\ sc'ciinty ajqiroved by ifie m.magers, , add to the veduntary contrihutioiiH tlie sum r.used 
and no interest is ch.irged tc* Uie hotrower. dTie | coiupulsoiily }ty us^c'ssg^f'Ut in aid of the poor 
amount hut yailv is from bO<i/ to 7t'<F. by cmc h j f.ifjoui 7,000,000/ per anmiiri), the* ratio of the 
socn-l\, the whole ]>c'«io rc'paid and witii .snfliflent ; I'ingbsh (Ihrislian’s contnbutyins to liis needy 
paiM'tu.ihty , a fc*w w’('el#h' “ grace ” ns 0( casion.ally j brethn-u tliiougliout the countiy wall lie ^’e^y 
allowcni in the event illness or any unlores('en ■ nearly tin; s.inu* as that of the Jew's Moieovei, 
e\eiit Tin* Loan i'soc i- tics have iiet^cl found it ■ il w c* tui iT oi*r atfl-ntion to the la ne'fiolent In'cfU'lits 
* necesaary to prof (o‘d against an V of their debtors , | ami do'iatnms of the t’hifstians cd lauidon, w»; 

Ti y mforrnant thought thus foi be.irancc extended j shall find tfuit th^ir inimUname does not fall f.ir 
o\ei MV years. « j f-^iort of that of the* inetropolil.iii J(*w's. The 

Tiieri' IS not among the Jewish street traders, j gioss amounts of the*charit.ible contnbiitionc of 

as among tin* costermongers and others, a class ! London arc* given below, togc'lher witli the iiurn- 

forming part, or Isaving once fornu'd p-ait of them- beis of luniituiions , .md it will tlius be seen th.it 
Bel cep, and liMiig by usury and If.an mongermg, 1 the .sum dc\oted to such f'urposc*^ amounts to no 
where they liave amassed a few pounds. What- ; b-ss than l,7bl,71b‘3/., or if^n^nirds of a million and 
ever may be thought of the Jew s’ usurious ^(^plmgrs •hiee-cjiiarters steilmg for a population of about 
as regards the general public, the poorer classes ol two nnlliuiia ! 
their fwopie are not subjec'ted to the ex.ictions of 
usury, With all its th'gg to a struggling man's 
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In rMiiit‘( tioii witli tlu' .statislual pai t ('f tliH 
feiili|('C't I iiu nliDii tliat tlie Chn't U.ihln-. (‘.u h 
Krcac .i yc.ii , the Kcadei^j: of tlu* S\na- 

gouiu's, ot w lunu theii' are twe lve in London, fi<nn j 
1)00/. to ‘100/ a^earcMch, the 'Vset retaiies of the 
8\ natrogui's, of m lioin tin7(‘ aie also tnelve, fiom 
Ihfi)/ lo ‘U) 0 / each the tuehe under 8ecietarie.s 
fieni !(/()/. K) l.oO/ ^ and six i)a^ anmi 100/ a 3 ear 
each. These last-inentiuued officers ai<‘ looked 
upon b}'' man y of the Jews, a.s the “ poor curates” 
maybe by the menibeisof the ('hnrcli of Eng- 
land as beiup: exceednigl}" nndc'r-paid. The 
functions of the l)a3aniin have bemi ahead}' men- 
tvoned, and, 1 may add, that they must have le- 
ceived expensive sc ludaily educations, ab for about 
four hours daily the’} iu.ve to lead the Talmud 
in tVe })laces tf vvatisliip. ^ ' 


tiihutions, donations, buhscnptions, becpiests, 
.c., among the* Jc'vvs. 

1 have hefori* spoken of a Board of Bejmties, 
in coimection with tlip .Kv.v.s, and now proceed to 
ch*'cribe its tonstitutmn. It is imt a pa^llamen<^ 
.I'tiong the Jews, T am told, nor a governing 
powei, but vv !;al may lu' called a di^eiting 01 
ivgulating bodv. It is autboiizcd by' the body of 


Jews, and recognised by her Maje.sty’8 Govern- 
lucnt, as an established corporation, with powers 
to trc'at and determine on imitters of civil and 
politicals policy' affecting the condition of the 
llehrew'H ill tins conn li y , and inteiferes iii no way 
vvitfi leligious imilters It is neither a metro- 
jiolitan nor a local nor a detaclied board, but, as 
far as the Jews in hTiigland maybe so desctibed, 
a nation. il boaid. Tins bnarcl is elected tncnni.il ly. 
Tlu* elec-tors are the “ sc'.it-ho^lers ’ in the Jc-uish 
sMiagognea, that is to saV, they' Indong to the chi&s 
of Jc-\v.s who pioim.te the .siippoit of the syma- 
gogue-j ])V renting s'-.its, a^id so paying towards 
the cost of those esfahlishnients. 

Then- .are in England, Tiel.nid, and tScotland, 
i^bmit^loOO of these ‘^v.it-holdc rs eveicising the 
franc liisi-, or rathei entitled to e'C( rc'se it, but in.iuy 
of them .lie indilh-n-nt to the privilege, fis is often 
te.tbed In the ;i]>.itliy shown 011 The d.ivs of 
chciion I’eihaps tin ee-foui ths of the priv ih-ged 
nnnibi'r m.iy vote-. The seivic-c-s of the* le- 
present itiv es aie gratuitous, and no cpialifiea- 
tion H lecpined, fmt tin- electc'd are usually the 
le.iding metugaditan .lews. Tin' ])r()portioti of 
tin- electors voting is in the ratio ot the dejiiities 
elected. London letiiiiis 1*2 deputies; Liver- 
pool, 2; IM.nichestei, 2, Bn niiiigham, *2 , Ediu- 
liiMih, Diil^liu, (the only- pl.ues in either Scotland 
or li eland n-tnnnng deputic-ib bhivei, roitsmoiith, 
Soiith.iinjiton, IMyiiioiilh, (^intoibuiy, Noiwich, 
Su.mse.i, Nc'vv ( a'.tl(‘-on-Ty ne ami two other places 
(.iccouling to tlie inunber of se.it holders), each 
om- d( putv, thus making iip the iiu>;hei to 3(k 
<bi,elr,tiop days the attend.ince, as 1 have said, 
ii ofi(‘p .small, hut dm tiuiting .iccoicliug to any' 
<.uis‘ of e\ iteinent, winch, however, is but sel- 
dom 

Tin- question wbuh lias of late been discussed 
by tbm lle.ud, .iml winch is mn^; undiT coiihider- 
atioi), and nc-goti.ition with tin- Ediic-.itnm Com- 
missiomis of lu'i IMajesty s Ei iv y (!omu il, is the 
obt.umng a gnint of money ;ii llie same proportion 
as It has bcc-ii granted to other educ.itnmal 
e.stablishments. Nothing has ns yet been given 
to the Jewish schools, and the matter is still un- 
dc‘tc'i mined. 

With ic'ligioiis or saderdot.il questions the Bo.ard 
of Deputies does not, orm not requiied to meddle , it 
leaves all such mattej^s to the bodies or tribunals I 
liave mentioned. Indeed the deputies concern tliom- 
selvf'S only with wliat may'^be callcnl the pahUc 
inU-ie-ts of the Jews, bo^li as a pait of the com- 
I inumty and as a distinct people. The Jewish 
I inntitutioiis^^howev'ei, are not an exception to the 


I iivji, I.11I.UIUU Lu YULt:, iniu uu not 

I vote, accord mgl 3’ , in the elecJ|^on of the Jewish 
j (bqiuties. Indeed, tile Kefurm members, whose 
I f 5 y nagogue was established eight years ago, were 
! forin.illy' excominuincated by' a declaration of the 
^ late Lhief llaiibi, but this seems now to be le- 
' garded a mere matttr of foim, for the mem- 
, beis h.ive lately p.u taken of all the rites to 
I which oithociox Jews are cntitleci, 
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Op the FrNKiiAL Ci'ur.MONins Fasts, and 
Customs of the Jews. 

The funeral ceremonies of the Jew's art* among 
tlu' things which tend to preserve the distinctness 
and peculiarity of this people Sometimes, thongii 
DOW larely, tlie nearest relatnes of the deceast'd 
wear sackcloth coarse cigf'e'), and tlirow ashes 
and dust on tlicir l afr, for the term dpniig W'huh 
the corjise reniainstnnhnned. this term being the 
fc.ime as among Chiistiang AVhen the coipse is 
farm'd to tlu' Jew'h' hui lal-pflround fi>r inti'nneiit 
the coffin is frequent^' opened, and the torfise 
addu'ssed, in a llehiew formula, by any relatne. 
fm'Tid, 01 acquaintance who may be ])res<‘nt. 
Tilt' words :ti(‘ tf* the foflownng pm port ' 4* H *4 
have done an\ thing that might he otinisiM* 
pal don, fiaidon, paidon " A tier tliat thi' e^fhn is 
earned rnafid the Ininal gioinid in a cm nit. (hd- 
dri'ii ilianting llic I'dth l'‘«.ili(i in its oimMiial 
Ibhrew', '* a ju iier of the man ol («od 

The passages wliu h the an cau'«e3 to he most 
emphali' aie thohi' \eises — 

“ !1 Thou tiiinest man to desftiKtion; and 
* savi'st, Jletmn, le childten oi mi’ii 

“ J h'or ,1 thomaiid \eats in thy sight aie hiit 
as Acstii^ay v, lien it is past, and as a watch in 
the iiiLht • * 

“ fi Tlioii earnest them away as with a flood ; 
tliey ai(' as a sleiq) in the moining they aH‘ like 
gM-^s wliith Clou ( th up 

“0. In tile moi'iiiig it llourisiieth, .uid grow- 
eth uj) . Hi the eMiimg it is cut ^own, and 
wiiheieth. • • 

1<) Tlu' days of oiir V'ars are fhfc'oscoK' 
Ai'ais and ten, and if hy reason of ^trellL’th the_\ 
he foui'CoK' vtnis, }et H tliei) stteimth l.ihonr 
and f-oiiow', loi It is soon cut off, and wc fl\ 
away ' • 

The cofhii is tluii eanietl info a tent, and tlie 
fnneial ])iavcrs, in ii ehi ew, are ^ead. \\ lii'ii it 
has heeii lowered into tln> ora\(.^ the lelatnes 
and indeed all tlu' attendants at the inteinunt 
fill np the graye, shovi'lhng in the eartli. In tlu 
Jew's’ bunal-gronnd are no distinctions, no yaulti 
01 pio\i,sion.s for aristocratj^ sepulture The vi'ij 
rich and the veiy poor, the onteast woman and tin 
virtuous and prosperous gentlew'onian, “grossly 
ftimiliar, side hy side eniisnrn^* A Jewash funer,! 
13 a matter of fiigh soh'innity. 

The Itnnal fees am ] 2... for cliildreiif and fron 
2/. to !]/. for adults. Tfceso fees are not the pro 
pertv of the jiaities offitating, liiit fojin a poitnai 
of the synneogin* funds for general pi^ poses. pa\ 
^nmnf of oftin'rs Ac No fees are* charLud to the 
relitncs of poor Jew’s 

Two fa‘<ts are rigid) v* rdner^'d by tlie Jev/s, 
and even by thob" Jews wlio are nsnallv indifhr- 
ent to the oh>erv||||^C< S of their religion. These 
are the Blatk Fa*.:, in commemor itnai of the 
destruction of Jeru'^ahmi, and the White Fast, in 
coninieinoration of the atonement. On eacli of 
those occ.i‘.n/ns the J>ws abstain altogetl^ji^lrorn 
food for 24 hours, or from sunset to sunset. 


Of the Jew STREFT-FETiLEn-:! OF ArOORDTOKS, 

AND OF THEIR STREET Ml'SICAL ri'RSI'lTI>. 

1 1 coNOLi'DE Iw ^account •of the Ftreot-Jew's wiili 
an necount ofl^tlie accoidinif^ellers. 

Although the Jew's, as a people, are musual, 
they aie little c<>^icerned at piesent eithei t*i jhe 
sale of imi''ieal instimnvmts in the streets, or m 
.stil^el-miisic or singing. Cntil within a f<‘W' \<ars, 
howe\er, the street-sale of ai^cordions was cairied 
on Mtineiant Jew^ and had ]>re\ionsIy lieen 
carried on nio.st I'XtensiN cly in tlie coiintiy, even 
in the far north of Finland. Some yeais bat k« 
W'ell-dres.sed Jews “fta\('l!ed’’ with stocks of 
accoidions, ^ii m.uiv vonntry tm^itfi and in gen- 
tlgneri's countiy mansions, in taverns, and scliools 
also, tht'st* nctoidmns were tfieii a iK>\elty 4 ho 
,lew' couhl play on the HHtriiment, and eairied a 
hook of instrm tioiis, w'liicli nsnally fornu'd )>art of 
tiu‘ hai R.iin, ainJ b\ the aid of wiiicli, lie made <mt, 
j any one, e\en without jtrewous knoA^h'dge of tl 
prattual ai t of iiinvic, could easily te.ich himsidf 
^lothimt buP a litth' jiractiie in fingering being 
wanted to make .a food ai corilion-plav er At fust 
Uthe .'itcordions sold by the Jew hawkers w'ere 
good, two guineas l^'iiig no nmi''nal price to he 
paid foi one, eien to ,i stK'Ct-scdh'i , wiiih' ten and 
.twenty shilbiigs wi'ii' tlu' lower eharges But the 
accordio^is wi'i't* in a few le'iis “made slop,' 
(he. Ip instruuH'iit being sent to this (ountry fiom 
( veiiuain .Hind .,oi(l .it less tliaii half llieir forniei 
nnc(‘. until the t hargm fell as low’ ns fls fh/, or ck'Ii 
2s — hut only hu “ tiildu'di,” 1 wais fold. 
When tlu' fiagibty and in'eiior nnisual quabiiea 
of tlies(‘ iji'-trumonts came to be known, it was 
found almost inqioshilib' to fiull in the stieets evi'li 
supciioi instrument#, liowever le.isoimlile in ]irice, 
and thus the tiade sunk to a nonentity. So little 
dem.iiid is t]i('i(' now foi these nistruiiK'iits that no 
pawnhioker, l»am a'-siir' d, will ad v. nice inoney on 
(MU', however w (‘l^ni.ide. 

The itmeiant acfordum trade w.is always nnuli 
gK'atei in the comiti v* than in* London, for in 
town, I was told, few' woiildJie trouhled to try, or 
even listen, to the tones o! ar^accordion played by 
a strcct-seib'r, at lln'ir own d^nis, or in their 
liouses. While theio were TOO or 120 Jews 
haw king accordions in the country, thcie w'oulJ 
not he 2(1 ill London, iin;Inding even the snlmih.s, 
when' the .sale was the best. 

(f.dcnlating that, when flie ti.'if]e was at its best, 
lod ,fews Jiiwked accordions in town and 
country, and tliat eadi sohl tli/ee a weik, at an 
av'eragr pFice^of !?<'s eath. or mv nfa week fft an 
average price of 1 Ov e.ai li* the profit h' nig bom 
50 to IbU per (oiU. we find iifiw’.irds of 2ftJ)(lO/. 
evpeiided in the eoiiry' fd the yi .n ina(cordion_ 
of whu h, how’evet, little more th, in a sixth ])art, or 
' ahout , was expended in London. Thi-^ was 

only when the tiade liad all the recommendations 
, of noAclty, and in the following yi ,ir peihaps not 
half the anioi'iit was ie<f\i»'d. f)ne informant 
I lliouelit that the ^ear 1^2'i !) was tlie best for the 
1 hrile of tfn^' mstrunients, hut In* spoke only from 
! niemorv. ‘At the present time I could rot find nr 
I Inar ol one btreet-Jew belling accordions ; I rc- 
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mernLer, however, haMnpr seen one witlnn the 
present year. Most of the Jews who travelled 
with them have emigrated. . . 

It is very rarely indeed that, fomaas the Jews 
are of music, aiiy of t[K'in ar(‘ to be^^oimd in tlie 
bands of Btreet-niusKians, oi of such stieet-pei- 
formt^'s as the Ethioja.m K(Tenail<if8 It tli(‘re be 
any, I was told, tliey \\ei(* probably not pine 
Jews, but of (biijsti.in ])aientage r»n oiir siduoi 
the othei, and not 'associating with thou own 
})(*opl(‘ At tlie cheaj) conccrt rooins, li,o\^‘\ei, 
Jews arc tieipiently singeis, but rarely the 
tlewesses, while some ot the Iwopimny concerts 
at the East-end are got up and lu.uidj ]j.ilion- 
i/.ed by the pijofer class of Jews J^ews aie also 
to be found oci asiomilly among tlu' snpeininne- 
lanes of the theatnos , hut, w lien not pi ob'^so.iall’y 
engaged, these still live among then (.\vn p'Mijde 
I asked one young Jew who ociasionall} sang at 
a ehi-ap i oncert-rooni, what descrijitiuii of songs 
they usually sung, and lu' <ui8 waned ‘ .ill l.inds.” 
Jli‘, it sio'iiis, sang comic songs, Inil bis liiend 
E.irney, who had just left him, sang sentin.. ntal 
songs lie eaincd I.^ and sometimes 2' , biit 
niori' iroiiuently ],s, thiee oi ioui nigiita in the 
week, as he had no it'gukir ('iig.igeiiuMit In the 
daytime he woiki'd at iiuMr-^.*iakine. but did n-it 
like It, It was so (unjuitio/" Jl(' had likewise 
sung, but giatuitousl V, at cmueitH eel up loi ilie 
benelit of any ])eison “ bad ofl " lit' knew '.lolfung 
of the science ami art of nnisK Of tly' siipmioi 
class of Jew vocalists and lorijio'seis, it is not o'l 
com so iiecess.aiy iieie ;o speak, .is tliey do iiofr 
come within tlie scope of \\\\ piesmit subjett. Ot 
Hebrew joutlis thus ( iiiphived in elie.i]> and de- 
sultory romeil-sinf^ing, tlieie .in' in ibc wintci 
se.iHoii, I am told, imm 1 UO lo l.afh fi'W, il any, 
depending entirely ii[)oii their pi ofe'»i(»n.il exer- 
tions, but being in cii cmnstiinces siniilai to tliose 
of mv }oung inlonn.int. 

Ot THE S'lur.i 'i-Brw:icS c>F*-IIm,s'-'\VASH. 
The tr.ide in liogs’-iv.ish, pr in the lefiise ot the 
lahlt', 18 by no means insigiiilR.int, 'J’he stieel- 
buw'is me of the cnsteimongei tl.iss, and some of 
them li.iM' been ca>steimongei s, and “when not 
ke})t going iigihar on wa^h, ’ 1 was told, .ire 
“ costem still,” but with tiu' a(l\autage of liuMtig 
donkeys, pomes, oi boisi's .ind tails, and lie- 
ipientl} shops, as the uiafiuil} of the w ash-bii\ <'i s 
have ; for they aie citten gieengiocers as well as 
costei mongei s. 

Tfie hogs' food obtianed by these street-folk, 
or^i %s I nu'.s*, fie()uen!!y licaui it caMed, tiic 
“ w ash,’’ IS pi ocuied fj mi the eating houses, the 


pieces of stale bn ad, or bread left at tible ; occa- 
sionally of mc‘at kept, whether cooked or un- 
cooked, until “ blown,” and unfit for consump- 
tion (om| man told me that be had found whole 
legs of mutton in thb waish he bought from a 
gio.it eating house', hut very rarely) of potato- 
peelings , of old and bad potatoes , of “ stock,” tu* 
tin* renuiins of meat tstewmd for soup, winch was 
not good ciiounh for ‘s.ile t6 be re-used by the 
pool ; of pm mgs of ever y jkind of cliee.se or 
nn-at , and of the manj^things winch .ire con- 
sidered “ only fit f()r>pigs,” 

It IS not aUvays, liovvecen, that the unconsumed 
food of gre.it bouses or of {uiblic bodies (w'here the 
diiineis arc* a ]»art of the institution) goes to the 
w^ish-tub At iUickingiiam pal.lee, I am told, it 
IS gi\en to poor ]>eople who have tickets foi the 
leceipt of it. At Lincoln's-iiin tin; fefiise or 
li'aMii^H of the bar dimuns are sold to* men wlio 
rekiil them, usually sin.ill chandlers, and the pooi 
jx'oph*, who iiavc the iiuMiis, buy tins broken 
nu'at very re.idilyat hi, Gti., <ind 8^/. tlu* poinicl, 
vv Inch is cheap for good cooked meat, rje-du'd, 
olitaiiied by tiN puiveyois in the same way, is 
H»ld, peih.ips with a small poilmii of tlu' lonti'iits 
of the ]tu‘. ni pi'iiny and twopenii} -woi ths. A 
man f.ninli.u with this tiade told iin* th.<t among 
tluv best custoiiieis for tins kind of second hand 
lood were vvoineii ot the town of the pooiei ckiss, 
wlio weie .always le.ul}’-, whenever they had a 
few ])('! ee at command, to buy what was tasty, 
clit'ap, and leady-cooked, because “ tlu'y hadii t 
no tiouble with it, but only just to e.at^it,” 

(>^ie (d foe juiiuipal soiiices of tin* “ wasli ’’ 
supply IS the cook shops, oi e.iiing-liouses, vviiere 
the “ b a\ mgs ” on tlie jilatcs .iie iilhi'i tliejui- 
cjuisitos oi the w. liters or wailii'sses, oi looked 
sh 11 ply alter by master or mistiess. Tiieie aic 
.iKo 111 these places the rem.inis o^f soups, and the 
poLito jieelnigs, Ac., of vvliuli 1 b.ive sjioki-n, 
togetliei with the keen ajipropi i.ition to a })i edit- 
able Use' of (‘\ei*< Cl limb and sera ji— when it is a 
poition of tile gains of .i seivant, oi when it adds 
to the ic'cc'ipts of the )noprietoi. In c.dciluting 
the ])ui( li.isc'-v.ilue of the good-willed an eatiiig- 
‘ isi', th ‘ wash ” IS as carelully consideied as IS 
the mnnber of daily guists. 

One cd' the pinuipal strei't-bnyers from the 
eating luudes, and in seveial ))aits of town, is 
Jemmy Dniiie, of tamlath. He is a pig-de.iler, 
but ^'Iso sells Ins wash to otlu'rs who keej) pigs. 
He sends I'ouml a cart and hun.se undc‘r the caie 
ol a boy, 01 of a man. vvliom be may have eiii- 
jiloyed, or diives it hnnselff and he often has moio 
calls than oiV*. ,In his cart aie twm or three tub% 

« ..II ....m V „ , .11 .. 


utensils, and of the dishes and plates used at 
dimu'rs and siippi-rs , small pieces of meat U'fi 
on the platc'8 ot tin* hinu'is in t.unins, clubs, oi 
cook-shops , cd pieces ol potato, or aigv remains of 
vegetalilc'H, of any viands, siuh as pudding-*, left 
in the plates lu the same maiiuei ; ot giisile , of 


foi w 1 11 frequented taveins and “ dnnng-ioonis.” 
The wash tubs on the premises of these buyers 
aie often ofteiisive, bometimes sending toith very 
sou; bftithls. 

In Sharp’s alley, Simthfudd, is another man 
biiving quantities of wash, and buying fat and 
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grease extensively. There is one aLso in rnnce'.s- 
street, Lambeth, who makes it his sole bu&iness 
to Joilect hogs’-wasb ; he was iormeily a coal- 
heaver ami wretchedly poor, but is now ul^e to 
make a decent livelihood in tlTis trade, keeping a 
]>ony and cart. He geneially keeps about 30 
pigs, but also sells hogs’ food retail to anv pig- 
keeper, the price XI <uL a pail-lull, ac 

coidmg to the qualit}, as the collectors are always 
anxious to have the*kvasb ‘‘ rich,” and will not 
buy it if cabliage-leavcs n? the pai mgs of gieeii 
legetables Ibrni a put of it. ^riiis man and the 
otliers often employ ladf to go round lor w.isli, 
pa\iMg them iL. a week, and tinding them in ho.iuL 
Tlu*y aie the s,im<' class of boys as those 1 hi\e 
disscnbed as coster*boys, Jtlid are olte. ^ 

3 oung fellows. Tiiese lads — or men hired loi the 
purpose -are sometimes sent round to the smallei 
coi^k-bhops anfl to pri\ate liouses, wheie tlie w.isli 
gi\en to tliem loi the troubh* ol can \ mg i< av\ i\ , 
111 preloriuice to its being thiown down the di.nn 
Soiiictniies only L/ a pail is paid bv the strec'l- 
buvet , pro\ ided ilic stull in* taken away punetiialiv 
and regularly. Tiiese youtlis oi mei^caiiy pails 
^aft(T ilie lashion of a imlkmau 

'fhe suj»})ly liom the workhouses is mmv large 
It IS often Vhat the ptiup'rs.do not eat all liie 
lice pudding allowed, or all tlie biead, wjnle .soup 
]s tiequentl^ left, ami potatoes , and these leavings 
aie woithle.s.s, (‘xn'iit lor pig meat, .is the}'' would 
turn soui. It IS the same, thougli not to the 
same extt'iit, m tin* prisons. 

What I ll»^e said ol sie.u* of the lart^'i' c.'itmg- 
liuiises relates also to the club hou .es. ^ * 

Tliere are a number ol wash buyeis m the 
siibmbs, who puicliase, oi obt.uii their stot^ gi.i- 
tuilorisly, at gentlemen s houses, and retail it 
either to tlnnse wlio lei'd pigs as a lmsme^s, oi 
else' to the many ^ I w.is told, who live a litth* 
w'av out ol 'ovMi, and ‘‘like lo grow tlieii own 
b.icon ” Many ol these men p(‘iloim tie* woik 
tliennelses, without a fione and c.flt, and are on 
their feet eN ei}' da}' and all da} long, except on 
Sundays, c.iriNing hogs’-wa.sh irom tile sellei, or t-i 
the 1)11} ('T. One man, who had been m this tr.idc* 
at oolw’ich, told me that he kept pigs at <m(i 
time, but ccu'.ed to do so, A bis customers olten 
inui mured at the tliin quality of the w.isb, di'ckir- 
mg that he gaie all tlie best to bis own animals. 

It U be estimated that there i?ie 3U0 nn ii daily 
buying hogs’-wa.sb m London ami the subui^s, 
wiifimlb miles, and tlu^t each collects* only ‘20 
p.iils per day, paying 'hi, [ler pail (tlius allowing 
for wh.it 18 coliedtd without purchastO, we bnd 
expended annuaby in bu} wig tiogs’-wa^sh. 

Of tiil Stukf.t-IU, 1 eks of Tla-Llam3. 

An exteiihive trade, but less exttuuiie, I am in- 
formed, than it wa^a lew years ago, is earned on 
m tea-leaves, or m the leaves of the heib aftei 
their having been fculijecwd, m the usual way, to 
decf)Cl:on. These le.ives an*, so to speak, re- 
manufactured, in spite of great risk and Irequent 
expoBure, and in defiance of the law Tlff*^7ih 
Heo. c. 29, IS positive and sUmgent on the 
subject : — 


Lvery person, wdiether a dealer m or eeller 
of tea, or not, who shall dye or fabricate any slue- 
leaves, liquoricmLaw's or the /-tin’s of l<a ti<ot 
hare hern usui, fr tlfo leave,;^ of the ash, older or 
ouier tree, sliiu§oi* plant, m«imiLaiu>n of te.i, oi 
*1 who shall mix or colour such leaves w iih tena 
•laponic.i, cojv^jeras, tiugar, molasses, elay, logwo^xl 
Ol otiier mgiedi(*nt, or vvlio shall S(*ll oi expose to* 
sale, #i‘ have m eu.stody, any siu h adultepationn 
m nnit.itmn of ten, shall tor ei^'ry })ouiid loileit, 
on cou^ct^ni, by tin* oath of om* witne.ss, bt'toie 
one justice, b/ ; or, on nonpayment, be committoil 
to the House of (‘oiiectmii for not more than 
twelve or le.ss tliaii six n)»ntli.s.” 

The s.ime .let glso authoi i/.es a magistrate, )n the 
oath of an excise oliiter, oi any one, by vvlmm lie 
] suspects this illicit tr.ide lo he earned on, to sei/.o 
I the heibs, or spurious teas, ami the wholi* appa- 
' lalus that may be found on tlie pn'iiuse.s, tiie 
Imi hs to be buiiit and the other articles sold, tin* 

I pnxe-ds ol Hin h a sale, alter the pav ment ot e\- 
j perise.H, going hall to iho inloinier .ind halt to the 
{ pool oi tin* [laittii. 

j It apfie.ii.s evnleiit, fiom the words of this act 
j v\^iich 1 h.ive that the mse of t(‘a-l(*,ives 

I for the lobbeiy ol tlie public ami the di’fiaudmg 
j of the leveimc* ba.s bi^n long iif jiraclice. The 
j ex tr let also shows what otliei cheats were formerly 
] revolted to - the substitutes most popular witii tlie 
, tea m.inuf.tctui el s at on<* time being 8loe-lea\ t*.s. If, 
j bovvu“V(‘t, on^’ tenth ol tin* stati'UU'nts touching the 
.ipp*lic.itions ot the iT'avfs ot tin; sloe-tree, and ol the 
juli'c of Its Botii, astringent Ijiut, duiing the war 
lime, liaJ any louml.ition in tinth, tin* sloe must 
liave bei’u ii*garded coiniueicially a.s one ol the 
i«(>st valu.ible ol our native })i oduclions, suppl}uig 
oin ladn s witli then tea, and our gentlemen with 
then poit-wiiu*. * 

Women and men, throe-fourths of tlic* number 
Ix'ing women, about buving tea leaves ot tlie 
leiiiale seivants in the larger, .and of tin* sliop- 
! ki’i'iiers’ wivis in the smallei, bouses. But the 
j gieat j)Ui\e}or.s ol tlnuso things^ are tin* chai- 
woiuen. In the hoiise.s vvheie tfn*}’ r liar the te.i- 
leav es are olten 1 e.sci vrd lor tlif’in to 1/e thrown on 
j the c.irpet.s when swepf, .is a means of allay nig the 
1 dust, Ol else they form a ji.iit ol t^eir perquisites, 
and aie often asked lor it nut ollered. d'lu' mis- 
tre.ss ot a cutfei* shop told me that lier charwoman, 
eniployt d in cle.ining evTry other moining, had 
the tea leaves as a part ol In r remuneiulion, oi as 
a ni. liter ol cour.M*. Wii.it tli<* charwoman did 
with them hei employer nevdi inquin d, although 
she w.is ali*^a} s an* lous to obtain tyein, and 
refeired me to tlie poor wq^ii.ni in question. I 
found her ni a very cle.in tinent on tfie second 
floor of a decent Iflmsi* in Soineis-town , a strong 
hale woman, with wdial^ ni.iy he called an mdua- 
tiious look. Mho was middle aged, and a widow, 
with oiie d loghtcr, tfien a nursemaid in the neigh- 
bourhood, and had legiilar employment. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ 1 gi ^ the tc*a-leave.s when- 
ever 1 can, and the most at coffee shops that 
I work at, but neither ot tiiem have ao many as 
they uaed 4o have. I think it ’s becauao cocoa ’a 
come 80 much to be asked for in them, and so 
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tlioy sell less tea. I buy toa-leiivea only at one 
place. It’s a very large family, and I give the 
servant if/ and sometimes ' 2 ,</. a loitnight 

for them, but I 'm iiollnng yn yotbet, for tlf; 
young girl is a bit of a lelation ol mine, and it ’s 
lik(‘ a trdle of pocket nioii(‘\ for hi^r Sliegive.sa 
pOT^ny (‘Very time .sin goc's to li(‘r ch.ipel, and .‘jo 
do 1 , thcie 's a box foL it fixed iicai the door O 
ye*!, hej mi ticss knows I buy them, lof Imt 
inistK'Ss kiK IV me licfore she v\as in.niK'd, .ind 
that 'ft alcuit Ifioi lb ^ ears ^iiu'e \\*li<ir 1 ’m- 
got this ha-iiii ([irodming it) full 1 sell it, gi'iimal 
for i(/ I don’t know wliatthe leave*', i » it v.ill j 
u'cigh, ami J 1 kl\(‘ novel ^old them by vvcieht, but j 
I belie\<‘ soMle luue J*<*J‘h.lpS tli*v i;i'iit weigh, 
as danij) as sonu' of them <ire, about .i pound* i 
Sell tlieiii to -1 charidlel now 1 lia\(' sole t.'iem to a 
rag and'bottle ftliop. I ’ve had men .ind oimoi call 
upon me and ofh'r to buy them, ImL not !.uel\ , and [ 
J iioM'i lilced the looks (d itieiii*, ami n"M i sold 
them any. I don’t know what tliey ic wanted 
lor, Imt I ’\(' lieaid lh.it they ’ k* niixid with new' 
tea I li.ive notliing to do with tldit. I g.t ibc'iii 
lione^tly <iad .sell them iiom Ulv, and lint s all J 
an say .d»out it. bbmy little h. Ip^, .ind d lat. 
peojih' wont pay^\»ooi peoj>|(‘ ptojxilv, llieii ]> i 
Jicople laii't be ('xpiaUd to bo \('i\ nice J>ut J j 
don’t coni]. lam, and that’s all I know' .ihout it ’ » j 

The ( liand lei in qm",tioii hm u nothipr (d tlie | 
trade in tea leaw'S, he .said , lu hoiiL'ht hoik and 
lie did not kmnv th.it aii ', ol llv' shojd eepi i •> (ful, 
and h(‘ ((^^,ld not foim a notion wli.it to \ cM.uJd 
bi' wanted loi, if it y.iHi’t to .'Woop i.iijre’s ' 

Tins mode of biiuiig oi collcctnig is, I ,n,i 
told (lie comnioiK'st moih* of anv , ami it c ei tainlv 
piesonts .^l)lm' pi'culi.u iti( s. d'he le.iw's wliicfl 
aie to loim tlie sjmiious t'.i are collected, in 
gi eat nil .mill e, b\ a cl. ms who .nt* ]icili,ips inoK* 
likidy than any otlu'r to li.'uc thcm,^cl^(S to 
bu_\ .inddfmi., the stuff wliah li.ive hclftcd 

to piodiue ' 15 \ charwomen ^md w.islni women 

a “line cup ot tea’ iii tlu* .ifternoon cluiiii;^ 
then noils, is' giMier.iV's das'll d .niiong the 
c'omloits of cMsteiu'c, w t the\ .lu the \ei\ per- 
ftoii- who ftdl the , te.ide.iv es w Inch aie to make 
then “imuh pii/ed bevei.ige ' It is cuiuh’h 
to i(*<leii .list), that as tea leaves aic imed indis 
ciimiii.itely lor being le-made into wb.it is com 
buloti'd new te.i, what nnist lie the strength (d oni 
te.i 111 .1 f('W veils, N o w' all hoiisew ives tiam 

that twne tin* (pujiitity of tea is ie((uned t" m.iki' 
the intimion of the same stieiigth ,m loinu'rly, .ind 
if the collection of cdif tea-’.eav I'S i ontimic>, .md tht‘ 
rc .>t..e leaved' .irc to he niied .Viul Fc-cfiied JiiJpc 
tucillv, siiidv wo nnfat get to use poumUvvlu 
v\ e now do oimce.s. 

A man foimeily m the tea-b'.'if biisines?, and 
ei V anxious not to lie known - but upon vvfiose 
inf'imation, I am assured fium a iLt-pec table 
soiiue, full reliance may be pi. iced — gave me the 
lobow'ing account 

“ My l.iilier kep^ it little sbnp m the gen ‘ 1 m 1 
limy .ind I luljied him , so I was p.iitiy biougl*'t 
n}» to tlu‘ sm.iil w.iy. Juit I was adrift b\ my- 
self wlion I was quite }oung — IS or »> pcih.ips 
I can read and wiite well enough, but I vv.is 


rather of too gay a turn to be steady. Besides, 
father was very pioor at times, and could seldom 
p.iy mo anything, if 1 vyorkod ever so. He was 
veiy #)nd of his liglly too, and I Ve known him, 
when he’s had a bit of luck, or a luri of business, 
*go and stud hns.self with fat lo.ist pork at a 
cook slio{) till he tjOuld haidly waddle, and then 
come home and look his.'V'lf ifpstairs m Ins bed- 
loom and .sleep three parts of tlie aftmiioon. (l^Iy 
iiiotliei vv.i.s dead ) Bi^t father vv.is a kind-hearted 
m.in foi all that, and for all liis loast ])ork, was as 
tlim as a whipping post. I kept myself when I 
left liim, just ofi and bui like, hy collecting 
UKMSi*. and III! that ; it can’t be done so e.my now, 

J l.imy , .so J got into the t';;L-leaf business, tmt 
•f.ithtfi liad nothing to do vvitli it. An eldeiiy 
.soil of a woman who I met with iii my collecting, 
•ind ivho semiied to t.ike a suit of f.iiicy to me, jmt 
nu' iij) to tlie leavi's. ,Shc‘ vv.is an ouk.ind-out 
hand at aiiv, thing that way herself Then 1 bouglit 
tea-l(‘ave.s with other things, foi I sufipo.se foi four 
or five ycais How long .igo is it f O, never 
mind, .sn, a lew years. 1 bought them at iii.iny 
.sort! of hoid-.es, and caiiied a box of iioi'dles, aiid^ 
odds .nid ends as a sort ot mtioduition. Tiieie 
w, isn't imi( h (d lliat wanted though, for I called, 
vvli'-n J Could, .soen *111 tin* nioiuiiigs %efui(‘ the 
family w.a up, and some ladies don't get up till 
h> or 11 you know. The master.s wasn’t nnuli : 
It was till* mistii'SM'S I cared .ihoiit, bfc.iiise tln-y 
.lie ohi'ii .siK !i 'r.itlais to the ni.uds .md alwajs 
a-p.d\iiig 111 the w.iy. 

‘ i’ve/iied to do ImsiiU'Sft 111 thd giOrat lords’ 
hiKisi's ni the .squ.iies .md ahout the jiaiks, hut 
tiieicM IS mostly .somehodv ahout there to iiiuder 
vou Jlesidt'.s, the .scn.mts 111 such pl.ices aie 
often on bo.iid w.iges, and ofum, when they le 
nut on hnaui w.ice*-, imd their own tea .md siigii, 
.md little of the te.ileaves is ?i\ed w iieii e\eiy 
oiu' li.is a .ipaiute jiot of te.i , so there s no good 
tube doiu' tli^ie Luge houses 111 Hade where 
.1 mimbci of young men is bo.irdi'd, di.ipers or 
grocers, IS among the best pi. ices, as tlicie is often a 
hoii-ekeiqn r there to de.il vv.th, and no mistress 
to bothci. 1 always bouclit by the lot. If jim 
olbit‘d to weigh vou^vvuiild not be tible to clear 
.iiiv thing, as they 'd be sure to give the leaves .1 
extia wetting I put iiandfulL of the leaves to 
my nose, and cuuLb. tidl fumi the smell vvhetluT 
tlu'v wire hard dr.ivvii or not ^Vhen they isn't 
j hafd di.i vn they .inswi'i' host, and them I put 
to one side. I had a f'ag like a lavvyei’s blue 
b.ig, with three divisionq^in it, to put my leaves 
into, and sic. keep tliem .sunder. Yes, I’ve bouglit 
of ch.irwomcu,' but sonicdiovv I tliink they did’iit,, 
uiulIi aduiiio selling to me. I liaiuly know how 
1 made them ogt, Imt one told me of another. 
They like* the simps better for ttieir leaves, I 
think ; because they can get a bit of cheese, or 
j snufT, 01 candlc.s for them thoic ; though I don't 
1 know' much about the shop-work in this hue. 

j 1 ’vo often been tried to be took in by the ser- 
• vant^. ^ I've found loaves in the lot offered to 

I me to iuiy wluit w.is .nil duslv, and had been used 

, for sweeping; and if I'd .‘*old them with my 

i stock they'd have been stopped out of the next 
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inoii/'v. I 've had tea-leaves given me by ser\;uits 
olt eiioHgli, lor 1 used to swu'etheart them a bit, 
ju^t to m‘t oNci them ; inui they’\e laughed, and 
asked me j\hate\er 1 could w^int vMth them. As 
foi piice, M h_\ , T judged wiiat a lot \\a3 worth, 
aud gave .ic eoidnigly —liom L/. to l.f. 1 ne\ef 
gav(' more than 1 s. for any one lot at a time, and 
tliat h.vd lieeii piit to, one Side foi me in a large 
cmuein, foi idiout a fortnight 1 8Uppos^\ 1 cant 
pn\ Ikiw many peoif^- lii^l beiai tea’d on them. 
It it ^\ IS a hiiu-e)a‘('pei , nr an^bodN that nay, 
th.it 1 bouglit of, theie was ne\(*r aiuliung said 
al)out wliat llu y A\as ^.anled for AVliat ihd 1 
n.tut ilu'iii !ei ' A\ h\, to sell again ; and though 
hnii 1 Sold ne\ei said so, 1 knew they 

w.e- to di-y o\ii .leaiii. f know nothing •houf 
who lie v.*i3, oi wli(‘i(‘ ]i(' lived TIu' 'womau 1 
told yiu ot -eiit him to me. 1 siqipo^e 1 ( l^Mi’ed 
uhotit ]n, a Week on them, ainl did a little in 
otlii'i thn.ys ii. side , pfih.tps I ihsu'.] nliiei 
mo).' ill Ml Jo (,ii leav S'am weeks, ainl o- at ! 
olliei'- Thejiaitv a^ V aih 'i upon nu' OIK <> a w e(d\ i 
tobiiv '.'V ie i\ e-^ was a \( 1 \ polil(‘ m.ui, and ^e 'iiK'd ' 
juite tin eoi' ilem.iii Tlu'i\‘ w.is fto AViiglimy 
11' < A mum-mI ih,- lot, .iiid ,aid ‘so mm h ’ Ih 
Wool In 1 ^taiid I'niMig', (u be kept b.ie'^ling . and i 
I*'' ill 'le > w.i dowpj ,1 ,d 110 luuist ii >e A\]iat | 

^"■t me . J \ei\ l(kel\ got three l^all eiowf^s ; 
lot It Av i ' 110 gi,.i* tiade, li ym loimidei t!a j 
bo'ib*(' 1 \ e sMiiK turn s i. lined tin leaves tii.it , 
d 1’ o lo ,i in )),i|.( m. opd put into ,i i.upct It.m, i 
wiiiie time w,i-> otin 1 , to a (oi)eesliop, tP, ^ i 
aiw.ivs iig'P ‘1)11 lalle.l 111 ’ liiaikeil^ui a eanl j 
"flo 11 i .id I I no (|i. I limits, but just •'eft t]i#in | 
1 hi I e w ,1 t , 0 , ,ti)rl soiiieiini s tuUl bo \ ", life li eU j 

^o b'Mie me l( IMS on .s.itiiiduv, nignts 1 tli i.k I 

tli» V w.is iliuiw miens smis, but 1 don t kimw I'-i | 
a po-iUM , .'11(1 1 dmi t l.now how ihev m.kI • im 
‘"Ik i think l*was one o| the tin top^ of th- ! 
tl.ide ,it o] (■ tiiile , s.one v\ts Ks I v e l.iid out a 
i-o.ou .L-'ii in It .ive, 1 j,gv( I) t u m tom I 
flow mii.v ni the hoe, oi wh.t's doMig now , j 
hiU mmh the s.mie 1 v<. jj,, ,|.uibt J m gled ^ 
/ h ' done with it ' 

1 .1111 told by thosp v-.ln, ,m,. as well infoinmd (oi 
tin* suh|'*it ,is )s poiharis pgs-^iblo, v, In n a supep- 
t' t loiis .Hid (1 1 shoiU'.Sl tl ,itlu is the Mil M* it ol IIIIJUI' \ , 

that although h ‘m spin lous tea is s.dd, tiu'ie aie 
nioic inakiisof ji. dwouf#iin> piniopul jn.iiiu- 
la.tur.rs h.ive ot late, liovever, be. n prevm.t.d 
caiiynu on the bus»a.ss l.y tin* intel^i.-utuf. of 
the i \n is(' otiioeiM. T*ie spuivuis lea-men aie 
a!s . the biiyeis of wm*ckea te.i,’ that is, of tea 
winch has 1), , n p.iit of the sah.iL'e a wLckml 
*Aes-i, .lud d.uingml („ sj. ,in'd entn. Iv l.v ' 
tlie suit v.-.iter dins is ri'-diie.l an 1 d\<d, so as | 
to .ipprar fiesti ;,n f m w. Jt ,, dy-d with i 
Irii'Uan blue, winch Luve.s it wliat ,in ex- 
teiis ve tea dr, nor de*-; rnio^^l \i) un* ‘‘ m- 

teiisrlv t;n(‘ preen’ Jt is then mixed w.ih the ' 
commmie>t ‘<uiipo'\.h'i tmis and w .tli tin* .sti r.ng ‘st 
’\oung lly-mis, ami h.is always a kind of “me- ; 
tidlic” fiinell, bum.uli.it like that of tg popper j 


'Vessel after friction in its cleaning. These teas aic 
usually sold at J.*^ tlu* pound. 

Moe-leaves ||)^ ami urns tea, as I have befou' 
'|tated, were iii c^msive jise, hut this luumitac- 
tuie censed t.^i'xist about ^^0 y'ai.s ago Now 
the spurious niatei nil consists oid y of the old tea- 
leav'c's, at knist si? f;u as expeii.'iiced tiades^ueu 
know'. Tim adulteiation^ is, however, I am if- 
sure^, nioie skillully tondiicted than it used to 
be, iind it.s st.iule is ol far •easier [u-ncuiation 
Tin' igw^ tlioueb it m:iko.s tlie use of old tea- 
leaves, as components of wliat i.s calb'd tta, 
punishable, m mveitheh'ss silent as to their sale 
or ])urebase: they can bf collected, therefore, with 
I a coiupaiative gnpunitv ^ • 

I '4’lie le.i le.ivi's aie diied, djtd (or ii'-dyed), 
and .slinvelled on }dates of hot metal, carefully 
tended. The dyes used are those I liave nieii- 
' tioin'd. These teas, when iiuM'd, are hawked in 
the cmmtrv, l.ii^i ot in town, aud aie sold to tin' 
h.iwkt'is at 7 be, foi The (piaiters of 

pmuids aie ret. id. d at In A tea-de.ilei told me 
th.g, he ( owid*re( ogume tins adulteiMted comnim 
ditv, hut It W.1-, only a person skilled in teas who 
♦ oilld do so, ))V Its (0(//,,( look h'oi gle(*u t(*,l - 

the mixture to wdiic h the pre)».iied le;vv<‘s .u(' mostly 
divided ill.' old li'.-f is blmnlfd with tlie com- 
(^iione.il (imipowdei , and Jlysons No dve, 1 am 
t(dd. IS ie([iiiied when bkuk tia is thus re-made, 
hut I 1 nov,' that pliimb.iL'o is often iMed to sinm- 
1.1^1* the Iftl oiun ^ The inleiioi shojil.et'jiei s s(*il 
bus .uiiilu Mil (I te.i,*(‘speLiail V in ni'ighiioiu hoods 
vvheie the jiom In h eougiegate, or any of the 
low. t cla.s.s of the jioor hiiglish. 

To old. Mil tlu' slalisiies of .i ti.nb* which ( xists 
^11 '-pile n- t only of tin* V'gil.ince of the i.se 
and polue ollneis ^/ut I'l public 1 e}U olntioii, aiul 
wlinh I, (s-eiitnilK a .'■ei.ieL liad'*, is not ))o-sible. 

1 I’.aid ‘•oiu wlio Will* likely to he vvell-m- 
loi med. ( on|e( tgie fhr it cannot lione.stly la ealled 
im.j( than a (on_^‘etine - tliat lietwei'ii .hOO and 
10(10 Ih-. , [.'iliaps 70') ll)s , (d old ti‘(i-le,'i\ es W(*re 
mule uj) Viotkly in l^mulon ; 4uit of this he 
tlnaight th.U .ibnut an < mlitli^was spoilt by buni- 
im/ in ih' pioci ss of di v mg , 

Aimtlui g. tiih'iu.in, Imwcvei, thouglit that, at 
the verx Ira- 1, d'lubie tlie ahovc fju.iutity of old 
leuh'eves w.is \V(‘(k!y iiMnufactuied into new 
te.i. Acoieing t.j lies «*slimate, and he w.is no 
nu.in authonty, im les* tlmn 1,500 lbs vvei IJy, 
or 7‘',(»oo lbs p( r anmun ot tlms tia.sb .ire yi-iiiy 
p-mivd into the London inai^u't. The aveiage 
cmmunipliou of te.i is aboift lb pel aiminn for 
eadi lu.ilT, J^'(,m^]), 01 child in 4110 king‘iii«i ; 
I'diee bi mg tin* jn n/f > rmeuU'd b.veiage 
of the pool 1 liyse, howevi'i, of tlie jmorest who 
dr 1/1 h tea cmi.snme .ibout twoi ounces {u'r week 
(half an oumi; .si i \ mg them twuej, or one pound 
ill thi' eoiiih* ol (veiv two niontln. Tims makes 
tin* aiiim il consmuptmii of the adult tea-drmking 
ye.r .nmmiit to C ib- , and u is Upon this class 
111'* ;)pui]ous U'a j; dm flv«f^Sted. 
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OF THE s'rVjEET-FINpERS.OR COLLECTORS. 


TifEPr men. for by bir tho groat iiiajonty arc inon, 
may b(‘ di\i(lcMl, accoiding to fho iialuie of their 
dccup.itioiis, into three ( l.ibhcs — 

1. Tile bone-gi ubbei.s and rag-gatherer-;,* who 
are, indeed, the seau- indiMdiials, the piiie-iiiiders, 
and the end and old uoud coih ctoi^, 

The (ii('dgeimcii, tlie mud-laiks, and the 
he \V(‘l-hiilitel.s. 

o. Tile diistineii and iJiglitinen, tlie hweegs and 

the (-eavetiLM i 

Th(> lust ilas8 go aijioad daily le h<'if in^ tli(' 
stieets, and c.iii \ .iway witli tlu-ui hui h thingb a.s 
bones, lags, “ jane ” ((a dogs’ dune), whuh no one 
ajjpiojaiates 'Tiiesi' the) sell, and on that sab* 
siiji|)oit a AM etc bed Jile. The second (boss (d 
}t< ojde ate also as stiictly /nnbi.s , bat their in- 
dustiy, or latlua- their laboiii. as contiin d to the 
ri\er, or to that Rubteriaiu'an eds of seweiage 
init(» Avhicli ihe Thames siipjdn s tfie git, it outft'ts 
These jieisons may not b<' inini('d;ate!\ c-ainectt'd 
Avith the .'7/, (7s (d London, fait ih; i. [anoint ; ate 
(.lined on in the ojien air "U the s('\\*i-.vii n.a\ 
he 80 inchulml), and are .ill, tit >in\ late, tait-vif- 
dooi , notation The thud t hiss i . duslim t fi om 

t'liiiei of these, as the lahouiets tenijiincd in it 
aie not imdeis, but <u/lnio)'. oi of tlu* 

dm and iillh of om stret ts mid hoiia s, .ind oi the 
soot ot tail ilinnne} s.^ 

The twoimtd asses also diiTei ii<an tin lhad 
jii lilt' fat t that lilt' .s AS eejis, dustmen, scaAengti.s, 
\e., ait* jiaiti (and often huge hunn) loi tlie le' 
mostil of the I’oi'nse tlms tollect, wheietis the 
hone gnihheis, and mnd-l.ii k-., .uid pure-linden, 
and tiit'dgi'inieii, and seAsei Innitei , get fui then 
pains lail} tlie Aalue td the aiticle*? they gatiier. 

Jleiein, too, lies a broad distinetioii between tin* 
stioer-liiitlei , ta collector, and the stieei-biivei 
though both deal |)i im/jially with icliist*, the 
bus el foi Asiiat lie is peinntted to take .iway , 

Ash'ieis the Under oi ctdlecter is either jiaid flikt* 
the sAvet'}'). or else he neitlier pays noi is paid 
(like the bone-grubbt'i ), for the letiise that lie 
leiiioA es 

he third tlasa of stret't-collectois also presents 
anotlier and .i maikedly distinctne characleiistic 
They act in the c.ipacMty of servants, and do not 
dejieiul upon chance lea' the result ot their day’s 
l.iboin, hat are pat to whited tasks, being einplosed 
f <j\ed slim for then woik*. To tin.', 
de.stnption, how ever, Sfane of tin* sweeps pi eseiit an 
evfi'ptiou , a.s as hen the sweejt Asoiks on Ins own 
account, 01, as it is Asortlcd, “ is his own master,’ 

The jmbiic IkmIiIi retpiiies the jieriodical clean- | 
ing ol the streets, and the removal of the icfnse ! 
matter from oui dwellings , .and tlie man wlio con- j 
li.Kis to CUTS on this Asoik is decidedlv a street- j 
t olieeto! , ba un \a li, t hecoUects ta r. move's dejientis 
tlie .im.'unt o| his lemuneration. Tans a Wiallhy ' 
conti.itloi foi the jiuhlic scasengery, is as cutneys 
one ot the stieet folk as tiie nnskilUal and ig- i 
iiorant labourer lie enijilo^s. The master lives, i 


<nid, in many instances, has become iicli, on the 
result.*? of his street employment, foi, ot conisc, 
the actii.il woiknnui an* buL,^ as the agents or 
sonices of liis jaoiit Id on the collection of 
pure” f^dogs’-diiug) in thoc^treets, if touducted 
by the st-rsants of tiny tanner oi le.itiier dit-ssei, 
either for the piirpose.s of his own ti.ide oi foi 
sale to otlieis, might be the occiiji.ition of ti wetilthv 
man, deiising a sm.il] prolit from the kihoiir of 
eticli paiticnlai tolltcloi. Tin* stune may til, so lie 
!*fsaid,^d bone-gnibbing”, or .iny snniiai occiijiation, 
j how'ever insignificant, and now abanduncul to the 
I outc.ist. 

I Weie the collectutn of mud and cln&t earned on 
by a imiubt'i ol di.stinct ludividu.ils — that is to 
say, weie each individual dustman tind «ca\ cngei 
to collect on his oavii ticcuuiit, tluue is no doubt 
that 110 V//C niaii, could aimn-s a ioilnne b\ such 
mi'.uis — wlii^.' if the collection ot hom*s and lags 
.ind even cbigs’-dung wen* c.imed on ' in tliebnge' 
1 AS ly,” that IS to sa\,ly a nuinbci of inclis iclti.ii 
i (oiuctois woiknig fui one “ litsid man,'^" even tin- 
I [I’ll ing iij) of the most abject le'tisc ol the metio- 
jiolis might become the suuuc* of gie.it nclii'S. 

The bone-giubhci :ind tin* in’id-l.uk (tkc 
.searcher fi.r refuse on tliebanki of the nsu) 
ditler little ill then pi.r, suits oi in then ch.tiaetei - 
runs, ('\eeptnig that the nmd-laik.s v;e genei.illy 
boys, uliieli IS mule .in iict ideiit.il than a defniiu* 
distinction The gruhbeis aie Asilli a lew e\tep- 
lions Htnpid, unconscious of their degrad. ition, .nul 
AS nil little aiixietv to be relic \ ed li oin it. Tliey 
are ustialls tacitnnt, but this t.uiUiin habit is 
ceinnitni to men aaIio.so c.illnigs„pl they taiinot bi* 
t.il ed soliiaiy, ate pursiu'd with little coiinnuhi- 
cation wjlli othei-,. J was inioinu'd by a man 
Aslio once kojit .1 little beei-blioj) ne.ir IT lai-.sti et-t, 
Si'll ih walk Ibidge-ru.id (where then and still, he 
ti. ought, was a bone grnidmg est.ibhbliment), ih.it 
the hone giubbtns Avlio earned then sacks ol bune.s 
llnther sometimes had a ]imt ot beei at his house 
when tluy had rece'ived then monos. They 
iisnalh sat, he told me, silently looking at tlie 
cuineis ot the floor -lor tht'y raiely liftKl then 
t'yesuji — as if tht'}’ weie expecting to see some bones 
Ol A(‘du''e fhert* .ivailable for^ their b.igs. of tins 
nicition, perhaps fatigue^ and despan may be a 
p.irt, I asked some questions oi a man of this 
ckivs whom I saAv pick tip m a road in the suburbs 
something lhab apjie.ired to have been a co.u^c* 
cans.is apron, alihongli it AAas wet .liter .a nights 
lain and half mvered with mud. I inquired of 
him what he thought .iboiit when lie trudged along 
looking on the ground on every sulo. 11 is ansAscr 
was, “Of nothing, sir.” 1 bi'lioAc th.it no better 
ib",cnption could be given of tliat a, unity of mind 
"1 mental in.ictiv ity a\ Inch seems to foi m aj) -it 
ol the most degr.aded callings. The nni ds of such 
men, cAeii Avilhuut an ajipro.uh to idiotc\, ajipuir 
to bo .1 Idank. One char.ic'letislic of these poor 
fellows, bone-grubbeis and mud-lurks, u that they 
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nrG Yory poor, iiltlioiigh I mil told sonic of them, 
the oldoi men, have among the poor tlie reputa- 
tion ol being miners. It is not uniHual tor the 
youths belonging to these callings to In^' with 
llioii ]iarents and give them* tlie amount of their 

eainings 

^J’iie ''('wer-hunters are acaiii dI^tlnct, and a t.ir 
m.oi' intelligent i^nd adventurous tl.i-'S , but the\ 
vtoik in gangs. They must lie familial witli tlie 
coiiise ot the tides, li’ they might bo cli’owued at 
high watci. They must^iavi' qiiiel'w e}es too, not 
inei I ly to dost 1 y the (d)i('ets (tl ilieir seaieh, but 
to nuirk the points anfl bearings ol the suliteiia- 
neons mails tlnyv tr.iveise, in a word, “to know 
then u.yv und(Mgroaini. ' Them is, moivovei, 
Slum* sj.iiit ol ilai^ng in fentuiing into a^dai^ 
solitiiy sevv(.r, tlu chaitln'inu only in the memor\ , 
and in hniving the po-,oIulit\ o{ iiomous vayoum, 
ami the l)\ ho means insiunilievint d.uigt’is ot the 
lats Hill siiiig lin's, ])!.u es 

Tin- di(M*g( linen, the fiiuleis (d‘ the watm*, UK' 
a'Min (ii'tiiul, Os beino v.atenm n, and \v<uk)ngin 
b(',it . Ill Some loiu'ov )‘a^l^, in Kaph s. ioi in- 
St lilt lie n ( e.in mg <n smiilai pu»>nils am also 
(livtis Im aiqv thing lost in ttu' b.iy oi its tonlluenl 
watms < Mn ot 1 'lt•■^e men, known some } i .im 
as “ ffn 1 ish, cvuihl nmi.un (at least, si* s.iy 
ih 'O' wiioiu tin'll' IS 1.0 itasoii to donlil) th.#i' 

In tils imd"l tile walei Will. out luSing^o tlie sui- 
t,a(' to take bieath. lie was, it is said, wo b- 
foiiied, natul.iil V . and paitially wiblmgeied 'J'h" 
King ot till' Two h^iuiies om.e tliu'W a .silmi tim 
ml > the se.#toi “ the 1 ' i- !i ' to biing n^> .ind K t im 
as .t i< w ad, but the poor divm w.is jievet ^een 
ULMui ll Wms lulievid th.it lie gi't ennumled 
.me im ihe V ei ds on the lotk'.,and f.o peiislieii 
Till (U((K'imiu .lie neits.uilv will .uqii.imtid 
wit'! the .sets nt the tide aiid tlie (nui e ol j 
the cuinnts iiip the Tli.inu > Kveiy one <d 

t'e nil n wiiiivsi/ii Ins own .u count, lieiim as it 
v.'i .1 • , 'Iliad in. I tii,” w hi( h, indiid, la uin id j 
tae gnat .itti aelnuis of opi n .iii* pumnits Tin I 
dmdgeiiiien .d i di jn iid la tlnai mainteiiame | 
upi'ii the sde ol what till 3' Imd, Ol the i< aaidj j 
tin y mi.( I vo , 

i I is othi 1 w 1 O', imw ev er, .is w ,is be loi e olni i v i d, 
witli the l.dml < I.iss o! tlu^stiiet hmii‘i.-, oi T.iiliei 
coileitoi’s In all the tipatiiies of diistn.< n, 
nightnn 11, .SC..U engem, and swiejjs, the empli^eis 
ol rln nil n am y^o/o' to do thi^wouk, the pnae'-ds 
of Mil -ll eel col'et tn^n joiming oidv .i^jioiii^n ol i 
t'l" employ i‘i ^ 1, muiiei^itio i Tim swei-jt h.is tlie ' 
soot in addition to hn ( 1 ./. or Kn, the iii.ist( i 
seaveimii lots a pa>m<*nt from the p.!!!.-]! liinds to 
SV.I'. p tin- Stmts, ihoiigli the •cleTl. Mien ot tlie 
cessj,o ds, , m prn.ii" Imn a s. m.n, be tin m 
dmiual bamMim 'J'lm ulioie rehi-e f,t th*- 
still ll In 'nogs to the eonti.'mto? to jnak. the In f>t 
ot, hut It i.nist In (h.ind aw,v\,and s,, nm-t t!'e 
tout, nts 1)1 a dust bm , Im il .a massot dm become 
otlensive, tin limisi hoMer ma} be indicted lor .i 
nujsuiice, .ind mmijcip.il bv-laws requne itis le 
movai. It 's thim m.iiie a m.itter ol coimniksion 
that the dust be mmoved ftom a p iva?e* house ; 
but It IS otlierwnr with the .“or^t, N> hy a man 
should be pernmtid to Jet boot uecunmlato m hns 
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rtiimney — pi'rhaps exposing himself, Ins f.imily, 

Ins lodgers, and his neighboms to the d.iiigeis ot 
lire, it may imL Le|Casy to account tor, especially 
when we hearlfu^nd that the same man in.ay not 
, iccumulate calja^-leavcs and fish tads in his vaid 
The dustmen are ot the plo*dinng class ot l.ibom 
I ers, meie JahourtT-i, uho requite onlj bodily 
j powei, and po.sst'ss little or no mental cle\?l(^) 
j mei^ JM.iiiy ot tlie agi icnltural labourers aie ot 
I this ordei, and the clustinan otien seems to be the 
j stolid iil^niglmi. in, modified by a resideme in a 
1 eitv.^nid eng.og'd in a peculiar calling. They am 
geiiei.iliy unmfoimed, ami no tew ol them are 
(liistnu'ii liee.uise theii «tath(MS wmv. The same • 
maybe said of niglitmmi and scavoijgers. At one 
time it w.ns a*popiikir, oi j’atliei a ^iilg.ir notion 
th.Tt 111 iny dustmen li.id become posse.ssed ot J.irge 
simi.s, tiom till' pkite, coins, and valuables they' 
toimd in cle.iiiiig the dustbins a manifest 
absiudity , but I w.is told by a m.iime-.stom 
di.ilei that lio*li.id know'll a young w'orn.in, a 
din-tm. Ill’s d.iiightei, sell sdter s[)oons to a neigh 
bouimg m.uim^sioie man, who was “not \eiy' 
p.ifiicul.ii ’ 

• 'Idle c lummstanci s and cliaractei ol (lie eliminev- 
sweeps b.ive, .sim .* I'.ii I i.iineii L “ [Ult dow n ’ the 
I I limbing l)o\-, undfigone loi^ideiable cliange. 
j The • ullerings <d m.my of tlie climbing boys weie 
I'ly gic.it. They weie olien ill lodged, dl-Ird, 
b.uely < ’*.1(1, toK-'d to .imciuI hot and luuiovvtlm s, 
and '-idijii^t to diseaM'S sin h as the ciiimney- 
-.^eep.s c. nicer- *peii«iliai to tlieii calling The 
fhi.d h.ited Ins tiade, .uid^was (.isdy tempted to 
In ll thnd, Im [uisori w.is an .asylum, or he gii'vv 
up .1 nioiose tyi.nniic.il lelhnv .is lotinie^maii oi 
mi.istei Some of the young swe('[is Ix'iauu' miv 
bold tliiMi'S . 10(1 iionse bie.iki'r.s, .ind the most 
J em.n 1 ' .ibh , a;, far .IS pm somd ci.iring is coiicm iied , 
the boldi St fe.it of ('■e.ipe liom I\ewg-at( was pi'i- 
fmm. d by .i ^mitu who li.id been bioiigliL up a 
chimiiry sWMp. Jie climbed up the two bale 
niagi d w'.ilK of loinm of the intmioi of the 
pinmi, m the opi n .ni, to tlu' l^eigdit of .sonu' GO 
fc' t li< li.nl on!\ the UM’ ol his liand.s, knce.s, 
<ind feet, .ind a single .slqT, tiom li'.n m pain, 
would h.ivi' b< f 11 (le.uh , lie .■'iiiiiiounled a p.ir.ipet 
abm tin-t cbmlnng, .uid g.nm d*tl)e tool, but was 

III. q, tilled biloie he could gel (le.'U awav. lie 
W.is, nioK'ovm, a sickly, and lepnied ;i lowaruly, 
young m.Lii, and endect Jus c.neci in tins countiy' 
by 1 ). mg tiansportcd. 

A m.i-lm svvcip, now in mifldh' age, and a in. in 
“ Vvcll to do,” told im th.^t when .i mme child he 
laid hem* ripj)re»t:ced out of the ^oikhmi.se a 
I .sw 1 ep, .sin h In mg .it timt I i^ie .i common oc i ui lence. 

I III had midei^.oiie, he b.iid, uK.n h.uii.iujis w hde 
jeari'ii n In i bii?,iie s, .imi \,as Imig, fiom the in- 
itilii II nt < ii.n.H fi of •In- class, .eh.imedof bmng 
, a aA((q>, bi>th .i-. jouj ney m.ui and m.i.stei , but tin* 

; Si ' ' im wme so miimi impioiid m ( h.iiactei now, 
th.it i.<‘ no long! 1 ft It Iniu.sclt Uisgi.iced in his 
cdlnm. ^ 

^ 'ibe s.Vfi P '1 ,iie nimc' inUlbgent than the mere 
oidm.ny kibuunm 1 h.u(i wiittc'iiol under this 
, h.ad, lijii they am, of course, tar from being .in 
1 cdiic.itea body. 
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The further and more minute cliaracteristics I cigar-end finders, arc necessaiily similar. All 

the curious class of street-finders or collectors will lead a wandering, unsettled sort of life, being 

be found in the parlicuLir details and statements. compelled to be continually on foot, and to travel 

Among the findeis there i8\)(?i4ips the greatest many miles every day in seaich of the articles m 
poverty existing, they 'being tfei i^ lowest data av I nch* they deal. •U'hey seldom have any fixed 
of all tlie stieet-peiph* Many of the very old jdace of abode, and are mostly to be found at 
live on the hard duty cnisls tjiey pick iij) out of night in one or other of the low lodging-houses 
the loads in the coiiisi' of llieir rounds, waslnng j throughout Londoin The majonty are, moreover, 
them and steeping them in water lielore llu;v eat } persons who have been brcuglii up to other ein- 
tliom. Prohatdy that vacuity of mind winch is a plo\ments, but who fiom styne failing or mishap 
distmguisliiiig featuie of th(‘ class is the mere h.ive been nduced to s'lch a state of distress that 
atonv oi emaciation of the inenUl pio- they weie obliged to take to then present occiipa- 

cei'ding from - though often pioducing m the want tion, and have never alt^r been able to get away 
of eiK'igy that it neiessanly begids the extreme I fnjin it. 

wretcheiiness of the class Jfiit ew'ii them Jiherty ( Of the wliofi- < lass it is considered that there 
and a crust • as it fiequently litertJiy -appeals | ,are fioiu blU) to 1(KH> lesidio t in London, one- 

pieferahle to these people to the u-Liatioim of i tialf'of whom, at the least, sleep in tlu‘ cheap 

th(“ woikhouse. Tliose wlio are unahle to com- j lodgiiig-hoiisi s The Oovernment returns esti- 
pieheiid tlie nierti.i of botfi bod}' and mind be- j mate the number of mendicants’ iedoing-iiouses 
gotten )>v the despair of long eonnniied lei'-fortiim* , in London to be upw'auls of 1^00. Allowing two 
are refeiied to page od? "j ttie fi volu no of this j lione-gi ubhers and pure-findeis to fiec^uent each 
vvoik, wliere it will be found tluit a t.ninaii, m j of these lodging-houses, theie will be upwards of 
speaking of the miHerv connected vvilli tli.* euily 4()0 availing themselves of feiicli niglitly shelteis. 
]iait of his sti(M*t cari'er, deNcnhes the ellect of ' As many more, J tiin told, live iii gairets .iiid 

(‘xtieme want as piodiuing not (udy an ab-mice of ] ill luniisbed looms in the lowest ni inhbourhoods 

all hope', but even of a desno to fu-ttei t!o> con- There is no instance on lecord of any ot tlie class 
dilion Tiiose, liovvi'vei, who have stauied th<‘ reiiLing even the smallest house' for himself, 
iii^sti'iious connection betvv’eeu body and mind, JMoicover there aie in London duiing the 
and obsei V ed vvdiat difleient creatines tlu'V tln'in ' vvintei a lumber of persoii.s called “ trampers,” 
selves .lie befoie .ind aflei diiinei, can wjli undo | who employ themselves at that season in street- 
stiind that a lone-continued cb'licuiK V ot food j hiiding. '1 hese peojili' .'iie in the summei cminti y 
must have the same vveaki'iung elb't t on Jn mnse'es 1 labouiera of some soit, but as soon as the haivi'nt 
of the mind .'ind energy of the tlmugbls .aid will, i aiid pot.ito-gelting and hoi) picking are over, .aid 
as it li.ia on the hmb . theuiseUi' i. j they can 'Tul nollaiig else to do in the countiy, 

Ocuihionally it will be louiid that the ultei I tie come bach to London to avail themselves of 
abjectness of the boiie-gi ubbeis has .iiisen fiom tliesh.Itei ot the night a>} lunis or i efiiges for the 
the w'.uit of c'lieigy lugoiten b\ iiiicin{)ei.ite destitute tOMiaiiy called “straw-yards’ by the 

liahits The vv 01 km. in lias i itlung hut this same | {looi j, foi it they lemaini'd m the jirovinces .it 

eneigy to live upon, .aid tlie pc-imanent effect of tliat peiiod of the yeai they would be forced to 
stimulating liquors is to produce an amount of de- liavc* lecourse to the unions, aiiu as they can only 
piessiou loiiespoiulaig to the i xci'.ement inonien- stay one night in each place they would be 
tai ily caused by them ai tlie fi anie The ojieiative, ohiigc'd to tiv ,'el fiom tea to filteeii unit's ])er 
therefort', who spends hn eainings ou “dunk, day, to w inch in the winter they have a stiong 
not only s<|uaiic]eis them >n a buitalisiiig luvuiy. objection. Tlii'y come up to London in the 
but deptivcs bmisc'l* of the power, .ind conse- waiter, not to look lor any regulai work or em- 
queiitlv of the disj isitmii, to vvoik for moa*, and jilovment, Init because thc'v know' that they can 
henCv' that idh'uess, c.iri'lessm'.''S, and nc'glec t w hicdi have .i nightly shclt''r, and bu'.ad night and 
ail' the distimtive qualities ot thi* diuiikard, luonnug lor nothaig, dm mg that season, and can 
and sooner or latei i’()mpa''S las iiuii. clunng the d.iy collect bones, lags, Ac. As soon 

Lor the pool wietchecl c luldn ii w ho are ic'aied as the “stiaw-yuii ” close, wdach is gcnei.illy 
to lias the lowest Hade of all, suiol} I'ven the about the beginning ot Ajuil, the “trampers” 
most msensibie and uiamagaiative imut feel the .agaoi sUi c otl to tlie comury in sin. ill bands of 
aciitest ]nt\ . Tlieie is, liovvt'v ei . this coiHolaiiuii . tv\o or ihiee, and witlu-ut any fixed residence 
I have Ill-aid of noiii, with the exception of the keep wandeimg .ibrnit all the summer, sonietiinos 
luiu., prn-.jx'ious sevvei-iiuntei s and diedgeriuen, htggaig the v\ay tlaougii the villages and sleep- 
vvho li.ive lem. lined ab then lives at stieet limling mg in tiie casual w.ads of the unions, and some- 
fStill there leuiams luucii to be done by all those times, when haid driven, working at hay-makmg 
who are impiessed with a sense ot the* tiust that oi .any other light i.ibour. 

has been contulod to them, m the possession of those Those among tlie bone grubbers who do not 
endowments w’liuh render their lot in this woild belong to the regular “tiampeis” have been 
so imu h mole ea-')' than that of the less luck} either navvies, or men who have not been able 
Miee.. finders. to obtiUii employment at then own busmes'*, and 

have been driven to it by necessity as a means of 
b.oNi: CiurHRKlgi AND Hag Gatuvueii*^. obtaiiMig a iiille breacrior the time being, and 

TliK habits of the hone-gruhhers and rag gathe'r- witiiout any intention of pursuing the calling 
era, the “ pure,” or dogs'-dung collectort, and the regukuly; but, as 1 have said, when once m the 
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bii<»uicss they cniuiot leave* it, for at least they inti a sepaiate piucel. ^Vhel\ be lias liiuslied 


make certiinrof i^etting a few halfpence by it, atid 
their present necessity does not allow them time 
to look after other employment. There are many 
of the street'linders who are oltt men and woilien, 
and many verv young children who have no other 
means of liMiig. Since the famine m Irel.ind 
last numbers of that nnfortunaie people, partieii- 
lail} boys and girls, *lun^ been Engaged in gather- 
ing bones and rags m t^e .streets. • 

The bone-pickei and rag gutherer may be knonn 
at once by the ureasy Ijag wlncli^he carries on Ins 
back. Usually he has a, slick in Ins hand, and 
this IS aimed u itli a spike or hook, foi tho pni- 
pose of more easily tinning ocei tin* In-aps of 
ashes or dirt tli.it a»e thmccii out ol tin* houses, 
and discn*’enng ulnthei they contain an\ tliftig 
that is sale. rtde at the rag and-holtle or m.nine- 
stoie shop Tile hone-gruhln'i gem'rally seeks #ut 
till* uanow b.uk strei'ts, wlieie du'-t and 
aie ca^t, or w iiere an\ dust Inns ;ue accessible. 

'1 he .11 tic les loi wliuli lie ■ hiellv an lies .ire i.igs 
.uid liones — taps he pieiers — but u.uste luel.il, 
ill as bits ol le.id, pouter, (oppei, bi^iss. (u old 
»un, he pn/es abovi* all. Wh.iteMT he meets 
with that he kuow.s to he ni anv way saleable In* 
})uls into th# bag at Ins hack lie otten tinds huge 
lumps of biead whuli have been thrown out 
u...sie by the seivanls, tiiid occ.ision.illy tl«* boun'- 
kii'pers will gi\e Iniii some bmu'.s on whuii tlu'ie 
is .1 little me.it lomannng; these constitub* tin* 
morning meal of most of the class. One of my 
luloiin.nits h.i^ a huge iimu) ol be« f liom* given to 
liim .1 lew d.i\.s ])U‘M(U 1 s to my .'‘eenigiliun, on 
t.iiicli “tlii'ie uas nut Icas tli.ni a ptuiid ft 
lne.it,” • 

The bone*]iU'l' eis and lag gatherers are all laily 
iiacrs. Th< \ li.ne .ill then sep.iralc* be.its or dis- 
liicts, and it is inos^ nnpoit.int to them that tln'V 
should re.u ii then disttict befoie any one otsi* <if 
the same class can go o\er the giound. Some of 
tie- beats In as fai us I’eckham, (ll*j)li.ini, 11, im- 
ei'iniih, ll.imjistead, iJow, Stratfoid, and indeed 
all parts within .ihout fi\e miles of London. Jn 
summer time tliey jisc at two in tlie mornn)g% 
ami snmeliiiies tat her. It is not (jiiite ligtit at 
this hour but bone.s .uni (an be cliscosend 
b« fore da\ lireak. 'i he “ gi ulditT.s ” scoui all 
quaiters of London, but abound moie p.irtitu- 
tly'in the suburbs In tlu*«m-ighbourhood cjf ^ 
i’t tticoat lane and Kagfair, ]iowi'\ei, the> are the I 
iiio.'.t iiimierous on aceoiTiit of the gi eater fjuautify I 
ot rags winch the Jews l!ave to throw out. It ' 
usuailv l.ikes t)ic bone p;(i\er fiom seven to nine ^ 
hours t'l go ()\er his loiindfi, (iiinn^' wiiiich time j 
Mi tr.ivtls fioiu 2" to mile.s with a (jiiail<*i ' 
to a halt hundrmiweigbt on his back. In the' 
Mimn.er he usually reaches horn# about eleven | 
(d the d.iv, and in the winter about (.rie or two. ' 
On Ills return home he proceeds to sort the con- 
tents of his hag. lie separates the rags fiom the 
hones, tind these again from the old metal (,if he 
be lucky enough to have (< urn! .in\). lie divides ' 
till* rags into vaiious hrts, accoriimg as th^v.aie 
wrote or coloured ; and it he have [ucked up any i 
pieces of canvas or sacking, he makes tliese also j 


the sorting he takes his boveral lots to the rag- 
shop or the mariiu*-store dt'.iler, and re.ih/es upon 
them whatever bi* wortii. For the 

w i*te rags he gBtsIriom *2<L to IhL per jiound, 
.iccordiiig as tln*ware clean or a*iled. The white 
rags an* veiy difKcuU.,to be found , th(*y are niosilv 
very duty, and are therelore ^old with the coloimal , 
ones the rate of about *6 lbs. for 2(L The 
bones are usually sold with the colouied rags 
at one and the s.ann* price. For Ir.igments of 

c. mvas #*f kicking the grubber gets about thn'e- 
fai things a pound ; and old hiass, coppei, and 
pewtei .ihout in', (the inaiiinAstore keepers say 

and old iion one f.irthing per pound, or biv 
nounds for L/. tdie honff-gruhher tfiiMks he h.is 
I done %ii excellent d.iy’s vvoik if he can (‘.iin ; 

I and some of them, especially the very old and the 
[ veiy young, do not e.irn moie than liom 2'/. to 
a day. To nmke 10(/. a day, at the piesent 
puce (»f t.igs and Jiones, a nmn nurst be lem.iik- 
.thlv .ulive and sLi )ng, — ” ay J and lucky, too,” 
.aids niv iiitoim.i^t. Theaveiage amoiinl of earii- 
iiig.s, 4 am told, vaius fiom about (h/. to Sf/. p<'r 

d. iv.oi fiom to L*. a week ; and the highest 

anmunt that a man, llie most busk and perseveimg 
at till* business, can b^ any poa^ibility can 
one w’eek is about bs , imt tins can only lie accoin- 
j)l»lic‘d by givat good fortune and iiidustiy- -the 
UMi.il vve«*kjy earns aie about ball that sum. In 
b.id vve.ithei the bom* gi ubhi'i* cannot do so well, 
lK>ca*i.S(* the f.igs ais* wet, .ind then they cannot 
.SI 1^ them. Tilt* majouty pick up bone.s uiil\ in 
wet W(*.ith(*r; those who (/o ^athei rags dining 
or afi(*i lain aie obliged to w.i,*'h and diy them 
luj'orc* tln*y can sell them The st.ito of the 
shoes of tin* lag and bone picker is a veiy inijioit- 
ant matter to Inni , four if he be well shod he can 
get (juickly over the ground , but he is frequently 

l. lined, and unable to make any progiess fiom the 
bii8t<*i.s .nid g,isli»‘S on Ins feet, occasioned by the 
vv.int of juopei .shoi^. 

Sometimes tlie lionc-giublK-rs will pick np a 
j sti.iy .''i.vjtence or fi .slnllint that ha.^been dioppid 
[ in tin* bti<'(‘t. “Tin* )iaiidk(*i cliief 1 h.ive louiid 
niv iKck,” bald oiU‘ whom 1 i-.uiv, “I puked up 
with J.'f. Ill the coimi. The gr^'ate*it ])ii/.e I 
ever fmnid was tin* brass cap of the nave of a 
coach- wheel . and 1 i/oZ once find a quarter of .. 
pound of lobaico m Sun-st^eel, liishopsgau*. The 
bi*--! bit of luck ot all th.it 1 ever had was fnuling 
a cheque for 12/ ] b.s. lying in tli^* gateway of the 
mounnng-( o.ich y.iid in Titc liborne-stieet, ILiy- 

m. irket. I w.is going to ligHt my pipe with it, 
indeed 1 pi?ke4 it*up for that purpofi*, and tlu .• 
bavv It was a cheque. It vva'Mon the Loruion and 
f'ouMty Jiank, 21 „ Lomb.ird-street. I took it 
there, ami got 10,- for finding it. I went tlier.* 
in niy i.igs, as I am now, and the cashier stared 
a bit at me. The cheque was dr.ivvn by a Mi 
Krirbli. .imi payable to a Mr Cox. 1 c/o/ think I 
hhould have got thi? odd lbs, tliough.” 

It li.ih heui staled that life^avir.tge amount of 
tbf ( ar lings of the bnoe-pickers is 0(/. per day, or 
‘j , per Week, being 7/. lib’, per annum for each 
person. It^ha.s also been shown that the number 
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of pf*rson8 engaged in the husiness may be e^ti- were not able lie paid their fare to London on the 
mated at about HOO ; hence the earnings of the railroad. 1 had a sore leg at the time, and I came 
entire number will amount to the Bum of 20/, per up by the train, and w'hen I gave up my ticket at 
da}', or 120/. per week, wliAli ^j'/'es (>240/. as the the station, the gentleman gave me a shilling more, 
annual earnings of ‘the bcdie-j-ckers and lig- I coilldn’t find this man I had given my money to, 
gatheiers of Lon(k)r), Jt may •M'^o be computed J because he had walked up; and 1 went before the 


that each of the grubluTS gatiieis on an .i\eiage j 
,2f lbs. AVdglit (>{ hone arid rags; and reckoning 
till' hones to rotistitii^'i tiiree-foiirtlis of the, entire j 
weigh I, wo thus find that the gross quantity of 
these articles gatfiered by tin,' street- fimlei s in the 
course of the year, amounts to 11,7 lbs. of 

bones, and I,24(),000 lha. of rags. 

Between the Lolidon^and St Kathf riiio’s Both., . 
and Kosernary Lane, there is a larg(> district inter- j 
lacr'd witli Mnirrow lanes*, < (Uii ts, ^\nd alleys rn;ni-J 
f}ing into eai li otlier in the most intncaie anb dis- ] 
oideily manner, insoinmh that it would he no j 
easy uiattr'r for a stramj'T to woik Ins vvay through 
th<“ inter miuahle confusion ivilhout the aid of a 
guide, ^e^]dent in and Avel) coTa vertaul with the 
locality The lionsei ail of tlio jinnri'st dost ription, 
and seem as if they tumbled into then places at 
raiidoni. Foul thannels, huge dust h< aps, ;/ad a 
Aniiety of other unsightly ohie* ocv<i[>y twe^y 
opi'ii Rpaet', and dabbling among these aie irowds 
of raggt'd dirty t«hildien wlfi grub and walloAv, as if 
111 their Tiatne (deiiienl None lenide in these plai es 
but ilie [loort'Ht and most wietilied of the T'opu?*!- 
tiou, and, as might .ilruost Im' evjK'cleii, tins, the 
cheafu’st and filthiest loi.ility of Loudon, is thi' 
liead-quaitoiB of the l)on(‘-gf'ubher4 and ovhei 
street-lindiTS, J lia\(‘ nsc erluiiied on the be.st rai- 
ihuritv, tluit inaii tile centre of this ]daee, within 
a ciicle of a niiU* in diameli'r, theii' dwell not 
less than 201) ^lersons of this class In this quaityi 
1 found a boiK'-giuhher who gave me the lollow'ing 
account of himself ' — 

1 w.is born in Lniu’pool and when about J I 
} ea^^ of agiMiiN f.ither died J le U'-ed to wot k «ibout 
the Boilss, and I iisi'd to lun on*eiian(ls loi .my 
peison who wanti'd me. I Fianaued to Int* by 
this after luv f.ithei’s death lor lliiee or loin 
years I liad*a biotheP oldim than ni\sidf, who 
Aveiit to France to woik on the lailioads, and wdien 
1 Was about IS heSent forme, and got me to amu k 
Avitli hiiusidt c'l the r.uis and Kouen iJnilway, 
nndei jMcKen/ae and Brass}, who had tlie coii- 
tiad. I woiki'd on tlie i.iilioads in France for 
foui A ears, till the di'^turbance broke out, and then 
AVI alt got iiotii to leaAc the countiy f lodged 
at tliat lime with a cuuntiyinaii, and luul 12/, 
Avhkh I h.idsaAedmjt of myeainings. This .sum 
I gave to my countrAiuaii to keyp tor nip till Ave got 
to Loudon, a.s I did ^lot like to ha\b‘ it about me, 
loi fear I d lose it Thi’ Fieneh ]H'oj»le })aicl our 
fail' ironi Bouen to Havre b} the railway, ami 
there put us on iiOtird a rto.iiiier to Southampton 
There was .ilxuit 50 of us altogether AVhen 
' got to Southampton, avc all went before the 
lu.uoi , we told liim about lunv aac had been 
diiven out of FiMiue, and ho gave ns a shilling a 
{Mcce . lie sent .some, one with ns. too, to get us a 
lad; ring, and told us to come ag.nn the next dav. 
In the nu riling the ma\oi gave everyone who j 
Avas able to Avaik lialf-a-crowii, and for those aaIio 


Loid Ma 3 «r to ask his advice , he gave me 2 .f. 6 (/. 
I looked for Avo»k eveiyw’heio, but could get 
notliing to do ; atid when the 2s, be/. Avas all 
spent, i 'heard that the iii^ri wlio had my money 
AA’as on the London -iind York Hallway m tlie 
countiy; lioAveve.i, I couldn’t get that far for 
want of money then ; 89 I Avent again belorc* the 
Lord Mayor, and he gave me two more, hut 
told me not to tiouble him any fuither. I told 
the Lord M.iyoi about the many, and then he sent 
an hfheer A\itli me, av ho put me into a carnage on 
the lailw.'iA'. When 1 got doAvn t?) where the 
imifi Avns at Avork, he wouldn’t givormc a fai thing; 
1 had giAcn linn the money AAitliout any AVitnes" 
hung jiresent, and he said I could do nollnng, 
h< cause It wa.s done 111 anotlier countrAk I staid 
doAvn tlieie more than a AAeek trying to get Avork 
on the lailrond, hut could not 1 had no money 
and was nearly slarvi'd, aaIk-ii two or three too!, 
pity on me. and made iqi four or five shillings for 
me, to take me Ixick again to Londmr 1 tried all 
,1 could to get something to do, till the money was 
nearlv gAne, and then I took to selling iutifeis, 
and tlie fly-papers that they use Jii the slmjis, und 
little things like that , but I could do no good at 
this Avoik, theie Avas too nianv at it beioie me, 
and they knew more about it thari I did. At 
last, 1 go-i, 80 bad oil I didn't know wliat to do ; 
bht seeiiig .1 gie;it many .iboiit liere gathering 
hone^ and rags, 1 tlioiiglit 1 d do so too — a poor 
i< How must do .soiiietliing. ] wa.s advised to do 
so. and J liave been at it evei since. 1 forgot to 
ti'll Aim lli.it iny hiothei died lu Fiance We had 
*d w.igcM theie, four fianes a day, or ov, 4i/ 
Finglish ; 1 don't iiialie moie th.iii JF/ or 4f/ .imi 
boiiu'times a d.iy .it hone-pickiiig I don’t go 
out hefoie daylight to gather anything, because 
the police takes mv hag and throws all I ’ve ga- 
thered about the street to see if T liave anything 
stiden in it. I nr\er stole .any thing in all my life, 
indeed I’d do anythAng befoie I d steal. Many 
a night I’ac slept under an arch of the laihvay 
Avhen 1 hadn’t a penny to jiny for my bed ; but 
vvliencAer the pofice find me that Avay, they make 
nip and the rest get u[), and chive us on, and tell 
us to keep moAiiig. I don't go out 011 wet days, 
there 's no use in it, as the things won’t be bouglit. 
I can’t Avash .and dry ftiem, because I ’m in a 
j lodging hnn>(> , There’s a great deal more than a 
lb(l bone-pickers about here', men, wonnen, fii.a 
children. The Jews m this lane and up in Betti- 
t.at lane give a 'good deal of victuals away on the 
Saturday. They sometimes call one of us in fron. 
tile street to light the fire for them, or take off the 
kettle, fis they must not do anything themselves 
on the Sabbath ; and then they put some food on 
the footji.ith. and throw rags and liones into the 
street ^or us, because they must not h.ind .anything 
to us, Theie iiri' some about here Avho get a 
1 couple of sliillings’ worth of goods, and go on 
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lioaid the ship's in the Pocks, and exchange them 
foi hemes and hits of old canvas among the sailois ; 

1 ’d Inn a'ld do so too if T onl% had the' money, Init 
can't get It The* siininier is the wor'^t time lo^- h'a, 
tlie winter is much la'tti>r. for rtnne is mote imxit 
used in w intern, and tlien tin re .in* nioie hoiun." 
(Olheis say diihaenll \ d “ I intend tc^go to tlie 
coiinrr\ this sexa-on^and tiy to*get soinetliing to 
do at tile hay-making am? ]iai\i*t. I make alnnit 
‘J.s <■'</. a wc-ek, and l^e wav I manage* *!>' tins, 
sonietiines 1 get a ]ueee of hVcid »ihenil Id oVlenk, 
and I make* my hieakia>t of tlia> and c eild water , 
\e*i\ pcidenn 1 have' aii_\ diiiner, — nnh'ss I (miu he/ 

J can t g('t any, and tht'ii I have' a kasin of nice 
fenip, 01 a jie mien til ed ])lum jimliling .ind a couj.h 
of iiaked datea's Jfi liiglit*! ge‘t \<L we^itli^of 
ced]*'<', ' e/ woith cd sugar, and 1 g/ w'oitli ed 
hieal,and tnen I have' l!/ a niglit le'ft i-n- my 
loeigmg , I alw^ns try to managi* that, feir 1 ’d*ele) 
ainilniig '^exn'e'r than steip enit all night 1 I'l 
alwavs hapin the ihn wmm I make 17, hn tlie'ii 
1 knoeV' I \v ai t ha\(‘ to su e p in tlo' .stic'i t Tin* 
w Intel hcfoie Imt. tiler'- w.n a stiaw \aid deewii 
in Mlaflv ,Iacl;\ nlh'V, wlu'K' we* nse-ei gei .ilte'l 
sfv oMaek 111 the <>\e‘ning, and g('t \ lb ol hre-ml. 
.iml another ^ Ih. in the' moiniii'x ami th«'n we'd 
gitlnr v'iiat^we* could in the davtime ami Iniv 
VI tnak w dll whnt wc* got len it ^V e* were we "i 
(dl then, hut the* stiaw \<u’el w.isn t oyien all all l.i^t 
winte'i Tli'ne iisc'd to le IhMi e,f ns iM thei e of a 
night, a gie.it many eil tlie- cha Iv-luboinei.s and tlie'ii 
families w'-rc* tlie-ri , for no woik \va,s tee Ik- ge»i m 
the (ioeks . so^liey we-rcii’'' ahh- to p.iv lent, at 
w eie ohligc*d f* go iii I ve* lost my he .iltlj since J 
toeik tf> hoiu'-pie I ing, through the vve-t ami cedd *’* 
tin winte r, f'»i I 've scale e'l\ an\ (hitln*s, and the* 
wet gi'ts to rnv fc*et through the old slieees , this 
caused im* ht^t w'iiite*r to he nine weeks in llu* 
laa-pitd of the \\ li^ec hajie'l W’oikhoime” 

The narr.n >r of this tale* seemed so deje'cte'd 
and Inekeii in spmt, tiiat it was with cldh(uli\ 
Ills hteiry Wa.S elle Ite cl fleem luni Tie* W,ts <‘V 1 
d'-ntlv I.ibeniriiig iinele-r incipie'iit c'.nsumptie)n J 
have (*\erv reason tei h-'lie-ve that In* made' a 
truthful .stati'im'nt, — imh’ed, lie einl met appe'ci tei 
me te> }iav.' puilnie'nt intelh'tt t‘> invent a false*- 
hoe>d. It l-^ a curious f.ict. il(Tle><'ej, wilh lefeie'lice 
to the London street- fimier.s gemially, that they 
se' -m to peesse-.-es li'Ks iMtioiial ])e)v^er tluiii aiiy Otlu'I 
class They ajepe.ir utterly inc’apalde of tiadmg 
even in the* most tnfliyg- cfunmodiiies, pfeehahl^' 
lienn the* frmt that Ini} mg .ytich's feir the piiipose 
of selling them at a profit, rc-quires an exeicnse of 
the mind tee w'lmdi tliey fe**! themselves iiu ipahle 
Hogging, teio, recpiires S'une iiigemirfy*??r tu t, m 
ordt? to nieive the sxiiipathn’s of tin* well to dee, 
and the street-huders being nicomneteml foi this, 
they weirk on da\ after day as long as they are 
ahletocwawl about in pursuit of tln-er unprofit- 
able Cidling This cannot be fahly said of the 
} ounger members of this class, who arc* sent into 
tlm streets by their pan*nts, and many of whom 
are! afterwards ablej to find .sonn* ruoie reputable 
and riioie lucrative c*mjjh>\ ineiit. As a bo^\* of 
peceple^ ho\veve*r, voung ami oM, the-v nio.stly ex- 
hibit the same stupid, half-wittecl appearance. , 


I'o showiiow bom* gi ubbe'i'S occasionallv m nr igc 
to obt.iin sbeltei duimg tin* night, llu' h'llowuig 
incident iiia) noU^e^out ot jikuc* A h w imnn- 
tiigs past I aec i« nUliy emoiinlt'tc'd one of tins 
chAs in a natiowBiac^ lane , Ins tagged eoat- the 
.(iiluur of the iiihbish among w h^di In- toiled - was 
gjc'a-.ed ovc'r, jirohah^) wntli the hit ot the itmies he 
g.ilheied, and being mixed with the dinsl it si'eim%l‘ 
O', if liie iiniii weie co\eied*with Inid-liim'. Ilns 
bhoe.s — torn and tmd on his fec't witli jnect'bof emd 
— had d<nlbJle^sly bi'cn }ncked >ut of some dustdnn, 
while* ft?L grea'^y bag ami stick unmisiakabl}^ 
anmnineed bis eallmg Pesiimis ot nbt.iiniiig all 
the* infoiination jwissibh* c^i tlm subject, J .iskc'd 
Imii a lew qm'stioii.*', look his addie^s, wliuli lie 
ggne wiiboiit }u*'.Tt.it ion, and bade hini*c.ill on me 
11) th*evening At the turn* appointed, however, 
lu' did not ajipe.ir ; on tin* hdlow mg cl.iy tberc'toie 
I male \va\ to tin* .ulciie'S In* bad gnen, ami on 
ii'.u hing the' spot I u.i.H a-'toiii'.iieil to find the* homse 
111 wlinfi in* iiad T.,nd he lived was nninh.ihited. 

A padlock was on the door, tin* Ijn.iuis ol which 
W'le jniting w iii’ age Theit' was not a whole 
j>,ine ut gl.iss 111 any of tin windows, and the 
fi.i^nes oi many ol tln'iii weie slmtleii'd or de- 
molislu'd. Solin' pemons iii the lu'ighhoin lioocl, 
notK'ing me e\(*n'g tlft* piece, usked whom I 
wantc'd On mv tc'lling the in. in's naiin*, winch it 
.iplu'.ired In* had not dieanit of (lisgnismg. I was 
infm nu d th.it he had left lln*d.i\ !)> foi t*, .wiv mg he 
li.ul nu't tin* l.mdloid m tin* morning (for *-1101 it 
l'nn?‘(l out In* had iTincu'd me* to h('), and tlnit the 
geiftleman h.id wanti'd linn to c'c^ine to his house, Init 
In* wa.safuud to go lest he slioull be* sent to prison 
for Ineaking into tin* jikice ) foimd, on inspec - 
tic)ii, tlnit tin* ini'mibes, tli'nif'h loc k( cl up, could 
be (‘iiti rc'd by tin* leai, one* of the w jmiow -f. allies 
li.ivmg bec-n k move'll* so tliat admission c.aild 
bc' obt.iim (1 ibicnigh llu* apcitiire. Availing niy- 
Kolf of flic -aim* mod'' of ingiess, I piocc'c'ded to 
ex.irnim* tin* piemisc's. Nothing could well bo 
more djiin.il oi di^^iiy tlian tin* mteiior The 
ll'uns weie rotting with damp and jnildow, espe*- 
ciall\ ne.ir the w'lmlowp, wlu'rc* tin* wet found 
«*asy ('iitrancc* 'IMn* walk weih cve-u siimv JUid 
di-«oloured, .uul evfi^tbmg lioro the ap])eai.uiec; 
(d dc sol.itnni In om* c oi ner w'.is ntfi'vv n a btimllo 
of diity straw, which doubtli''.,sly had servc'ii the* 
Innegiidibet fora bed, wluh' scitt'red about the 
floor wdc* pieces of bonc*s,«tmd siinill ftagnu'iits of 
dirty^ rags, Miifthicnf to indicate* tin* calling of the 
kit" inmate*. He* h.id had but Iktlo difhculty' in 
removing his propi-rty, seeing that it consisted 
solely ot Ins and* Ins stick. , 

The following j/arngr.iph c^icerning the clnllo- 
iiicTs or rag-gatln>rei s of P.ins apfteaic’d in tin* 
London journals a f?vv weeks since:-- 

“ The fiatenuil association of r.ig-gatherers 
/ihitionnrs) g/ive a grand bampiet on Saturday 
last {“71 st of Jum) It took place at a pulilic- 
house called the I* 't T'/u'o/uic, near the Ban Icve 
«(< Fu,il<n uhh (nt, which 18 frequented by the rag- 
gat^ern g frateinity In thill house "there arc 
three r"oms. each of whicdi is ppecially devoted to 
the use c>f d|ffei(ni cda-.pcH of rag gatbereis : one, 
the b ast cJuty. is called the ‘ Chamber of Peers/ 
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and IS orcnpmd Ly the first class- that is, tlf.isn 
who ])n8scsH a habket in a pood state, aiul a crook 
oriiMinented witli coppoi , t^ie^j‘.pcoiid, called the 
‘ Clianiher of PepntK's,’ belYiL,'i| p to the second 
cla'<s, IS much less comfort i/>ic|' ami those 'iClio 
attend It have haslccts and ciooks not of liist-iate 
fpiality ; the ihiid tooin is ill a dilapidated condi- 
‘‘tion, and is fierjumiti'd hy the lowest class of 
rappatheivis uho have no basket or crook, and 
who [dace what they iind in the streets in a piece 
of sackclotli. Thi'y call themselves t\'e 'Jicuntoa 
(fcM Vtui'i /*)<iK'fa(n‘S.’ The name of eafch room 
IS wiitten iri diallt above tlio dooi , and penerally' 
such stiict etiqume is observed ainonp the rag- 
gatherers that no one goes into tlie apaitment not 
occupied liy Ins own clan's. At Satuiday’s ban < 
quet, Iio\ve\er, all distinctions of rank wtc laid 
aside, and delegabss of each class united frater- 
nally. ''J'ho president was the oldest rag-gatherer 
in Pans, his age ns yS, and lie is rilled ‘the 
Kniperoi,’ Th(‘ bampiet i onslsted ot ,i sort of 
o//a which tlie master of tlie estaldish- 

iricnt pompon, sly called c/ek thouuh of what 
animal it was compo.sod it was impossilile to say 
Jt was scried up in Iiulu* ceii then dishes, ,'>n<l 
belore it was ullowi'd to be touched pii\iiient wms 
demanded and'mbtainod s'tlie otlier .ulich*^ weie 
also paid foi as soon as they were bi ought in , 
and a deposit was ex.icted as a S(‘cunt\ lor file 
plates, knives, and folks The wine, or what ilid 
dut}' ns such, was contained in .m earthen pot 
called the /\tit Pvic Xo/f , afui was filled fidm a 
gigantic vessel named Ac Moiantid The dinner 
was coneliuled by each guest taking a small glass 
of brandy. Ihisiness w'as then pioeeeded to. 
It consisted in tlu* UMding and adofition of the 
statutes of the associ.itioii, followed by the drink- 
ing of numerous toasts td tht> president, to the 
prosjienty of i.ig-gatheiing, to the union of lag- 
gathereis, <S:c, A colhrtion amounting to 0/’, Tfic 
was laiaed for suk members of the fiaternity 
The guests tlnui dispci sed j** but s<‘\eial of them 
remained at the counter until they had consumed 
111 brandy the aiiioiiiit' dejiosued as seciiiity for 
the ciockery, knnes, and folks.” 

(►p TllF. '' ri RF ” Finuehh. 

Pnos’-diuig 13 c.illed “Pure,” from its cle.ansiiig 
and punlMiig ]uopeities. 

Tlie name of “ Ihired'niders," fiowcier, fia.s licen 
ajiplied to the men engaged in collecting dogy’- 
duiig from the paihhc streel^ onl\, withm the last 
‘J(i or do tears. PreMons to this jKuaod there ap- 
^ jHMrs to hape hci-ii no men (,gigaged,in the husi- 
iic\s8, old waun-'ii ploiic gatiieied the substance, 
and the\ were known h\ the name of “ hunters,” 
w Inch sigmties pioperly galhereis of rags; .ind thus 
jdainlt inliiiiates that the rag-gatheters onginallv 
added the collecting of “ Pino ” to their original 
and proper vocation. Hence it appears th.at the 
bone grubbers, rag gatherers, and pure-fiiiders^ 
constituted formeily liut one cl.iss of people, and 
eteii now they have, as I have stated, kmdied 
characteristics. * 

The pure-fuidera meet with a ready, market forall 
the dogs -dung they are able to collect, ^at the niime- 


' rolls tan cards iii PcrmondM'y, where tlmy sell it by 
i the stiible-hucket full, and get fiom '6<l to lOt/. 
per bm ket, and sonmtinic.s Ps*. and P<? '’Id. for it, 
atcoj-dintr to its quality The “ di y limy-lookmg 
sort ’ fetches tlie Migbi'st pro e at somh yards, as it 
is found to possess more of the .alkaline*, or puiify- 
irig piopeftiea ; hut others aie found to prefer the 
d.uk moist quality. Str.ange ns it may appi'.ir, 
the pn'ference for'a partiliilar kind has suggested 
to the findi'is of Pure tliOf idea of adulterating it 
to a very c■on8lde^ahl^ extent; this is eflected by 
means of mortar broken .iw.ay fiom old wadis, and 
mix<‘d up wMth the whclc mass, winch it closely 
resembles ; in soim* cases, however, the mortar is 
rolled into small halls similar to those found. 
II^-Tic(‘ It wanild .appixu, that "there is no business 
or tiade, lioweier insignifu .int oi contemptible, 
Without its own peculiar and ajipropih.ite tucks. 

‘The puK'-fuideis <ire in their ludiits and mode 
of proceeding neatly similar to the bone grubbers. 
Alaiiy of the piite-bnders are, however, bi'tter in 
circuiiistaiu es, the men especially, as they <'ain 
more money. T'hey an* also, to a certain extent, 
a bettei ei^ucated class. iSorae of the regular cob 
lectors of this subst.mcc li.’ne been ineeh.inics, ani 
oihois small tradesmen, w ho have been reduced. 
Those pure-fiiiders w-ho have “a good connection,” 
aiid have been granted permission to cle.inso some 
kennels,* obtain a very fair living at the business, 
earning fiom 1 0.s’ to 15.9 a \vi>ek. Tliese, liow- 
e\('r, are \ery few', the majoiity have to seek tlie 
aiticle in the streets, and by such moans they 
can obtain only fiom Gs’ to lO.s. ^a week. The 
a\erage*^weekly oainiiigs of tins cl.iss arc* thought 
to be .ihout 7 *. 6(/ 

I'roiii .ill tlie iiujiiiiies I have m.ade on this sub- 
ject, I have found that there cannot be less than 
fiom 200 to 300 porsoms const.intly eiig.aged solely 
in this business. Thi'ie arq about 30 tanyards 
large and Hiiiall in ]i(‘imonds(*y, and these all h;i\e 
their rt'giilai Pine collectors fiom whom tliey 
obtain the afticle. Leomont and Kobeits’s, Paiiiig- 
tons’, lleech’s, Muirell's, (Iheoseman’s, Powell’s, 
.T()iie8’8,.)ourdaii8’, Kent’s, Moorci oil’s, and P.ivis’s, 
.lie among the largest establislimeiits, and some 
idea of the amount ot business clone in some of 
these yards in.iy be*fornu*d fiom the fact, that the 
piopric'tors seicially employ fiom 300 to 500 tan- 
iieis. At Leomont and linberts’s there are 23 le- 
gul.ir street-hndei's, who supply them with pure, 
l^uit this IS a huge estohlKshnumt, and the mimher 
supplying them is considered far beyond the 
average quantity , moibuier, Messrs. Leomont and 
lloherts do moie husinfss m the p.irticiilar bianch 
of t.inninl; ip winch the aiticle is principally used, 
'iz, 111 die.ssing tlie leather for book-covers, krd- 
glocc's, and a v.iriety of other articles. Some of 
tlie otlier t.iiiyards, o.spocially the smaller ones, 
t.ilvc* the substance only as they happen to want it, 
.lud others again employ but a limited number of 
hands. If, therefi»re, we strike* an average, and 
reduce the number supplying each of the several 
yards to eight, we shall have 240 persons re- 
guhifly engaged in the business : besides these, it 
may be said that numbers of the starving and 
destitute Irish have tikeii to picking up the nia- 
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ton'll, blit nf)t kno\Mnp; hero to sill it, or liow to | 
(bs))(ise (‘t It, tlu'Y pait \Mih it tor 2 <(. oi 3 (/ the 1 
}).u!-liill to tlo' iigiiKir jmiNovors of it to the tan- [ 
wiio ot ooiii-^e in. ike a cniiinderablo ])!oht | 
bv the ti.iiisaaion The ijjildicii ot th* jioor 
liinh are umi illy cnipbned in this maniuT, but 
the> aUo ]iKk up i.ij^s .ind boiioB, ai^\ aii}thiii|^ 
else wb'.cii may fall in their wgy 

I h.ne stall'd tliat ^ome 41! the puro-fiiidors, 
especially the men, earn a con.Hidera^e sum of 
money per week, tffe ir g.uiis lire sometimes as 
mucli .IS 15.S , m(lee^^ I am assnri'd th.it seien u'.irs 
when tliey got from S-i. to* 4 .s per pail for the 
pine, that many of themVoiild not es.ehange their 
]»ositioii with that of the best paid mecliamc in 
London. Now, ho^veter, the case is altered, for 
theie are twenty now at tlie hnsiness loi ijn-ry® 
one Avho l*»llowed it then, lieiuo e.ich collects 
so mtieii tlie less in qn.intity, and. more^^ter, 
fiom the toinjietitmii gels so iiuu h less for the 
aitiele Some of (he colli'ctors ,it pie^ient do 
nut e.irn o,, per week, Inil these aio nio.sil\ old i 
women who are feeble and unable to get om'I tbi' } 
ground quitkly , nlhers make 5 '.. and d. 111 the 
^touise ot tlie week, while the mos# aiti\o and 
tiio^e wlio eleaii out the kennels of the doir faiiciin.s 
m.iy oeca‘>|iin'illy make U.s and libs*, and e\en lb j 
a tek fatiTl, hut this 13 of very rare oeeiinence > 
Allowing tlie tinders, one witli the other, to eaifi ■ 
on ,in aser.ige r>s. per week, it woula give the | 
animal eainnigs ol e.ich to he 13 /., while the 
ini-onie of tlie whole ‘JOU would amount to TiO/. a 
w'eek, or ‘itJOb/. pm annum Tin* ktniu'l “pire” 

IS not mm if valued, indeed nianv ot t^e t.iiineis j 
will not even buy it, the reason is* tliat 4h( 
dogs of the “ fanciers ” arc fi'd on alinijs^ aiiy- 
thing, to .save expense , the kennel cle.iners con- 
sequently take the precaution of mixing it wnth j 
wh.it IS found in the street, juevious to otlernig it j 
tor sale. 

Tile pure findoi may at onto be (li.stingmshed 
from tlie bmie gnihhfi ami rag-gg.itheier , the 
latter, as I have betoie mentioned, c.iuics a bag, 
and u.sually a stick armed witli a .spike, wliiie he 
IS nioat freijuenlly to be met with in back streets, 
narrow' l.ines, yaids and other pi. ices, where dust [ 
ami rul)bi‘«h are likely to b^thnnvn out fiom tiie | 
adj.icent house.s. The puri'-iinder, on tin* contrary, * 
IS often found in the open streets, as dogs wander ! 
vviiere tlu*y like. The pure^ngivis always carry 
a h.indle b.isket, gein'rally with a cover, to hide 
the contents, and ha\*c their right hai*d covfred 
witli a black leather gU\e; many ot them, how- 
.'i*r, dispense with thc| glove, as they f?,iy it is 
much easier to was!) liieir hands th.'n^to keep the | 
ht for use. The women g^ner.illy liave a l 
large pocket for the leception of sue]; rags .a.s they j 
ma\ chance to fall 111 with, hut tjiev pick up those j 
only of the vmy best quality, and will not go out ' 
of their way to seaich e^eIl for them. Tims 
equipped the}' may he seen pursuing their avoc.i- ^ 
tion m almost every street m and about London, ! 
excepting such streets as are now cle.uised by j 
the “street orderlies,” of whom the purjj-t^ndeis 
grievously complain, as being an unwarnin table 
iiiterfereuce witu tlie piivdeges of their class. 


Tlie pure coll^'cted is u'?ed bv le.uthei dressers 
aftd tanners, and more especmllx tiy ilmse em,i,iged 
in the m.inutactnre of mori'eio and kid bather 
from tlie skins A^^o^l and young goats, ot wlmh 
skins great inJnh^s ore impoited, and ot the 
ri^aris and l.amWikins wlmh are the sham morocco 
and kids of the “ slop” leatlier trade, and are 
used by t!i 6 better class ot shoem.iker.s, book- 
liinder.s^ and glovers, for tlu* inferior leqmrenieiitS 
ot tl#ir bnsinesB. Furo is also used by tanners, 
as is pigeon's dung, for the ta mi ng of the thinner 
kinds Je. ither. sucii as calf-skins, lor xvhich 

piiipo.se It 18 placed in pita with an admixture of 
lime and bark. ^ 

In the manufacture of*mo?occos and roans the 
pure IS luhhed the h.'^nds ot thc^vorknmn into 
the^kin he is diessing This is done*to “punly” 
the leather, I was told h} an intelligent leather- 
diesser, and from th.it term the word “pure" has 
oiigiu.ited The dung has a.Htiingent as well as 
highly alk.iline, or, to iisi* tin* expiessioii of my 
iniormaiit, “sioiiTing,” (ju.ihties. When tho pure 
h.n 1)01*11 rubbed into the tlesh and gram of tho 
kii^filie “ tl«*Hlf” being origimilly the intonor, and 
the “gr.iiii” tlie exteiior })ait ot the cuticle), and 
liu* .skill, thus purilied. h.is been Innig up to bo 
clued, the dung n'lnove'i, as it were, all such 
moisture as, it allowifl to leiiiai^i, would ti'nd ti 
ui.'ike tlie le.ithei umanind or imperfectly dressed. 
This impel lect dressing, moreover, gne.s a di.s- 
ahl(‘ biut 11 to the leather — . and leather buyers 
((^‘11 use \^otli no.se and tungno in making their 
piuehases- and would coiiHi'qiii'iitly pievent that 
.igneeable odour being inqiaried to the skin which 
IS found in some kinds of morocco and kid. The 
peculiar odour of tlie Kiissia leather, so .agreeable 
^i the lihiMiies of the nch, is deiived from tho 
h.irk of young lurch trees. It is now m.imifuc- 
tiired in Jieinmmlsey. 

Among the moioeco manufaeturerfl, especially 
among the old ^jx'ratives, there is often a scarcity 
of employment, and tliey then dress a low roans, 
hu h they iiaw'k* to the cheap wairehouses, or 
H(*ll to the wlioiesah* ^lioeinakei^s on their ow'ii 
account. TIu'se men usimlly reside in small gar- 
rets III the pouri r ji.'irts of Ibnnondsey, and cany 
on tin n trade in tlu ir own rooms, using and 
kei*ping the pme iheie , hence fhe “ homes” of 
the.se poor mi'ii are pemli.irly uncomfortable, if 
not unhealthy Some of these poor fellows or 
their wiM'S collect tluf pure themselves, often 
starting at daylight lor the purpose ; they more 
frequently, however, buy it ot regul.ir finder. 

The number of pure-hiukns I heard estimated, 
by .a maii»we]l aifjuainted with lh(4 tanning u\4d 
ether departments of the ieatlier tr.'ide, at from 
200 to 250. The finders, I w'.is inforined by the 
Fame person, collected about a pail-full a day, clear- 
ing a W'eek in tiu* summer - 1 .?, and Lf. ' 2 <L 
being tlie charge fur a jiail-iull ; in the short days 
of winter, however, and in bad weather, they 
could not lollect five pail fulls in a week. 

In the wretched localit}^ already referred to as 
i»\iog hotweeii the Docks and* Ilosemary lane, redo- 
lent of filth and pregnant with pestilential diseases, 
and v\liitj|er .ill the outcasts of the luetropoliUm 
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population seem to be drawn, eltljf'r in the hope of 
finding fitting dissociates and companions in tlnfir 
wretchedness (for there is doubtlessly something 
attvdctiYCj and agreeable to the^i ^i^^uch conip<mK)U- 

"Oild, — m this dibidal qiuii ter, and blanching from 
one of the inany nariow lanes* wliiih intiTlace it, 
UheVe IS a litlUi coiut amiIi about luilf .i-dozeii 
liouses of the lery sina'ileht dimensions, consitsting 
of nieiely two looyis, one ovei the other. Ileie 
in one of tlie upper rooms (the lower one of the 
same liouse being occupied liy anotlu'r unitihy and 
apparc'iitly JilUd AVith little* ragm^d clnldien), I 
discerned, after co^ftude^ible diflicultv, an old 
jivonian, a rure-liuder. AVheii I 'qwned the tlooi 
the little li^lifc tliat stiuggled tl'fough ihesniill 
window, the many broken panes of winch \Vore 
stalled with (dd rags, uas not sulheiont to enable 
me to piuTC'ivc avIio or what was iii the loom. 
After a short time, howiwer, 1 nc\(;an to make out , 
au old chair standing nc'ar tin* lii'V-placo, and then 
to discover a poor olu woman K'semhlnm a bundle j 
of rags and filtli stretched on somv duty stiaw' ni 
the comer of the apaitmciit. Tlie jtlaoe was bare 
and almost naked Theie wms nothuig m it eic- 
cept a couple of old tin kettles and a basket, and 
some bioken crcx.ker} \v,ueif in the rece-'S of tlie 
window. To my astonishment 1 found tins I 
wietdu'd cieatuie to bc‘, to a ceitain c‘\tenl, .4 | 

siiiuuior ” wniiuin , slu' could le.kl and wntewell, ' 
spoke eorrectlv, and ajipiMU'd to li.ivi* Ix'en 
jieisoii of iiatiiial good seiife, f hough ' bi okeii '«ip | 
with age, want, and infiimit3, so tiuit slie w»s 
chaiaeterized by all that dull and hardened 
stujndity <)1 niaiinei which I liave noticed in the 
class She iiiadi* the following .statement : — # 

1 am about GO ye.iis ol age, jM v t.ithei w'as a 
milkman, and vuuy well oil . kio had a harn and a 
great inaiiv cows 1 was kept at school till I w.i.s 
thirteen ot touiteeii yeais ol age, about that 
time inj father died, and then I A as taken home 
to help my iimiher in the bt.siiu's.s. Attei a 
while tilings wiuit wioUg; the tows lieg.iii to die, 
and mother, alleging she^ could not manage the 
business herself, inaiM'ui again. I soon found out 
the dillcucMice. Uldd to get aw'ay, any w lieu e out 
of the house, I#mairied a .sailor, and was very 
eomioi'table with him for sonm yc*ais, as he made 
short voyag<*s, and was often at home, and always 
)(‘tt me h.ilt his ])ay. At last he was })iesbed, 
when at home witli me, and sent away ; 1 forget 
now wheio lie wa* sent to, but I never saw liim 
from that tiny to this.. The only thing I know is 
tlmt some sailors came to me imr or /;\e yeais 
after, and tolif me thaj he deserted ticmi the shij) 

111 which he hud gone out, and got on board the 
Nepiuju', Kust Indiaman, boir.id for lioinbay, 
wheie he acted as boatswain's mate; some 
little time afterwards, he had got intoxicuated 
while the ship was lying in harbour, and, going 
down the side to get into a buiuboat, and buyMuore 
dunk, he had fallen overboard and was drowned. 

I got some money that' was due to him from the 
India liouse, and, after th.it was all gone*, I went 
into soivic^ in the Milc-cnd Iluad* There 


j I stayed for several y'onrs, till I met my eocond 
husband, who w'as bred to the watm-, too, but as 
i waterman on the river. We did very well 
I togetlier for a long time, till lie lost his leuilth. 
He became paralyzed like, and was deprived of 
the use of all one sf.de, and nearly lost the sight 
vf one of Ins eyes; this was not very ton- 
sjnenous .ut*iiist, but wdnui wc came to get pinched, 
and to be badly* oiY, *-111011 any* one migliL have seen 
that tlierc was sodu'thinj^ the matter with Ins 
eye Thefi we paited w ith e^>nythnig wo had in the 
world; and. at last, when wo ii.id no other means 
of living left, we vvvie advised to take to gathering 
‘ J’uro ’ At first I eouldnV. endure the business , I 
couldn’t Ikmi to eat a nmiscl, and 1 was obliged to 
discoiitnnie it foi .i long tinuu My* husband kept 
,jit it though, foi ho «toiild cl(V i/nd well enongti, 
only he couldn't walk as fa^-t as In* ought Ho 
couldn’t lift Ins hands as high as Ins Id'aJ, but In* 
man.'cgod to woik undei him, and so ^ail the Ihiie 
in the haski't. Wlien I saw that he, pool tel low, 
couldn’t make enongli to keep n> both, I took 
heart and went out again, and used to gatlier 
moK* th.in he did; that ’s fifteen y*ears ago now; 
tlie times vvqge good then, and we iked to do very 
w(‘lk if we only gatlieied a pail-lall m the day,*’ 
we ( oiild live very wi'll ; hut we could do much 
more than that, toi theie wasn't near ao many at 
Uho busiiu'ss then, and the I’ure was easur to be 
had. Foi* my jiait 1 can’t tcdl where all the poor 
(leatures liavc come* from ot late y*ears ; the world 
seems growing woi.se and worse eveiy day*. Tlii'y 
h.ive pulled down the price ot Puio, that 's certain ; 
but the jioor things must do sometlniY', tliey can't 
staive while there’s aiivthnig to be got. Mhy 
no''lait‘r th.in six or se\en y*cMis ago, it was as 
high .'tsS*- Ge/ and 'ks. .a ]'.ul-iall, anci a leady s.alo 
toi as much ot it as you could g-'t, hut now you 
c.iii only gc*t L*.. unci in .some places I5. 2 (L a 
pail-tiill ; ami, .as I .said betoie, there ate so iiiaiiy 
at It, that there is not nincli ]f*ft for a poor old 
creature like me to tind. The men that aie strong 
and simiit get** the mo.>t, of couise, and some ot 
them do very'^ well, at least they m.anage to live. 
81X ye.ars ago, my hmsband comphuned that he 
WMS ill, in the evening, and laydown in the bed - 
we lived in \\ liitecliapi*! then — lie took a fit of 
coiiglung, and w.is snnitliered 111 Ins own blood. 

0 de.u ’ (tlic pool old soul here ejaculated), “ what 
troubles I have gone thiough! 1 had eight chil- 
dteu at one tnne,*ah4 there is not one of them 
.dive now. I^Iy daughter lived to 30 ye.ars of 
age,' and then .she died in childbiith, .and, since 
then, 1 have li.id imbodj* in the wide world to 
care for im* — none but myself, all alone as 1 am. 
Alter niy IftiMipiid’s death I couldn’t do much, 
.and all my tilings went away, one by* onc% unfiit 
I’ve nothing but bare walls, and that’s the 
reason why I vvas''Ycxed at first at y*our coming in, 
sir. I was yesteiday out .ill day*, .and went round 
Aldg.ate, 'Whitechapel, St. (ieoige’s East, Stepney, 
liow, and llromley, and then came home ; after 
that, I went over to Beimondsey, and theie I got 
only* Gc/. for luy pains. To-d.iy* i wasn’t out at 
all : > Hasn't well, 1 had a b.id head.iche, and 

1 ’ill so much afi.ud of the fever.s that are all about 
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h*fre— though I don’t know why I should be 
n%id of them— I was lying down, when you 
cam*, to get rid of my pains. There ’s such a diz- 
zincsf, in my hekd now, I feel as if it didn’t belong 
to me. lio, T have earned tw money to dky. I 
have had a piece of dried bread tkat I steeped in^ 
water to eat. I haven’t eat anything else to-day ; 
but, pray, sir, don't tell anvbsdy of it. I could 
jVnxT bear the th(?UghSof gmng into the* great 
house’ [workhouse]; I’m so used to tli^ iiir, that 
I'd sooner die in the Street, as many I know ha\e 
done. I 've knowm several our people, wbo 
have sat down in the street with their basket 
alongside them, and die3. I knew one not long 
ago, wdio tof^k ill just as she was stooping down 
to gatW up the P^ire, and.fell on her fact*; she 
Avas taken to the London Hospital, and died at 
three o’clock in the morning. I’d sooner die like 
tl’.em tlian be^depnved of my liberty, and be^re- 
vmted from going about where I liked. No, I ’ll 
iievei go into tlie workhouse; my master is kind 
to me" [tlie tanner ivhom she supplies]. When 
I ’m ill, he sornenmcs gives me a sixpence , but 
there ’» one gimtlernan has done us great harm, by 
tprcing so many into the business, lie’s a jioor- 
iaw guardian, and when any poor person applies 
for relief, 1^ tells them to go and gather Pure, 
and that he’ll buy it of them (for he’s in the, 
line), and. so the parish, you see, don’t* have to 
give anything, and that’s one way that so many 
have come into the trade of late, that the likes of 
me can do little or no good at it. Almost every 
one I 'vc ever known engaged at Pure-finding wcic 
people who w¥re better oil once. I kne#v' a man 
who w’oiit by the name of Biown, who pteked if^i 
Piir(‘ for veaiH lu^fore I went to it; he was a tei'. 
quiet man ; he used to lodge in Blue Anchor-yard, 
and seldom used to speak to anybody. We two 
used to talk together sometimes, but never much. 
<.)ne morning he wts found dead iii his bed , it 
W'as of a Tuesday morning, and he was biined 
about o'clock on the Fiiday follo-w^ng. About 
6 o’cloik on that afternoon, three or four gentle- 
men came searching all through this place, looking 
for a man named Brown, and offering a reward to 
any who would find him out; there was a w^holo 
crowd about them when I cainc up. Vne of the 
gentlemen said that the man they wanted had lest 
tin' first finger of his right hand, and then I knev/ 
that It was the man that had ^^n buried onlv 
that morning. Would you believe it, Mr. Brow^i 
was a real gentleman •all the time, nnd haft 
a large estate, of I don’t kn^ how many thousand 
pounds, just left him, and the lawyers had adver- 
tised and searched everywhere for iiijp,*%ut never 
foiM4 him, you may say, till he was dead. We 
discovered that his name was not Brown ; he had 
only taken that name to hide his r*al one, winch, 
of course, he did not want any one to know. I 've 
often thought of him, poor man, and all the misery 
he might have been spared, if the good news had 
only come a year or two sooner.” 

Another informant, a Pure-collector, was ori- 
ginally in the Manchester cotton trade, and 
a lucrative situation in a large country establish- 
ment. His salary one year exceeded 2bOZ., and 


bis regular income was 150L ‘*^his,” he says, 

** I lost throngh drink nnd neglect. My master 
was oxceedingl)|kini[ to me, and has even assisted 
me since I lefj ni^s employ. He bore with me 
p*tient]y for m*iy years, but the love of drink 
was so strong upon mo that it was impossible for 
him to kecp,me an^’’ longer.” He has ofeen 
drunk, he tells nu*, for three months together f 
and is now go reduced that he is ashnniml to 
he seen. WJien at his mastouis it was his duty 
to carve and help the other assistants belonging 
to the^ftablishment, and his hand used to sh.ike 
so violently tliat he has been iishamed to lift the 
gravy spoon. • ** 

At breakfast lie has frequently waited till *alL 
the young nicn*had left* the table be^ire he ven- 
tiirt'O to taste Ins tea ; and immediately, when he 
ua.s alone, he has bent Ins Jiead down to his clip 
to dnnk, heing utterly incapable of nii.sing it to 
his bps. He says he is a living example of the 
d(i;iading inlluoilbe of drink. All his friends 
have de.scited liini. He has PnfTe.^'ed enough, he 
tells me, to nuik# him gne it up He earned the 
Wet'll before I saw him 5.t, 2d.; and the week 
Ix^oie that. 6.s’. 

Jhdoie leaving mo T prevailed upon the man to 
“ take the jdedge.” Tiiis is now tighteeu months 
ago, and I have not seen him since. 

• 

Op the Cigau-eni> FiKDims. 

Tnr.uB are, sttictly speaking, none who make a 
Iniifg by picking flp tifie ends of cigars thrown 
awmy as useless by the smol^rs in the streets, 
blit tlieie are very many who employ themselves 
from lime to timeiii collecting them. Almost all the 
fin dors, when tliey meet with such things, 
p.ck them np, and keep them in a pocket set 
apart fiT that jinrposeT The men allow the ends 
to accumulate till they amount to two or three 
}>ounds w<'i;^ht, ai^ then some dispose of them to a 
jieraon residing in the neigh bomhood of llose- 
in.ir y-laiic, who buj’f them all np at from 6d. to 
JOd. }»er pound, acconlii^ to theif length and 
ipi.iliry. The long ends are considered the best, 
a? I am told there i.s moie sound tobacco in them, 
nil injured by the moisture of tlie mouth. The 
cliildien of the poor Irish, in pafticular, scour 
Katcliil-highway, the Commercial road, Mile-end- 
rond, and all the leading thoroughfares of the 
East, and every place vvhfire cigar smokers are 
likely to take an evening’s promenade.* The 
quantity that each of them collect^ is very trifling 
indeed - jn-rhaps not more than a handful during 
a morning’s search. •! am informed, bjuin iiitolli- 
g<'nt man living *ii the midst •f them, that the.se 
childrm go out in the morning not only to gather 
cigar-ends, liut to pick up out of dust bins, and 
from amongst rubbish in the streets, the smallest 
scraps and crusts of bread, no matter how hard 
or iihhy they may be. These they put into a 
little bag which they carry for the purpose, and, 
after they have gone their rounds and collected whitU 
ever^tiiey can, they Uikc the cigar-ends to the man 
who buys them — sometimes getting not more than 
a halfpenny o|r a penny for their morning’s collec- 
tion. With this they buy a halfpenny or a peiiny- 
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worth of ontraegtl, which they mix up with a lar^e 
quantity of water, and after washing and steeping 
the haid and dirty crusts, th^y put them into the 
pot or kettle and boil all togethira Of this mass 
the whole family partake, and 'it |/ten constitutes 
Jill the food they ta.ite in the course of the day. 

1 have often seen the bone-grubbers eat the black 

anil soddened crusts they have picked up out of 
the gutter. ’ ^ 

It would, indee^, be a hopeless task to make 
any attempt to get at the number of persons who 
occasionally or otherwise pick up cigai*-end3 with 
the view of selling them again. For this purpose 
almost all who ransk .,k the streets of London for a 
^living may bq computed as belonging to the class; 
and to these should be afdded tht*. children of the 
thousands of destitute Irish who have inundated 
the metropolis within the last few years, and who 
are to be found huddled together in all the low 
neighbourhoods in every suburb of the City. 
What quantity is collected, on the amount of 
money obtained foi the ends, there are no means 
of ascertaining. ^ 

Let us, however, make a conjecture. Thesa are 
in round numbers 300,000 inhabited houses in the 
metropolis ; and allowing the married people liviiig 
in apai tin'ents to be equaj.,in number to the un- 
married “ housekeepers,” we may compute that the 
number of families in London is about the sanre 
as the inhabited houses. Assuming one young or 
old gentleman m every ten of these families to 
smoke one cigar per diem jn the public thorough- 
fares, we have 30,000 cigar-ends daily, or 210,4,00 
weekly cast away in the London stieets. Now, 
reckoning 150 cigars to go to a pound, wo may 
assume that each end so cast away weighs about 
the thousandth part of a pound ; conseqiien^iy 
the gross weight of the ends dung into the gutter 
will, in the course of the week, amount to about 

2 cwt. ; and calculating that only a sixth part of 

these are picked up by the Anders, it follows 
that there is veiy nearly a li'sn of refuse tobacco 
collected annually in the metropolitan thorough- 
fares. ‘ ♦ 

The aristocratic quarters of the City and the 
vicinity of theatres and casinos are the best for 
the cig.ir-endi finders. In the Strand, Regent- 
street, and tlie more fashionable thorough tares, 
I am told, there are many ends picked up ; but 
even in these places,, they do not exclusively 
funiisli *a means of living to any of the finders. 
All the collectors sell them to some other person, 
who acts as middle-man in the business. How 
he disposes of the ends unknown, but it is 
supposed that thev are resold to Some of the 
large manufacturers of cigars, and go to form the 
component part of a new ostock of the “ best 
Havannahs ; ” or, in ot^er Vords, they are worked 
up again to be again cast away, and again collected 
by the finders, and so on perhaps, till the millen- 
nium comes. Some suppose them to be cut up and 
mixed with the common smoking tobacco, and 
others that they aixc' used in making snuff. There 
are, I am assured, five persons residing in different 
parts of London, who are known to purchase the 
cigar-ends. * 


I In Naples the sale of cigar-ends is a regular 
* street-traffic, the street-seller carrying them in a 
small box suspended round the neck. In Paris, 
also, le Remasseur de Cigaus is a well-known 
occupation : the “ends” thus collected are sold as 
cheap tobacco to th*e poor. In the low lodging- 
ffiouses of ]^ondon the ends, when dried, are cut 
up, and frequently vended by the finders to such 
of their fellow-lodgers as are, anxious to enjoy 
their pipc^at the cheapest possible rate. 

»» 

. Of the Old Wood Gatherers. 

All that has beerf said of the cigar-end finders 
ma}", ill a great measiire, apply to the wood- 
gatherers. No one can make a living exclusively 
by the gathering of wood, and those who do gather 
it, gtther as well rags, bones,' and bits of metal. 
They gather it, indeed, as an adjunct to tluir 
othQjr findings, cn the {iriiiciplc that every -little 
helps.” Those, however, who most ll'equently look 
for wood are tie very old and feeble, and the veiy 
young, who are both unable to travel far, or to 
carry a heavy burden, and they may occasionally 
be seen crawling about in the neighbourhood of 
any new bifildings in the course of construction, or 
old ones in the coiir&e of demolition, and picking iif> 
small odds and ends of wood and chips swept out 
amongst dirt and shavings ; these they'**deposit in a 
tMket which they carry for that purpose. 
Should there happen to be what they call pull- 
iiig-down work,” that is, taking down old houses, 
or palings, the phico is immediately beset by a 
number of wood-gatherers, young and old, and 
in general all the poor people of tkijocality join 
mth them, to obtain their share oT the spoil. 
Whet the poor get they take home arid burn, but 
the wood-gatherers sell all they procure for some 
small trifle. 

Some short time ago a portion of the wood-pave- 
ment in the city was being reitoved ; a large num- 
ber of the old blocks, which were much worn and 
of no further, .use, were thrown aside, and became 
the perquisite of the wood-gatherers. During the 
repair of the street, the spot was constantly be- 
sieged by a motley mob of men, women, and chil- 
dren, who, in ninny instances, struggled and fought 
for the wood rejected as worthless. This wood 
they either sold tor a trifle as they got it, or took 
home and split, and made into bundles for sale 
as firewood. ^ , 

All the mudlarks (of whom I shall treat 
sipecially) pick up wood and chips on the bank of 
the river; these they ^ sell to poor people in their 
own neighbourhood. ^ They sometimes “ find ” 
large pie^»*,s of a greater w'cight than they can 
carry ; in siich cases they get some other mud- 
lark to help them wdth the load, and the'^two 
“go halves” jn the produce. The only parties 
among the street-finders who do not pick up wood 
are the Pure-collectors and the sewer-hunters, or, 
as they call themselves, shore- workers, both of 
whom pass it by as of nu value. 

It is impossible to estimate the quantity of 
w,o(yI which is thus gathered, or what the amount 
may be which the collector realizes in the course 
of the year. 
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Of thb Debdqkes, or Uiver Findeiis. 

The dredgennen of the Thames, or river finders, 
naturally occupy the same place with reference 
to the Btrefet-findera, as the puvlmen or river beer- 
sellers do to those who got their living by selling^ 
in the streets. It would bo in itself a curious 
inquiry to trace the origin of*the manifold occu- 
pations in which men ftre foi/hd to be engaged in 
the present day, and^to note how promWly every 
circumstance and occurrence was laid hold of, as it 
happened to arise, which app^iared to have any 
tendency to open up n, new occupation, and to 
mark the gradual progress, till it became a regu- 
larly-estiibliahed employment, followed by a 
separate class of people, fenced round by rulos^j 
and customs of their own, and who at length^ew 
to both "in their habits and peculiarities plainly 
distinct from«the other classes among whom Hhey 
chanced to be located. 

There has been no historian among the dredgers 
of the Thames to record the commencement of the 
business, and the utmost that any of the river- 
findera can tell is that hia father^ad been a 
•dredger, and so had his father before him, and that 
tJuii Vf the reason why they are dredgers also. But 
no such ^ople as dredgers were known on the 
Thames in remote days; and before London had be- 
come an important trading port, where nathing was 
likely to be got for the searching, it is not probable 
that people would have been induced to search. In 
those days, the only things searched for in the river 
were the belies of persons drowned, accidentally 
or otlierWlge. For this purpose, tlft Thames 
fishermen orall others, appeared to be the I5est 
adapted. They were on the spot at all tinnSs, and 
had vaiious sorts of tackle, such as nets, lines, 
hooks, &c. The fishermen well understood every- 
thing connected >^th tlie river, such as the various 
' sets of the tide, and the nature of the bottom, and 
they were therefoie on such occasions invariably 
’ applied to for these purposes. * 
j It is known to all who reinemher anything of 
! Old London Bridge, that at certain times of the 
I tide, in consequence of the velocity with which 
I the water rushed through the narrow apertures 
' which the arches then afforded for its passage, 

I to bring a boat m safety through the bridge 
: was a feat to be attempted only by the skilful and. 
j experienced. This feat waf Iknown as “ shoot- 
, ing” London Bridgje; and it was no unusual 
j thing for accidents to happen even to the ^ost 
expert. In fact, numefous accidents occurred at 
I this bridge, and at sucTi times valuable articles 
j we re sometimes lost, for which highrtewards were 
I *^ered to the finder. Here again the fishermen 
1 came into requisition, the small drag-net, which 
i they used while rowing, oftei^ng itself for the 
purpose ; for, by fixing an iron frame round the 
mouth of the drag-net, this part of it, from its 
specific gravity, sunk first to the bottom, and con- 
sequently scraped along as they pulled forward, 
collecting into the net everything that came in its 
way ; when it was nearly tilled, which tlle^rower 
always knew by the weight, it was hauled up to 


the surface, its contents examined, and the object 
Iqst generally recovered. « 

It is thus apparent that the fishermen of the 
Thames were the men originally employed as 
dredgermen ; casually, indeed, at first, 

and according circumstances occurred requiring 
their services. By degrees, however, as, the com- 
merce of the river ^creased, and a greater number 
of articles fell overboard’ from the shipping, the^ 
came^o be more frequently called into requisition, 
and so they were naturally led to adopt tlie 
dredging as part and parcel *of their business. 
Thusoils Trains to the present day. 

The fishermen all serve a regular apprentice- 
ship, as they say themselvesiii duly and truly” 
for seven years. Buritig the time of their ap- 
prenticeship thfy are (or rather, in former time^ 
they were) obliged to sleep in their master s boat 
at night to take care of his property, and were 
subject to many other curious regulations, which 
are foreign to this subject. 

I have said tj>at the fishermen of the Thames 
to the present day unite the dredging to their 
proper calling. ^ By this I mean that they employ 
theaiselvcs in fishing during the summer and 
autumn, either from Barking Creek downwards, 
from Chelsea Reach upwards, catching dabs, 
flounders, eels, and gther sort^ of fish for the 
London markets. But in winter when the days 
mre short and cold, and the weather stormy, they 
prefer stopping at home, and dredging the bed of 
the river for anything they may chance to find. 
There are* others, I^owever, who have started 
wholly in the dredging line, there being no hin- 
drance or impediment to any*one doing so, nor any 
licence required for the purpose : these dredge the 
^iver winter and summer alike, and are, in fact, 
the only real dredgermen of the present day 
living solely by thaUoccupation. 

There are in all about 100 dredgennen at work 
on the river, and these are located as follows : — 

* Dredger- 

• men. 

From Putney to 'V’auxhall there are . 20 

From Vauxhall to Lupdon-bridge . . 40 « 

From London-bridge to Dgptford . . 20 

And from Deptford to Graw^end . . 20 

• 100 

All these reside, in general, on the south 
side of the Thames, t^e two places .most fre- 
quented by them being Lambeth and Rother- 
hithe. They do not, however,*confine themselves 
to the neighbourhoods wherein they reside, but 
extend tl^ir opejations to all parts of the river, 
where it is likely that they may* pick up an^’- 
thing ; and it is perfectly^marvellous with what 
rapidity the inteUigence of any accident calculated 
to alford them emplhyment is spread among them ; 
for should a loaded coal barge be sunk over nighty 
by daylight the next morning every dredgermajQ 
would be sure to be upon the spot, prepared to 
collect what he could from the wreck at the 
bottom of the river. • • 

* The boats of the dredgermen are of a peculiar 
shape. Jhey have no stern, but are the same 
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fore and aft. They are called Betcr boats, but 
not ttue of the men with whom I apoke had tlfe 
leuut idea aa to the origin of the name. These boats 
are to be had at almost all pnd''8^: {^-cording to their 
condition and age — from 30^. to gO/. The boats 
used by the fishenuen dredgennerr are dccidedlf/ 
the most Valuable. * One with the other, pci haps 
the whole may aveiagc 10/. c<fch ; and tins sum 
give lOuO/. as the value of the entire nn/nber. 
A complete set of tackle, including diags,' will 
cost 21., which coires to ‘200/. for all hands; and 
thus we have the sum of 1200/. us thp amount 
of capital invested in the dredging of the xlTanies. 

It is by no means an easy matter to foim any 
estimate of the earnilfgB of the drcdgermen, as they 
are a matter of mere chjince. Jji iorinci years, 
when Iiidiuhien and all the foreign slnppim^lay 
in the river, tlierner findeis weie in tb«^ habit of 
doing a good business, not only in their own line, 
through the greater quantities of rope, bones, and 
other things which then were thrown or fell over- 
boaid, but they also coiitiived td smuggle ashoie 
great quantities of tobacco, tea, spiiits, and other 
contraband articles, and thought 'it u bud day’s 
work w'heii they did not eain a pound inde- 
pendent of their diedging. An old dredgei tolt* 
mo he had olten in those days m«i(l« 5^. Leiore 
breakfast time. <Aftei thc^* cxca\ation of the va- 
rious docks, and alter the laiger shipping bad 
departed fiom tlie liver, the hiuiois were obhgi'tl 
to content thembelses with the chances of meie 
dredging; and even then, I am infomed, they 
were iii the It.ibit of earning' one w'cek wUh 
another throughout t]ie )ear, about 25.s. p'T we< K, 
each, or 0500/. per annum among all. Latleily, 
however, tiu' eainings of iluse men have gioaily 
fallen off, especially in the suinmei, foi then they 
cannot get so good a pi ice foi the coal Lli(‘y tnid 
as in the wintei — 0(/. per bushel being the sum- 
mer puce; and, as they consider thiee bushels a 
good day’s woik, their earnings this jieriod of 
the year amount only to l.s' (kl. per d.iy, exiept 
ing when they lia})pen to pick Vip some bones or 
pieces of metal* or to find a dead body' f’oi wliiih 
there is a reward. In llie winter, however, the 
dredgermen can readily get Is. per bushel foi all j 
the coals they find ; and iar more coals aio to lx 
found then tluAi in summer, fur there are more 
colliers in the river, and far more accidents at 
tliai season. Coal barges are often sunk in the 
winter, and on such occasions they make a good 
harvest. Moreover there is the finding of bodies, 
for which they nrtt only get the reward, but Cts , 
which they call inqtest money; together witii 
Kvany other cjiances, such as thi finding of money 
and valuables, amongf the rubbish they bring up 
from the bottom; but os the last-mentioned aie 
accidents happening througli|m\ the year, I am 
inclined to think that they liave understated the 
amount which they ore in the habit of realizing 
even in the summer. 

The dredgers, as a class, may be said to be 
altogether uneducated* not half a dozen out of 
the whole number being able to read their own 
name, and only one or two to write it ; this se- 
lect few are considered by the rest |as perfect 


piodigies. Lor’ bless you !” said one, I onV 

wnsh you ’d ’ear Bill S read ; 1 on’y jist wish 

you’d ’ear him. Why that ere Bill can read 
faster nor a dog can trot. And, what’s more, I 
seed him ivrite an ole letter hisself, ev’ry word on 
it ! What do you think o’ that now 1” The igno- 
i“cuice of the dredgermen may be accounted for 
by the med taking so early to the w’ater ; the 
bustle and excitenieij.t of the riyer being far more 
attractive ^to them than tl&e routine of a school. 
Almost as soon as they are«able to do anything, 
the dredgermeii’s boys are taken by their fathers 
afloat to assist in ‘picking out the coals, bones, 
and other things of anynise, fiom the midst of 
the rubbish brought up in their drag-nets ; or else 
the lads are sent on board as assistants to one or 
fjtheijj^ of the iishermefi during* their fishing voy- 
ages When once engaged in this way jt has been 
found impossible' afterwards to keep the youths from 
till' water; and if they have learifed anything 
pieviously they very soon forget it. 

It might be expected that the dredgers, in a 
manner depending on chance for tlieir livelihood, 
and leading a restless sort of life on the water, 
would closely resemble the costei mongers in the’r 
habits ; but it is far otherwise. There can be no tvv o* 
classes more dissimilar, except in tlieir hatn-d of 
restiaint. The dredgers are sober aiM steady ; 
g^imblnig is unknown amongst them ; and they 
aie, to ai/extraordinary degree, laborious, perse- 
\eiing, and patient. They are in general men oi 
slioit stituie, but square built, strong, and capable 
of endunng great fatigue, and have a silent and 
thoughtful look. Being almost always alone, and 
sti^lMiig fp)w they may best succeed in finding 
what^they seek, marking the vaiious sets of the 
tide, .ind the direction in which tilings falling 
into the water at a particular place must neces- 
sarily he carried, they become the very opposite 
to the other river people, espectnUy to the water- 
men, Avho are brawling and clamorous, and de- 
light in continually “chaffing” each other. In 
consequence o? the sober and industrious habits 
f the clredgeimen their homes aie, as they say, 

“ jnetty fan ” for wonking men, though theie is 
nothing veiy luxurious to be found in them, nor 
indeed anything beyond what is absolutely ne- 
cessary. After then* day’s work, especially it 
they have “ done well,” these inf*n smoke a pipe 
over a pint or two ^f beer at the iieaiest public- 
house, get home early to bed, and if the tide 
ansxveis yiay be found or^ the river patiently 
dredging away at two ^qr three o’clock m the 
iiioniing. 

Whenever a loaded coal barge happens to sink, 
as I have ath’ady intimated, it is surprising bow 
short a time elapses before that part of the riv^r^ 
is alive with the dredgers. They flock thither 
from all parts. The river on such occasions pre- 
sents a very animated appearance. At first they 
arc all in a group, and apparently in confusion, 
crossing and re-crossing each other s conrie ; some 
w’ith their oars pulled in while they examine the 
contents of their nets, and empty the coids into 
the bottom of their boats; others rowing and 
tugging against the stream, to obtain an advan- 
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tageous position for th? next cast j and when 
they consider they have found this, down go the 
dredging-nets to the bottom, and away they row 
again with the stream, as if pulling for a wager, 
till they find by the weight of their net that it is 
full; then they at once stop, haul it to the* sur- 
face, and commence another course. Others who 
have been successful in getting their boats loaded 
may be seen pushing away from the main body, 
and making towards^he^hore. • Here they busily 
employ themselves, wi^i what help theyi:an getj 
in emptying the boat of her cargo — carrying it 
ashore in old coal baskets, bush cl .measures, or any- 
thing else which will suit Uieir purpose ; and when 
this is completed they pull out again to join their 
comrades, and commence afresh. They continue 
working thus till the returning tide puts an end 
to their labours, but these are lesumed after fhe 
tide has falldri to a certain depth ; and so they go 
on, working night and day while there is anything 
to ho got. 

The dredgerman anil his boat may he imme- 
diately distinguished from all others ; there is 
nothing similar to them on the river. The ahar{ 
cutwater fore and aft, and short rouni^'d appear- 
fjTioe of the vessel, marks it out at once from the 
ikilF or wherry of the waterman. There is, too, 
always the appearance of labour about the boat, 
like a ship returning after a long voyage, daubed J 
and iiltliy, and looking sadly in need a tho- 
rough cleansing. The grappling irons are o\er 
the bow, resting on a coil of rope ; while the other 
end of the boat is filled with coals, bones, and 
old rope, mixed with the mud of the river. The 
ropes ol the aredgirig-net hang over the iide. A 
shoit stout figure, with a face soiled and WlackenW 
with pcnspiratioii, and surmounted by a tmTed 
so a’- wester, the bodjr habited in a soiled check 
shirt, null the sleeves turned up above the elbows, 
and exhibiting a psgr of sunburnt brawny arms, is 
pulling at thi sculls, not with the ca^e and liglit- 
iiess of the waterman, but toiling and tugging 
away like a galley slave, as he scout-s the bed of 
the river with his diedging-net in search of some 
hoped for prize. 

The dredgers, as was before stated, are the men 
who find almost •all the bodies of persons drowned. 

If there be a reward offered*for tlu* recovery of a 
body, numbers of the dredgers will at once en- 
deavour to obtain it, while it there be no reward, 
there is at least the inquest riioftey to be had — 
beside other chances. What these chances are 
may be inferred from •the well-known fact, tllat 
no body recovered by a dPedgerman ever happens 
to have any money abofit it, when brought to 
There may, indeed, be a w^telt in the fob 
dr%ai8tcoat pocket;, for that article would he likely 
to be traced. There may, too, be a purse or 
pocket-bopk forthcoming, but somehow it is in- 
variably empty. -The dredgers cannot by any 
reasoning or argument be made to comprehend that 
there is anything like dishonesty in emptying the 
pockets of a dead man. They consider them as their 
just perquisites. They say that any one who 
finds a body does precisely the same, and ibat if 
they did not do^so the police would. After having 
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had all the trouble and labour, they allege that 
thqy have a muclf better right to whatever is to 
be got, than the police who have had nothing what- 
ever to do with it. There are also people who 
shrewdly suspect*l'^t*some of the coals from the 
bajjges lying in the river, very often find their way 
into the dredgers^ boats, esp^icially when the 
dredgers are engagqfi in night-work ; and there 
are even some who do not hold them guiltless qf, 
now then, when opportunity offers, smuggling 
things ashore from many of the steamers coming 
from foreign parts. But such things, I "repeat, 
the dred|:efh consider in the fair way of their 
bu‘iinoss. 

One of the most indiistriou|piand I believe one 
of the most skilful and sifbcessful of this peculiar 
class, gave me tha following epitome oT bis history. 

“ P.ither was a dredger, and grandfather afore 
him ; grandfather was a dredger and a fisherman 
too. A’most as soon as I was able to crawl, father 
took me with him m rhe boat to help him to pick 
the coals, and borjps, and otlier things out of the 
net, and to use me to the water.* When I got bigger 
and stronger, I was sent to the parish school, but 
I dnki’t like half as well as the boat, and 
couldn’t be got to stay two days together. At last 
I ^ent above bridge, and went along with a fish- 
erman, and used to sleen in the boat every night. 

I liked to sleep in the boat ; I used to be as com- 
fcsftable as could be. Lor bless you 1 there’s a tilt 
to them boats, and no rain can’t git at you. I used 
to lie awake of a night in them times, and listen 
to the wateivslappijjg ag’m the boat, and think it 
ling fun. I might a got bound ’prentice, but I got 
aboard a smack, where I sftiyed three or four 
year, and if 1 'd a stayed there, I ’d a liked it 
n'yich bettor. But I heerd ns how father was ill, 
so I coin’d home, and took to tlio dredging, and 
am at it off and on ever since. I got no lamin’, 
how could I ? There ’s on’y one or two of us 
diedgers as knows anything of lamin’, and they 're 
no hotter off th:i« the rest. Lcirnin ’s no use to a 
dredgi'r, ho hasn’t g^t no time to read ; and if he 
had, why it w'ouldii t toll him where the holes and 
furrows is at the bottom mf the liv^r, and where 
things is to bo found. To be. sure there’s holes 
and furrows at the bottom. I lutiow a good many. 

I know a furrow off Limc’us Pgint, no wider 
nor the dredge, and I can go there, and when 
others can’t git anything but stones and mud, I ^ 
can git four or five bushel o’ coal. You see they lay 
there ; they get in with Sie set of the tide, and 
can’t git out so easy like. Deciders don’t do so 
well now as they used to do. '^ii know Pelican 
Stairs] well, before the Docks was built, when 
the ships lay there, I could go under*Pelican Piei* 
and pick up four or five selling of a morning. 
What was that tho’*to fiither? I hear him say he 
often made 61. afore** breakfast, and nobody ever 
the wiser. Them were fine times ! there was a 
good livin’ to be picked up on the water them 
days. About ten year ago, the fishermen at 
Lambeth, them as sarves their time ‘duly luid 
trnly* thought to put us off«the water, and wnilt 
arere the Lord Mayor, but they couldn’t do no- 
think after all. They 4o better nor ns, as they go 
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fish in’ nil the summer, when the dredgin' is bad, 
and come hack in winter. Sdiue on us down 
here” [K-otherhithe] ‘‘go a deal-portering in tibo 
summer, or unloading ’tatoes, or anything else 
we can get; when we hK%’l: ^‘nothin’ else to 
do, we go on the river. Fatlfer don’t dredge 
now, h(‘ ’s too old ,for that; it takes a man to ne 
strong to dredge, so father goes to ship scrapin’. 
Ili^ oii’y sits on a plank outside the ship, and 
scrapes off the old tar with a scraper. Wc doi s very 
well for all that — why he can inuke his hair a bull 
a (liiy [2.1. Qd'] when he gits work, but that’s not 
always; howsoniever I helps the t^dtijian at 
times, when I ’m able. I ’ve found a good many 
bodies. I got a Kany rewards, and a tidy bit 
of inquest money. Thefe ’s 5.i. 6d. inquest money 
at Eotherlvthe, and on’y»a shillin’rat Deptford; I 
can’t make out how that is, but that ’s all #they 
give, I know. I never finds any think on the bodies. 
Lor bless ymu ! people don’t have any think in their 
pockets when they gits drowned, tliey are not 
such fools as all that. Do you se^ them two marks 
there on the back of my hand'! Well, one day — I 
was on’y young then — I was grabblin’ for old rope 
in Church Hole, when I brings’'up a body, and 
just as I was fixing the rope on bis leg to tow him 
ashore, two swells comes down in a skiff, and la^,'8 
hold of the painter of my boat, and tows me 
ashore. The hook of the drag went right thro’ 
the trowsers of the drowned man and my han(l, 
and I couldn’t let go no how, and tho’ I roared 
out like rnad, the swells didn’t care, but dragged 
me into the stairs. When I got tha”e, my i^rm, 
and the corpse’s shoe and t^owsors, was all kivered 
with my blood. What do you think the gents 
said] — why, they told me as how they had done 
me good, lu towin’ the body in, and ran away up 
the stairs. Tho’ times ain t near so good as th^y 
was, I manages purty tid^v, and hasn’t got no 
occasion, to hoilor imicii ; but there ’s some of the 
drt*dgers as would holIor, if they was ever so well 
off,” • 

Of the SEWEll-lfuNTEUS. 

Some few years ago, thef,niaiii sewer.s, having their 
outli'ts on the river side, were completely open, 
80 that any person desirous of exploring their 
dark and unii^vitnig lecesses might enter at the 
river side, and wander away, provided he could 
withstand the combination of villanous stenches 
which met him at every step, for many miles, 
in any direction. At tliat time it was a thing of 
veiy frequent occurrence, especially at the spring 
tides, for the water to rush into the sewers, 
pouring through them like a torrent, and then 
*io burst ifp through the *grat<;iigS into the 
streets, flooding all 'ibe low-lying districts in the 
vicinitv of the river, till the ptreets of Shadwell 
and Wapping resembled a Dutch town, inter- 
sected by a senes of muddy canals. Of late, 
however, to remedy this defect, the Commission- 
ers have had a strong brick wall built within 
the entrance to the several sewers. In each of 
these brick walls thnrL is an opening coveied by a 
strong iron door, which bangs from the top at<d 
is so arranged that when the tide is low the rush 


of the water and other filth on the inner side, 
forces it back and allows the contents of the sewer 
to pass into the river, whilst when the tide rises 
the door is foiced so close against the wall by 
the pressure of the water outside that none can 
by any possibility enter, and thu% the rivet 
neighbourhoods are secured from the deluges which 
’ were heretofore of such frequent occurrence. 

Were it^ not a notorious fact, it might perhaps 
be thought impossitile, tliqt iti^n could be found 
who, forcthe chance of obtaining a living of some 
sort or other, would, day afBter day, and year after 
year, continue to travel through these underground 
channels for the oftscouring of the city ; but such 
is the case even at thte present moment. In 
former times, however, this custom prevailed much 
more than now, for in those days the sewers 
wea' entirely open and presented no obstacle to 
anyone desirous of entering them. ,Many won- 
drops tales are still told among the people of men 
having lost their way in the sewers, and of hav- 
ing wandered among the filth}'- passages — thoir 
lights extinguished by the noisome vapours — till, 
faint and overpowered, they dropped down and 
died on the spot. Other stories aie told of sewer- 
hunters bd.et by myriads of enormous rats, andl 
slaying thousands of them in their struggle fur 
life, till at length the swarms of the Si^vage things 
overpowered them, and. in a few days afterwards 
their skeletons were discovered picked to the very 
bones. Since the iron doors, however, have been 
placed on the main sewers a prohibition has been 
issued against entering them, and a reward of 51. 
offered to any person giving information so as to 
lead to tj^e conviction of any offender. Neverthe- 
lers many still travel through these fml laby- 
rintbs, in search of such valuables as may have 
found their way down the drains. 

The persons who are in the habit of searching 
the sewers, call themselves “shore-men” or “shou- 
workers.” They belong, in a c^tam deurce, to the 
same class as the “mud-larks,” that is to say, the}’- 
travel through the mud along shore in the neigh- 
bourhood of ship-building and ship-breaking yards, 
for the purpose of picking up copper nails, bolts, 
iron, and old rope. The shoro-men, however, 
do not collect the lumps of coal and wood they 
meet with on their way, but leave them as the 
proper perquisites of the mud-larks. The sewer- 
hunters were formerly, and indeed are still, culled 
by the name of “.Tpshers,” the articles which they 
pick up in the course of their wanderings along 
shfre being known among themselves by the 
general term “tosh,” « word more particularly 
applied by them to anything made of copper. 
These “ Tq^hers ” may be seen, especially on the 
Surrey side bf^he Thames, habited m long gre^' 
velveteen coats, furnished with pockets of vast ca^- 
city, and their nq^her limbs encased in dirty canvas 
trowsers, and any old slops of shoes, that may be 
fit only for wading through the mud. They cariy 
a bag on their back, and in their hand a pole seven 
or eight Jeet long, on one end of which there is 
a large iron hoe. The uses of this instrument are 
vari(>u^ ; with it they try the ground wherever it 
appears unsafe, before venturing on it, and, wban 
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Meured of its safety, walk forward steadying their 
footsteps Tivith the staff. Should they, as often 
happens, even to the most experienced, sink in 
some quagmire, they immediately throw out the 
long pole aimed with the hog, which is always 
held uppermost for this purpose, and with it seizing 
hold of any object within their reach, ^re thereby 
enabled to draw themselves out ; without 
the pole, howevar, their danger would be 
greater, for the more they struggled to. extricate 
tiiemselves from sucft places, the deeper they 
would sink; and even with it, they might perish, 
I am told, in some part, if there were nobody at 
hand to render them assistance. Finally, they 
make use of this pole to rake about the mud 
when searfehing for^ron, copper, rope, and bones. 
Tliey mostly exhibit great skill in discovering 
these thmgain unlikely places, and have a know- 
ledge of the v|iriou8 sets of the tide, calculate^! to 
carry articles to particular points, almost equal to 
the dredgermen themselves. Although they can- 
not “ pick up as much now as they formerly 
did, thhy are still able to make what they call a 
fair living, and can afford to look down with a 
Ipecies of aristocratic contempt on the^uny efforts 
of their less fortunate brethren the ‘^mudlarks.” 

To ente%the sewers and explore them to any 
considerable distance is conlidered, even by those 
acquainted with what is termed wooing the 
shores,” an adventure of no small risk. There are 
a variety of perils to be encountered in such 
places. The brick- work in many parts — especially 
in the old sewers — has become rotten through the 
continual acAon of the putrefying matter and 
moisture, and parts have fi^len down awd cholsed 
up the passage with heaps of rubbish ; over these 
obstructions, nevertheless, the sewer-hunters have 
to scramble the best way they can.” In 
such parts they are careful not to touch the brick- 
work over bead,*for the slightest tap might 
bring down an avalanche of old bricks and 
earth, and severely injure them, if fiot bury them 
in the rubbish. Since the construction of the 
new sewers, the old ones are in general aban- 
doned by the “ hunters;” but in many places the 
former channels cross and re-cross those recently con- 
structed, and in the old sewei^ a person is very likely 
to lose his way. It is dangerous to venture far into 
any of the smaller sewers branching off from the 
main, for in this the ** hunters^’ Aave to stoop low 
down in order to proceed ; and, from the confined 
space, there are often ficcumulated in suCh plates, 
large quantities of foul atr, which, as one of them 
stated, will cause instaAtious death.” Moreover, 
fer from there being any romance in tales told 
•fi^he rats, these vermin are really* numerous and 
formidable in the sewers, and have been known, 
I wtsk assured, to attack men jirhen alone, and 
even sometimes when accompanied by others, 
with such fury that the people have escaped from 
them with difficulty. They are particularly 
ferocious and dangerous, if t]iey be dpven into 
•ome comer whence they cannot escape, when 
i^ill immediately fly at any one that apposes 
thw ftfogress. I received a similar account to 
this one of the London ffoshermen. There 


are moreover, in A>me quarters, ditches or trenches 
wAich are filled as the water rushes up the sewers 
with the tide ; in these ditches the water is le- 
tained by a sluifef ^hich is shut down at high 
tide, and lifted again at low tide, when it rushes 
d(Avn the sewers with all ^he violence of a 
mountain torrent, sweeping everything before it. 
If the sewef-hunter be not close to some bnin^h^ 
sewer Jso that he can runjnto it, whenever the 
openii^ of these sluices takes place, he must in- 
evitably perish. The trenched or water reser- 
voirs cleansing of the sewers are chiefly on 

the south side of the river, and, as a proof of the 
great danger to which the s^er-hunters are ex- 
posed in such cases, it iflay be stated, that not 
very long ago, sewer an the south #ide of the 
Thames was opened to be repaired ; a long ladder 
reached to the bottom of the sewer, down whicii 
the bricklayer’s labourer was going with a hod of 
bricks, when the rush of water from the sluice, 
struck the bottoyi of the ladder, and instantly 
swept awa}^ ladder, bibourer, and all. The brick- 
layer fortunately was enjoying his “pint and pipe” 
at a i^eighboiiriifff public- house, The labourer was 
found by my informant, a “ sbore-worjker,” near 
tlfe mouth of the sewer quite dead, battered, and 
disfigured in a frightful manner. There was like- 
wise great danger in farmer time^ from the rising 
of the tide in the sewers, so that it was necessary 
for the shore-men to have quitted them before the 
water had got any height within the entrance. 
At « presently howqyer, this is obviated in those 
severs where the man! is furnished with an iron , 
door towards the river. • 

The shore- workers, when about to enter the 
sewers, provide themselves, in addition to the long 
Ifte already described, with a canvas apron, which 
they tie round them, vid a dark lantern similar to 
a policeman’s ; this they strap before them on their 
right breast, in such a manner that on removing the 
shade, the bull’s-eye throws the light straight for- 
ward when tliey ar^n an erect position, and enables 
them to see everything in advance of them for 
some distance ; but whei^they stoop, it throws the 
light directly under them, so, that they can then 
distinctly see any object at .their feet. The 
sewer-hunters usually go in gangs three or four 
for the sake of company, and in order that they 
may be the better able to defend themselves from 
ithe rats. The old hands who have been often up 
(and every gang endeavours to include at least one 
experienced person), travel a long distance, not 
only through the main sewers, *but also through 
many of the branches. Whenever the shore-men 
come near S stieet grating, they close fheir lantern# 
and watch their opportunity of gliding silently 
past unobserved, for otherwise a crowd might 
collect over head and intimate to the policeman on 
duty, that there were persons wandering in the 
sewers below. The shore- workers never take 
dogs with them, lest their barking when hunting 
the rats might excite attention. As the men go 
along they search the bottOKidof the sewer, wiing 
afray the mud with Uicir hoe, and pick,, from be- 
tween the crevices of the brick* work# money, or 
anything ehe that may have lodged there. There 
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are in umny parts of the sewert holes where the 
hiack^work has been worn away, and in these holes 
dusters of articles are four^dj^ vdiich have been 
■washed into them from time to time, and perhaps 
been collecting there for years ; such as piece 3 |of 
iron, nails, various'scraps of metal, coins of every 
description, all rusted into a mass like a rock, and 
■weighing from a half hundred to two hundred 
weight altogether. These “ conglomerations” of 
met.il are too heavy for the men to take out of the 
sewers, so that if unable to break them up, they 
are compelled to leave them behind a^i^ there 
are very many such masses, I am informed, lying in 
the sewers at this iflirn^ey.t, of immense weight, and 
growing larger every day by continual additions. 
The shure>lnen find gre.'tt quantities of money — ^ 
of copper money especially ; sonietinies tbe>^dive 
their arm down to the elbow in the mud and 
filth and bring up shillings, sixpences, lialf-crowna, 
and occasionally half-sovereigns and sovereigns. 
They always find the cenns stirding edge upper- 
most between the Uncks in the bottom, where the 
mortar has been worn away, Tto sower-hunters 
occasionally find plate, sucli as spoons, ladles, ^dver- 
handled knives and forks, mugs and drinking 
cups, and now and then aiticle»of jewellery ; but 
even while thu^^‘ in luck’i as they call it, they do 
not omit to fill the bags on their backs with the 
more cumbrous articles they meet with — such tts 
metals of every description, rope and bones. Thete 
is always a great quantity of these things to be 
met with in the sewers, ,the} being' coiitinimlly 
washed down from the cesspools and drains of the 
houses. When the sewer hunters consider they 
have searched long enough, or when they have 
found as much as they can conveniently tajre 
away, the gang leave the sewers and, adjourning to 
the nearest of their homes? count out the money 
they have picked up, and proceed to dispose of the 
old metal, bones, rope, &e. ; this done, they then, as 
they terra it, ''whack” the whole lot; that is, 
they divide it equally among all hands. At the>e 
divisions, I am assured, it frequently occurs that 
ouch member of the gai^^ will realise from 30.<f. to 
2/. — this at least uas a frequent occurrence some 
few years ago. Of late, however, the shore-men are 
obliged to useifar more caution, as the police, and 
especially those connected with the river, who are 
moie on the alert, as well as many of the coal- 
merchants in the neigjlibourhood of the sewer^ 
would give information if they saw any suspicious 
persons approaching them. 

The principal lofalities in which the shore- 
hunters reside are in Mint-Square, jMint-8tr<‘et, 
and Kent-slreet, in the Borough *^Snow'8-field8, 
Bermondsey — and that never-failing locality be- 
tween the London Bocks and Rosemtury-lane 
wiiich appears to be a concentration of nil the 
misery of the kingdom. There were known to 
bo a few years ago nearly 200 sewer- hunters, 
or “ toshers,” and, incredible as it may appear, I 
have satisfied myself that, taking one week with 
another, they could** bot be said to make m 
short of 2/, per week. Their probable gaini, 
was told, were about Qs. per day ajl the year 
round. At this rate the property recovered from 




the sewers of London "wauld have amenuted to 
no less than 20,OOOL per annum, which would 
make the amount of property lest down the drains 
of each house amount to Is. a j’W. The 
shore-hunters of the present day greatly com- 
plain of the recent restrictions, and inveigh 
in no measured terms against the constituted 
authorities. “ They won’t let us in to work the 
shores,” say they, ^ ’cause th<fre ’s a little danger. 
They fearrs as how we ’ll get suffocated, at least 
they tells us so ; but they don’t care if we get 
staived ! no, they doesn’t mind nothink about 
that ” 

It is, however, more tlian suspected that these 
men find plenty of means to evade the vigilance 
of the sewer officials,, and continue quietly to reap 
a cfinsiderable harvest, gathered whence it might 
otherwise have rotted in obscurity. » 

The sewer-hunters, strange as i/- may appear, 
are certainly smart fellows, and take decided 
precedence of all the other “ finders ” of London, 
whether by land or water, both on account of the 
greater amount of their earnings, and the skill 
and couragi^ they manifest in the pursuit of their 
dangerous employment. But like all who inak^* 
a living as it were by a gaVne of chance, plodding, 
carefulness, and saviqg habits cannot ^le reckoned 
^among their virtues ; they are improvident, even 
to a proi’erb. With their gains, superior even to 
those of the belter-paid artizans, and far beyond 
the amount received by many clerks, who have 
to maintain a "respectable appearance,” the shore- 
men might, with but ordinary prudence, live 
well, hare comfortable homes, and'even bo able 
t(t*save sflfficieiitto provide for themselves in their 
old ftge. Their practice, however, is directly the 
reverse. They no sooner make a " haul,” as they 
say, than they adjourn to some low public-house 
m the neighbourhood, and seldom leave till 
empty pockets and hungry stomachs drive them 
forth to procure the means for a fresh debauch, 
ft IS priiicipslly on this account that, despite 
their l.irg^e gains, they are to he found located in 
the most wretched quarter of the metropolis. 

It might be supposed that the sewer-liunters 
(passing much of their time in the midst of the 
noisome vapours ge^iorated by the sewers, the 
odour of which, escaping upwards from the grat- 
ings in the streets, is dreaded and shunned by all 
as something pcfctfiential) would exhibit in their 
pallid faces the unmistakable evidence of their 
urfhealth*y employment. But this is far from the 
fact. Strange to say, th< sewer-hunters are strong, 
robust, and healthy meif, generally florid in their 
complexionfi, v^hile many of them know illness 
only by name. Some of the elder men, who 
the gangs when exploring the sewers, are between 
60 and 80 years of age, and have followed the 
employment during their whole lives. The men 
appear to have a fixed belief that the odour of 
the sewers contributes in a variety of ways to 
their general heal^b > nevertheless, they admit 
that accidents o«casion&Uy occur from the air in 
BOQQO places being fully impregnated with mephitic 
gas. 

1 found one of these men, from whom I dorived 
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mxKh infortnation, atrd' who is reaHy an active 
intdlhgent Man, in a court oflT Rosemary-lane. 
Access is gained to this court through a dark 
narrow entrance, scarcely wider than a dooyray, 
rimning befleath the first flo^r of one of the 
liDuaes in the adjoining street. The court itself is 
ahont 60 yards long, and' not more than three 
^’Tlrds wide, surrounded by lof^ wooden houses, 
With jutting abutments* in m\ny of the upper 
stories that almost excli|de the light, and give them 
the appearance of being abnut to tumble down 
upon the heads of the intrudeie. This court is 
densely inhabited ; every soom has its own family, 
more or leas in number ; and jn many of them, 

I am assured, there are two families residing, the 
better to enable theS>one to whom the room is Jet 
to pay the rent. At the time of my visit, which 
was in tlio e/eniiig, after the inmates had retnniecl 
from their van*ns employments, some quarrel Ifad 
arisen among tliem. The court was so thronged 
with the fi lends of the contending individuals and 
spectators of the fight that I was obliged to stand 
at the entrance, unable to force my way through 
the dense multitude, while labourers j|nd street- 
fviik with shaggy headg, and women with dirty 
eaps and fuzzy hair, thronged every window 
above, and jeered down anaiiou^ly at the niTray. 
There must have been some hundreds of people 
collected there, and yet all were inhabitants of 
this very court, for the noise of tlie quarrel had 
not yet reached the street. On wondering at the 
number, my informant, when the noise had ceased, 
explained the patter as follows: You see, sir, 
there ’s more than 30 houses in this hefe courj^ 
and there ’s not less than ciglit rooms m evelry 
house ; now there ’s nine or ten people in soral^ of 
the rooms, I knows, but just sny lour in every 
room, and cjikulate what that there comes to.” I 
did, and found it,gto my surprise, to he 960. 
‘‘ Well,” conliaued my informant, chuckling and 
nibbing his hands in evident delight at the re- 
sult, “you may as well just tack* a couple a 
hundred on -to the tail o’ them for make-weight, 
as we ’re not werry pertikler about a hundred 
or two one way or the otlier in these here 
places.” 

In this court, up three flijfiits of narrow stairs 
that creaked and trembled at every footstep, and 
in an ill-furnished garret, dwelt the shore-vvorker 
-“a man who, had he been ca^eftil, according to 
his own account at least^ might have mone^y in the 
bank and be the proprietor of the house in whi^ 
he lived. The sewer-huntepjlike the street-people, 
are all known by some peculiar nickname, derived 
chiefly from some personal charn^tfPistic. It 
wDfflW be a waste of time to inquire for them by 
their right names, even if you were acquainted 
with them, for none else would Iftiow them, and 
no intelligence concerning them could be ob- 
tained ; while under the title of Lanky Bill, 
Long Tom, One-eyed George, Short-armed Jack, 
are known to every one. • 

My informant, who is also dignified with a title, 
or as he calls it a “ handle to bis name,” ga-feVie 
following account of bimseK : “ I was bom in 
Birmingham, hut afore I recollects anythink^ we 


came to London. The first thing I remembers is 
being down on the shore at Cuckold's Fint, when 
the tide was out fi'd tip to my knees in mud, and 
a gitting down deeper and de^'per every minute till 
I was picked up by one of the shore-workers. I 
^used to git down there every day, to look at the 
ships and boats a sailing up and down ; I ’d niver 
j be tired a looking at them at that time. At last * 
j frith -r Ipreiiticed me toa blaclcsmith in Bermondsey, 
'ivd th'')i J couldnt rj'it down to •the river when I 
hied, so 1 got to Kate the foffje and the fit e, and 
hlowi iilf ^le helloirs, and couldn't stand the con- 
finement no how , — at Iasi I cuts and runs. After 
sometime they gits me bank aym, but I ciitsag’in. 

1 was determined not to sjand it. L wouldn’t go 
llionicj'or fear I ’a be sent back, so I goes down to 
Cuckold’s P'lnt and there I sits near half the day, 
when who should I see but the old un as had 
picked me up out of the mud when I was n 
sinking, I tells him nil about it, and he takes me 
home along with Wsself, and git^s me a bag and an 
o, and takes me out next day, and shows me 
what to do, and «how8 me the dangerous places, 
and tfle places what are safe, and how to rake in 
tbij mud for rope, and bones, and iron, and that 's 
tho way I coined to be a shore-worker. Lor bless 
you, I’ve worked (hicltold's P’ii#t for more nor 
twenty year. I know places where you ’d go over 
hc^d and cars in the mud, and jist alongside on 
’em you may walk as safe as you can on this floor. 
But it don’t do for a sti anger to tiy it, he ’d wery 
soon*git in, and it^ nift so caSy to git out agin, 

1 cfln tell you. I stay’d with ;the old nn a long 
time, and we used to git lots o’ tin, specially when 
we ’d go to work the sewers. I liked that well 
enough. I could git into small places where the 
old nn couldn’t, and when I ’d got near the grating 
in the street, I ’d searcTi about in the bottom of the 
sewer ; I ’d put down my arm to niy shoulder in 
the mud and brin^ up shillings and half-crowns, 
and lots of coppers, and plenty other things. I 
once found a silver ftig as big as a quart pot, and 
often found spoons and knaves and f»g*ks and every 
thing you can think of. Bless yonr heart *the 
smells nothink ; it’s a roughish* smell at first, but 
iiothiiik near so bad as you thinks, ’cause, you 
see, there ’s sich lots o’ water always a coming 
down the sewer, and the air gits m from the 
gratings, and that helps to sweeten it a bit. 
There ’s some places, Vpecfcilly in the old sewers, 
where they say there ’s foul air, and they tella me 
the foul air ’ill cause instantious d%ath, but I niver 
met with anythink of the kmd, and I think if 
there was sieh a tbihg I should knovi soniethink < 
about it, for I’ve worked the^sewers, off and on, 
for twenty year. "When we comes to a narrow- 
place as v\e don’t kn*ow, we takes the candle out 
of the lantern and fastens it orf the hend of the 
0 , and then runs it up the sewer, and if the light 
stays in, we knows as there a’n’t no danger. Wtf 
used to go up the city sew er at Black friar*- bridge, 
but that > stoj^d up now ; it ’s boarded acrost 
inside. The city wouldn't l«t*us irp if they kuew 
it, ’cause of the damger, they say, but they ddn’t 
care if we hyr’n^t got nothink to eat nor a place to 
put our head* in, while there 'a plenty of money 
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lying there and good for nobody. If you 
caught up it and brought afore the Lord Mayor, 
he ’d give you fourteen days as safe as the 
bellows, BO a good nuiny on us now is afraid to 
wenture in. We don’t wenture as we used |o, 
but still it 's done Ut times. There ’s a many places 
as I knows on where the bricks has fallen down, 
•anM that there 's dangerous ; it 's so delaberated 
that if you touches it With your head or w^th the 
hend of the o, it ,'ill all come down atop o’ you. 
I ’ve often seed as many as a hundred rats at once, 
and they ’re woppers in the sewers, I can te41 you ; 
them there water rats, too, is far more ferociouser 
than any other rats, ^lind, they ’d think nothink of 
tackling a uvin, if they found they couldn’t get 
away no luAv, but il they can why^hey runs by and , 
gits out o’ tlic road. I knows a chap as the rats 
tackled in the sewers ; they bit him hawfully : you 
must ha’ heard on it ; it was him as the water- 
men went in arter when they heard him a shouting 
as they was a rowin’ by. Onlycfor the watermen 
the ruts would ha’ done for him, safe enougli. Do 
YOU recollect he iring on the man pa was found m 
the ’sewers about twelve year ago — oh yon mfist — 
the rats eat every bit of him, and left notlunk but 
his bones. I knowed him well, he was a rig'lar 
shore- worker. « « 

The rats is wery dangerous, that ’s sartain, but 
we always goes three or four on us together, add 
the varmint ’s too wide awake to tackle us then, 
for they know they ’d git off second best. You can 
go a long way in ilie 8ewol^8 if you Hke ; I don’t 
know how far. ^ inver was at the end «un 
them myself, for a cove can’t stop m longer than 
six or sevmi hour, ’cause of the tide ; you must 
be out before that s up. There ’s a inniiy 
branches on ivery side, but we don’t go into 
all; we go where we kndw, and where we’re 
always sure to find somethink, I know a 
place now where there ’s more than two or three 
hundred weight of metal all rusted together, and 
plenty of money among it too^, but it 's too heavy 
to carry it oijt, so it ’ill stop there I s’pose till 
the^world comes to ad’ end. I often brought 
out a piece of indtal lialf a hundred in weight, 
and took it under the harch of the bridge, and 
broke it up v^ith a large stone to pick out the 
money. I 've found sovereigns and half sovereigns 
over and over ag’m, and three on us has often 
cleared a couple of pound apiece m one day out 
of the sewers. But we no sooner got the money 
than tlie publicajt had it. I only wish I ’d back 
all the money I ’ve* guv to tlie publican, and I 
♦ wouldn’t cajje how the wind blew {qec the rest of 
my life. I never tl^ought about taking a hammer 
along with me into the sewer, no; I never thought 
I ’d want it. You can’t go in bvery day, the tides 
don’t answer, and they ’re so pertikler now, far 
more pertikler than formerly ; if you was known 
to touch the traps, yen ’d git hauled up afore the 
Leak. It ’s done fur all that, and though there u 
BO many eyes abou^. The ^‘Johnnys” on the 
water are always ot^ the look out, and if they sees 
any on us about, we has to cut our lucky. We 
shore-workers sometimes does very* well other 
ways. When we hears of a tire anywheres, we 


goes and watches where they shoots the rubbish, 
and then we goes and sifts it over, and washes it 
afterwards, then all the metal sinks to the bottom. 
The way we does it is this here : we takes a 
barrel cut in half, and fills it with watsr, and then 
we shovels in the siftings, and stirs ’em round and 
round ani round with a stick ; then we throws 
out that water and* puts in some fresh, and stirs 
that there round ag*in ; aster A>me time the water 
gets clear, and every thing heavy 's fell to tlie bot- 
tom, and then we sees Avhai it is and picks it out. 
I ’ve made from a pound to thirty shilling a day, at 
that there work on lead alone. The time the Parlia- 
ment Houses was burnt, the rhbbish was shot in 
Hyde Park, and Long J — and I goes to work it, 

I and while we were at it, we didn’t make less nor 
I thrde pounds apiece a day; we found sovereigns 
and half sovereigns, and lots of silven half melted 
away, and jewellery, such as ring/i, and stones, 
and brooches ; but we liever got half paid for 
them, I -found two sets of bracelets for a lady’s 
arms, and took ’em to a jeweller, and he tried 
them jist where the “ great ” heat had melted the 
catch away, and found they was only metal double 
plated, or mse be said as how he ’d give us thirty 
pounds for them ; howsorhever, we takes them 
down to a Jew in Petticoat-lane, who^^ised to buy 
^things of us, and he gives us 7L 10^. for ’em. We 
found so many things, that at last Long J — and 
I got to quarrel about the “ whacking ; ” there was 
cheatin' a goin’ on ; it wasn’t all fair and above 
board as it ought to be, so we gits to hghtiii’, and 
kicks up sich a jolly row, that they wouldn’t let 
us work too more, and takes and buries the whole 
od -the rftbbish. There ’s plenty o’ things under 
the ground along witli it now, if anybody could 
git at them. There was jist two loads o' rubbish 
shot at one time in Bishop Boniier’s-fields, which 
I worked by myself, and what do you think I 
made out of that there] — -why*! made 3^. 68. The 
rubbish was got out of a cellar, what hadn’t been 
stirred for fifty year or more, so I thinks theie 
ought to be somethink in it, and I keeps my eye 
on it, and watches where it ’s shot; then I turns 
to work, and the first thing I gits hold on is a 
chain, which I takes to be copper ; it was so 
dirty, but it turned wit to be all solid goold, and 
I gets 1^, 5s. for it from the Jew ; arter that I 
finds lots o’ coppers, and silver money, and many 
things besides. reason I likes this sort of life 

is, 'cause I can sit down when 1 lUceSj and nobody 
order me about. Wken 1 'in hard up, I 
knows as how I must ilork, and then I goes at it 
like sticks a breaking ; &nd tho’ the times isn’t as 
they was, 4- (^n go now and pick up my four or 
five bob a day, where another wouldn’t knovvjMKV 
to get a brass farden.” 

There is a strange tale in existence among the 
shore-workers, of a race of wild hogs inhabiting the 
sewers in the neighbourhood of Hampstead. The 
story runs, that a sow in young, by some accident 
got down the sewer through an opening, and^ 
wandering away from the spot, littered and reared 
her*ofc8pring in the drain, feeding on the oflkl 
and garbage washed into it continually. Here, it 
is alleged, the breed multiplied exceedingly, and 
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have become almoet iw ferocions as they are 
numerous. This story, apocryphal as it seems, 
has nevertheless its believers, and it is ingeniously 
argued, that the reason why none of the subterra- 
nean animals have been able tc^make their to 
the light of day is, that they could only do so by 
reaching the mouth of the sewer at the»river-side, 
white, in order to arrive at that point, they must 
necessarily eiicount^ the Flee* ditch, which runs 
towards the river with great rapidity, and as it is 
the obstinate nature of a pig to swim against the 
stream, the wild hogs of the ^sewers invariably 
work their way back to their original quarters, and 
are thus never to be seen. What seems strange 
in the matter is, that the inhabitants of Hamp- 
stead never have be%n knowij to see any of these 
animals pass beneath the gratings, nor to Wive 
been disturbed by their gruntings. The reader 
of course can l^elieve as much of the story a8«he 
pleases, and it is right to inform him that the sewer- 
hunters themselves have never yet encountered 
any of the fabulous monsters of the Hampstead 
sewers. 

Of the Mui>-Larks. • 

There is another class Vho may be te^rmed rivor- 
finders, altlipugh their occupation is connected 
only with the shore ; they are commonly known < 
by the name of “rand-larks," from being c^npelled, 
in order to obtain the articles they seek, to wade 
sometimes up to their middle through the mud left 
on the shore by the retiring tide. These poor 
creatures are certainly about the most deplorable 
in their appeaAnce of any I have met widi m the 
course of ray inquiries. They may be seCn of ^ 
ages, from mere childhood to positive decrepitwde, 
crawling among the barges at the various wharfs 
along the river ; it cannot be said that they arc clad 
in rags, for they are scarcely half covered by the 
tattered indescribabfe things that serve them for 
clothing; their bodies are grimed with the foul 
soil of the river, and their torn garm^its stiffened 
up like boards with dirt of every possible de- 
scription. 

Among the mud-larks may be seen many old 
women, and itis indeed pitiable to behold them, espe- 
cially during the winter, bent n|arly double with ago 
and infirmity, paddling and groping among the 
wet mud for small pieces of coal, chips of wood, 
or any sort of refuse washed up lfy*be tide. These 
women always have with them an old basket or 
an old tin kettle, in whidh they put whatever the^ 
chance to find. It usually takes them a whole 
tide to fill this receptacle, 6nt when filled, it is as 
much as the feeble old creatures are aWe to carry 

The mud-larks generally live in some court 
or alley in the neighbourhood s)f the ’river, 
and, as the tide recedes, crowds of boys and 
little gitls, tome old men, and many old women, 
iBAjr observed loitering about the various 
•lairs, watching eagerly fw the opportunity to 
Commeiwe their labours. When the tide is snfit- 
hiwitly low they scatter themselves along^the 
lej^ating from each other, and soon di*- 
*f#CWr Mioiig the craft lying about in every direc- 


tum. This is thi case on both sides of the river, 
as nigh up as there is anything to be found, ex- 
tending as far as ''^yhall-bridge, and as low down 
as Woolwich. le mud-larks themselves, how- 
ever, know only those who reside near them, and 
wnom they are accustomed to eneet in their daily 
pursuits ; indeed, with but few exceptions, these 
people are dull, and apparently stupid ; this is itj-* 
servabjt particularly among tiie boys and girls, who, 
when engaged in searching tl^e mud, .hold but 
little converse one with another. The men and 
wome» fna^ be passed and repassed, but they 
notice no one ; they never speak, but with a stolid 
look of wretchedness they^laA their way through 
the mire, their bodies bent down wlple they peer 
'^anxiously about, ^nd occalioiially stoop^to pick up 
some^altry treasure that falls in their way. 

The mud-larks collect whatever they happen to 
find, such as coals, bits of old-iron, rope, bones, 
and copper nails that drop from ships ivhile lying 
or repairing along shore. Copper nails are the 
most valuable of all the urtifles they find, but 
these they seldgm obtain, as they are always 
drive* from the iieighbouihood of a ship while 
being new- sheathed. Sometimes, the jmunger 
aift bolder mud-larks venture on sweeping some 
empty coal-barge, and oje little felJow with whom 
I spoke, having been lately caught in the act of 
so* doing, had to undergo for the offence seven 
days’ imprisonment in the House of Correction : 
this, he says, he liked much better tlian mud-larking, 
for while he%taid there.he wore a coat and shoes 
and stockings, and though he had not over much 
to eat, he certainly was never afraid of going to 
bed without anything at all— -as he often had to 
do^when at liberty. He thought he would try 
it on again in the winter, he told me, saying, it 
would be so comfortable to have clothes and shoes 
and stockings then, and not be obliged to go into 
the cold wet mud of a morning. 

The coals that^ho mud-larks find, they sell to 
the poor people of l4ie neighbourhood at \d, per 
pot, holding about 14 lbs. The iron and bones 
and rope and copper nails %hich they collect, thej'- 
sell at the rag-shops. They dupose of the iron 
I at C lbs. for Id., the bones at n lbs. a Id., rope 
j a \d. per lb. wet, and ^d. pe^ lb. Ary, and^cop- 
per nails at the rate of id per lb. They oc- 
casionally pick up tools, such as saws and ham- 
mers; these they dispose .of to the seamen for 
biscuit and meat, and sometimes sell them at 
the rag-shops for a few halfpence.* In this man- 
ner they earn from ^\d. to J8d. per da}^ but 
rarely the lajjter sun^; their average irains m:iy 
be estimated at •about 3<i. peg day. The boys, 
after leaving the river, sometimes scrape their 
trousers, and frequent the cab-stands, and try to 
earn a trifle by opening the cab-doors for those 
who enter them, or by holding gentlemen’s horses. 
Some of them go, in the evening, to a ragged 
school, in the neighbourhood of which they live ; 
more, as they say, because other boys go there 
thaiLfrom any desire to learn,** ^ 

At one of the stairs in the neighbourhood of 
the pool, I cqllected about « doaen of these un- 
fortunate cbiiflren; th^e was not one U them 
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ov^et twelve years of age, and ni4ny of them we;-e 
bat six. It would be almost impossibln to describe 
the wretched group, so mbtleyi their appear- 
ance, so extraordinary their dress, and so stolid 
and inexpressive their countenances. Some carried 
baskets, filled with ‘the produce of their mornings 
work, and others old tin kettlei with iron handles. 
<3dlne, for want of these articles, bad old hats filled 
with the bones and coais they had picked ufi; and 
others, more needy still, had actually taken the 
caps from their own heads, and filled them with 
what they had happened to find. I^lie* muddy 
sluhh was dripping from their clothes and utensils, 
and forming a puddlt in, which they stood. There 
did not appear to be among the whole group as 
many filthy cotton rags to their ‘backs ns, when 
stitched together, would have been sufiiciefit to 
form the material of one shirt. There were the 
remnants of one or two jackets among them, but 
so begrimed and tattered that it would have been 
difficult to have determined eithsr the original ma- 
terial or make of t'ne garment. On questioning 
one, he said his father was a coa^backer ; he had 
been dead eigiit years; the boy was nine ^ears 
old. His mother was alive ; she went out charing 
and washing when she could get any such work 
to do. She had<ls. a dayivhen she could get em- 
ployment, but that was not often ; he remembered 
once to have had a pair of shoes, but it was a lorig 
time since. " It is very cold in winter,’' he said, 
“to stand in the mud without shoes,” but he did 
not mind it in summer. He had beefi three years 
mud-larking, and supposed he should remairni a 
mud-lark all his life. What else could he be '( for 
there was nothing else that he knew Aote to do. 
Some days he earned Id., and some days 4d. ; 
never earned Sd. in one day, that would have 
been a “jolly lot of money.” He never found 
a saw or a hammer, he “only wished” he could, 
they would be glad to get hold of them at the 
dolly’s. He had been one Vnonth at school 
before he went mud-larkiil^. Some time ago 
he had gone, to the ragged-school; but he no 
longer went there, for* he forgot it. He could 
neither read nor write, and did not think he could 
learn jf he tried “ ever so much.” He didn’t know 
what religion ^lis father and mother were, nor did 
know what religion meant. Hod was God, he 
said. He had heard he was good, but didn’t 
know what good he w».i to him. He thought he 
was a Christian, but he didn’t know what a 
Christian was. * He had heard of Jesus Christ 
once, when he went to a Catholic chapel, but he 
never heard tell of who or* what h© was, and 
didn’t “particular • care” about knowing. His 
father and mother were born in Aberdeen, but he 
didn’t know where Aberdeert was. London was 
England, and England, he said, was in London, 
but he couldn't tell in what part. He could not 
tell wheie he would go to when be died, and 
didn’t believe any one could tell ‘tAat. Prayers, he 
told me, were what people said to themselves at 
night. Me never said any, and didn’t know a^y ; 
his mother sometimes used to speak to him about 
them, but he could never learn any. • His mother 
didn’t go to church or to chapel, because she had 


no clothes. All the money he got he gave to hU 
mother, and she bought bread with it, and when 
they had no money they lived the best way they 
could. 

Sudn was the amount of intelligence, manifested 
by this unfortunate child. 

Another, was only seven years old. He stated 
that his father was, a sailor who had been hurt on 
board ship, and been unable ifjgo to sea for the 
last two 3 ears. He had two brothers and a sister, 
one of them older than himself; and his elder 
brother was a mud-lark like himself. • The two 
had been mud-larking more than a year; they 
w'ent because they saw other boys go, and knew 
that they got money for the things they found. 
They were often hungry, and, glad to do anything 
to ^et something to eat. Their father was not 
able to earn anything, and their mother could get 
but* little to do. They gave all the money they 
earned to their mother. They didn't gamble, and 
play at pitch and toss when they had got some 
money, but some of the big boys did on the 
Sunday, when they didn’t go a mud-larking. He 
couldn’t tejl why they did nothing on a Sunday, 
“ only they didn’t ;” though sometimes they lookeji 
about to see where the best place would be on the 
next day. He didn’t go to the ragged school ; ho 
^should like to know how to read a book, though he 
couldn’t ^ell what good it would do him. He 
didn’t like mud larking, would be glad of some- 
thing else, but didn’t know anything else that he 
could do. 

Another of the boys was the son of a docjc 
labourer^— -casually employed. Hd was between 
8<K‘n anti eight years of age, and his sister, who 
was* also a mud -lark, formed one of the group. 
The mother of these two was dead, and there 
were three children younger than themselves. 

The rest of the histories may easily be imagined, 
for there was a painful unifonnity in the stories 
of all the children ; they were either the chil- 
dren of the ’very poor, who, by their own im- 
providence or some overwhelming calamity, had 
been reduced to the extremity of distress, or else 
they were orphans, and compelled from utter 
destitution to seek for the means of appeasing their 
hunger in the mud of the river. That the majority 
of this class are ignorant, and without even the 
rudiments of education, and that many of them 
from time to timt rtre committed to prison for petty 
thefts, cannot bo wondered at. Nor can it even 
eioite our astonishment that, once within the walla 
of a prison, and finding how much more comfort- 
able it is than their previous condition, they should 
return to -it ^ repeatedly. As for the " females, 
growing up under such circumstances, the ^osst. 
may be anticipated of them ; and in proof of this 
I have found, upon inquiry, that very many of the 
unfortunate creatures who swell the tide of prostH 
tution in Ratcliff- high way, and other low neigh*' 
bourlioods in the East of London, have origin!^ 
been mud-larks ; and only remained at that 
pation till such time as they* wore capabla 
adapting the more easy and more lucrative kfs iti 
the prostitute. 

As to the numbers and 'oainings of the itW||n 
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larki, the foUewing cnlcuhitiens fall short bf, rather 
than exceed, the truth. From Execution Dock to 
the lower part of Limehouse Hole, there are 14 
stairs or landing-places, by which the mud-larks 
descend to ;the shore in ordaf to pursue their 
employment. There are about as many on the 
opposite side of the water similarly freqyentcd. 

At King James’ Stairs, in Wa<)ping Wall, which 
is nearly a central position, fram 40 to 50 mud- 
larks go down daily to the river ; the nuid-larks 

using” the other stniA are not so numerous. If, 
therefore, we reckon the number of stairs on both 
sides ot the river at 28, and the average number 
of mud-larks frequenting *them at 10 each, we 
shall have a total of 280. Each mud-lark, it 
has been shown, earnjfon an ayera^e Zd. a dav, or 
1^. 6c?. per week ; so that the annual earning#of 
each Avill bo UL 18s., or sny 4/., a year, and hence 
the gross earninffs of the 280 will amount to ratker 
more than 1000/. per annum. 

Eut there are, in addition to the mud-lailcs em- 
ployed in the neighbourhood of what may be 
called the pool, many otliers who work down the 
river at various places as far as Black wall^n the one 
81 jp, and at Deptford, Greenwich, and Woolwich, 
on the other. These fr^uent the neighbourhoods 
of the varioq^ “ yards” along shore, where vessels 
are being built ; and whence, at certain times, 
chips, small pieces of wood, bits of irgn, and 
copper nails, are washed out into the river. There 
is but little doubt that this portion of the class 
earn much more than the mud-laiks of the pool, 
seeing that they are especially convenient to the 
places where tie iron vessels are construq^cd ; so 
that the presumption is, that the number ef 
larks “ at work” on the banks of the Thar^ea 
(especially if we include those above bridge), and 
the value of the property extracted by them from 
the mud of the river, may be fairly estimated at 
double that which fS stated above, or say 550 
gaining 2000/. per annum. 

As Hii illustration of the doctrines* I have en- 
deavoured to enforce throughout this publication, 

I cite the following history of one of the above 
cl^ws. It may serve to teach those who aie still 
scepticftl as to the degrading influence of circum- 
stances upon the poor, that in|ny of the humbler 
classes, if placed in the same easy position as our- 
selves, wmuld become, perhaps, quite as “respect- 
able” members of society. • • 

The 4ad of whom I speak was discovered by 
me now nearly two yea» ago “ mud-larkitig ” o» 
the banks of the river neaa the docks. He was 
a quick, intelligent little fellow, and had been at 
the business, he told me, about three ^*.ars. He 
had |aken to mud-larking, he saidf because his 
clothes were too bad for him to look for any- 
thing better. He worked every ^ay, with 20 
or 30 boys, who might all be seen at day- 
break with their trowsers tucked up, groping 
about, and picking out the pieces of coal from 
the Biud oh ^the banks of the Thames. He went 
bite tho river up to hU knees, and in searching 
tie mud he often ran pieces of glass and 5o»g 
wdU into his feet. When this was the case, he 
wiWttbeme and dressed the wounds, but returned 


to jthe river-side^directly, “ for should the tide 
come up,” he added, without my having found 
something, why I|>|i|st starve till next low tide.” 
In the very cold weather he and his other shoe- 
less companions used to stand in the hot water 
thiw ran down the riv'er side irom some of the 
•steam-flictories^to warm their frozen feet. 

At first he found it difficult to keep his footing 
in the fnud, and he hod known many beginners 
fall in. He came to my house, aj my request, the 
morning after my first meeting with him. It 
was thtadepfth of winter, and the poor little fellow 
was nearly destitute of clothing. His trousers 
were worn away up to his knws, he had no shirt, 
and his legs and feet (v^hich were bare) were 
covered with chiWilains. On being questioned by 
me he^ga\e the following account of his life : — 

He was fourteen years old. He had two 
sisters, one fifteen and the other twelve year'^ of 
age. His fatlier had been dead nine years. Tlie 
man had been a ^oal-whipper, and, from getting 
his work from one of the pubhean employers in 
those da 3 ' 8 , had become a confirmed drunkard, 
When# he married he held a situation in a ware- 
house, where his wife managed the first year to 
sav^ 41. 10.1. out of her husband’s earnings ; but 
from the day he took tg coal-whipping she had 
never saved one halfpenny, indeed she and her 
chiidren were often left to starve. The man 
(whilst in a state of intoxication) had fallen be- 
tween two barges, and the injuries he received 
had been so# sever* thqt he had lingered in n 
heljjess state for three years before his death. 
After her husband’s decease the poor woman’s 
neighbours subscribed 1/. 55. for her; with this 
sum she opened a greengrocer’s shop, and got on 
very well for five years. 

When the boy was nine years old bis mother 
sent him to the Red Lion school at Green-bank, 
near Old Gravel-lane, Ratcliffe-high way ; she paid 
Id. a week fur hi» learning. He remained there 
for a year ; then tfip potato-rot came, and his 
mother lost upon all she bought. About the 
same time two of her cu8t«ners died* 30,?. in her 
debt; this loss, together with the potato-disease, 
completely ruined her, and the \^hole family had* 
been in the greatest poverty from^that period. 
Then she was obliged to take all her children 
from their school, that they might help to keep 
themselves as best they cquld. Her eldest giil 
sold fish in the streets, and the boy went to the 
river-side to “ pick up’' his living; The change, 
however, was so great that shortly afterwards 
t*he little fellow lay ill eighteen weeks with tho 
ague. As soon es the hoy recovered ftis mother 
and his two sisters were “ fkkeu bad ” with 
a fever. The poor wioman went into the “ Great 
House, ” and the children were taken to the Fever 
Hospital. When the mother returned home she 
was too weak to work, and all she had to depend 
on was what her boy brought from the river. 
They had nothing to eat and no money until 
the little fellow had been do^ to the shore n^d 
pickfd up some coals, selling them for a trifle. 
“ And hard enough he had to work for what be 
got, poor boy,» said hit mother to me on m future 
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ordure should bo removed fro|(i both within and 
around their dwellings as soon as it is generated, 
but nature, ever working in a circle and repro- 
ducing m the same ratio a8‘s^.e\le8troys, has made 
this same ordure not only the cause of present 
disease wlien allowed to remain within the city, 
but the means of future health and sustcnancQ, 
^hen removed to the fields.* 

In a leading articjp in the Morning O^ronicle, 
written about two years since, I said — 

That man gets his bones from the rocks and 
his muscles from the atmosphere, in hevond all 
doubt. The iron in his blood and the lime in 
his teeth were originally in the soil. But these 
could not be in bis *body unless they had pre- 
viously fprmed part of Jus food.^ And yet we can 
neither live on air nor on stones. We,caniuJ. 
grow fat upon lime, and iron is positively indi- 
gestible in our stomachs. It is by means of the 
vegetable creation alone that we are enabled to 
convert the mineral into flesh and blood. The 
only apparent usq of herbs and plants is to change 
the inorganic earth, air, and water, into organic 
substances fitted for the nutfition of i^iimals. 
The little lichen, which, by moans of the oxalic 
acid that it secretes, decomposes the rocks to w&ich 
it clings, and fits their lime lor ‘assimilation ’ with 
higher organiSms, is, as^lt were, but the primitive 
bone-rnaker of the world. I?y what subtle trpns-* 
mutation inorganic nature is changed into organic, 
and dead inert matter quickened with life, is far 
beyond us even to conjecture. Suf^ce it tl^at an 
express apparatus is re^uire'd for the process — a 
special mechanism to convert the ^ crust of the 
earth,’ as it is called, into food for man and beast. 

“ Now, in Nature everything moves iif^a circle 
— perpetually changing, and yet ever retur#.ing 
to the point whence it smarted. Our bodies are 
continually decomposing and recomposing — indeed, 
the very process of breathing is but one of de- 
composition. As animals live on vegetables, even 
BO IS the refuse of the animal the vegetable’s food. 
The carbonic acid which oimes from our lungs, 
and which Js poison us to inhale, is not only 
the viul air of palants, but positively their nutri- 
ment. With tjie same wondrous economy that 
marks all creation, it has been ordained that what 
is unfitted fihr the support of the superior organisms, 
is of all substances the best adapted to give 
strength and vigour to the inferior. That which 
we excrete as pollutidb to our system, they seciete 
as nourishment to theirs. Plants are not only 
Nature’s scavehgers but Nature’s purifiers. They 
remove the lilth from the earth, as well as dis- 
infect the«atmosphere, and ffc it Jo bb breathed by 
a higher order of •beings. Without the vegetable 
creation the animal could neither have been nor 
be. Plants not only fitted (he earth originally for 
the residence of man and the brute, but to this 
day they continue to render it habitable to us. 
For this end their nature has been made the very 
antithesis to ours. The process by which we live 
is the process byiphich they are destroyed. That 
which supports respiration in us produces put**efac- 
tion in them. What our lungs throw olF, their lungs 
absorb-— what our bodies reject, theif roots imbibe. 


** Hence, in order that the balance of waste 
and supply should be maintained — that the prin- 
ciple of universal compensation should be kept up, 
and that what is rejected by us should go to the 
stispmance of plants, Nature has given us several 
instinctive motives to remove our refuse from us. 
She has not only constituted that which we egest 
the mostf loathsome of all things to our senses and 
imagination, but*' she has rendered its effluvium 
highly pernicious to bur 'health — sulphuretted 
hydrogen being at once tire most deleterious and 
offensive of all gases. Consequently, as in all other 
cases where the* great law of Nature has to be 
enforced by special sanctions, a double motive has 
been given us to do that which it is necessary for us 
to do, and thus it has been made not only advan- 
t^eous to us to remove oifr refuse to the fields, 
but positively detrimental to our health, and dis- 
gusting to our senses, to keep it in Che neighbour- 
liood of our houses. * 

“ In every well-regulated State, therefore, an 
effective and rapid means for carrying off the or- 
I dure of the people to a locality where it may be 
fruitful instead of destructive, becomes a most im- 
portant consideration. Both the health and the 
weal th of the nation depeqd upon it. I f to make tVo 
blades of wheat grow where one grew before is to 
confer a benefit on the world, suAly to remove 
that which will enable us at once to do this, and 
to purfty the very air which we breathe, as well 
as the water which wc drink, must be a still greater 
boon to society. It is, in fact, to give the com- 
munity not only a double amount of food, but a 
double amount of health to enjoy yJL We ore now 
^eginn!ng to understand this. Up to the present 
nine we have only thought of removing our refuse 
-^the idea of using it never entered our minds. 
It was not until science taught us the dependence 
of one order of creation upon another, that we 
began to see that what appeaced worse than worth- 
less to us was Nature’s capital — wealth set aside 
for future production.” 

In connection with this part of the subject, 
viz., the use of human refuse, I would here draw 
attention to those erroneous notions, as to the 
multiplication of the people, which teach us to 
looK upon the increases of the population beyoau 
(‘ertaiu limits as the greatest possible evil that caa 
befall a community. Population, it is said, mul- 
tiplies itself in a geometrical ratio, whereas the 
produce of the* laud is inoi eased only in arith- 
metical proportion; that is to say, while thi 
^>eople aie augnmented alter the i*ate of — 

- 4 sr^ 10 32 64 

the quaiijjitv ol food for thorn can be extended 
only in the following dogi eos : — 

2 4 6 " 8 10 12 ‘ 

The caust of this is said to be that, after a certain 
stage in tiiC cultivation of the soil, the increase 
of ;he produce from land is not in proportion to 
the increase of labour dovoted to it ; that is to 
say, doubling the labour does not double the 
c^o^; and hence it is asserted that the human 
race increasing at a quicker rate than the food, 
insufficient sustenance must bo the neceitory lot 
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of a portion of the people in eveiy densely-popu- 
lated community. ^ 

That men of intelligence and education should 
h^ve been persuaded by so plausible a doctrine at 
the time of iu first promulgation may be readily 
conceived, for then the notions concerning organic 
chemistry were vague in the extreme, |ind the 
great universal law of Waste and^iipply remained 
to be fully developedli; bat tha^ men pretending 
to the least scientific l^owledge should in these 
days be found advocating the Population Theory 
is only another of thf many proofs of the indispo- 
sition of even the strongest minds to abandon 
their pet prejudices. A8*suredly Malthus and 
Liebig are incompatible. If the new notions as 
to the chemistry of Aqgetation^be true, then must 
the old notions as to population be utterly un- 
founded. If what we excrete plants secrete — if 
what we exhalc^they inspire — if our refuse isthetr 
food — then it follows that to increase the population 
is to increase the quantity of manure, while to in- 
crease the manure is to augment the food of plants, 
and consequently the plants themselves. If the 
plants nourish us, we at least nourish them. It 
seQjns never to ha\e occurred to the economists 
that plants themselves ftqimed sustenance, and 
consequently gtbey never troubled tliemsches to 
inquire whence they derived the elements of their 
growth. Had they done this they would ne^‘r base 
even expected that a double quantity of mere 
l.iboui upon the soil should have doubled the pro- 
duce ; but they would rather have seen that it was 
utteily impossible for the produce to be doubled 
without the fod^ in the soil being doubl«id like- 
wise ; that is to say, they tvould have prtreeivi# 
that plants could not, whatever the labour exerti^ 
upon their cultivation, extract the elements of 
their organization from the earth and air, unless 
those elements previously existed in the land and 
atmosphere in which they grew, and that such 
elements, moreover, 'could not exist there without 
some organic being to egest them. • 

This doctrine of the universal Compensation 
Attending throughout the material world, and 
more especially through the animal and vegetable 
kingdom, is, perhaps, one of the grandest and 
most consoling that science bg^s yet revealed to 
us, making each mutually dependent on the 
other, and so contributing each to the other’s 
support. Moreover it is the mfr# comforting, as 
enabling us almost to demonstrate the falsity of a 
creed which is opposed t8 every generous impulse 
of our nature, aud which i8 utterly irreconcilable 
with the attributes of the Creator. 

Thanks to organic chemistry,” i said two 
years* ago in the Morning Ohroni^Cf ** we are 
beginning to wake up. Science has taught us 
that tlie removal of the ordure ol^ towns to the 
fields 18 a question that concerns not only our 
health, but, what is a far more important con- 
sideration with us, our breeches pockets. What 
we, in our ignorance, had mistaken for refuse of 
the vilest kind, we have now learned to regard as 
bein^ with reference to its fertilizing virtuei, < a 
precious ore, running in rich veins beneath the 
eur&oe of our streets.’ Whereas, if allowed to 


reek and seethe ill cesspools within scent of our 
very* hearths, or to pollute the water that we 
use t(f quench ouf Hiirst and cook our food, it 
becomes, like all wealtn badly applied, convened 
into ‘poison:’ as Romeo says of gold to the 
apothecary — • 

‘Doing more mnrdcrsfn this loathsome world 

Than tJiose poor compounds which thou mayst not 
seliy 

“ Formerl}', in our eagerness to get rid of the 
pollution, we had literally not looked beyond our 
noses ; hie«ceP our only care was to carry off the 
nuisance from the immediate vicinity of our own 
residences. It was no matter 4o us what became 
of it, so long as it did no^ taint the atmosphere 
abound ns. This the xevy Instincts of* oar nature 
had mrffie objectionable to us ; so wo laid down 
just as many drams and sewers us would carry 
our night-soil to the nearest stream ; and thus, 
instead of poisoning the air that we breathed, we 
poisoned the water Jthat we drank. Then, as the 
town extended — for cities, like *11108010 work, are 
put together piecegieal — street being dovetailed to 
street, kiko county to county in our children’s geo- 
graphical puzzles — each new row of houses tailed 
on ifti drains to those of its neighbours, without any 
iiiquity being made as tg whether jthey were on 
jhe same level or not. The consequence of this 
is, tkat the sewers in many parts of our metropolis 
are subject to an ebb and flood like their central 
stream, so that the pollution which they remove 
at low*- water, *they r^gul^rly brings back at high- 
water to the very doors of the houses whence 
they carried it. * 

“ Acq^rding to the average of the returns, from 
18^ to 1846, we are paying two millions every 
year for guano, bone-dust, and other foreign fer- 
tilizers of our soil. lit 1845, we employed no 
fewer than 683 ships to bring home 220,000 tons 
of animal manure from Ichaboe alone ; and yet 
we are every day emptying into the Thames 
115,000 tons of a substance which has been 
proved to be possessed of even greater fertilizing 
powers. With 200 tons •£ the sewage that we 
are wont to regard as refuse, applied to the irriga- 
tion of one acre of meadow land,*seven crops, we 
are told, have been produced in the ^ear, each of 
them worth from 6L to 7/. ; so that, considering 
the produce to have been doubled by these means, 
w’e h.i\e an increase of upwards of 201, per acre per 
annum etYccted by the application of that refuse to 
the siuface of our fields. This return is at the rate 
of 101. for every 100 tons of %ewage ; and, since 
the total anjpunt o4 refuse discharged into the 
Thames from thte sewers of the metro*polis is, in 
round nimiberg, 40,000,000 tons per annum, it 
follows that, according to such estimate, we avft 
positively wasting 4,000,000L of money every year ; 
or, rather, it costs us that amount to poison Ute 
waters about us. Or, granting that the fertiliz- 
ing power of the raetrqpolitan refuse is — as it is 
saui to be — as great for arable as for pasture- 
laiK^, then for every 200 ftms of manure that 
we now cast away, we might have an increase of 
at least 20^ bushels of com per acre. Conse- 
quently the dhtire 40,000,000 tons of sewage, if 
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appH«d to fatten the land insteCd of to poisonotlie 
water, would, at such a rate of increase, jswell 
OUT produce to the extent^^f ^,000,000 bushels 
of wheat per annum. Calculating then that each 
of these bushels would yield 16 quartern lo^es, 
it would follow that we fling into the Thames no^ 
less than 246,000,000 lbs. Of bread every year ; 
^r, still worse, by pouring into the ri||;er that 
which, jf spre-'id upon our fields, would enable 
thousands to live, we convert the elements of 
life and health into the germs of, disease and 
death, changing into slow but certain pAiiloiis that 
which, in the subtle transmutation of organic 
mature, would b^conv? acres of life-sustainiiig 
►rain.” I <ihall have, more to say subsequently 
m this waste and its consequences. ^ c. 

These considerations show liow vastly import- 


ant it is that in the best of all possible ways 
we should collect^ remove, and use the scavengery 
and. excrementitious matter of our streets and 
houses. 

Now the removal of the refuse 6f London is 
no slight task, consisting, as it does, of the cleans- 
ing of 1^^50 miles of streets and roads; of col- 
lecting the dusV from 800,000 dust-bins ; of 
emptying (according to 'tbe Veturns of the Board 
of Health) the same nutfsiber of cesspools, and 
sweeping near upon 3,000,000 chimneys. 

A task so vafft it might naturally be imagined 
would give eraploymeiit to a number of hands, 
and yet, if we trusted the returns of the Occupa- 
tion Abstract of 1841, the whole of these stupen- 
dous operations are;performe*d by a limited number 
of individuals. 


EETUllN OE THE NUMBER OF SWEEPS, ‘DUSTMEN, AND NIGHTM,EN IN THE 
METROPOLIS, ACCORDING TO THE CENSUS OF 1841. 


i 

c 

TcS^tal. 

« 

Males. 

Females. 


20 years anft 
upwards. 

Under 20. 

20 years and 
^ upwards. 

Under 

t. 4^ 

Ohimney Sweepers 

1033 

619 

370 

u ‘i 


Scavengers and Nightmen . . . 

254’ 

227*- 

10 

17 



* I am informed by persons pi the ^rade th?t the 
“ females ” here *mentionfed as chimney-sweepers, 
and scavengers, anti nightmen, must be such widows 
or daughters of sweeps and nightmen as have suc- 
ceeded to their businesses, for that no women work 
at such trades ; excepting, perhaps, in the manage- 
ment and care of the soot, vi assisting to empty and 
fill the bags. Many females, however, are em- 
ployed in sifting dust, but the calling of the dust- 
man and dustwoman is not so fuuch as noticed in 
the population returns. , 

According to the occupation abstract of the 
previous fletfennial peyod, the number of males 
of 20 years and eipwards (for none others were 
mentioned) pup^ming the same callings in the 
metropolis ii^ 1831, were as follows : — 

yoot and chimney-sweepers . . . 421 

Nightmen and scavengers . . .130 

Hence the increase in the adult male operatives 
belonging to these trades, between 1831 and 1841, 
was, for Chimpey-sweeps, 198 ; and Scavengers 
and Nightmen, 97. 

But those retunis are preposterously incorrect. 
In the first place it was nol until i842 that the 
parbamentary enactment prohibiting the further 
employment of climbing-boys for the purpose of 
sweeping chimneys came into operation. At that 
time the number of inhabited houses in the 
metropolis was in round numbers 250,000, 
and calculating these to have contained only 
eight rooms each, there would have been at the 
least 2,000,000 chilmeys to sweep. Now, accord- 
ing to the government returns above cited-^'^the 
London climbing-boys (for the masters did not and 
could not climb) in 1841 numbered«Lnly 370; at 
which rate there would have been but one boy to 


no less than 5400 chimneys ! Pursuing the same 
mode of testing the yalidity of the official” 'state- 
ments, ^we find, as the nightmenrgencrally work 
^ gangs of four, that each of the 63, or say 64, 
gjyigs comprised in the census returns, would have 
had 4000 cesspools to empty of their contents ; 
while, working both as scavengers and nightmen 
(for, according to the census, they were the only 
individuals following those oiJCupations in London), 
they would after their noctunial labours have 
had about, 27 miles of streets and roads to 
cleanse — a feat which would ceitainly have 
thrown the scavengering prowess of Hercules 
into the shade. 

Under the respective heads of the dustmen, 
nightmen, sweeps, and scavengers, I shall give an 
account of the nuiSbera, &c., employed, and a re- 
sume of the whole. It will bo suffieient here to 
mention that my investigations lead to the con- 
clusion that, of men working as dustmen (a portion 
qf wIkXii are employed &s nightmen and scaven- 
gers) there are at present about 1800 in the 
metropolis. The census of 1841, as I have 
pointed out, mentions no dustman whatever ! 

But I ha\^} so often had instances of the defects 
of this national numbering of the people that T have 
long since ceased to place much faith in its returns 
connected with the humbler grades of labour. 
The costermongers, for example, I estimate at 
about 10,000, whereas the government reports, as 
has been before mentioned, ignore the very exist- 
ence of such a class of people, and make the 
eqtice hawkers, hucksters, and pedlars of the 
metropolis to amount to no more than 2045. 
Again, the London coal labourers, heavers, and 
porters ” are said, in the census of 1 841, to be 
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only tTOO in nnmber ; I find, hpwew, tl»t there 
are no less than 1800 registered ^ eoal-whippers, 
and as many coal porters j so that I am in no way 
inclined to give great credence to the ** official 
enumerations,” The difficulties which beselT the 
perfection of such a document ase almost in- 
superable, and I have already heard of returns 
for the forthcoming document, snade by ignorant 
people as to their caicupations, •which already go 
far to nullify the fact| in connection with the 
employment of the ignoiant and profligate classes 
of the metropolis. • , 

Before quitting this part of the subject, viz. 
the extent of surface, the* length of stieets, and 
the number of houses tliroughout the metropolis 
requiring to be contiiyially clct^nsed of their refuse, 
as well as the number of.peopJe as continually A- 
gaged in so tleansing them, ^et me here append 
the last retuniij of the Eegistrar General, copiBd 
from the census of 1$51, as to the dimensions 
and contents of the metropolis according to that 
functionary, so thafthey may be compared with 
those of the metropolitan police before given. 

In Wcale’s London Lxhihifed,'’ wlgch is by 
fa^ the most coinprelicnsivo description of the 
metropolis that I have sAm, it is stated that it is 

only possil)^ to adopt a general idea of the 
giant city,” as its precise boundaries and extent 
cannot be defined. On the north of the '.^hurnes, 
we arc told, London extends to Edmonton and 
Einchley ; on the west it stretches to Acton and 
Hi^lfcicrsmith ; on the east it reaches Leyton and < 

; while on the south of the Thames the 
metropolis is Utid to embrace Wandsitvorth, 
Rtrcatham, Lewisham, Woolwich, and Pluftisteadii^ 

To each of these points,” says Mr. Weale, b«fc 
upon what authority he does not inform us, con- 
tinuous streets of houses reach ; bat the solid 
mass of houses lies wdthm narrow bounds — with 
these several long arms extending from it. The 
greatest length of street, from east to west,” he 
adds, ‘Ms about fourteen miles, and frifhi north to 
south about tliirteen miles. The solid mass is 
about seven miles by four' miles, so that the 
ground covered with houses is not less than 20 
square miles.” 

Mr. McCulloch, in his “ LondG§. ml 850 - 51,” has 
a passage to the same effect. He says, “ The con- 
tinued and rapid increase of buildings renders it 
difficult to ascertain the extent q4 liie metropolis 
at any particular period. If we include in it those 
parts olily that present a «olid mass of houses, it® 
length jErom east to west may be taken at. six 
miles, and its breadth froth north to .south at 
about three miles and a half. There however, 
a nearlv continuous line of houses from Black wall ' 
to Chelsea, a distance of about seven miles, and 
from Walworth to Holloway, of foiy and a half 
miles. The extent of surface covered by buildings 
is estimated at about sixteen square miles, or 
above 10,000 acres, so that M. Say, the cele- 
brated French economist, did not really indulge in ' 
hyperbole when he said, * Lomlres nest pliis une 
ville : c*€st nne 'province coiiverte de maisotif!^ ' 
(London is no longer a town : it is a province 
covered with houses).” 


The Governm^t authoritief, however, appear 
to nave very different notions from either of tlia 
above gentlemen Infli to the extent of the metro- 
polis. 

^he limits of London, as at present laid down 
by the Eegist^ General, inc^de 176 parii^eg, 
•besides several preciwets, liberties, and extra-paro- 
chial jiaces, comprising altogether about lll^ 
square miles. According to* the old bills of mor- 
tality, London formerly includgd only 148 pa- 


rishes, w'bich were located as follows ; — 

Pari^Ss within the walls of the city . . 97 

Parishes without the walls ..... 17 

Parishes in the city and»lib^ties of West- 
minster . ... . . # ^. . 10 

• Ou^parisbes in Middlesex and Surrey . 24 


148 

Tlic parishes which have been annexed to the 
above at different periods since the commencement 
of the present cent^iry are : — ^ 

P.irLIies added by the late Mr. Eickman 
(ftec#Pop. Abstracts, 1801-31) (including 
(ihelsea, Kensington, Paddington, St. 
ISarylebonc, and St. Pancras) .... 5 

ParKshes added by the ^legistrar ^General, 

1838 (including Hainmerbraith, Fulham, 

Sitokc Newington, Stratford-le-Bow, Brom- 
ley, Camberwell, Deptford, Greenwich, and 


Woolwich) . . ' 10 

PaiisW>8 add»d by* the Eegistrar General 
in, 1844 (including Clapham,* Battersea, 
Wandsworth, Putney, Lower^ooting, and 

Streatham) 6 

Parishes added by the Eegistrar General in 
1^46 (comprising Hampstead, Charlton, 
Plumstoad, Elthani, Lee, Kidbroke, and 
Lewisham) 7 

Total number of pwishes in the metropolis, 
as defined by the I^‘gistrar General . .176 


The extent of London, according tt> the limits 
assigned to it at the several pwriods above men- 
ioned, was — 

Stat. Acres, Sq. oules. 
London witliin the old bills * 
of mortality, from 1726 . 21,080 32 

London, within the limits 
adopted by the late Mr. 

Eickman, 1S01--31 . . 29,850 46 

London, within the limits • 
adopted by the Registrar • 

General, d 838 -4S . . 44,850 70 

London, within the limits • 
adopted by the Eegistrar 
General, 1844-46 . . 55,650 87 ‘ 

London, within the limits 
adopted by the Eegistrar 
General in 1847-51 . . 74,070 115 

‘^London,” observes Mr. Weale, ‘‘has now 
jwall|wcd np many cities, td^s, villages, and 
separate jurisdictions. The four coinnKmwealtlu, or 
kingdoms, of the Middle Saxons, East Saxons, the 
South Rick, anTl the Kentwaras, once ruUd over 
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it« surfiiM. It now embraces llae 'episcopal^ies 
of,l 4 ondon and Westminster, the towns of Wool- 
wich, Peptford, and Wands^vtfcth, the watering 
places of Hampstead, Highgate, Islington, Acton, 
and Kilburn, the fishing town of Barking, the 
once secluded and' ancient villages of Ham, Horn- 
sey, Sydenham, Lee, Kensington, Fulham, Lam-*** 
< iJeth, Clapham, Paddington, iliickney, (^Ihelsea, 


Stoke Newington, Newington Batts, Blumstead, 
and many others. 

The 176 parishes now included by the Ee^strar 
General within the boundaries of the metropolis, are 
arranged by him ^nto five districts, pf which the 
areas, population, and number of inhabited houses 
were on^tho 31st of March, 1851, as undermen- 
tioned : — 


TABLE SHoVlNQ THE AREA, NUMBER OF INHABITED HOCTSES. AND POPU- 
LATION OF THE DIFFilRfiHT PARTS OP THE METROPOLIS, 1841-61. 


c 

1 ^ 

Divisujnb of MExaoroLirf. 


Statute 
A( res. ^ 

n 

Population. 

Inhabited Houses. 


‘jail. 


i 

1«41. 

].V>1. 

West Bistjiicts. 
Kensington 


7,8G0 

74,898 

119,990 

I0,9Cf 

17,292 

7,029 

Chelsea . , , ^ 


780 

40,243 

56,543 

5,648 

7,630 

St. George’s, Hahover-square 


1,090 

CG,657 

73,207 

8,795 

Westminster . . . * 


840 

56,802 

65,609 

6,439 

6,647 

St. Martin’s-iii-tho-Fields * . 


♦ 2G0 

25,132 

24,557 

2,4a9 

2,323 

St. James’s, Westminster . 


165 

37,457' 

36,426 

3,590 

3,462 

Noiitii Pistrictb’. 
Marylebone ^ . 


1.490 

138,383 

157,679 

14,169 ,, 

15,955 

Hampstead (added 1846) 


2,070 

, 10,109 

11,986 

1,411 

1,719 

Pancras .... 


2,660 

129,9<?9 

167,198 

14,766 

18,731 

Islington . • , . 


3,050 

65,779 

95,154 

8,508 

13,558 

Hackney .... 


3,950 

42,328 

58,424 

7,192 

9,861 

Central PrsTricrg. 

St. Giles’s . « . 

ti 

250 

54,378 

54,062 

4,959 

4,778 

Strand .... 


163 

43,6<67 

44,446 

4,32f 

3,938 

Holbom . 


188 

'i;.44,582 

46,571 

4,603 

4,517 

Clerkenw'ell 


3^.0 

#56,799 

64,705 

6,946 

7,259 

St. Luke’s .... 


240 

49,908 

54,058 

6,385 

6,421 

East London , 


1 1230 

39,718 

44,407 

4,796 

4,785 

West London 


29,183 

28,829 

3,010 

2,745 

London, City of . 


^ tZ70 

56,009 

55,008 

*7,921 

7,329 

East Districts. * 
Shoreditch . . , * . 

• 

620 

i 83,564 

' 109,209 

12,642 

15,433 

Bethnal (j^i’ccn . 


760 

74,206 

90,170 

11,782 

13,370 

Whitechapel . * , 

St. George’s in ‘the East 


816 

71,879 

79,756 

8,834 

8,832 


230 

41,416 

48,375 

6,985 

1 6A51 

Ktepney , i i • • 


2,518 

90,831 

110,669 

14,864 

16,34& 

Poplar \ 

• 

I,25Q 

31,171 

47,167 

6,066 

6,882 

South Districts. 

St, Saviour’s, Southwark 


* 

33,027 

1 

35,729 

1 

4,659 

' 4,618 

St. Olave’s, South wdrk , 


t * 

19,869 

19,367 

2,523 

1 2,365 

Bermondsey 

St. George’s, ‘South wai-k 


i 620 

35D02 
» 46,718 

48,128 

5,674 

1 7,095 


1 *590 

51,826 ’ 

6,663 

r,005 

Newington . ’ . 


630 

54,693 

64,805 

9,370 

10,468 

Lambeth . . . * . ^ 


8,640 

116,072 

139,240 

17,791 

20,520 

Wandsworth (added 1343) . 


10,800 

39,918n 

, 50,770 

6,459 

8,290 

Camberwell . • • 


4,570 

39,931 

64,668 

6,843 

9,417 

Eotherhithe • • • 


690 

18,940 

17,778 

2^20 

2,884 

GhreenwicU , . . • 


4,570 

81,126 

, 99,404 

11,995 

14,428 

Lewisham (added 1846) » 


16,850 

23,051 

34,831 

3,966 

5,986 

Total London Division * 

• 

74,070 

j 

1,948,369 

2,361,640 

1 262,737 

307,722 


* The are* of the dtatricU of St. Saviour an^St. Olavc^ncluded in that returned for St. Oeoree, Southwitk. 
t The area here suted is that of the city without the walls, and includes White Friars prednct and Holy 

Trinity, Minones, both belonging toother districts. ; 

^ This area is that of the city withlh the walls, and does not include White Friars, which belongs to <be distnct* 
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In order to be able to compare the average 
density of the population in the various parts of 
London, I have made a calculation as to the num- 
ber of persons and houses to the acre, as well as the 
number of inhabitants to each house. I have 
also computed ‘the annual rate increase of fhe 
population from 1841-51, in the several localities 
here mentioned, and append the result, will 


be seen that, while what are popularly known ns 
the yburbs have jpcreased, both in houses and 
population, at a considerable rate, some of the more 
central parts of on the contrary, have de- 

creased not only in the number of people, but in 
the number of dwellings as well. This has been the 
case *in St. Martin’s-in-the-Fiel(ig, St. James's, 
Westminster, SL Gile^ and the City of London. 


TABLE SHOWING THE INCREASE OF THE rOFULATION AND INHABITED 
HOUSES, AS WfeLL AS THE NUMBER OF PEOPLE AND HOUSES TO EACH 
ACRE, AND THE NUMBER OF PERSONS TCf SlACII HOUSE IN THE DIF- 
FERENT PARTS OF THE METROPOLIS IN 1841-51. 


• • 

• 

• 

Yeatlv 
crc.-isc of 
{mlation per 
annum, from 
ia41-51. • 

Ve-HTlv Jn- 
crcasc of 1 n- 
habited 
Ilonsc.s, fiom 
JJJ41-.51, 

• 

Number of 
People to the 
Acre, 1051. 

Number of 
Inhabited 
Houses to the 
Acre, 1 »j1 , 

Number of 
Per.sons to 
each 
House, 
10.51. 

AVest Districts. 

Kensington .... 

Chelsea ..... 

St. George’s, Hanover-squaro 
W^tminster . . • . 

St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields 

St.- James's, Westminster 

North Districts. 
Marylebone . . , 

Hampstead ..... 

^t. Pancras ..... 
Islington ..... 
Hackney . •* . , , 

Central Districts. 

^t. Giles’s 

Strand 

Hoi born 

Dlerkcnwell .... 

Luke’s . . •. 

East and West London 
bondon City . . . , 

East Districts. 

Shoreditch ..... 
3ethnal-green .... 
ifVhitechapel .... 

it. George ’s-in-the-Edst 
itepney , , . . • . 

^oplar ..... 

South Districts. 

It, Saviour's, St Glare’s, and St* 
George’s, Southwark * . 
lermondsey • ♦ # . 

Newington ♦ . ! 

iombeth . * . . ’ 

V’ands worth . . . ^ 

/ambd^well • ♦ , ! 

lotherhithe . . ! i 

Ireenwicb , , , , • 

icwisham ♦ . . . . 

4,500*2 
1,G30*0 
• 055 0 
880 7 
iker. 57 ‘5* 
103 !♦ 

1,^20 6 
187 7 
3,722-1) 
3,037-5 
1,J00 6 

clocy. 31*5''^ 
77*9* 
203-9 
700 G 
415 0 1 

483 0 
^crr. 10 1'' 

2,564*5 
1,596-4 
787*7 
695.9 
1,983*8 
1,593 6 

7%30-7^ 

1,312-6^ 

1,011*2 

2,316*8 

*^1,085*2 

1,473*7 

383*8 

1,827*9 

1,178*0 

633 0 
108*1 
11*6 
• 20 8 

dccr. 11‘0* 
13 O'^ 

• 

l7S*6 
30*8 
31)^1*5 
.505*0 
:*19 2 

Jeer. 18*1* 
r/c’C)*.»38*9* 
Jeer. 8*6 \ 
31*3 
3*6 

Jeer. 27*6* 
dicr. 59 2^ i 

279-1 I 
158-8 

deer. *2’' 
16-6 
198*2 
181-6 

13*8 

142*1 

109*8 

272*9 

1831 

•257*4 

41*4 

242*8 

197*0 

• 

15*2 

f2-4 

07*1 

80-4 

94-3 

220*7 

105 8 

5*? 

. 64*3 

3r*5 
14*7 

216*2 
272*2 
247*7 . 
202*2 
225*2 
318*4 

151*0 

• 

1761 

118*6 

252-3 

210*3 

43*9 

37*7 

181*2 
77*6 
102*8 
• -38*2 

4*7 

12*4 

25*f 

21*7 

2*1 

*2*2 

9-7 

8-0 

8*2 

8*9 

► 20 9* 

103 

*8 

7-2 

4*4 

-2*3 

19*1 
24*1 
24*0 
22*6 
20*7 , 
32*7 
19*8 

. 24*8 , 

17*5. 
2^;9 
2C*7 

6*4 • 
6*5 

• 

23*7 

11*2 

16*6 

5*6 
• -7 

2*0 

4*1 

31 

•3 

6*91 

7-4, 

8*8 

9*8 

10-5 

10'5 

0*8 

6-9 

8*9 

7*0 

5*9 

11*3 
11*2 - 
10*3 

8*9 

8*4 

0*7 

7*6 

7*0 

6*7 

90 

7*8 

6*7 

6*8 

7*6 

6*7 

01 

6*7 

6*1 

5*3 

6*2 

6*8 

5*6 

3Potal for all London 

41,827*1 

4,498*5 

31*8 

4*1 

7-fl 


and number of InhabUed ho,5eJ in the«* district, ha. decreed tW. eaTt 
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By the abore table we perceive that St, Mar- 
tin Vin-^the-Fields, St. James’s^# Westminster^^ St. 
Giles's, the Btraud,and the City have all decreased 
both in pop«lat\on and hoi^sUince 1841. The 
population has diminished most of all in St. 
James’s, and the houses the most in the City. The 
suburban distnctc, however, such as Chelsea, 
Marylebone, St. Pancras, fjslington, Hackney,* 
f Shoreditch, Bethnal-green, Stepney, Poplar, Ber- 
mondsey, Newingto'ii, Lambeth, Wandsworth, 
Camberwell, Greenwich, and Lewisham, have all 
increased greatly within the last ten years, both 
in dwellings and people. The greatest hierease of 
the population, as well as houses, has been lu 
Kensington, whert' the yearly addition has been 
4r>00 people, and 630 houses. 

The m^re densely-jiopulated' districts arc, 
James’s, Westminster, St. Cdess, the !>trand, 
Hoiborn, Clorkeiiwell, St. Luko, Whitechapel, and | 
St. Georgc’s-in-tlie-East, in all oi whicli places thoie | 
are upwards of 200 people to tSu* acre, while in 
East and West London, iii wlinh the p •pulation is 
the most dense of all, the nuiuher ot ])eople ex- 
ceeds 300 to the acre. The densely popu- 
lated districts are Hampsten 1, Wands voitsa, and 
Lewisham, where the people an* not more than 
six, and as few as two to the nere. 

Tlie districts in whiqh there are the greatest ' 
number of houses to a given spac<‘, are St. Jamea’.s, ^ 
Westminster, the Strand, Holburn, Clcrkenw'ell, I 
St. Luke’s, Shot editch, and St. (x( orge’s-in-the-E i>t, 
in all of which locahtios thoie are upwaids of 2'> 
dwellings to each acre (^f givund, vliilc iidEast 
and West London^ winch is the most cl< soly bunt 
over of all, the number of houses to each acte 
tire as many as 32. Hamp.stead and Lewisham 
appear to be the most open di^tiicts , for there ^lic 
houses are not more than eight and three to evciy 
ten acies of ground. « * 

The localities in whicli the hoiu'es are the 
most crowded with inmates are the Strand and 
St. Giles’s, where tliereaie more* than eleven people 
to each lioinse, and St. Mai U'l’s-in-ihc-Fields, and 
St. James's, Westminster, and Ilolborn, where each 
house has dii an aveiage ten inmates, while in 
Lewisham and Wandsworth the houses aic the 


15,190 fltatttte acre*, greater tlian the metro- 
pelia of the police conwwisaieiierfl, 

2ttd. The number of inhabited bouw* is 2197 
more in the one than in the other. 

3rd. The population of London, according to 
the ‘^■Registrar General’s limits, is 250,611, nr a 
quarter of a million, more than it is accordiug to 
the limits of the metropolitan police. 

It were much t to be desired that some more 
definite and scientific mede, ‘not only of limiting, 
but of dividing the metropolis, were to be adopted. 
At present there are, perhaps, as many different 
metropolises, so speak, and as many different 
modes of apportioning the several parts of the 
whole into districts, as there are public bodies 
whose operations are specially confined to the 
capital. The Registrar General has, as we have 
I se^;n, one metropolis divided into western, nor- 
thei'u, central, eastern, and soutliern districts. The 
mttropoliLaii police commissioners have another 
metropolis apportioned into its A divisions, B 
divisions, and so forth ; and the Post Office has 
thud metropolis parcelled out in a .totally 
different manner ; while the London City Mission, 
the vSciipture Readeis, tlie Ragged Schools, and the 
many other similar metropolitan institutions, ^''ll 
.eem to delight in crcatiiig a di.'jtiiict nictn/polis 
lor themselves, thus tending to nialiie the statis- 
tical ‘‘contusion worse confounded.” 

‘‘Of the Dustmen of London. 

Dust and rubbish iiccuniulate in houses from a 
laiiety ol causes, but piimipally from the residuum 
of fires, the white ash and cinders, or small frag- 
ments ff unconsunicd coke, giving rise to by far 
ffiiA greater (puintity. Some notion of the vast 
ai^ount of this refuse annually produced in Lon- 
don may be foiiucd from the l.ict that the cou- 
I sumption ol coal iii the motiopolis is, accoiding to 
the oliicial retains, 3,500,000 tons per annum, 
which 13 at the rate of a Vittlo more than 11 
tons per house ; tlie poorer families, it is true, do 
not burn nT.)re tliaii 2 tons in the course of the 
year, but then many such families reside in the 
same house, and hence the average will appear in 
no way excessive. Now the ashes and cinders 


least crowded, for theic we find only five people 
to every liou^‘\ | 

Now, comparing this return with that of the 
metropolitan police, ive have the following results 
ns to the extent and youtents of the Metio]»ohs 
Proper ; — 


Registrar 
tieueral.* 

Area (in statute ag-es) . 74,li70 58,880 

Parishes 176 179 

307,722 306,525 

Population 2,361,010 2,111,629 

Hence it will be seen that both the extent and 
contents of these two returns differ most mate- 
rially. 

1st. The superficies of the Registrar General’s 
metropolis is very nearly 13 square miles, or 


According 
to Metro- 
politan 
Police. 

58,880 

179 

305,525 

2,111,629 


arising from this enormous consumption of coal 
j would, it is evide^i^t, if allowed to lie scattered 
about in such a place as London, render, ere long, 
not only the back stretUs, but even the impor- 
tant thoroughfare#, filthy and impassable. Upon 
the Oliicers of the various paiishes, therefore, has 
<%volvd<l the duty of seeftig that the refuse of the 
fuel consumed throughout London is removed 
almost mi fast as produced ; this they do by entering 
' into an agramnent for the clearance of the dust- 
bins ” of the parishioners as often as req/Rrcd, 
with some persfip who possesses all necessary 
I appliances for ^he 'purpose — such ns horses, carts, 
baskets, and shovl^'ls, together with a plot of 
waste ground whereolf'i to deposit the refuse. Tbe 
persons with whom tbis agreement is made are 
called ** dust-con tractorsV’ and are generally men 
of considerable wealth. ,/ 
tffte collection of “ diast,” is now, more prqp^ly 
speaking, the removal o^f it. The collection of oa 
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article imp^Rea tli6 voluntary ieftkin^ after it, and 

tliis the dustmen can hnrdiy be said to do ; for though ricts contbaw*i> 

they parade the streets shouting for the dust as • * * ^ actous. 

they go, they do so rather to fulfil a certain duty | TReddhig. 

they have undertaken to perform than in any ^’our divisions of the 1 ^Ihn’nott. 
expectation of* profit to be deriv^ from the fele , ^ (.j! G ould.’ 

of the article. u 

Formerly the custom was otherwise ; but then, .%orcditch Ditto 

as will be seen hereafter, the residuum of the Lon- Norton Frigate J. Gould. 

don fuel waa fiur mor#valB8ble. .Not many years pktt'S “ewell. 

ago it was the practice fy the various mastor dust* HAtton-ijarden Ditto. 

men to send in their teHoers to the vestry, on a cer- ; 

tain day appointed for the purpose,^offering to pay a kt. MaV-kitrtnd.’. !!!!!.' ! j. Gorel”””^^* 

considerable sum yeiirly to the parish authorities ^opulchre Ditto. 

for liberty to collect the ^ust from the several srcfcmont banes b;!::: RouTl 
houses. Ihe sum formerly paid to the parish >>*. Jau.fVs, Clcrkenwtll . . Hi Dodd, 
of Shadwell, for iiisAance^ though not a very 

extensive one, amounted to between 400/. §r stjoju^s^ ‘’duto.^^!'!^ lfap/e£Tand Holdsworth. 

oOOi, per amiifni ; but then there was an immense D|mjheth w. Ilearne. 

demand for the article, and the contractors weie MaruVlioncV ’ 
unable to furnish a sufficient supply from London ; Bl.u'Kfn.us bridge ’ . , . jenkin<!, 
ships were frequently freighted with it from other w. Sinnott. 

parts, especially from -Newcastle and the northern Hogint-s'ticct .>ndPallonaii \v. Ruiin.r, 

^ ports, and at that time it formed an article of Dooigr s, llanovcr-s(i. f[, Taum, ‘ 

considerable international commeicc— the piice CamdeSumn . V' "• Miko-T^’ 

boitig from Ifij?. to 1/. per chaldron. Of itte years, , 1‘anci.is, s AV Divibioii W. staplclon. 

however, the demand ha^ fallen olTgieatly, while I staikcy. 

the supply ha#been progressively increasing, owing ' biiwor’Vdi'nK'. ‘ . b ! r ’ 

to tile extension ot the metropolis, so that the ditto •muc). 

Cont, actor, have t.ot only dechued payiyg a,,,- ]}T 

thing for liberty to collect if, but now stipulate Ih u-^htv ditto Mifltin. 

to receive a eoiUin sum foi the removal of it. It ‘bko i (,o,o, 

need hardly l.e staud that the parishes ahvays lV’,r"»'n'j,'!a;!i ' 

employ the man who requires tiie least money lor ••• • * • • • J- Gore., 

the perforramict of what has now be<^me a GosweltX'it 

matter^ of duty rather than an object of desy^ A'mnn-ipiei.il-ioad, East .r.l^mimtt. 

borne idea may be formed of the change which j'iDle-end Newnnan. 

has taken place in th is business, from the fact, n?Sumdsey ! ! b ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ThtMur,.h 

4hat the aforesaid parish of Sliadwell, which for- ^^onsmfrton , “ h. Talnc 

merly received the ipni of 450/. per annum for 

liberty to collect the fast, now pays 'the Unt “ctor - '■! »; 

the sum of 240/. per aninim for its removal, w* Ji'* 'u •* Ditto. 

1 h* Sewers of the City of*London, in lieikSeylsiptbe ‘.V’^ ClutfSmck. 

13do, through the advice of Mr. Coclirane, tho i ^'coige's, l-'imli Iteidinv. 

president of the National Pliilantliiopic Associa- ' "'S/r/i 

tion, were able to obtain ft om the contractors -^t- Jokn’'., Wappm//! !! .’! ! Ditto^^ 

tho sum of 5000/. for libeity to clear away the ...,7 " H. North. 

dirt from the street, and 1*0 dust from the nX'll’arrty-liViiioiV.::: IvSt ami Sowell. 

^ Ills and houses in that district. The ^ear follow- f-'*^ward-i.quare,Ken.Mngton C. Huinphifcs. 
ing, however, the contractors entered into a com- All the metronnlitnn h » i. 

bination, and came to a resolntio» not to bid so nnf!f!n r^^etropolitau parishes now pay the 
high for the privilege; the result was that thpv d the removal of the 

obtained their^ontri s-at an e~ » 

By acting on the same •rinrfnir^ f or220q^, system of underletting and jobbing in the dust 

afL, they not only offeftd no premium VC «*rne<i on. * The contractor 

ever for the contract, but the '^Cilv Commi, f? P"*®" 

«onej» of Seweis were obliged to flar them the t!^ '”a®‘er 8on|g tife work, who is unknown in 
sum of 300f. for removing the reSsI Ld at nre «»“ract Occasionally tllfc work would ap. 

rent themmouiit paid by^the City i, a, much a, Thl” ^ ?“^<^*rid^ and underlet a second time. 
49091.1 Thi. i/divideJ amo;;^iur“:o“ ,ej rtar2l‘ *P“V 

I subjoin a list of the names of the princiml I** “^e 

oout.a^ra_and the parishes for which they L ThU i, aZThe 

• • anf these and other considetntioos , oanfirm 
me m the^conclusion that of large and small 
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dust-contractors, jobmasters, and middle-men, of 
one kind or the other," throughout the metropolis, 
there cannot be less than tie number I 
Stated — 90. With the exception of Bermondsey, 
there are no parishes who their own dust. 

It is difficult to arrive at any absolute statement 
as to the gross amount paid by the diffejent 
parishes for the removal of the entire dust of the^ 
metropolis. From Shadwellnhe contractor, as we 
-Jiave seen, receives 2501. ; from the citytthe four 
contractors receive as much as 5000^. ; but there 
are many small parishes in London which do not 
pay above a tithe of the last-montionq^ sum. Let 
us, therefore, assume, that one witli another, the 
several metropolitan panslies pay 200^. a year 
each to the dust doutt^actor. According to the 
returns befojre given, there are 176 paiishes in 
London. Hence, the gross amVint ])aid f^u* th« 
removal of the entire dust of the metropolis will 
be between 30,000/. and 40,000/. per annum. 

The removal of the du'st throughout the metro- 
polis, is, therefore, carried on by a number of persons 
called Contractors^ who nndeir^ake, as has been 
stated, for a certain sum, to cart away the refuse 
from the houses as frequently m the inhabitants 
desire it. To ascertain the precise numbers of 
these contractors is a task of much greater d^fti- 
culty than might at first be conceived. 

The Londor^ Post OfS'cc Directory gives the 
following number of tradesmen connected with 
the removal of refuse from the houses and streets 
of the metropolis. 

Dustmen ..... 9 

Scavengers , . ♦ . *, 10* 

Nightmen ^ . . * . , 11*' 

Sweeps . , . . . 32 

But these niimbeis are obviously incomplete, for 
even a cursory passenger through London mrst 
have noticed a greater number of names upon the 
various dust carts tq be ifiet with in the streets 
than are here set down. 

A dust-contractor, who has been in the business 
upwards of 20 years, stated thift, from his know- 
ledge of the trade, he should<^siippose that at pre- 
sent there might be about 80 or 90 contractors in 
the metropolis. Now,oaccording to the returns 
before given, therft are within the limits of the 
Metropolitan PoRce District 176 parishes, and 
comparing thia-with ray informant’s statement, that 
many persons contract for more than one parish 
(of which, indeed, he himself is an instance), theie 
remains but little reasov to doubt the correctness 
of his supposition — that there are, in all, between 
80 or 90 duV'-con tractors, large and small, 
connected with the. metropolis. ‘ Assuming the 
aggregate number to be 88, there wpuld be one 
contractor to every J^wo parishes. 

These dust-contractors are likewise the con- 
tractors for the cleansing of « the streets, except 
where that duty is performed by tlie Street-Order- 
lies ; they are also the persons who undertake 
the emptying of the cesspools in their neighbour- 
hood ; the latter operation, however, is effected by 
an arrangement between themselves and the land- 
lords of the premfseST* and forms no part of tl^ir 
parochial contracts. At the office of the Street 


Orderlies in Leicester Square, they have know- 
ledge of only 80 contractors connected with the, 
metropolis ; but this is evidently defective, and refers 
to the “ large masters” alone ; leaving out of all con- 
sideration, as it does, the host of small contractors 
scattered up and doAvn the metropolis, who are able 
to employ only tWo or three carts and six or seven 
men, each ; many of such small contractors being 
merely master sweeps who have managed to “ get 
on a little in the Vvmrld,” and who are now able to 
contract, “in a small "'^ay,^ for the removal of 
dust, street-sweepings, andr night-soil. Moreover, 
many of even the “great contractors” being un- 
willing to ventuce upon an outlay of capital for 
carts, horses, &c., when their contract is only for 
a year, and may pass at the end of that time 
into the hands of any one who may underbid 
them — many such, d repeat*' arc in the habit of 
underletting a portion of their contract to others 
possessing the necessary appliances, or of entering 
info partnership with them. The letter is'lhe case 
in the parish' of Shadwell, where a person having 
carts and horses shares the profits Avith the original 
contractor. The agrcement'made on such occa- 
sions IS, of course, a secret, though the practice 
is by nof means uncommon ; indeed, there is 
so much secrecy maintaiiu^d concerning all matte’s 
connected Aviih this business, that the inquiry is 
beset with every possible difficulty. ®The gentle- 
man Avho communicated to me the amount paid 
by the pirish of ShadAvell, and who informed me, 
moreover, that parishes in his neighbourhood paid 
twice and three times more than Shadwell did, 
hinted to me the difficulties I should experience at 
the commencement of my inquiry, and I have 
^rtaiiilf found his opinion correct to the letter. 
INria^c ascertained that in one yard intimidation 
w?rs resorted to, and the men were threatened 
Avith instant dismissal if they gave me any infor- 
mation but such as Avas calculated to mislead. 

I soon discovered, indeed, t^at it was impossible 
to place any reliance on Avhat some of the contrac- 
tors said ; and here I may repeat that the indisputa- 
ble result of my inquiries has been to meet with far 
more deception and equivocation from employers 
generally than from the employed ; working men 
hav’e little or no motive for mis-stating their wages; 
they knoAv avcH that the ordinary rates of remu- 
neration for their Isibour are easily ascertainable 
from other members of the trade, and seldom or 
never object to produce accounts of their earnings, 
Avhenever they lia^e been in the habit of keeping 
such things. With employers, however, the case 
is^ar different; to seek to ascertain from them 
the profits of their traSe is to meet with evasion 
and prevarication at every turn; they seem to 
feel that tlwwr gains are dishonestly large, and 
hence resort to every means to prevent them being 
made public. That I have met with many ho- 
nourable exceptions to this rule, I most cheerfully 
acknowledge ; but that the majority of tradesmen 
are neither so frank, communicative, nor truthful, 
as the men in their employ, the whole of niy in- 
vestigations go to prove. I have already, in the 
Morning ChronicUf recorded the character of my 
interviews with an eminent Jew slop- tailor, kh 
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ai;piy clothier, wid An enterprifing firee-trade itay- 
maker (a gentleman who lubecribed his 100 
guineas to the League), and I must in candour 
confess that now, after two years’ experience, I 
have found the industrious poor a thousand-fold 
more veracious than the tradiifg rich. 

With respect to the amount of business done by^ 
these contractors, or gross quantity of dast collected 
by them in the course of the j^ear, it would appear 
that each employs* on dn average, abouj 20 men, 
which makes the nuin^3er of men employed as dust- 
men through the streets of London amount to 1800. 
This, as has been previously stated, is grossly at 
variance with the number given in the Census of 
1841, which computes the dustmen in the metro- 
polis at only 264. But, as I said before, I have 
long ceased to place confidence in the govemgient 
returns on such subjects. According to the above 
estimate of ^54, and deducting from this nii^ibcr 
the 8# master-dustmen, there would be only 166 
labouring men to empty the 300,000 dust bins of 
London, and as these men always work in couples, 
it follows that every two dustmen would have to 
remove the refuse from about 3600 houses ; so 
that assuming each bin to require emptying 
Qfice every six weeks they would have to cart 
away the dust from 2400 houses every month, 
or 60U eve^ week, which is at the rate of 100 
a day 1 and as each dust-bin contains about half if 
load, it would follow that at this rate «ach cart 
would have to collect 60 loads of dust daily, 
whereas 5 loads is the average day’s work. 

Computing the London dust-contractors at 90, 
and the inhabited houses at 300,000, it follows 
that each contractor would have 3333 Ifousesio 
remove the refuse from. Now it has been cfffmi- 
lated that the ashes and cinders alone from eSch 
house average about three loads per annum, so 
that each contractor would have, in round num- 
bers, 10,000 loads dust to remove in the course 
of the year. I find, from inquiries, that every 
two dustmen carry to the yard about^five loads a 
day, or about 1600 loads in the course of the year, 
so that at this rate, there must be between six 
and seven carts, and twelve and fourteen col- 
lectors employed by each paster. But this is 
exclusive of the men employed in the yards. 
In one yard that I visited Acre were fourteen 
people busily employed. Six of these were 
women, who were occupied in sifting, and they 
were attended by three men shovelled the 
dust into their sieves, and the foreman, viho was 
hard at work loosening and dragging down tfle 
dost from the heap, readf for the fillers-in.” 
Besides these there were two carts and four mpn 
engaged in conveying the sifted du8t>e the barges 
alongside the wharf. At a larger dust-yard, that 
formerly stood on the banks of the Regent’s-canal, 

I am informed that there were •sometimes as 
many as 127 people at work. It is but a small 
yard, which has not 30 to 40 labourers connected 
wth it; and the lesser dust-yards have gene- 
rally fhim four to eight sifters, and six or seven 
carts. There are, therefore, employed in a jne- 
dimni«siae4 yard twelve collectors or cartmen, 
•ix sifters, and three fillers-in, besides the foreman 


or forewoman, making altogether 22 persons ; so 
that, computing^ the contractors at 90, and allow- 
ing 20 men to ibe^^ployed by each, there would 
be 1800 men thus occupied in the metropolis, 
which appears to be very near the truth. 

* One who has been all his* life connected with 
the business astin^ated that there must be about 
ten dustmen to each metropolitan parish, large 
small.* In Marylebone he believed there were 
eighteen dust-caits, with two men to each, out 
every day ; in some small parishes, however, two 
men ai^ fufficient. There would be more men 
employed, he said, but some masters contracted 
for two or three parishes, a^d so kept the same 
men going,” working tTfem hard, and enlarging 
their regular rounds. 0alculating,*then, that ten 
menjiare employed to each of the 176 metropoli- 
tan parishes, we have 1760 dustmen in London. 
The suburban parishes, my informant told mp 
were ns well “diistmaned” as any he knew; 
for the residents in such parts were more particular 
about their dust than in busier places. 

It is curio as to observe how closely the num- 
ber qf men engif^ed in the collection of the “ dust ” 
from the coals burnt in London agrees, according 
t® the above estimate, with the number of men 
engaged in delivering the coals to be burnt. The 
coal-whippers, who “ uischarge tlie colliers,” are 
aj^out 1800, and the coal-porters, who carry the 
coals from the barges to the merchants’ wagons, 
are about the some in number. The amount of 
residuum fi^m coal after burning cannot, of course, 
be equal either in bull? or weight to the original 
sufistance ; but considering th&t the collection of 
the dust is a much slower operation than the de- 
livery of the coals, the difference is easily ac- 
C(ffinted for. 

We may arrive, approximately, at the quantity 
of dust annually.produced in London, in the fol- 
lowing manner : — 

The consumptjrm of coal in London, per annum, 
is about 3,600,000^ tons, exclusive of what is 
brought to the metropolis per rail. Coals are 
made up of the followiag component parts, viz. 
(1) the inoi^nic and fixed elements ; that is 
to say, the ashes, or the bones, as it were, of the 
fossil trees, which cannot be burnt- (2) coke, or 
the residuary carbon, after being deprived of the 
volatile matter ; (3) the volatile matter itself 
given off during combustion in the form of flame 
and smoke. * 

The relative proportions of these materials in 
the various kinds of coals are as follows . — 

. Carbon, 

• per cent. , , 

Cannel or galj ^g 

Newcastle or I 
house coals. J 

Lancashire and I ka x or x ja x 

York,MrocoaI,.| 35 to 40 4 

•i«*- 

In the met|opolis the Newcastle coal is chiefly 
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used, and this, we perceive, yields five per cent, 
ashes and about 07 per cent, carbon. But a'bon- 
siderable part of the carfev^^is converted into 
carbonic acid during combustion; if, therefore, 
we assume that two-thirds of the carbon are 
thus consumed, and that the rejnaining thirdT re- 
mains behind in the form* of cinder, we shallf’ 
shave about 25 per cent, of ''dust’* frc^ every 
ton of coal. On inquiry of those who have 
had long experience in this matter, I find that 
a ton of coal may be fairly said on an average 
to yield about one-fourth its wei^it ♦ in dust ; 
hence the gross amount of ‘^dust” aimu.Uly pro- 
duced in London would be 900,000 tons, or about 
three tons per house per annum. 

It is impossible to obtain any definite statistics 
on this part of the subject. Not one in' every 
ten of the contractors keeps any account of 
the amount that comes into the yard.” An 
intelligent and communicative gentleman whom I 
consulted on this matter, coi^d give me no in- 
formation on thidi subject that was iu any way 
satisfactory. I have, howeve^. endeavoured to 
check the preceding estimate in the to* lowing 
manner. There are in London upwards oi 300, OUO 
inhabited houses, and each house furnishtfs a 
certain quota j>f dust to Jjie general stock. 1 have 
ascertained that an average-sized house will pro-^ 
duce, in the course of a year, about three cart-kads 
of dust, while each cart holds about 40 bushels 
gaskets) — what the dustmen call a chaldron. 
There are, of course, ma^y houses ‘In the metro- 
polis which furnish three and four times, this 
ambunt of dust, but against these may be placed 
the vast preponderance of small and poor houses 
in London and the suburbs, where there is^not 
one quarter of the quantity produced, owing to 
the small amount of fuel* consumed. Estimating, 
then, the average annual quantity of dust from 
each hoii'se at three loads, or chaldrons, and the 
houses at 800,000, it follovs that the gross 
quantity collected throughout the metropolis will ’ 
be about 900,000 chaldrons per annum. 

The next part of tba subject is — what becomes 
of this vast quantity of dust — to what use it is 
applied. * 

The dust*ithu8 collected is used for two pur- 
poses, (1) as a manure for land of a peculiar 
quality ; and (2) for making bricks. The fine 
portion of the house-(Ju8t called “ soil,” and sepa- 
rated from the " brieze,” or coarser portion, by 
sifting, is foui^ to be peculiarly fitted for what 
is called breaking, up a marshy heathy soil at its 
^ first cultivation, owing not qiily to the dry nature 
wdf the dust, but to its possessing in an eminent 
degree a highly separating quality, almost, if not 
quite, equal to sand. In foaner years the demand 
for this finer dust was very great, and barges were 
continually in the river waiting their turn to be 
loaded with it for somo distant part of the country. 
At that time the contractors were unable to supply 
the demand, and easily got 1^. per chaldron for as 
much as they coul^ furnish, and then, as L have 
stated, many ships were in the habit of bringing 
cargoes of it from the North, and of realizing a 
good profit on the transaction. Of late years, 


however — and particularly, I am told, sined 
repeal of the corn-laws — this branch of tne btio* 
ness has dwindled to nothing. The contractors say 
that the farmers do not cultivate their land now 
as they used ; it will not pay them^, and instead, 
therefore, of bringing fresh land into tillage, and 
especially such ns requires this sort of manure, 
they are*^ laying flown that which they previously 
liad in cultivatioyn, and tinning it into pasture 
groimdf. It is principally on this account, say the 
contiactors, that we cannot sell the dust we collect 
so well or so readily as formerly. There are, how- 
ever, some cargoes of the dust still taken, par- 
tic ulaily to tile lowldlids in the neighbourhood 
of Larking, and such other places in the vicinity 
ot the metropolis as are enabled to realize a 
gxjater prolit/by growing for the London markets. 
Nevertheless, the contractors are obliged now to 
dispose of the duat at 25. Cc^. per cbal^on, and 
sometimes less. * 

The finer dust is also used to mix with the 
clay tor making bricks, and barge-loads are con- 
tinually shipped off for this purpose. The fine 
ashes are added to the clay in the proportion of 
one-fifth fishes to four-fifths clay, or 60 chaldrons 
to 240 cubic yards, which is sufficient to make 
100,000 bricks (where much sand mixed with 
the clay a smaller proportion of ashes may be 
used). This quantity requires also the addition 
of aboift 15 chaldrons, or, if mild, of about 12 
ch.ildrons of " brieze,” to aid the burning. The 
ashes are made to mix with the clay by collecting 
it into a sort of reservoir fitted up for the pur- 
pose ; j water in great quantitiei is let in upon 
and it is then stirred till it resembles a fine 
thin paste, in which state the dust easily mingles 
with every part of it. In this condition it is left 
till the water either soaks into the earth, or goes- 
off by evaporation, when the bricks are moulded 
in the usual manner, the dftlat forming a compo- 
nent part of them. 

The ash«s, or cindered matter, which are thus 
dispersed throughout the substance of the clay, 
become, in the process of burning, gradually 
ignited and consumed. But the " brieze ” (from 
the Eiench hrisevy to break or crush), that is to 
say, the coarser nortioii of the coal-ash, is like- 
wise used in the ourmng of the bricks. The 
small spaces left among the lowest courses of the 
bricks in tliq kiln, or "clamp,” are filled with 
" biiezc,” and a thick layer of the same material is 
^pieadf oil the top of tho kilns, when full. Fre- 
quenily the "brieze” is mixed with small coals^ and 
alter having been burnt the ashes are collected, 
ffnd tlieii mixed with the clay to form new biicks. 
The highe^ price at present given for “ brieze ” 
is 35. per ton. * 

The price of the dust used by the brickmakers 
has likewise *'been reduced; this the contractors 
account for by saying that there are fewer brick- 
fields than formerly near London, as they have 
been nearly all built over. They assert, that 
while the amount of dust and cinders has increased 
proportionately to the increase of the houses,^, the 
demand for tlie article has decreased in a like 
ratio ; and that, moreover, the greater portion 
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of tbe bricks now us«4 in London for the new 
huildings come from other quarters. Such dust, 
however, as the contractors sell to the brick- 
makers, they in general undertake, for a certein 
sum to cart to the brick-fields, though it often 
happens that the brick-maker%’ carts cominj into 
town with their loads of bricks to new buildings,^ 
call on their return at the dust-yards,, and carry 
thence a load of dust or ciaders back, and so 
save the price of c!irtage. • 

But during the oneration of sifting*thc dust, 
many things arc founcl which are useless for either 
manure or brick-making, sucl\ os oyster shells, 
old bricks, old boots and shoes, old tin kettles, 
old rags and bones, &c. These are used for 


various purposes. 

The bricks, ^re sold, for sinking beneath 
foundations, where a tliick layer of concrefe is 
spread ovei* them, Many old bricks, too, are 
used ill makiqg new roads, especially where*the 
land, is low and marshy. The old tin goes to 
form the japanned fastenings for the corners of 
trunks, ns well as to other persons, who ic- 
manufacture it into a variety of articles. The 
old shoes are sold to the London shoer^akers, who 
i^e them as stuffing between the in-sole and 
the outer one; but b/far the greater quantity is 
sold to the •nanufacturers of Trussian blue, that 
substance being formed out of refuse animal* 
matter. The rags and bones are of course dis- 
posed of at the usual places— the marine-store 


shops. 

A dust-heap, therefore, may be briefly said to 
be composed of the following things, which are 
severally applied to the following uses ^ 

1. “Soil,” or line dust, so^d to bnckmairei 
for making bricks, and to farmers for manure, -i^es- 
pecially for clover. 

2. Brieze,” or cinders, sold to brickniakers, 
for burning bricks. ^ 

3. Hags, bones, and old metal, sold to marine- 
store dealers. 

4. Old tin and iron vessels, sold for “clamps ” 
to trunks, &c., and for making coppeias. 

6. Old. bricks and oyster shells, sold to builders, 
for sinking foundations, and forming roads. 

6. Old boots and shoes, sold to I’lussian-blue 

manufacturers. • 

7. Money and jewellery, kept, or sold to Jews. 

The dust-yards, or places where the dust is 

collected and sifted, are generafiy* situated in tlie 
suburbs, and they may be found all round Jjondon, 
sometimes occupying ofen spaces adjoining b<t)k 


streets and lanes, and siilruunded by the low 
mean houses of the poor; fiequently, boweyn', 
they cover a large extent of gronm^n the fields, 
and ihere the dust is piled up to a great height in 
a conical heap, and having muth tlie appearance 
of a volcanic mountain. The r<jason why the 
dust-heaps are confined principally to the suburbs 
is, that more space is to be found in the out- 
skirts than in a thickly-peopled and central locality. 
Moreover, the fear of indictments for nuisance has 
kttd considerable influence in the matter, |br it 
•was not unusual for the yards in former times,* to 
bo iosated within the boundaries of the city. 


They are now, however, scattered round London, 
and always p^|.oed aa near as possible to the 
nver, or to sjne canal communicating there- 
with. In Str €ieorge’s, Shadwell, Ratcliffe, 
Limehouse, Poplar, and Blackwall, on the north 
side of the Thames, and in Bednffe, Bermondsey, 
aftd Rotherhithe, on the south, they are to bo 
found near thd Thames. The object of this is, 
that by far the greater quantity of the soil '•on 
ashes is conveyed in sailiflg-barges, holding from 
70 to 100 tons each, to B^versham, Sitting- 
bourne, and other places in Kent, which are the 
great Brick-making manufactories for London. 
These barges come up invariably loaded with 
bricks, and take bomOj^in feturn a cargo of soil. 
Other dust-yaids are sUuated coniiguous to the 
Regent’s and fhe Sun’ey canal; afid for^ the 
same reason as above stated — for the convenience 
of ivater carriage. Moreover, adjoining the Lime- 
house cut, which is a branch of the Lea River, 
other dust-yards may be found ; and again 
travelling to thf^ opposite end of the metropolis, 
we discoNer them not only at Paddington on the 
banks of t?ie (#nal, but at Maiden-lane in a 
faimiBtr position. Some time since there was an 
immense dust-heap in the neighbourhood of 
liTray’s-inu-lane, which sold for 20,000/, ; but that 
WHS in the days whei»15.s’. and»l/. per chaldron 
could easily be procured for the dust. According 
t« the present rate, not a tithe of that amount 
could have been realized upon it. 

^ A visit to any of the largo metropolitan dust- 
yartts is fil fromnininieresting. Near the centre 
of nhe yard rises the highest. heap, composed of 
wliat is called the soil,” or finer portion of the 
dust used for manure. Around this heap are 
nj^nierous lesser heaps, consisting of the mixed 
dust and rubbish carted in and shot down previous 
to sifting. Among thtise heaps are many women 
and old men until sieves made of iro a, all busily 
engaged in 6e[)arating the “ brieze '* from the 
“ soil,” Thereis iTkeivise another large heap in some 
other part of tlie ;^ud, composed of the cinders 
or “brieze” Avaiting to be shippe^d off to the 
brickfields. The wlu'le ^ard seems alive, somo 
sifting and others shovelling tfig sifted soil on to 
the heap, wliile every now and then the dust- 
carts leturu to discharge their IBhds, and pro- 
ceed again on thoii rounds for a fresh supply. 
Cocks and hens keep up a continual 8ci*atching and 
cackling ^mng thp heaps, tand numerous pigs seem 
to find d-. light in rooting incessantly about 

after the garbage and offal ccdlected from the 
houses and markets. • 

In a d#st-yard» lately visited th e si 
foimed a curTous sight; 
up to their middle in dust, ranged in a semi- 
circle ill front of that pait of the heap which 
was being “w'orked;” each had before her a 
small mound of soil wliich had fallen through her 
sieve and formed a sort of embankment, behind 
which she stood. The appearance of the entire 
group at their work was most peculiar. Their 
co-'^se flirty cotton gowns tucked up behind 
them, their arms were bared above ;«ihows, 
their black^bonnets crushed and battered like 
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those id fish-women ; over their gowns they 
wore a strong leathern apron, (^extending frpm 
their necks to the extremities their petticoats, 
while over this, again, wai^ ailM^her leathern apron, 
shorter, thickly padded, and fastened by a stout 
string or strap round the waist. In the proc^^ss 
of their work thef pushed the sieve from them 
and drew it back again witFi apparent violence, 
striking it against the outer leathern aprdii with 
such force that it produced each time a hollow 
sound, like a blow on the tenor drum. All the 
women present were middle aged, wit!^ the excep- 
tion of one who was very old — 68 year's of age 
she told me — and had been at the business from 
a girl, She was th^S daughter of a dustman, the 
wife, or woman of a duj^tman, aitd the mother of 
several young dustmen — sons and grandson f — alU 
at work at the dust-yards at the east end of the 
metropolis. 

We now come to speak of the labourers engaged 
in collecting, sifting, or shipping off the dust of 
the metropolis. <' 

The dustmen, scavengers, and nightmen are, to 
a certain extent, the same j»copb. The contrac- 
tors generally agree with the various parishes to 
remove both the dust from the iiouses and Jhe 
mud from the streets , tlie men in their em- 
ploy are indisliriminatelf engaged in these two 
diverse occupations, collecting the dust to-day, Jind ' 
often cleansing the streets on the morrow, and ?lrc , 
designated either dustmen or scavengers, accord- , 
ing to their particular avocation at jthe mopiertt. 
The case is somewhat differ^^rit, howe/er, with 
respect to the nightmen. There is no such thing 
as a contract with ^tlie parish for remo\ing the 
nightsoil. This is done by private agreement , 
with the landlord of the premises whence the toil 
has to be removed. Wjien a cesspool requires ' 
emptying, the occupying tenant communicates will) ' 
the landlord, wiio makes an arrangement with p 
dust-contractor or sweep-night^ian for this pur 
pose. This operation is totally distinct from the 
regular or daily labour of* the dust-contractor’s, 
men, who receive extia pay for it ; sometimes 
one set go out qt night and sometimes another, 
according either to the selection of the master oi 
the inclination of the men. There are, howe>er, 
some dustmen who have never been at work 
as nightmen, and could not be induced to do so, 
from an invincible antipathy to the employment ; 
still, such instances aib few, for the I 

go whenever they can, and occasjyjy^Tif engaged J 
nightwork for •employers uncQ^„ected with their ^ 
masters. It iscaltulateddih^^ljej.^ are some hun- 
nigfftly in Ae removal of 
the nigniiun^di*-*te metropolis (faring the summer 
and autumn, and as these men have often to work 
at dust-collecting or cleansfng the streets on the 
following day, it is evident that the same persons 
cannot be thus employed every night; accordingly 
the ordinary practice is for the ftustmen to ** take 
it in turns,” thus allowing each set to be em- 
ployed every thir^ night, and to have two nights’ 
rest in the interim. * 

The men, therefore, who collect the dust on 
one day may be cleaning the streets on the next. 


especially during wet weather, and engaged at 
night, perhaps, twice during the week, in re- 
moving nightsoil ; so that it is difficult to arrive 
at any precise notion as to the number of persons 
engaged in any one of these branches per se. 

Bui these laboprers not only work indiscri- 
minately at the collection of dust, the cleansing 
of the streets, or the removal of nightsoil, but 
they are employetk* almost as indiscriminately at 
the various branches of -itlie dust business ; witli 
this qualification, however, that few men apply 
th(^mselvos continuously to ‘any one branch of the 
business. The iaj^ourers employed in a du 8 t- 3 "aid 
may be divided into two classes : those paid by 
the contractor; and tho^e paid by the foreman or 
forewoman of the dust-heap, commonly called 
hill-man or hill-wonxari. , 

5'hey are as follows : — 

L LaBOURKRS paid by the C<jNTIiACTOIlS, Oli, 

® 1. Yard foreman, or supeiintendeiit. This 
duty xs often performed by the master, 
especially in small contracts. 

2. Gangers or dmi’-collccio) s. These are 
called ^‘fillers” and ‘'carriers,” from the 
practice of one of the men who go out with 
the cart filling the basket, and the otl^or 
carrying it on his Shouhlcr to the vehicle. 

3. Loaders of carts in the dust-j^ard fur ship- 
ment. 

4. farriers of cinders to the cinder-heap, or 
bricks to the brick-heap. 

5. Foreman or foreivoman of the heap. 

II. Labourers paid by the hill-man or 

HILL-WOMAN. 

1. tSiftei's, who are generally women, and 
mostlj^ the wives or concubines of the 

• dustmen, but sometimes the wives of badly- 
paid labourers. 

2 . Fillers-in, or shovellers of dust into the 
sieves of the sifters (qne man being allow ed 
to every two or three women). 

3. Carriers qfoi bones, rags, metal, and other 
percfuisites to the vaiious heaps; these arc 
mostly children of the dustmen. 

A medium-sized dust-yaid will employ about 
twelve collectors, three fillcrs-in, six sifters, and 
one foreman or forewoman ; while a large yard 
will afford work tckabout 150 people. 

.There are four different modes of payment 
prevalent among the several labourers employed 
at the metrop(fliftin dust-yards : — -(1) by the day; 
(2) bx the piece or load ,* (3) by the lump ; (4) 

T perquisites. ' 

Jst. The foreman 1)f the yard, where the master 
4 oA perform thfs duty himself, is generally 
one^f th^regular dustmen picked out by the 
inaste^^for this purpose. He is paid, the, sum of 
2tf. 6d. or 15s. per week. In large yards 

there areVsQPHitimes two and even three yard- 
foremen at we same rate of wages. Their duty is 
merely to superintend the work. They do not 
labour themseifes, and their exemption in this 
respect is considered, and indeed looked on 
b^ themselves, as' a sort of premium for good 
Services. 

2ud. The gangers collectors are generally 
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paid M. per load for every load they bring into 
the yard. This is, of course, piece work, for the 
more hours the men work the more loads will 
they be enabled to bring, and the more pay will 
they receive. There are some yards whe^e the 
carters get’ only M. per load* as, for instance, at 
Paddington. The Paddington men, however, are noli 
considered inferior workmen ^o the rfest of their 
fellows, but merel^feto bp wors^ paid. In 1826, or 
25 years ago, the carters had I 5 . Qd. per Joad ; but 
at that time the coiftractors were able to get 11. 
per chaldron for the soil and “ brieze ” or cinders ; 
then It began to fall in value, sftid according to the 
decrease in the price of these commodities, so 
have the wages of the dust-collectors been reduced. 
It v\ill be at once seen that the reduction in the 
wages of the dustiflen bears no proportion t# the' 
reduction in the price of soil and cinders, but it 
must be borne in mind that whereas the ,con- 
tractors formerly paid large sums for liberty to 
collect the dust, they now are paid large sums to 
remove it. Tliis in some measure helps to account 
for the apparent disproportion, and tends, perhaps, 
to equalize the matter. The gangers, tlieretore, 
jiave 'id. each, per load when best fiaid. They 
consider from four to aix loads a good day’s work, 
for where ^ho contract is large, extending over 
several parishes, they often have to travel a long 
way for a load. It thus happens that while the 
men employed by the Whitechapel •contractor 
can, when doing their utmost, manage to bring 
only four loads a day to the yard, which is 
situated in a place called the ruins ” in Lower 
Sliadwell, tli« men employed by the Shad well 
contractor can easily get eightornineloadfm a d<iy. 
Five loads are about an average day’s worlcl and 
this gives them I 5 . per day each, or TlOi*. 
per week. In addition to this, the men have 
their perquisites in aid of wages." The collec- 
tors are 111 the halJlt of getting beer or money in 
lieu thereof, at nearly all the houses from which 
they remove the dust, the public l^ing thus in a 
manner, compelled to make up the rate of wages, 
which should be paid by the employer, so that 
what is given to benefit the men really goes to 
the master, who invariably reduces the wages to 
the precise amount of the perquisites obtained. 
This is the main evil of tlfe perquisite system 
of payment" (a system of which the mode of 
paying waiters may be taken the special type). 
As an instance of the injurious effects of this mode 
of payment in connexion with the Lomion dust- 
men, the collectors are foiled, as it were, to ef tort 
from the public that portion of their fair earnings 
of which their master deprives them ; hence, ho w can 
we wonder that they make it a rule wilen they receive 
nefther beer nor money from a house to make as 
great a mess as possible the next time they come, 
scattering the dust and cinders* about in such a ; 
manner, that, sooner than have any trouble with ' 
them, people mostly give them what they look for] 
One of the most intelligent men with whom I have 
spoken, gave me the following account of his per- 
quisites for the last week, viz. : Monday^ ^^d. ; 
Tuesday, 6d. ; Wednesday, i^d. ; Thursday, 7d . ; 
Friday, 6^^. • and Saturday, 5d. This he received 


in money, and was independent of beer. He baS 
OB the same weet drawn rather more tbaivfive loads 
each day, to tlie which made his gross earnings 
for the week, wages and perquisites together, to be 
14^. which he considers to bo a fair average^ 
oi his weekly earnings as connected with dust. 

Srd. The loaders of the eSrts for shipment are 
the s^e persons as those who collect the dust, 
but thus employed for thp time being. The pSf 
for this work is by the ** piece " also, 2d. per 
chaldron between four persoifs being the usual 
rate, OJ per man. The men so engaged 
have no perquisites. The barges into which they 
shoot the soil or brieze, "^as the case may be, 
hold from 60 to 70 chaWrons, and they consider 
the loading of# one of t^iese barges q good day’s 
woi^. The average cargo is about 60 chaldrons, 
which gives them 2^. 6d. per day, or somewhat 
more than their average earnings when collecting. 

4th. The carriers of cinders to the cinder 
heap. I have mentioned that, ranged round the 
sifters in the diftt-yard, are » number of baskets, 
into which are put the various things found among 
tlie ^ust, soraeTif these being the property of the 
master, and others the perquisites of the hill-man 
or woman, as the case may be. The cinders and 
old bricks are the property of the master, and to 
remove them to their proper heaps boys arc em- 
ployed by him at I 5 , per day. These boys are 
almost universally the children of dustmen and 
sifters at work in the yard, and thus not only 
hel|) to iacrease the earnings of the family, but 
qualify themselves t(f become the dustmen of a 
future day. • 

5th. The hill-man or hill- woman. The hill- 
man enters into an agreement with the contractor 
fo sift all the dust in the yard throughout the year 
at so much per load ^nd perquisites. The usual 
sum per load is 6d., nor have I been able to ascer- 
tain that any of these people undertake to do it at 
a less price, ^uch is the amount paid by the 
contractor for Whitechapel, The perquisites of 
the hill-man or hilT-woman, are rags, bones, pieces 
of old metal, old tin or j|on vessels, old boots and 
shoes, and one-half of tlie monqy, jewellery, or other 
valuables that may be found by the sifters. 

The hill-man or hill-womap emuloys the follow- 
ing persons, and pays them at the following rates. 

1st. The sifteis are paid Is. per day when 
employed, but the employment is not constant. 
The work cannot be puAued in wet weather, and 
the services of the sifters are required only when 
a large heap has accumulated,* as they can sift 
much faster than the dust (?an be collected. The 
cmploymdht is thA’eforo precarious ; t he , 

has not, for tne last 30 years^lL IWWL/IMi more 
than Is. per day, but the perquisites were greater. 
They formerly were allowed one-half of whatever 
was found; of late years, however, the hill-man has 
gradually reduced the perquisites first one thing 
and then another," until the only one they have 
now remaining is half of whatever money or other 
valuable article may be %nd in the process of 
sfting. These valuables the sifters often pocket, 
if able to do so unperceived, but if discovered in the 
attempt, ti|ey are immediately discharged. 
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' 2nd. ''The fiUers-in,” or ihoYellen of dust 
into the sieves of sifters, are infgeneral any ^or 
fellows who may be stragglinff \bout in search of 
emplojmient. They aio soflietimes, however, the 
grown-up boys of dustmen, not yet permanently 
engaged by the contractor. These are paid^s. 
per day for their labour, but they are considered 
more as casualty men, thougH it often happens, if 

hands” are wanted,, that they are reguldrly en- 
gaged by the contractors, and become regular dust- 
men for the remainder of their lives. 

3rd. The little fellows, the chilc^en of the 
dustmen, who follow their mothers to fhe yard, 
and help them to pick rags, bones, &c., out of the 
sieve and put them* inU the baskets, as soon as 
they are abk to carry (i basket between two of 
them to the separate heaps, are paid Zd. Qt 4(f.« 
per day for this work by the hill-man. 

The wages of the dustmen have been increased 
within tile last seven years from Qd. per load to 
among the large contractors — the small 

masters,” however^ still contiiuta to pay Qd. per 
load. This increase in the rate of remuneration 
was owing to the men coraplaking to the com- 
missioners that they were not able to live* upon 
what they earned at M . ; an enquiry was m^de 
into the truth of the men’s assertion, and the re- 
sult was that the comraisidaersdecidedupon letting 
tlie contracts to such parties only us would under- 
take to pay a fair price to their workmen. Tiie 
contractors, accordingly, increased the remunera- 
tion of the labourers; since then the principal|ma8- 
tera have paid 8ci per load to the collectors. It is 
right I should add,,that I could not hear — thohgh 
I made special enquiries on the subject — that the 
wages had been in any one instance reduced since 
Free-trade has come into operation. <» 

The usual hours of labour vary according to 
the mode of payment. T/ie collectors,” or men 
out ^\ith the cait, being paid by the load, work 
as long as the light lasts; the “hllers-in” and 
sifters, on the other hand, being paid by the day, 
work the ordinal y hours, vh., from six to six, 
with the regylar intervals for meals. 

The summer isjhe wbrsl time for all hands, for 
then the dust decreases in quantity ; the collectors, 
however, make U{) for the “slackness" at this 
period by ni^htwork, and, being paid by the 
“ piece” or load at the dust business, are not dis- 
charged when their employment is less brisk. 

It has been shown t^iat the dustmen who per- 
ambulate the streets usually collect five loads in a 
day ; this, at per load, leaves them about 
Ij. Zd, each, and somiakcs their weekly earnings 
amount to about IO 5 . per* week.* Moreover, 

” frdm the houses 
whence they remove the dust ; and further, 
the dust-collectors are frequently employed at 
the nigh^wo^k, which is always a distinct mat- 
ter from the dust-collecting, &c., and paid for 
independent of their regular weekly wages, so 
that, from all I can gather, the average wages of 
the men appear to be rather more than 15s. 
Some admitted to Ifee, that in busy times tkey 
often earned 26s. a week. 

Then, again, dustwork^ as with th^weaving of 


silk, is a kind of fEunilj work. The husband, 
wife, and children (unfortunately) all work at it. 
The consequence is, that the earnings of the whole 
have to be added together in order to arrive at 
a no^on of the aggregate gains. 

The following may therefore be taken as a fair 
average of the earnings of a dustman and his 
family when in. full employment. The elder boys 
when able to eafn 1^. a day set up for them- 
selves, and do no! allow their wages to go into 
the common purse. 

£. s. d. £. s. il 

Man, 5 loads per day, 
or 30 loads per week, rat 
id. per load . . . .010 0 

Perquisites, or beer 
money . , . 0^ 2 9} 

Night- work for 2 nights 

a week 0 5 0* 

* 0 17 9i 

Woman, or sifter, per 
week, at Is. per day . . 0 G 0 

Perquisites, say 3d. a 
day 0 16 

c 0 7 G 

Child, 3d. per day, car-, * 

ryiiig rags, bones, &c. . 0 16 

Total . 1 G 9,i 

These# are the earnings, it should be borne in 
mind, of a family in full employment. Perhaps 
it may be fairly said that the earnings of the 
single men are, on an average, 165. a week, and 
1 ^. for the family men all the year-round. 

, Now, •when we remember that the wages of 
maffy agricultural labourers are but 8s. a week, 
ami the earnings of many needlewomen not 6d. a 
day, it must be confessed that the remuneration 
of the dustmen, and even of the dustwomen, is 
comparatively high. This uertainly is not due 
to what Adam Smith, in his chapter on the 
Dift’erence oj Wages, terms the “ disagreeable- 
ness of the employment.” “ The waues of la- 
bour,” he says, “ vary with the ease or Hardship, 
the cleanliness or dirtiness, the honourableness 
or dishonourableness, of the employment.” It 
will be seen — when we come to treat of 
the nightmen — that^the most offensive, and per- 
haps the least honourable, of all trades, is far from 
ranking among the best paid, as it should, if the 
above principle fiefd good. That the disagreeable- 
ness of ^he occupation may in a measure tend to 
decrease the competition*^ among the labourers, 
there cannot be the leqst doubt, but that it will 
consequently induce, as political economy would 
have us belie#*'*, a larger amount of wages to accrue 
to each of the labourers, is certainly another of 
the many assertions of that science which must 
be pronounced *“ not proven,” For the dustmen 
are paid, if anything, less, and certainly not more, 
than the usual rate of payment to the London 
labourers; and if the earnings rank high, as 
times go, it is because all the members of the 
family, from the very earliest age, are able fo 
woi^ at the business, and so add to the gcn^rkl 
gains. 
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The dustmen are, generally speaking, an he- 
reditary race j when childfen they are reared in 
the diist-yard, and are habituated to the work 
gradtially as they grow up, after which, almost as 
a natural consequence, they follow the business 
for the remainder of their li>ys. These Any 
be said ^o be born-and-bred dustmen. The num- 
bers of the regular men are, hawever, from time 
to time recruited from the ranks of the many ill- 
paid labourers witlt which London abounds. 
When hands are wanted for any special oscasion 
an employer has only to* go to any of the dock- 
gates, to find at all times hundreds of starving 
wretches anxiously watching for the chance of 
getting something to do, efen at the rate of Ad. 
per hour. As the operation of emptying a dust- 
bin requires only the ability tq handle a shovel, 
which every labouring man can manage, all work- 
men, however* unskilled, can at once engage in 
the occupation ; and it often happens that tlic 
men thus casually employed remain at the calling 
for the remainder of their lives. There are no 
houses of call whence the men are taken on 
when wanting work. There are certainly puhlic- 
hoiises, which are denominated houses o| call, in 
the^ neighbourhood of every dust-yard, but these 
are merely the drinking shops of the men, whither 
they resort o^ian evening after the labour of the 
day is accomplished, and whence they are fur- 
nished in the course of the afternoon witl^ beer ; 
but such houses cannot he said to constitute the 
dustman’s ‘‘labour-market,” as in the tailoring 
and other trades, they btdng never resorted to 
as hiring-placos, but rather used by the men only 
when hired. ff a master have not (giough 
** hands” he usually inquires among his men, 
mostly know some who — owing, perhaps, to the^ 
failure of their previous master in getting his 
usual contract — are only casually employed at 
other places. Such jmen are immediately en- 
gaged in preference to others ; but if these cannot 
be found, the contractors at once have recourse to 
the system already stated. • 

The manner in which the dust is collected is very 
simple. The “filler” and the “carrier” perambulate 
the streets with a heftvily-built high box cart, which j 
is mostly coated with a thick emst of filth, and drawn 
by a clumsy-looking horse. Thei^ men used, before 
the passing of the late Street Act, to ring a dull- 
sounding bell so as to give notice to housekeepers 
of their approach, but now they «itrely cry, in a 
hoarse unmusical voice, “ Dust oy-eh !” Two men 
accompany the cart, whichis furnished with ashor^ 
ladder and two shovels and baekets. These baskets 
o®e of the men fills from tlte dust-bin, and then 
helps them alternately, as fast as they are filled^ 
upon t|ie shoulder of the other man,*who carries 
them one by one to the cart, which is placed im- 
mediately alongside the pavement in front of the 
house where they are at work. *The can-ier 
mounts up the side of the cart by means of the 
ladder, discharges into it the eontents of the 
basket .on his shoulder, and then returns below 
fot ^e other basket which his mate has filled for 
bint m tbe interim. This process is pursued tiH 
oil is cleared away, and repeated at different houses 


till the cart is fully loaded ; then the men make 
the best of their |ivay to the dust-yard, where 
they* shoot the cemtonts of the cart on to the 
heap, and again proceod on their regular rounds. 

The dustmen, in their appearance, very much 
resemble the waggoners of the coal-merchants. 
TheJ^ generally wear knee-breaches, with ancle 
ftoots or gaiters, shorUdirty smockfrocks or coarse 
gray jaclsets, and fantail hats. In one particular, 
however, they are at first sight distinguishable 
from the coal-merchants’ men, foy the latter are 
invariably black from coal dust, while the dust- 
men, on tile contrary, are gray with ashes. 

In their personal appearance the dustmen are 
mostly tall stalwart fellows ;^theie is nothing sickly- 
looking about them, and yet a considerable part 
0 ^ their time is jfisscd in*the yards anti, in the 
midst or effluvia most offensive, and, if we believe 
“zymotic theorists, ”as unhealthy to those unaccus- 
tomed to them ; nevertheless, the children, who 
may be said to be reared in the yard and to have 
inhaled the stench, of the dust-heap with their 
first breath, are healthy and strong. It is said, 
moreover, that during ilie plague in London the 
dustmen were the persons who carted away the 
dead, and it remains a tradition among the class 
to tire present day, that not one of them died of 
the plague, even during greatest ravages. In 
J’aris, too, it is well known, that, during the cho- 
lera* of 1849, the quarter of Dellcville, where 
the night-soil and refuse of the city is deposited, 
escaped the freest from the pestilence ; and in 
London the tfustmeg boqpt that, during both the 
receni visitations of the cholera, {hey were alto- 
gether exempt from the disease.* “ Look at that 
fellow, sir !” said one of the dust-contractors to 
me, pointing to his son, who was a stout red- 
cheeked young man of about twenty. “ Do you 
see anything ailing about*him 1 Well, he has been 
in the yard since he was born. There stands 
iny house just at the gate, so you see he hadn’t 
far to travel, and when quite a child he used to 
piny and root away here among the dust all his 
time. I don’t think he ever had a day’s illness 
in his life. The people abtut the yA:d are all 
used to the smell and don't comI)Iaiu about it. 
It’s all stuff and nonsense, all fhis talk about 
dust-yards being unhealthy. I’vegnever done 
anything else all my days and I don’t think I 
look very ill. I shouldn’t wonder now but what 
I ’d be set down as being fjjesh from the sea-side 
by those very fellows that write all this trash about 
a matter that they don’t know just i/hftt about and 
he snapped his fir.gers contemptuously in the air, 
and, thrusting J)oth haijds into his breeches pockets, 
strutted about, apparently 

best of the argument. He was, mrtacfja^out, 
jolly, red-faced man. • Indeed, *the dustmen, as 
a class, appear to be healthy, strong men, and 
extraordinary instances of longevity are common 
among them. I heard of one dustman who lived 
to be 115 years ; another, named Wood, died at 
100; and the well-known Eichard Tyrrell died 
only I short time back at the advanced ago of 
The misfortune is, that we have no large seri^ of 
fiicts on this subject, so that the longevity nnd 
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health of the doitmen might be compared with 
thoM ef ether clasoea ^ 

In almost all their habits |fhe Bastmen are 
similar to the Oostermoogaai, with the exception 
that they seem to want their cunning and natural 
qmcknesB, and that they have little or no pre- 
dilection for ganring. Costermongers, howler, 
are essentially traders, and *a 11 trade is a speciey 
( gambling — ^the risking of a certain sum <f money 
to obtain more ; hence spring, perhaps, the gam- 
bling propensities of low traders, such as costers, 
and Jew clothes-men ; and hence, too^ that natural 
sharpness which characterizes the sanfe classes. 
The dustmen, on the contrary, have regular em- 
ployment and something like regular wages, and 
therefore rept content with what they can earn in 
their usudl way of busmess. * r, •- 

Very few of them imderstand cards, and i could 
not learn that they ever play at ** pitch and toss.” 
I remarked, however, a number of parallel lines 
such as arb used for playing “ shove halfpenny,” 
on a deal table ^in the tap-r^om frequented by 
them. The great amusement of their evenings 
seems to be, to smoke as nuii>y pipes uf tobacco 
and drink as many pots of beer as possible?. 

I believe it will be found that all persons in the 
habit of driving horses, such as cabmen, busi^ien, 
stage-coach drivers, &c.,t^rc peculiarly partial to in- 
toxicating drinks. The cause of this 1 Iciivo 
others to detennine, merely observing that there 
would seem to be two reasons for it : the first is, 
their frequent stopping at public-houses to w^jitcr or 
change their hor,ses, so that t^e idek of drinking 
is repeatedly suggested to their minds even if the 
practice be not cxj>ecUd of them ; while the second 
reason is, that being out continually in the wet, 
they resort to stimulating liquor^ as a preventi^'e to 
colds ” until at length a habit of drinking is 
formed. Moreover, from'the mere fact of passing 
continually through the air, they are enabled to 
drink a greater quantity with comparative im- 
punity. Be the cause, ho wevfr, what it may, the 
dustmen spend a large propcw’tion of their earnings 
in drink. There is always some public-house in 
the neighbourhood of» the dust-yard, where they 
obtain credit frbra one week to another, and 
here they may be found every night from the 
moment tbfeir work is done, drinking, and 
smoking their long pipes — their principal amuse- 
ment consisting in chaffing ” each other. This 
chaffing ” consists ofi a species of scurrilous jokes 
supposed to be given and taken in good part, and 
the noise and uproar occasioned thereby increases 
as the night advances, and as the men get heated 
, wit h liquor. Sometimes tire jokqig ends in a 
I next momihg, however, they 

are all as good friends as ever, and mutually agree 
in laying the blafte on the cussed drink.” 

One-half, at least, of the dustmen’s earnings, is, 
I am assured, expended in drink, both man and 
woman assisting in squandering their money in this 
way. They usually live in rooms for which they 
pay from Is, 6d. to 2s. per week rent, three or four 
dust-men and theif wives frequently lodging the 
same house. These rooms are dieeriess-Tooking, 
and almost unfurnished — and are ^ways situate 


in some low street or lone not far from the dust- 
yard. The men have 'ntxely any clothes but those 
in which they work. For their breakfast the dustmen 
on their rounds mostly go to - some cheap coffee- 
house, where they get a pint or half-pint of coffee, 
takihg their bre^ with them as a matter of eco- 
nomy. Their midday meal is taken in the, public- 
house, and is almost always bread and cheese and 
beer, or else a saveloy or a piece of fat pork or 
bacon, and at night they mostly wind up ” by 
deep potations at their iavourite house of call. 

There are many dustme^ now advanced ih years 
bom and reared pt the Kast-end of London, who 
have never in the whole course of their lives been 
as far west as Temp*Ie-bar, who know nothing 
whatever of the affairs of the country, and who 
have never attended a plape of worship, As an 
iiftitance of the extreme ignorance of tlierfi people, 
I may mention that I was furnished by one of the 
contractors with the address of a dustman whom 
his master considered to be one of the must in- 
telligent men in his employ. Being desiious of 
hearing his statement from his own lips I sent ior 
the man, and after some conversation with him 
was preceding to note down what he said, when 
the moment I opened my note-book and took ,the 
pencil in my hand, he ’started up, exclaiming, — ■ 
“No, no! I’ll Imve none of thatf there work — 

T ’in not such a b fool ns you takes me to be 

— I d(j(>sii’t understand it, 1 tills yon, and I ’ll 
not have It, now that ’s plain — and so saying 
lie ran out of the room, and descended the entire 
flight of stairs in two jumps.. I followed him to 
explain, but unfortunately the pencil was still in 
one blind and the book in the !>ther, and mime- 
'd¥.tely I made my appearance nt the door he 
|pok to his lieels, again with three others who 
seemed to be waiting for him tlieie. One of the 
most difficult points in my labours is to make such 
men as these comprehend object or use of my 
investigations. 

Among 20 men whom I met in one yard, there 
were only Vive who could read, and only two out 
of that five could write, even imperfectly. These 
two are looked up to by their companions as pro- 
digies of learning and are listened to as oracles, 
on all occasions, being believed to understand 
every subject thoroughly. It need hardly be 
added, however, that their acquirements are of 
the most mengre character. 

The dustractf- are very partial to a song, and 
always prefer one of the doggrel street ballads, 
lyith what they call a jolly chorus ” in which, 
during their festivities, they all join with stento- 
rian voices. At the* conclusion there is usually 
a loud Btaij^ping of feet and rattling of quart pots 
on the table,’ expressive of their approbatit^. 

The dustmen never frequent the twopenny 
hops, but sometimes make iip a party for the 
“ theaytre.” They generally go in a Iwdy with 
their wives, if marri^, and their *^galB,” if single. 
They are always to be found in the gallery, and 
greatly enjoy the melodramas p^oimed at the se- 
cond-class minor theatres, especially if there be 
^l^ty of murdering scenes in them. The <3aE- 
hek, previous to its beii^ burnt, nras a ffivourite 
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resort of tlie Bast-end dustmen. Since that period 
they have patronised the Pavilion and the City 
of London. . 

politics of the dustmen are on a par with 
their literary attainments — they cannot b| said 
to have any. I cannot say that they are 
Chartists, for they have no very clear know-, 
ledge of what charter” requires. They 

certainly have a confused notlbn that it is some- 
thing against th^ G-ovcmmdnt, and that the 
enactment of it would make them all rifeht ; but 
as to the nature of the benefits which it would 
confer upon them, or in what manner it would be 
likely to operate upon their interest, they have 
not, as a body, the sligntest idea. They have 
a deep-rooted antipathy to the police, the magis- 
tratesjj^nd all cnniijcted witfi the administri^ion 
of justice, looking upon them as their natural 
enemies. Hiey associate with none but them- 
selves ; and p the public-houses where ^cy 
resort there is a room set apart for the special 
use of the diisties,” as they nrc called, where no 
otliers are allowed to intrude, except introduced 
by one of themselves, or at the special desire of 
the majority of the party, and on sucl^ occasions 
tke stranger is treated with gieat rcsp«‘ct and 
consideration. 

As to4.lK*ii)oral8 of these people, it may ca'illy 
be supposed that they are not of an over-strict* 
character. Ono of the contractors sai^ to me, 
I ’d just trust ono of them as far as I could 
fiing a bull by the tail ; hnt ho added, 

with a callousness that pro\cd the laxity of 
discifdiiie among the men was clue more to his 
neglect of hi? duty to tliem than fitnn any 
special perversity on their parts, .s 

of uiy hitsincss; ihi\// do mt/ irorl', u%d 
that's all 1 'ivant uith them, and all l.carc 
about. You see they’re not like other people, 
they ’re real ed to it* Their fathers before them 
were dustmen, and when lads they go into the 
yard as sifters, and when thej^ grow up 
they take to the shovel, and go out with the 
carts. They learn all they know in the dust- 
yards, and you may judge from that what their 
learning is likely to be. If the}’' iind anything 
among the dust you may be sure that neither 
you nor I will ever hear •inything about it; 
ignorant as they are, they know a little too much 
for that. They know, as well as here and there 
one, where the dolly-shop is f f)ut, as I said 
before, that 's none of my business. Let ey^ry one 
look out for themselves f as I do, and then tUtoy 
need not care for any one* ["With such masters 
professing such principled— though it should Jbe 
stated that the sentiments expresse^on this occa- 
sion ^re but similar to what I hear from the 
lower class of traders every day — ‘how can it be 
expected that these poor fellows can be above the 
level of the mere beasts of burden, that they 
Ute.] ‘'As to their women,” continued the 
master, don’t trouble iqy head about such 
things. Ihelieve the dustmen are as good to them as 
other men ; and I ’m sure their wives would ^ as 
^od ^ other women, if they only had the cHailce 
the'hest, Bht you lee they 're all such frflows 


for drink that they spend most of their raoney“ 
tlj^t way, and 'jhen starve the poor women, end 
knock them abfut at a shocking rate, so that 
they have the liilf of dogs, or worse. I don’t 
wonder at anything they do. Yes, they’re 
a^J married, as far as I know ; that is, they live 
together as man and wife, though they’re not 
very particular, cdbtainly, about the ceremony. 
The fact is, a regular dustman don’t understaiW» 
much about such' matters, and, I believe, don’t 
care much, either.” • 

From al^ I could learn on this subject, it would 
appear Aat, for one dustman that is married, 20 
live with •v^omen, but remain constant to them ; 
indeed, both men and abide faithfully by 

each other, and ^or this reason — the. woman earns 
jenearHir half as much as the man. If the men 
and women were careful and prudent, they might, 
I am assured, live well and comfortable ; but by far 
the greater portion of the earnings of both go to 
the publican, for I am informed, dh competent 
authority, that a dustman willsiot think of sitting 
down for a spree without hiswoinan. The children, 
as soon as they ure able to go into the yard, help 
their^nothers in picking out the rags, bones, &;c., 
fmin the sieve, and in putting them in the basket. 
They are never sent to schitol, and as soon as they 
are sufficiently strong ai^ mostly employed m some 
capacity or other by the contractor, and in due 
tiflie become dustmen themselves. Some of the 
children, in the neighbourhood of the river, are 
mudlarks, ^nd others are Lone-grubbers and rag- 
gatherers, on a smfill sonle; negjected and ‘thrown 
on •their own resources at an* early age, without 
any but tho most depraved to guide them, it is no 
wonder to find that many of them turn thieves. To 
th^s state of the case there are, however, some few 
exceptions. 

Some of the dustmeh are prudent well-behaved 
men and have decent homes ; man}" this class 
have been agricultural labourers, who by distress, 
or from some othdl’ cause, have found their way to 
London. This wa# the case with one whom I 
talked with : he had been a labourer in Essex, 
employed by a farmer itiraed^Jzzod, whom ho 
spoke of as being a kind good*pian, Mr. Izzod 
had a large farm on the Earl of Mornington’s 
estate, and after he had sunk his ^pital in the 
improvement of the land, and was about to 
reap the fruits of his labour and his money, the 
farmer was ejected at a moment’s notice, beggared 
and broken-hearted. This occurred near Roydon, 
in Essex. The labourer, finding it difficult to obtain 
work in the country, came to London, and, dis- 
covering a c<iU8iii of his engaged in a dust-yard, 
employed throujh him at the 
he remains to the present day. This man was 
well clothed, he ha^good strong lace boots, gray 
worsted stockings, a stout pair of corduroy broechoa, 
a short smockfrock and fentail. He kas 
himself aloof, I am told, from the drunkemtoil and 
dissipation of the dustmen. He says that many 
of the new hands that get to dustwork m X4i»^ 
cha*ics or people who have beSsn “better 
that these got thinking about what they bm bafen, 
till to drown^their core they take to dtink^ and 
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often become, in the course of u year or so, worse 
than the old hands ” who have| been reared to 
the business and have nothin|t at all to thiifk 
about.” 

Among the dustmen there is no ** Society ” nor 
Benefit Club,” specially devoted to the class — 
no provident institution whence they can obtafn 
‘^relief” in the event of sickness or accident. 
W4ie consequence is that, when ill or injured! they 
are obliged to obtain letters of admission to some 
of the hospitals, and there remain till cured. In 
cases of total incapacity for labour, their inva- 
riable refuge is the workhouse ; indeeci ibvy look 
forward (whenever they foresee at all) to this 
asylum as their resti^Tg-pJpce in old age, with the 
greatest equan,imity, and talk of it as “ the house ” 
par excellence, or as the big hohsc,” the jfreat 
house,” or “tlie old house.” There are, however, 
scattered about in every part of London numeious 
benefit clubs made up of working-men of every 
description, ‘fc'uch as Old Friends, Odd Fellows, 
Foresters, and Bii;mingham societies, and with 
some one or other of these the better class of 
dustmen are connected. The g^eral rule, how- 
ever, is, that the men engaged in this trad'e be- 
long to no benefit club whatever, and th.it in 
the season of their adversity they are utteAy 
unprovided for, and consequently become burdens 
to the parishes wherein they liappen to reside. 

I visited a Inige dusl-yard at the east end v)f 
London, for tlie purpose ot getting a statement 
from one of the men. I^fy intorinant was, at the 
time of. my m si t,,sho veiling the sifteli soil Vrom 
one of the lesser l^eaps, and, by a great (dlurt* of 
strength and activity, pitching each shovel-full to 
the top of a lofty mound, somewhat resembling a 
pyramid. Opposite to him stood a little 
stoutly made, and with her arms bare above tne 
elbow; she ivas his partnef in the work, and was 
pitching shovel-full for shovel-full with him to the 
summit of the heap. She wore an old soiled 
cotton gown, open in front, and kucked up behind 
in the fashion of the last c>century. IShe had 
clouts of old rags tied round her ancles to prevent 
the dust from getting onto her shoes, a sort of 
coarse towel fastelled in front for an apron, and a 
red handkerchief bound tightly round her head. 
In this trim sKe worked away, and not only kept 
pace with the man, but often threw two shovels 
for his one, although he was a tall, powerful 
fellow. She smiled when she saw me noticing 
her, and seemed to continue her work with greater 
assiduity. I learned that she was deaf, and spoke 
so indistinctly that, no stranger could understand 
her. She had also a defect, in her fight, which 
had compelled*- her to abandon 
the sifting, as she could not well distinguish the 
various articles found in the 4ust-heap. The poor 
creature had therefore taken to the shovel, and now 
works with it every day, doing the labour of the 
strongest men. 

From the man above referred to I obtained the 
following statement : — Father vos a diistie ; — 
Vos at it all his life,*and grand fatbemfore him for 
I can’t tell how long. Father vos allus a rura'un ; 
— sich a beggar for lush. Vfay 1 *m blowed if be 


vouldn’t lush as much as half-a-dozen on 'em can 
lush now; somehow the dus^ies hasn’t got the 
stuff in ’em as they used to have. A few year 
ago the fellers ’u’d tliink nothink o’ lushin avay 
for five or six days without niver going anigh their 
home.* I niver vos at a school in all^my life; I 
don’t know what i^s good for. It may be wery 
^vell for the likes o’ you, but I doesn’t know it 
’u’d do a fiustic good. You see, ven I’m 
not out with the civrt, I digs here all day; and 
p’l.ips I ’»! up all night, i\nd digS avay agen the 
next day. Vot does I cart for reading, or any- 
think of that there kind, ven I gets home arter 
my York 'i I tell yod vot I likes, though ! vby, I jist 
likes two or three pipes o' bnccer, and a pot or two 
of good heavy and a song, and then I tumbles in 
with my Sail, and I’m as happy as here and 
thei<o von. That there Sail of* mine ’s a stuillier — 
a riglar stunner. There ain’t never a voinan can 
sift,<i heap quitkerer nor my Sail. Sometimes 
she yams as much as I does; the' only thing is, 
she ’s sitch a beggar for lush, that there Sail of 
mine, and then she kicks up sitch jolly rows, you 
niver see the like m your life. That there’s the 
only fault, as I know on, in Sail ; but, barring 
that, she’s* a liout-and-houter, and worth a half-a- 
dozen of t’ other sifters — *;)ick ’em out vare you 
likes. No, we ain’t married zactly, tlmugh it ’s all 
^one for all that. I sticks to Sail, and Sdll sticks 
to I, and there ’s an end on ’t : — vot is it to any 
von 'l I fec’iocts a-picking the rags and things out 
of mother’s sieve, when I were a young ’un, and a 
putting ’em all m the heap jist as it might be 
there. I vos alius in a dust-yard, I don’t think 
I could jo no how in no other plaoe. You see I 
Vfcu]^n’t be ’uppy like ; I only knows how to 
vork at the dust ’cause I’m used to it, and so 
vos father afore me, and I ’ll stick to it as long as 
I can. I yarns about half-a-bull [2s. 6c?.] a day, 
take one day with another. Sail sometimes yarns 
as much, and ven I goes out*at night I yarns a 
bob nr two more, and so I gits along pretty tidy ; 
sometimes yaniin more and soinetnnes yarnin less. 

I niver vos sick as I knows on ; I ’ve been 
queerish of a morning a good many times, but I 
doesn’t call that sickness; it’s only the lush and 
nothiiik more. The smells nothink at all, ven 
you gits used to it. Lor’ bless you ! you’d think 
nothink on it in a veek’s time, — no, no more nor 
I do. There ’s tventy on us vorks here — riglar, 

I don’t think fji(i»-e ’s voii on ’em ’cept Scratchey 
Jack cun read, but he can do it stunning; he’s 
oqjf vitlf the cart now, b^jt he’s the chap ns can 
patter to you as long as he likes.” 

Concerning the capital and income of the Lon- 
don dust business, the following estimate may be 
given as to TRie amount of property invested in 
and accruing to the trade. ’ 

It has been computed that there are 90 con- 
tractors, large ^nd anmll ; of these upwards of two- 
thirds, or about 8^ may be said to be in a con- 
siderable way of business, possessing many carts^ 
and horses, as well tfs employing a large body of 
people ; some yards have as many as 150 hands 
coaiActed with them. The remaining 55 masters 
are composed of small men^” some of 
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knoTvit ft# ** rflnning duatiwen,” that is to^ say, per- 
sons who ooHect thh dust without any sanction 
frotn the parish ; but the number belonging to this 
class ’has considerably diminished since the great 
deterioration'in the pridfe of ** brjeze.” Assuming, 
then, that the great and little master dustmen 
employ on an average between six and s^ven carts 

each, we have the following statement as to the 

• • 

Capital of the London Bust TnA^E. 

^ eOO Carts, at 201 fach . . . £12,000 

600 Horses, at 25L each . ^ . . 15,000 

600 Sets of harness, at 21. per set. 1,200 
600 Ladders, at 5s. cadh ... 150 

1200 Baskets, at 2s. each ... 120 

1200 Shovels, at 2s. each .. . . 120 

# ’ ^ • j, 

Bein^ a total capital of . . £28,590 

• 

If, therefore, we assert that the capital of this 
trade is between 25,000^. and 80,000/. in value, 
we shall not be far wrong either way. 

Of the annual income of the same trade, it is 
almost impossible to arrive at any posit^e results ; 
bit, in the absence of all authentic information on 
the subject, we may make the subjoined conjec- 
ture. • 

Income or the London Bust Tkade. 

Sum paid to contractors for the re- • 
moval of dust from the 176 metropo- 
litan parishes, at 200/. each parish . £35,200 

Sum obtained for 900,000 loads of 
dust, at 2 j. 6(/#per load . . . ^12,500 

£14^00 



Thus it would appear that the total income of 
the dust trade may be taken at between 145,000/. 
and 150,000/. per affnum. 

Against this we have to set the yoaily out- 
goings of the business, which mo}* be roughly 
estimated as follows - 
Expenditure of the London Bust Trade. 
Wages of 1800 labourers, at 10^. a 
week each (including sifters and car- 
riers) . . • . . ^ . £46,800 

Keep of 600 horses, at 10s. a week 

each 15,600 

Wear and tear of stock in trtW« . 4000 

Bent for 90 yards, at 100/. a year ^ 

each (large and small) ^ , . . * 9g00 

£75,400 

The above estimates give us th? following ag- 
gregate results : — 

Total yearly incomings of the lea- 
den dust trade .... £147,700 
^ Total yearly out-goings , . 75^400 

Total yearly profit £72,800 

. Btence it would appear that the profits %f*the 
duif-eo&tractors are very nearly at the rate of 
IQOL pet cent on their expenditure. I do not 


, think I have over estimated the incomings, or 
under estiimited out-goings ; at least I have 
^ striven to avoid detag so, in order that no in- 
justice might be done to the members of the 
trade. 

f*his aggregate profit, when divided among the 
90 contractors, ’drill make the clear gains- of each 
master dustman amount to about 800 /. ppr annum 
of course some derive considerably more than tliis 
amount, and some considerably {pas. 

Of THi# I^NDON Sewerage and Scavengkrt. 
The subject I have now to treat— principally as 
regards street-labour, but ^enwally in its sanitary, 
soci.il, ujid economical bearings — may really be 
^erine^ vast. It if of the cTeansing of a Clipital city, 
with Its thousands' of miles of streets and roads 
the surf.ice, and its thousands o/ miles of 
sewers and drains under the Surface of the earth. 
And first let nio deal with the subj*ct in a his- 
torical point of vi^w. 

Public scavengery or street-cleansing, from the 
‘arliest periods our history, since municipal 
authofity regulated the internal economy of our 
cities, has been an object of some attention. In 
thS records of all pur civic corporations may be 
found bye-laws, or 80i%e equivalent measure, to 
enforce the cleansing of the streets. But these 
I regulations were little enforced. It was ordered 
I that the streets should be swept, bat often enough 
mtm.were not employed by the authorities to 
sweep thenf; until aftef the great fire of London, 
and in many parts for years after that, the trades- 
man’s apprentice swept the dmt from the front of 
his masters liouse, and left it in the street, to be 
repioved at the leisure of the scavenger. This 
was in the streets most famous for the wealth 
and commercial energy of the inhabitants. The 
streets inhabited by tiie poor, until about the 
beginning of the present century, were rarely 
swept at all. The unevenness of the pavement, 
the accumulation #f wet and mud in rainy 
weather, the want of foot-paths, and sometimes 
even of grates and kenn^s, made Cbwper, in one 
of his letters, describe a peramiJblation of some of 
these streets as going by wateP.'* 

Even this state of things waf# however, an 
improvement. In the accounts of the London 
street-broils and fights, from the reign of Henry 
III., more especially during the wax of the 
Roses, down to the civil war which terminated 
in the beheading of Charles I., ^mention is more 
or less made of the combatants liaving availed 
themselves of the ^belter of the rubbish in the 
streets. These mounds of ruJjbjgJ^^ere then 
kinds of street-barricades, opposing the progresf 
of passengers, like #the piles of overturned omni- 
buses and other vehicles of the modern French 
street<iombatants. There is no doubt that in the 
older times these mounds were composed, fixst, 
of the earth dug out for the foundation of aoma 
building, or the sinking of some well, OT (]bkter' 
OT^ the formation of some ^in ; for these wqa^t 
were often long in hand, not only from the inter- 
ruptions of civil strife and from want of 
but from i?ldifierence, owing to the long delay in 
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their completion, and were oflen altogether aban> 
doned. After du&k the street* of the capita! of 
England could not be travainea without lanterns 
or torches. This was the case until the last 
40 or 60 years in nearly all the smaller towns of 
England, but these the darkness was the pHn- 
cipal obstacle ; in the inferior parts of “ Old ^ 
^ondon/* however, there were the additunal in- 
conveniences of broken limbs and robbery. 

It would be e^sy to adduce instances from the' 
olden writers in proof of all the above statements, 
but it seems idle to cite proofs of wllatcs known 
to all. 

The care of thesdstreets, however, as regards 
the removal of the dirt, or, as the weather might 
be, the dust and mud, deems neVer to hav^ bee^i 
much of a national consideration. It was left to 
the corporations and the parishes. Each of these 
had its own especial arrangements for the collec- 
tion and rsrioval of dirt in its own streets ; and 
as each parochial or municipaj system generally 
differed in some *■ respect or other, taken as a 
whole, there was no one general^, inode or syste’ 
adopted. To all this the etreet-raanagement of 
our own days, in the respect of sca\ engery, and, 
as I shall show, of seweiage, presents a dcciUed 
improvement. This improvement in street-ma- 
nagement is not attributable to any public agita- 
tion— to any public, and, far less, national miwii- 
festation of fueling. It was debated sometimes 
in courts of Common Council, in ward and 
parochial meetings, but tlje puJjlic generally' seem 
to have taken no express interest m the master. 
The improvement* seems to have established itself 
gradually from the improved tastes and habits of 
the people. ^ 

Although generally left to the local powers, the 
subject of street-cleansing «aud management, how- 
ever, has not been entirely overlooked by Parlia- 
ment. Among parliamentary enactments is the 
measure best known as ‘‘Michail Angelo Taylor’s 
Act,” passed early in the present century, which 
requires all householders every morning to re- 
move from the front their premises any snow 
which may have^llen during the night, &c., Ac.; 
the late Police ‘Acts also embrace subordinately 
the subject o^, street-management. 

On the other hand the sewers have long been 
the object of national 'care. The daily great 
damages and losses whi^h have happened in many 
and divers parts of this realm” (I give the spirit 
of the preamble of several Acts oi Parliament), 
** as well by the reason of the outrageous flow- 
ings, surges, and course of tl^ river in and upon 
the mar^JjffTgg^s and other low pfaces, heieto- 
fore through public wisdom won and made pro- 
fitable for the great commonwealth of this realm, 
as also by occasion of land waters and other out- 
rageous springs in and upon meadows, pastures, 
and other low grounds adjoining to rivers, floods, 
and other water-courses,” caused parliamentary 
attention to be given to the subject 

Until towards the. latter part of the last |en- 
tury, however, the streets even of the better order 
wcto often flooded during heavy and continuous 
rains, owing to the sewers and diCaiiis having 


been choked, so that the sewage forced its way 
through the gratings into the streets and yards, 
flooding all the underground apartments and 
,often the ground floors of the houses, as well as ^ 
the ^Suhlic thorougjifares with filth. , 

It is not many months since the neigh- 
bourhood of so modem a locality aa Waterloo- 
bridge was flooded in this manner, and boats were 
used in the Belvidere and York-roads. On the 
Ist of August, 1846, after a tremendous stomi of 
thunder, hail, and rain, mi^es of the capitoT were 
literally under water ; hundreds of publicans’ 
beer-cellars contained far more water than beer, 
and the damage done v^as enormous. These facts 
show that though much has been accomplished 
towards the efficient; sewerage of the metropolis, 
miVch remains to be accomplished still. 

The first statute on the subject ♦of the public 
sewerage was as early as the 9th year of the 
reign of Henry III. There were enactments, also, 
m most of the succeeding reigns, but they were 
all partial and conflicting, and related more to 
loc.al desiderata than to any system of sewerage 
for the public benefit, until the reign of Henry 
VIII., wlien the “ Bill of Sewers ” was pass^'d 
(in 1631). This act provided for a more general 
system of sewerage in the cities andifowns of the 
kingdom, requiiing the main channels to be of 
certitm depths and dimensions, according to the 
localitiel; situation, &c. In many parts of the 
countr}-^ the sewerage is still carried on according 
to the provisions in the act of Henry V III., but 
those provisions were modified, altered, or “ ex- 
plained^” by many subsequent staftites. 

• j^jiy uniformity which might have arisen from 
the observance of tlie same principles of sewerage 
was effectually checked by the measures adopted 
in London, more especially during the last 100 
years. As the metropolis in£rcased new sewerage 
became iicccssar}^ and new local bodies were 
formed for its management. These were known 
as the Commissions of Sewers, and the members 
of those bodies acted independently one of another, 
under the authority of their own Acts of Barlia- 
ment, each having its own board, engineers, clerks, 
officers, and workmen. Each commission was con- 
fined to its own district, and did what was accounted 
best for its own district with little regard to any 
general plan of sewerage, so that London was, and 
m a great raeii^scre is, sewered upon different 
principles, as to the size of the sewers and drains, 
tl|^ rates of inclinatiop, 4cc. &c. In 1847 there 
were eight of these dwtricts and bodies : the City 
of London, the Towe? ilamlets, Saint Katherine's, 
Pdpiar and Blackwall, Ilolborn and Finsbury, 
Westminster ^ind part of Middlesex, Surrey and 
Kent, and Greenwich. In 1848 these several 
bodies were concentrated by act of parliament, 
and entitled ^fie Metropolitan Commission of 
Sewers but the City of London, as appears to 
be the case with every parliamentary measure*' 
affecting the metropolis, presents an exception, as 
it retains a separate jurisdiction, and is not under 
tha dontrol of the general commissioners, to whom 
parliament has given authority over such mattws. 
The management of the metropolitan Bcaven- 
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gery and seweinvgCj therefore, dififers in thw respect, 
^he scavengeiy is conwnitted^jto the eai*e of tlie 
several paxishcs, each making iti own contract j 
the sewemge is consigned by Parliament to a 
bodyi of commissioners. In both instances, how- 
ever, the expenses are paid outjof local rates! 

I shall now proceed to treat* of each of these 
subjects separately, beginning with the cleansing 
of the streets. • 

• • 

Oj the Streets oe Lonron. . 

Thb^ are now three^iodes of pavement in the 
streets of the metropolis. 

1. The sione i^aveinent (commonly composed 
of Aberdeen granite). * 

2. macadamized pan’mevt, or rather road. 

8. The wood iKite^ient. , 

The stone pavement lias generally, in the sevtral 
towns of England, been composed of whatever 
material the quarries or rocks of the neighbour- 
hood supplied,* limestone being often thus 
used. In some phices, where there were no 
quarries available, the stones of a liver or rivulot- 
Side were used, but these weie rounded and 
slippery, and often formed but a rugged pathway. 

London pavement, the neigliboifrhood not 
being rich in stone qufirries, gianite has usually 
been brought by water from Scotland, and a small 
quantity from Guernsey for the pavement of the , 
streets. The stone pavement is made by the 
placing of the granite stones, hewn an8 shaped 
ready for the purpose, side by side, with a foun- 
dation of concrete. The concrete now used for 
the London street-pavement is Thames ballast, 
composed of sHingles, of jemall stones, an^ mixed 
with lime, Ac.. %. • 

Macadamization was not introduced into the 
sheets of London until about 25 years a^. 
Eefore that, it liad been carried to what was 
accounted a great degree of perfection on many of 
the prnicijial mail and coach roads, i^ome 50 
miles on tho Great North Road, or that between 
London and Carlisle, were often pointed out as an 
admirable specimen of road-makingon Mac Adam’s 
principles. This road was well known in the old 
coaching days as Leming-laiie, running from 
Boroughbridge to Greta Bridge, in Torkshire. 

The first thoroughfare in London which was 
macadamized, a word adaptea from the name of 
Sir W. Mac Adam, the originator or great improver 
of the system, was St. James’s-aqi^ire ; after that, 
some of the smaller streets in the aristocratic 
parishes of St. James and St. George -w^re 
thus paved, and then, but mot without great o^o- 
mtion, Piccadilly. The op|)osition to the macadam- 
ising of the latter thoroughfare assumed many forWs, 
Independently of the conflicting sfSTtements as to 
extravagance and economy, it was urged by the 
OppKments, that the dust and dirt of the new style 
of paving would cause the street to* be deserted by 
the aristocracy — ^that the noiselessness of the traffic 
^woidd cause the deaths of the deaf and infirm — 
that the uditocracy promoted this new-fangled 
atfeet-iiui3ting, that mar miglit the better ** sleep 
o' tughts,** tegardloM of all else* One writerHespe- 
the Duke of Queensberry, 


popularly known as ** Old Q who resided at th^ 
western end of Piccadilly, had not lived to enjoy, 
undisturbed by '^Igar noises, hU bed of down, 
until it was his houisto rise and Uike his bath of 
perfumed milk ! In short, there was all the fuss 
and absurdity which so often characterise local 
coiftests. , 

' The macadninized street is made by a layer 
of stones, broken small and regular in size^ 
and spread evenly over the road, so that the 
pressure and friction of the tmffic will knead, 
grind, crush, and knit them into one compact 
surface. • Until road-making became better 
understood, or until the early part of the 
present century, the roads %ven in the suburbs 
immediately connected* with London, such 
a Ii^ington, K#ngsland,“ Stoke NeViagton, and 
lackney, were repaired when they wanted it.” 
If there were a ‘‘ rut,” or a hole, it was filled up or 
covered over with stones, and as the drivers usually 
avoided such parts, for the sake of^atUeir horses’ 
feet, another rut nas speedily formed alongside of 
the original one. lender the old System, road-mend- 
ing was patch-v^ork ; defects were sought to be 
reineciicd, but there was little or no knowledge of 
constructing or of reconstructing the surface as a 
wHole. 

The wood pavement^came Jast, and was not 
established, even partially, until eleven or twelve 
yaars ago. One of the earliest places so paved was 
the Old Bailey, in order that the noise of the street- 
traffic might be deadened in the Criminal Courts- 
The Same plan wa^ adoMed alongside some of the 
clutches, and other pulWc buildings, where ex- 
ternal quietude, or, at any* rate, diminished 
noise, was desired. At the first, there were 
great complaints made, and frequent expostulations 
ail^reesed to the editors of the newspapers, as to the 
slipperiness of tho wiooden ways. The wood 
pavement is formed of blocks of wood, generally 
deal, fitted to one another by grooved, by joints, 
or by shape, for close adjustment. They are 
placed on ihe road qyer a body of concrete, in tho 
same way as granite. 

In constructing ro:jds, or rrfther streets, 
through towns or cities, whef^ the amount of 
traffic is considerable, it will be*found desirable,” 
says Mr, Law, in his * Treatise* on the Con- 
structing and Repairing of Roads,’ pave 
their surface. The advantages belonging to pave- 
ments in such sUuations over macadamized roads 
are considerable ; where {be latter are exposed to 
an incessant and heavy traffic, their surface be- 
comes rapidly worn, rendering ‘constant repairs 
requisite, which ar^ not only attended with very 
heavy expAise^ but also render the road very 
unpleasant for being travelled upon while being 
done ; they also require much more atteniton in 
the way of scraping or sweeping, and in raking in 
ruts. And some difficulty wo^d be experienced 
in towns to find places in which tho inater|alv, 
which would be constantly wanted for 
the road, could be deposited. In dry weather tlid 
macadamized road would al^ys be IMpd ill 
wef weather it would be covered with fhadi. isiub 
only advantage wbi^ such a road reoBy fe«M«ie8 
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over pavement 13 tlie less noise produced by 
'carriages in passing over it J but this advanj^e is 
veiy small when the pavemelt is properly laid.” 

Concerning wood pavefSents the same gentle- 
man says, ** Of late years wood has been intro- 
duced as a material for paving streets, ai^ has 
been rather extfensively employed both in Eu8i|^’a 
and America, It has tried in various parts 
of London, and generally with small success, the 
cause of its failure being identical with the cause 
of the enormous sums being spent annually in the 
repairs of the streets generally, namfly. the want of 
a proper foundation; a want which Svaa sooner 
felt with wqpd than with granite, in consequence 
of the less weight aiwl inertia of the wood. The 
comfort resulting fropi the ujie of wooden pave- 
ment, b*oth to those who travdled, and tliose ^♦ho 
lived in the streets, from the diminished jolting 
and noise, was so great, that it is just matter of 
surprise that so little care was taken in forming 
that wfinSii a very little consideration would have 
shown to be indispensable t( its success, namely, 
a good foundation. Slipperiness of its surface, in 
particular states of the weather’, was also found to 
be a disadvantage belonging to wooden pjivement ; 
but means might be devised which would ij*,nder 
its surface at all times safe, and afford a secure 
footing for horses. At regards durability, it has 
scarcely been used for a sufftcient period to alloV 
a comparison being made with other mateVials, 
but from the result of some observations com- 
municated by Mr. Hope to the Scottish Spciety of 
Arts, it appears tha.t 'voodrti blocks when placed 
with the end of, the grain exposed, wear leis than 
granite. At first sight, this result might appear 
questionable, but it is a well-ascertained fact that, 
where wood and iron move in contaat in 
machinery, the iron generally wears more rapidly 
than the wood, the realon appearing to be, that 
the surface of the wood soon becomes covered 
with particles of dust and grit, which become 
partially embedded in it, and, while they serve to 
protect the wood, convert its surface tnto a species 
of file, which rapidly wears away whatever it mbs 
against.” ’ ^ ♦ 

Such then are the different modes of construct- 
ing the London roads or streets. I shall now 
endeavour to show the relative length, and relative 
cost of the streets thus severally prepared for the* 
commercial, professional, and pleasurable transit of 
tbe metropolis. « 

The comparative extent of the macadamized, of 
the stone, and of the wood pavement of the streets 
cf the metropolia has not as yet been ascertained, 
for no general account ban appeared condensing 
the reports, returns, accounts, &c., of the several 
•pecific bodies of management into one grand total. 

It is, however, possible to arrive at an approxi- 
mation as to tbe comparative extent I have spoken 
of ; and in this attempt at approximation, in tbe 
absence of all means of a definite statistical com- 
putation, I have bad the assistance of an expe- 
rienced and practical surveyor, fiunlliar with the 
subject; *■ 9 

Macadamisation pretails beyond tbe following 
.boundaries : — 


North of tbe New-road and of its extension, as 
tbe €ity-road, aftd westward of the New-road’a 
junction with Lisson-grove. 

Westward of Park-lane and of the West-end 
PVks. 

Eastward of Srick-lane (Spitalfifelds) and of the 
Whitechapel High-street. 

Southward (on the Surrey side) from the New- 
cut and Long-lane, Bermondsey, and both in 
the eastern and western direction of Southwark, 
Lamfi^eth, and the other#southem parishes 

Stone pavement, on the other hand, prevails in 
the district which may be said to be within this 
boundary, bearing down upon the Thames in all 
directions. 

It is, doubtlessly, the fact that in both the dis- 
tricts thuS indicated exceptions to the general rule 
may prevail — that in one, for Jlnstance, there 
may be some miles of macadamized way, and in 
the otlier some miles of granit/3 pavements ; but 
such exceptions, I am told by a Commissioner 
of Paving, may fairly be dismissed as balancing 
each other. , 

The wooden pavement, I am informed on the 
same authority, does not now comprise five miles 
of the London thoroug]^ fares ; little notice, there- 
fore, need be tiiken of it. 

The miles of streets in the Cit/ln which stone 
only affords the street medium of locomotion are 
50. ?^he stone pavement in the localities outside 
of this area are six times, or approaching to seven 
times, the extent of that in the City. I have no 
actual admeasurement to demonstrate this point, 
for none exists, and no private individual can 
offer 'to measure hundreds of miles of streets in 
dftler to ascertain the composition of their sur- 
face. But the calculation has been made for me 
by a gentleman thoroughly conversant with the 
subject, and well acquainted with the general 
relative proportion of a,he defined districts, 
parishes, and boroughs of the metropolis. 

We haye thus the following result, as regards 
the inner police district, or Metropolis Proper : — . 


Granite paved streets .... 

Miles. 
. . 400 

Macadamized ditto (or roads) . 

. . 1350 

Wood ditto 

. . 6 

Total . 

. . 1765 


This may appear a disproportionate estimate, 
but when it *i8 remembered that the inner police 
I district of the metropc^is extends as far as Hamp- 
itaead. Tooting, Brentford, and Greenwich, it will 
be readily perceivej lhat the relative proportions 
gf the macadamizett and paved roads are much 
about the seme as is here stated. 

As to the cost of these several roadsj I will, 
before entering upon that part of the subject, 
state the prices of the different materials used in 
their manufacture. 

Aberdeen granite is now II. 5s. per ton, de- 
livered, and prepared for paving, or, as it is often 
called, ** pitching.” A ton of ** seven inch 
pfi^nite, that is, granite sunk seven inches in the 
ground, will cover from two aitd three-quarters to 
three square yards, superficial measurft^. or nine 
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feet per yard. The cost, laTwur included, ia, 
therefore, from 9a. to 12a. the s^juare yard. This 
appears Tcry costly j but in some of the more 
quiet lEi^reets, such as those in the immediate 
neighbourhood, of Golden and FUzroy-squaresf a 
good granite pavement will endure for 20 years, 
requiring little repair. In other streets, such as 
Cheapside, for instance, it lasts from three \o four 
years, without repavement beings n^ssary, sup- 
posing the best construction has been originally 
adopted.* * 

For macadamized streets, where there is a traffic 
like that of Tottenham Court-road,* three layers of 
small broken granite a yeai* are necessary ; the 
cost of this repavement being about 2s. 6d. a 
yatd superficial measure. Th^ repairs and re- 
layings on macadamized roads of regular traffic 
.ange from 4s. to 6s. Qd. yearly, the square yard. 

The wood pavement, which endures, with » 
i,rifling outlay for^repairs, for about three years, 
^osts, on an average, 11s. the square yard. 

The concrete used as a foundation in this 
dreet-construction costs 4s. 6d. a 'cube yard, or 
27 feet, by which admeasurement it ia always 
:alcqjated. A cube yard of Thames ballast* weighs 
\bout ton. • 

The average jost of street-building, new, taking 
m average breadth, or about ten yards, from foot- 
jath to footpath, is then — 

Per Mile. 

£. 5. d. 

Granite built 96 0 0 

Macadamized 44 0 0 

Wood i ... 88 P 0 

Ir, as a total, 

400 miles of granitepaved streets 
at £96 per mile .... 88,400 0 0 
1350 macadamized ditto, at 

£44 per mile . * . . , 59,400 0 0 

5 wood ditto, at £88 per mile . 440 0 0 

98,240 0 0 

This, then (about £100,000), is the original 
ost of the roads of the metropolis. 

The cost of repairs, &c., annually, is shown by 
Ae amount of the paving rat^ which may be 
iken as an average. 

£ 8. d. 

400 miles of granite, at 20tf. per* 

mile- ' . . . 400 4) 0 

1350 macadamized ditto, at ^ 

£18 4s. per mile . , 17,820 0 0 

G wood* ditto, at 20s. perVnile 6 0 0 

. Total . . . 18^26 0 0 

According to a " General Survey of the Metro- 
olitan Highways,” by Mr. Thomas Hughes, the 
dncipal roads leading out of London are : — 

1. The Camlindge Road, from Shoreditch 
Irough Kiogsland. 

* This Tilates merely to the repairs to the woodfne 
avemcRt* but if a mtewal of the blocks be neoewary, 
len ttMoostj^proaches that of a new road; and are* 
ewal is eonaidered necessary about ouce in three years. 


2. The JSpj?ing and Chdn^ford Roads, from 
Whitichapel, throu^|^ Bow and Stratford. 

3. The Barking BM%d, along the Commercial 
Bead past Limehouse. 

4. The Dover Road, from the Elephant and 

Castlf, across Blackheath. • 

'5. The BrigUon^Rsads, (a) through Croydon, 
(?►) through Sutton. 

6. The Guildford Road, along the Westminster 
Boad through Battersea and Wan^p^t^orth. 

7. The Staines, or Great Western Road, from 
Knight8bridge*through Brentford. 

8. The Amershain and ^yleshury Road, along 

the Harrow Boad, and through Harrow-on-the- 
Hill. • 

Th^ St. AlhaWs Road, along the* Edge ware 
Boad through Elstree. 

10. The Oxford Road, from Bays water through 
Ealing. 

11. The Great 

Holyhead Road. i From Islington, by and 

12. The Great T through*Barnet. 

North Road. 

As t» the amount of resistance to traction 
offered by different kinds of pavement, or the same 
pavenSent under different circumstances, the follow- 
ing are the general results of the experiments 
nyide by M. Morin, at the expense of the French 
Goveinment : — 

1st. The traction is directly proportional to the 
load, aiijj inversely proportional to tlie diameter of 
the whell. • , ^ 

2nd* Upon a paved, or nSPfl macadamized road, 
the resistance is independent of ^he width of the 
|-tire, when it exceeds from three to four inches. 

I 3rd. At a walking pace the traction is the same, 
Guilder the same circumstances, for carriages with 
springs and without therat 

4 th. Upon hard macadamized, and upqp paved 
roads, the traction increases with the velocity ; the 
increments of tractien being directly proportional 
to the increments of velocity above the velocity 
3*28 feet per second, or about 2J miles per hour. 
The equal increment of trac|ion thus dtie to each 
equal increment of velocity is less’^s the road is 
more smooth, and the carriage less frigid or better 
liung. • 

5th. Upon soft* roads of earth, or sand, or turf, 
or roads fresh and thickly gravelled, the traction is 
independent of the velocity. ^ 

6th, Upon a well-made and compact pavement 
of hewn stones, the traction at a walking pace is 
not more than three-fourths of tl\pt upon the best 
macadamized imads uu^er similar circumstances^ 
at a trotting pace k is equal to it. 

7th. The destruction of the road is in all cases 
greater, as the diameters of the wheels are less, 
and it is greater in carnages without than with 
springs, 

In Sir H. Parneirs book on roads, p. 73, we are ^ 
told that Sir John Macneitl, by means of an frfc* 
strument invented by himself for measuring the 
tractive force required on differ^it kinds oKree^i' 
obtained the following general results aa te the 
power requisite to move a ton weightWer 

nary cfrcumitadscs, at a very low Telocity, 
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Foro^, In 
pounds, re- 
quired to 
move a ton. 


On a well-made pavement ... 

On a road made with sist ipchea of 
broken stone of gront hardness^ 
laid either on a foundation of largo 
Btoneg, set in the form of a pave- 
ment, or upon*a bottoming of con- 
crete 

On an old flint road, or a road made 

with a thick ct^tinj of broken 65 
stone, laid on earth 
On a road mftde with a«thick coating 
of gravel, laid on earth . . . 

In the same work the relative degrees of resist- 
ance to t r.^m ion on the se\eral kinds of roads are 
thus expiessed : — 

On a timber surface 2 

On a paved road • 2 

On a well-made broken stone road, in a * 

, dry clean state 6^ 

On a well-made broken stone road, 
covered with dust .* 

On a well-made broken stone road, wet 

and muddy 10* 

On a gravel or flint road, in a dry 

clean state J3 

On a gravel oi\. fliiit^ror.d, iw a wet 
muddy state ^ 

Of the Traffic of Loi^don. 

I HAVE shown (at p. 159, vol. ii.) that the n*m- 


and from north to ^nth abou^ ^Jles. .Sh« 

number of streets ii;i I^ondon is s^id to be iQ^pOO, 
though upon what authority the stal^piieht is 
made, and within what compass, it is meant to h» 
applied, I have nOt been able to ascertain. It it 
calculated, however, that there are 1900 miios of 
gas ** mains” liyid down in London and the 
suburbs ; so adopting ,the estimate of the 
Commissioners of Police, or 1760 miles of streets, 
within an area of about 00 square miles^ ue can- 
not go far wrong. 

Now, as to t^ie amount of traffic tliat takes 
place daily over this vast extent of paved road, it 
is almost impossible to predicate anything defi- 
nitely. As yet there are only a few crude facts 
e:?i»sting in connection with*^ the subject. All wo 
know is, that the London streets ^ire daily tra- 
vej’sed by 1500 omnibuses — such was the number 
of drivcis liccni^ed by the Metropolitan Com- 
missioners in 1850 — and about 3000 cabs — the 
number of drivers licensed in 1850 was 5000, 
but many ‘^Ciibs” have a day and night driver as 
well, and the Return from the Stamp and Tax 
Ofiicc cifcd below, leprcsonts the number of 
licensed cabiiolets, in 1849, at 2846; besi^ies 
these public conveyances, there are the private car- 
riages and carts, so tlint the metropolitan vehicles 
may be said to employ altogether upwards of 
20,000 ^-lorses. 

In the Morning Chronicle I said, wlicn treat- 
ing of the London omiiibus-driversand conductors : 
— “The average journey, as regards the distance 
travelled by each omnibus, is ^ix miles, and 
thi^ df^tance is, in some cases, tiavelled twelve 
times n day, or as it is called, *six there and 
•ix back.’ Some omnibuses perform the journey 


ber of miles of streets included in the Inner JOis- only ten times a day, and some, but a minority, 


tiict of the Metropolitan I'olice is 1750. a less number of times. Now, taking the 

Mr. Peter Cunningham, in his excellent “Hand- average distance travelled 'by each omnibus at 
book of Modern London,” t(|Jls us that “the between 45 and 50 miles a day — and this, I am 
streets of the Metropolis, if put together, would assured, on the best authority, is within the mark, 
measure 3000 miles in lengtii but he does not while CO miles a day might exceed it — and com- 
refers to the^‘ assigns to the said putiiig the omnibuses running daily at 1500, we 

other place he cit'^^* seem, however, that he find *a travel,’ as it was worded to me, of up- 
.ome of the /riiiciparfl..?'**"'* = f 

Npw.rnn^ rfn r * ' ''M'nt ot ot more, than 25.000,000 miles; an extent 

Oxford-street' 2 * 104 ^ * ^ * which is upwards bf a thousand times more than 

Regent-street! 1730- T ” 1 the circumference of the earth ; and that this esti- 

Piccadilly . ! 1690 ” ' ^ gxceeds the truth is proved by 

City-road ! ! ' 1690 annumiy paid to the Excise for 'mileasre? 

Strand . . . 1896 


City-road ! * ' 1690 V aunu^y paid to the Excise for 'mjleage/ 

Strand * ' 1896 Wh mnounts on an a\erage to 9^. eacb**bui* 

Of the tvvo ’great Ime. of ftreets pteallel to the P®*- “W 

river, the one extending along Oxtod-street, Hoi- dSv*’ •’'* oononn* * -i 
bom. Cheapeide, Cornhill, and Whitechapel to the bucee c€’'!S ““ J*"* •'S8»«8»‘« 

EegentVcanal, Mile-end, i., lays Mr. ffiuUoch! The S'^'^'^^^ *’*? ”7''“. 

“above six miles in length;” while that which be estima?e?7^'^n'*i't!^'in*°7” j 

‘C^ke7”pribm.il‘' Ea« te*S^.'““f' ^1 “l! ‘"t llkch d"r1v«“%^ 

street, Watling-street, Eastcheap, li^er-strMt, th« there^are^ 10*- « "JhJT ali tW 

^ on by l^i5«.highway Ae West Indt th rfX * K“drivo«^^ 

the course of the year. 
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According to a return obtained by Mr. Charles 
Ooefarane from lb* Stwn^and Office, Somereet 
Houi*, ib«:» w*re iit tbf metwpojiii, ia 1840-50, 
the following number of horses ; — 

Private carriage, job, and cart li<M* 8 es (in 

London) ...... 3,683 

Ditto ... (in Westminster) 6,339 
Cabriolets licensed *2846 (haying two 
horses each) . . 5,692 

Omnibuses licensed !hB50 (four horses 

each) 5,500 

• 

Total number of horses in the metropolis 21,214 

I am assured, by persons well acquainted with 
the omnibus trade, t^at the number of omnilfcis 
horses here eked is far too low — as many proprie- 
tors employ ten horses to each bus,” and none 
less than six. feence we may fairly assume that 
there are at the least 26,000 horses at work every 
day in the streets of London. Besides the horses 
above mentioned, it is estimated that the number 
daily coming to the metropolis from the surround- 
ing parts is 3000 ,* and calculating that Jkch of the 
25,000, which may be Said to be at work out of 
the ent're nusnber, travels eight miles a day, the 
aggregate length of ground gone over by the whole 
would amount to 200,000 miles per diem, or 
about 70,000,000 miles throughout t'lfe year. 
There are, as we have seen, upwards of 1750 
miles of streets in London. It follows, tnerefore, 
that each piece of pavement would be traversed 
no Idss than 40*000 times per annum, or upwards 
of a hundred times a day, by some hora* esr 
vehicle. 

As I said before, the facts that have been col^ 
lected concerning the absolute traffic of the seve- 
ral parts of London ye of the most meagre des- 
cription. The only Aiscrvations of any character 
that have been made upon the subject are — as 
far as my knowledge goes — those of M. D’Arcey, 
which are contained iu a French report upon the 
roads of London, as compared with those of 
Pans. 

This gentleman, speaking of the relative number 
of Tebioles passing, and repassing over ceitain parts 
of the two capitals, says : — ^ The Boulevards of 
Paris are the parts where the greatest traffic takes 
place. On the Boulevw d dee Cc^'wdns there pass, 
*V*iy«<24 hours, 9070 horses dbrawing carriages ; 
on Boulevard des ItcdmiSf 10,750 ; Boulevatd 
Poitionihe, 7720; BovUvurd St, Denis, 96^; 
Boulevard des Pities du Oalvaire, 6856 : general 
average of the above, 8600. Rue du Fauho'm'g 
Si, ^toine, 4300 ; Avenue des CWdnips Elyse.es, 
8959. At London, in Pall Mall, opposite Her 
Xbllfty’s Theatre, there pass at least 800 car- 
every hour. On London-biffige the number 
br Nicies passing and repassing is not less than 
18,6^ every ho»r. On Wesfcminster-bri^ge the 
ll^affic amounts to 8 , 000,000 horses a| the 
3 % this it will be seen that the tr*^ in 
smtimimint to ooe^half of what 


Qf xhb Bust avd Dirt of thb Streets 
'^OF London. 

Wb have merely to reflect upon the vast amount 
of traffic just shown to be daily going on through- 
out* London— to think of the ,70,000,000 miles 
V)f journey throilgh the metropolis annually per- 
formed tby the entire vehicles (which is more 
than two-thirds the distanee from the earth to^ 
the sun) — to bear in mind tliat ^ach part of Lon- 
don is on the average gone over and over again 
40,000 tisneS in the course of the year, and some 
parts as many as 13,000 times in a day — and 
that every horse and vehicle ^ which the streets 
are traversed are furnislfhd, the one with four 
jpon-b^und hoofsf and thef other with iron-bound 
wheels — to have an imperfect idea of the enor- 
mous weights and friction continually operating 
upon the surface of the streets — as arell as the 
amount of grinding and pulvorising^a^ud wear 
and tear, that mu|t be perpetually taking place in 
the paving-stones and raacadaniTzed roads of Lon- 
don ; and thus w| may be able to form some men- 
tal estiimate as to the quantity of dust and dirt 
annually produced by these means alone. 

But the table in pp. 186-7, which has ‘been col- 
lected at great trouble, give us still more accu- 
rate notions on the subject. It is not given as per- 
fect, but as being the best information, in the ab- 
sence of positive returns, that was procurable even 
from the best informed. 

Ile'ie, thBn, we Jiave^n aggregate total of dust 
collacted from the prinetpat paVts of the metro- 
polis amounting to no less thhn 141,466 loads. 
The value of this refuse is said to be as much as 
21^22 U. 85 ., but of this and more I shall speak 
hereafter. At present I merely seek to give the 
reader a general notion* upon the matter. I wish 
to show him, before treating of the labourers en- 
gaged in the scavenging of the LondSn streets, 
the amount of werk they have to do. 

• • 

Of the Street-Bust of London, anj) thb 

Loss AND Injury cbcasionbd by it. 

•• 

The daily and nightly grinding of thou- 
sands of wheels, the iron frictioi^ of so many 
horses’ hoofs, the evacuations of horses and cattle, 
and the ceaseless motion of pedestrians, all de- 
composing the substance of our streets and roads, 
give rise to many distinct kinds of street-dirt. 
These are severally known as 

( 1 ) DtiH. 

(^ Eorse-dung and cattle^manure. 

. (3) Mu<t^ when *mixed with water and with 
geneial refuse, such as the remains of fruit and 
other things throw]} into the street and swept 
together. 

- (4) Surface-water when mixed With 
sewage. 

These productions I shall treat sevendly^ |lid 
drat of the; street-dust. 

^he ** detritus** of the^stFaels fin^xi 
astuntet many forms, and! is 
names, accerding as it is combined wilJt kwiiiur 
less weBer. V 
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1st. In a perfectly dry state, so that the par- 
ticles no longer exist either in a state of cohesion 
or aggregation, but are minutely divided and dis- 
tinct, it is known by the name of dust.” 

2nd* When in combination'' with a small qurti- 
tity of water, so that it assumes the consistency 
of a pop, the particles being neither free to move 
{for yet able to resist, pressure, the detritus is 
known by the name of ^^mac mud,” or simply 
^^mud,” according 'as it proceeds from a macadam- 
ized or stone paved road. • « 

3rd. When in combination with a greater quan- 
tity of water, so V^iat it is rendered almost 
liquid, it is known as slop-dirt.” 

4th, When in combination witfi a still grtater 
quantity of water, so that it is capable of mniiing 
off into the sewers, it is known by the name of 

street surface-water.” 

The nniTT^.'' the streets of London is then 
merely the dust q** detritus of the granite of 
which they are composed, agglutinated either with 
rain or the water from the water# ig-carts. Gra- 
nite consists of silex, felspar, and 'mica. Sil*ex is 
sand, while felspar and mica are also silex yi 
combination with alumina (clay), and either potasli 
or magnesia. Hence it w<fald appear to be owing 
to the affinity of the alumina or clay for moisture, 
as well as the property of silex to ^'gelatinize*’ 
with water under certain conditions, that the 
particles of dry dust derive tlieir p|'opertJ. of 
aggluiinating, whep weticd^ and* so forming what 
is termed “mud” — either “ mac,” or simple inilVl, 
according, as I said before, to the nature of the 
paving on which it is formed. 

By dui>t the street-cleansers mean the collectior. 
of every kind of refuse in the dust-bins ; but I 
here speak, of course, of the fine particles of earthy 
matter produced by the attrition of our roads 
when in a dry state. Street dust is, more properly 
speaking, mud deprived of its moisture by evapo- 
ration. Miss Landon (L. E. fe) used to describe 
the London dust as “mud in high spirits,” and 
perhaps no figure^ of af^)ecch couki convey a 
better notion of its cliaracter. 

In some parts of the suburbs on windy days 
London is a ptS^ftet dust-mill, and although the 
dust may be rdlayed by the agency of the water- 
carts (by which means it is again converted into 
“ mac,” or mud), it is not I’ftcn thoroughly allayed, 
and is a source of considerable loss, labour, and 
annoyance. Stree/-dust is not collected for any 
Useful purpose, so that as there is no return to be 
balanced against its prejudiciak effects #,t remains 
only to calculate the quantity of it*^annual]y pro- 
duced, and thus to arrive at the extent of the 
mischief. « 

Street-dust is disintegrated granite, that is, pul- 
verized quartz and felspaf, felSpSr being princi- 
I»lly composed of alutniua or chiy, and quartz 
silex or sand ; it is the result of the attrition, or 
in a word it is the deiritusy of the stones Used in 
pavemont8,#:.nd in miflsddmizatioft ; H is furthir 
composed of the pulvdriikaitibnf Ut herie <m*d 
cattle-dung, and of the tihadst imper^^Me, but 
Still, I am assured, etirtent trfeish anises 


from the friction of the wooden pavement even 
when kept moist. In the roads of the nearest 
suburbs, even around such places as the Regent’s- 
park, «at many seasons this dust is produced 
largely, so that very often an open window for 
•the enjoyment of fresh air is one for the intrusion 
of fresh d«8t. Thja may be less the case in the 
busier and more frejiuently- watered thoroughfares, 
but even there the annoyance is great. 

I find* in the “ Reports ’Hn which this subject 
is mentioned but little said concerning the in- 
fluence of dust upon the public health. Dr. 
Arnott, however, is very explicit on the subject. 
“ It is,” says he, “ scarcely conceivable that the 
j immense quantities of granite dust, pounded by 
I one^r two hundred thousand* pairs of wheels (!) 
working on macadamized streets, should not 
greaj^ly injure the public health. In houses bor- 
dering such streets or roads it is found that, not- 
withstanding the practice of watering, the furni- 
ture is often covered with dust, even more than 
once in the day, so that wntiiig on it with the 
finger becomes legible, and the lungs and air 
tubes of tbu inhabitants, with a moist lining to 
detain the dust, are constantly pumping in the samd 
atmosphere. The passengers by a stijge-coach in 
dry weather, when the wind is moving with them 
5o as to keep them enveloped in the cloud of dust 
raised bytthe horses’ feet and the wheels of the 
coach, have their clothes soon saturated to white- 
ness, and their lungs are charged in a correspond- 
ing degree. A gentleman who rode only 20 
miles in this way had afterwards to^ough and ex- 
pe<;tor£.te*for ten days to clear his chest ngain,” 

In order that the deleteriousness to health in- 
ci(^nt to the inhalation of these fine and offensive 
particles may be the better estimated, I may 
add, that in every 24 hours an adult breathes 
36 hogsheads of air ; and Erasmus Wilson, 
in his admirable work on the Skin, has the fol- 
lowing passage concerning the extent of surface 
presented by the lungs : — 

“ The lungs receive the atmospheric air through 
the windpipe. At the root of the neck the wind- 
pipe, or tiachea, divides hi to two branches, called 
bronchi, and each bronchua, upon entering its 
respective lung, divides into an infinity of small 
tubes ; the latter terminate in small pouches, 
called air-cells, and a number of these little 
air cells communicate together at the extremity 
of each small tube. The pumber of air-cells in 
the Iv'o lungs has been estimated at 1,744,000,000, 
and the extent of the' s*ldn which lines the cells 
and Jubes together at 1500 square feet This cal- 
culation of the iipmher of air-cells, and the extent 
of the lining membrane, rests, I^belierv^e, on<he. 
atfthority of Dr. Addison of Malvern.” 

What is the asnount of atitaospberical granite^ 
dung, and refuse-dust received In a given period 
into the huiftan lungs, has never, I am iriformed, 
been ascertained even fey approximation ; but ac- 
cording to the above fivets it *mh#t be sotaetbhsg 
fearful^ conteinplafe. 

After this brief of 

ing the sanitary p^ &f thd pitoeeed to 

considdf the oceatisned by 
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dust. In no one respect, perhaps, can this be 
ascertained with perfect precision, but still even 
a rough approximation to the extent of the evil 
is of value, as giving us more definite ideas on the 
subject. 

It will be seen, on reference to the preceding 
table, that the quantity of •street-refuse collected 
in dry weather throughout the metropolis is be- 
tween 300 and 400 cart-logds daily, or upwards 
of 100,000 cari-loade, th^ greater propoition of 
which may be termed street-dust. , 

• The damage dteasioned by the street-dust 
arises from its penetrating, before removal, the 
atmosphere both without add within our houses, 
and consists in tlie soiling of wearing apparel, the 
injury of the stock-in-trade of shopkeepers, and 
of household furniture. ^ 

Washing * is, fff course, dependent up#n the 
duration .of time in which it is proper, in tlic 
estimation of the several classes of sociity, to 
retain wearing apparel upon the person, on the' 
bed or the table, without what is termed a 
‘^change;” 'and this duration of time with thou- 
sands of both men and women is often deter- 
mined by the presence or absence of dirt on the 
garment; and not arbitrarily, as aiflong wealthier 
people, witli whom clean shirt every morning, 
and a clq^n table-cloth every one, two, three, or 
more days, as may happen, are regarded as things 
of course, no matter what may be the state of t!ie , 
displaced linen. • 

The Board of HeaUh, in one of their Eeports, 
speak very decisively and definitely on this sub- 
ject. Common observation of the rate at which 
the skin, linen, and clothes (not to speak of paper, 
books, prints, and furnitui^') become dUrtg ir* the 
metropolis,” say they, “as compared with the time 
that elapses before a proportionata amoufJt of 
deterioration and unclcanliness is communicated in 
the rural districts, will warrant the estimate, that 
full one-half the Txiiense of washing to maintain, • 
a jpassahle degree of cleanliness, is rendered ne- 
cessary by the excess of smoke generated in open 
fires, and the i.^cess of dzi,st arising from the im- ' 
jgerfect scaveng'ing of the roads and streets. Per- , 
sons engaged in washing linen on a large scale, ! 
state that it is dirtied in the crowded parts of the 
metropolis in one-lhird the time in which the like 
degree of nncleanlincss v^ould be produced in a 
rural district ; but all attest the fact, that linen is 
more ‘rapidly destroyed by^vjshing than by the 
wew on the person. The expense of the more 
rapid destruction of Jinen must be added to the 
extra expense of washyig. These expenri?s and 
inconveniences, the greater portion of which are 
due to local maladministration, occasion a» extra 
expenditure of ^q->wards of twmto three imllions 
p^r annum — exclusive of the injury done to^tbe 
general health and the medical and other expenses 
consequent thereon.” • 

Here, then, we find the evil effects of the im- 
perfect scavenging of the metropolis estimated at 
between two and three millions sterling per annum, 
And this in the mere matter of extra washing and 
its necessary concomitant extra weiir ^ar of 
clothes. 


As this estimate, however, appears to me 
to exaggeoate the evil beyond all due bounds, 1 
will proceed to adduce a few facts, bearing upon 
the point : and ij^st as to the expense of washing^ 

In order to ascertain as accurately as possible, 
the actual washing expenses of labouring Inen and 
» their families whose washijig was done at home, 
Mr. John the Honorary Secretary to the 

Association for the Promotion of Baths and Wash- 
houses, tolls us in a Eepoit presented to Parliaidlnt, 
“that inquiries were mad^ of several hundred 
families of labouring men, k was found that, 
tahir^ Me wifes labour as worth" 5s. a week / the 
total cost of washing at home, for a man ax^d wife 
and four children, averagad very closely on 2tf. Bd. 
a week, * 5d. a heafl. The cost of coals, soda, 
soap, starches blue, and sometitnee water, was 
r^her Jess than one-third of the amount. The 
time occupied was rarely less than two days, and 
more often extended into a third day, so that the 
value of the labour was ratherjaftro than two- 
thirds of the amount. ^ 

‘ The cost washing to^ingle men among the 
labouring classes, whose washing expenditure 
might be exjS^cted to be on a very low scale, such 
as hod-men and street-sweepers, was found to be 
4 id. a head. 

“ The cost of waging to very small tradesmen 
could not be safely estimated at much more than 
Bd. a head a week. 

“ It may, perhaps,” continues the Report, “ be 
safe to reckon the weekly washing expenses of the 
poorer 4alf of ^e inhabitants of the metropolis at 
^ot exceeding od. a^ewd ; bfttthe expenditure for 
washing rapidly increases sft the inquiry ascends 
into what are called the ' middle classes.* 

“ The washing expenses of families in which 
'servants are employed may be considered as 
double that of tn% servants*, and, therefore, as 
ranging from 1^. 6d. to 5s. a week a head. 

“ There is considerable difticultyin ascertaining 
with any exactness the washing expenditure of 
private families, ]mt the conclusion is that, taking 
the whole population, the washing bills of London 
are nearly I 5 . a week aJiead, or 5, §00, 000/. a yecu** 

“ Of course,” -adds Mr. Birilar, “ I give this as 
but a rough estimate, and o»any exceptions may 
easily be taken to it ; but I feqj pret^ confident 
that it is not very far from the truth.” 

As I before stated, I am in no way disposed 
to go to the extent of tho calculation here made. 
It appears to me that*in parliamentary investiga- 
tions by the agency of select committees, or by 
gentlemen appointed to report on any subject, 
there is nn aptitude to deal with tlie whole 
body of \be, people as if they were earning the 
wages of well and regularly-employed labourers, 
or even mechanics. To suppose that the starV'- 
4ng ballast-heaver, the victim of a vicious tru^ 
system, whicb condemns him to porefly 
drunkenness, or the sweep, or the dustm|^i 
or the street-seller — all very numerous clasycpi 
expends Is. a week in his washing, is &r 
^he fact. Still less is expended in^he ur^hiug 
of these people’s cHildreJV Bvsn 
ducted artia^n, wUb t^wo cU»ut sbkk « week 
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(costing him ^d,), with the washing of stockings, 
&c. (costing \d. or 2d,), doe» not expend Is. U 
week ; so that, though the waiting bills of many 
ladies and of some gentlemen may average 10s. 
weekly, if we consider how few are rich and 
how many poor, the fuctra payment seems insuiS^ 
cient to make up the average of the weekly 
shilling for the washing of all classes. ’ 

A prosperous and respectable master green- 
grocer, who was what may be called particular ” 
in his dress, as he had been a gentleman’s servant, 
and was now in the habit of waiting' upon the 
wealthy persons in his neighbourhood, told me 
that the following wa%}tbe. average of his washing 
hill He was a bachelor all his washing was 
put out, and he considered his ixpenditure for 
above the . average of his class, as many used no 
night-shirt, hut slept in the shirts they wore during 
the day, and paid only 3c2., and even less, per 
shirt to theiicwasher- woman, and perhaps, and 
more especially iu Tyiuter, made ope shirt last the 
week. 


Two shirts (per week) . o . 

Id. 

Stockings 

1 

Night-shirt (worn two weeks ge- 


nerally, average per week) 

03 

Sheets, blankets, and Other house- 


hold linens or woollens . 

2 

Handkerchiefs .... 

Oi 


lid. 


My informant was satisfied that he had put bis 
expenditure at the highest. I also ascertained that 
an industrious wife, who was able to attend to her 
household matters, could wash the clothes of o. 
small tradesman’s family, — for a man, his wife, 
and four small children, — “ well,” at the following 
rate : — 

1 Ih. soap . . , .f ^\d. or hd. 

Soda and starch . * 0^ 

i cwt. coals (extra) . ' . 34 

Hd, 

or less than l^d. per head. 

In this calculation it will he seen the cheapest 
soap is reckoned, and that there xs no allowance 
for the wife's labour. When I pointed out the 
latter circumstance, my mformant said ; ** I look 
on it that the washing labour is part of the wife’s 
keep, or what shcj. gives in return for it; and that 
as she ’d have to he kept if she didn’t do it, why 
there shouldn’t be no mention^ of it. J[f she was 
working far, others it would he q^uite different, 
but washing is a family matter ; that 's my way 
of looking at it. Coke, too, ic often used instead 
of coals ; besides, a bit of bacon, or potatoes, or 
the tea-kettle, will have to be boiled, and that ’s 
%ianag6d along with the hot water for the suds, 
an4 would have to be done anyhow, especially in 
winter.” 

One d/i:tent wonmb, who hnd five children, 
all under eight,* told me she often sat up half, 
and sometimes the whole night to v^b, when 
busy other ways. She was not in poverty, for 


she earned "a good bit** in going out to cook, and 
her husband was employed by a pork-butcher. 

I may farther add, that a great many single men 
wash thrir own clothes. Many of the street-sellers in 
particular do this ; so do such of the poor as live in 
their own rooms, and. occasionally the dwellers in 
low lodging-houses. One street-seller of ham 
sandwiches,^ whose aprons, sleeves, and tray-cloth, 
were remarkably white, told me that he washed 
them himself, as well as his shirt, &c., and that 
it was the common practice \^th his class. This 
washing — his aprons^ tray-cloths, shirts, and stock- 
ings included — cost him, every three weeks, 4\d. 
or 5d, for 1 lb. of soap, vt^hich is less than l^cZ. a 
week. Among such people it is considered that the 
washing of a shirt is, ^ they say, a penn’orth of 
8oap,'nnd the stockings in,” meaning that a penny 
outlay is sufficient to wash for both. ^ 

But not only does Mr. Bullar’s estimate exceed 
the truth as regards the cost of washing among 
the poorer classes, but it also errs in the propor- 
tion they are said to bear to the other ranks of 
society. That gentleman speaks of “ the poorer 
half of the inhabitants of the metropolis,” as if 
the rich and poor were equal in numbers I hut 
with all deference, it will be found that the ratio be- 
tween the well-to-do and the needy is aspl to 2, that 
if* to say, the property and income-tax returns teach 
us there are at least two persons with an income below 
1501. per Ahnum, to every one having an income 
above it. Hence, the population of London being, 
within a fraction, 2,400,000; the numbers of the 
metropolitan well-to-do and needy would be re- 
spectiveljt 800,000 and 1,600, 000, *and, allowing 
thd coct of the washing of the former to average 
Is, per head (adults and children), and, the wash- 
ing’of the labouring classes to come to 2d. a head, 
young and old (the expense of the materials, when 
the work is done at home, a^^erage, it has been 
shown, about l^d. for each member of the family), 
we shall then have the following statement : — 

Annual cost of washing for 800,000 

people, at Is. per head per week . £2,080,000 
Annual cost of washing for 1,600,000 

people, at 2d. per head per week . 693,333 

Total cost of washihg of metropolis £2,778,333 

I am convinced, 'low as the estimate of 2d. a 
week may appear for all whose incomes are under 
150L a year, from many considerations, that 
the aoove computation is rather over than under 
the truth. As, for instafice, Mr. Hawes has sard 
concerning the consumption of soap in the metro- 
polis, — ‘‘Careful inquiry has proved that^the 
^entity used is much greater than that indicated 
by the Excise returns ; but reducing the results 
obtained by inquiry in one uniform proportion, 
the quantity used by the labouring classes earning 
from 10s. to 30s. per week is 10 lbs. each per 
8-*inum, including ev^ member of the fiunily. 
Dividing the population of the metropolis into 
threo classes i (1) the wealthy; (2) the shop- 
keepers and tradesmen ; (8) labourers and the 
poor, and allowing 16 lbs,, 10 ll.s., and 4 lb« to 
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each Mipectirely, the consumption of the metro 
polis will be nearly 200 tons per week.” Th< 
cost of each tojr of soap Mr. Hawes estimate/ 
at 45/. , 

Professor Clarke, however, computes the wtro 
politan consumption of soap %t 250 ton;^ pej 
week, and the cost per ton at 50if. 

According to the above estimates, * 

, the total quantity of soap used •every 
year ip the metropolis is 12,000 tons, • 
and this, at 501. per tot, comes to . f 600,00( 

Professor Clarke reckons the*gro8s 
consumption of soda in the jnetropolis, 
at 250 tons per month, costing 101. a 
ton ; hence for the year the con- 
sumption will be S#00 tons, cost- 
ing . . . . , 30,*0C 

The cost of water, according to the , 

same authority, is 3^. 4c?. per head 
per annum, and this, for the whole 
metropolis, amounts to ^ 400,000 

Estimating the cost of the coals used 
in heating the water to be equal to ^ 
tiat of the soap, we have for the 
gross expense of fuel *annually con- 
sumed in wfbhing 600,000 

There are 21,000 laundresses in 
London, and, calculating that the • 
wages of these average 105. a week 
each all the year round, the gross 
sura paid^' to them, would be in 
round number^ . 550,000 

Profit of employers, say ... , ^50,0j0 

Add for sundries, as starch, &c. . w,000 

Total cost of washing of metropolis £2,780, 0(fo 

Hence it would gppear, that viewed either by 
the individual expense of the great bulk of society, 
or else by the aggregate cost of the materials and 
labour used in cleansing the clothes of the people 
of London, the total sum annually expended in 
the washing of the metropolis may be estimated 
at the outside at two millions and three quarters 
sterling per annum, or about 11. Ss. id. per head. 

And yet, though the da^ for the calculation 
here given, as to the cost and quantity of the 
principal materials used in cleansing the clothes of 
London, are derived from the nme Report as that 
in which the expense of the metropolitan washing 
is estimated at 5,000,^0?! per annum, the Board 
of Health do not hesitate in that document t^'say 
that,—-** Of the faimess^a^ the estimate of the 
expense of washing to the higher and middle 
cla8|es, and to the great bulk of householders, 
and the better class of artizans, we entertain 
no doubt whatever. Whatsoever deductions, if 
any, may be made from the abofe estimate, if is, 


nevertheless, an under-estimate for maintaining, 
at Jhe present expense of washing, a proper 
amount of cleanliness in linen.” 

Proceeding, howeV^, with the calculation as to 
the loss from the imperfect scavenging of the 
me|ropolis, we have the following results : — 

*LOSS FROM DtJSr AlfD DIRT IN THE STREETS OF 
TH^ METROPOLIS, OWING TO THE EXTRA 
WASHING ENTAILED TIfEREBY. * 

According to the Board of HShltb, 
taking th^ ylarly amount of the wash- 
ing of the metropolis at 5,000,000?., 
and assuming the washing to be 
doubled by street-dirt, th# loss will bo £2,500,000 

• Calculating th^ washing, however* • 

for reasons above adduced, to be only 

2,750,000?,, and to be as much again 

as it might be under an improved 

system of scavenging, the loss will 1,375,000 

Or calculating, a minimum^ that 
the remediable loss is less than one- 
half, Jhe cost is • £1,000,000 

Hence it would appear that the loss from 
diftt aiid dirtjs really enoi'inous. 

In a work "entitled “^anatory Progress,” being 
the Fifth Report of the National Philanthropic 
.^sociation, 1 find a calculation as to the losses 
sustained from dust and dirt upon our clothes. 

I Owiqg to the increased wear from daily brushing 
j to rdmovi^ the djiBt, and occasional scraping to 
reipove the mud, the^lose is ^estimated at from 
3?. to 7?. per annum for eaclr well-dressed man 
and woman, and 1?. for infenorly-dressed persons, 
including their Sunday and holiday clothing. 

I inquired of a We8^end tailor, who previously 
to hif^ establishment ijj business had himself been 
an operative, and had bad experience both in 
town and country as to the wear of ctethes, and I 
learned from hii% the following particulars. 

With regard to^ the clothes of the wealthy 
classes, of those who could always command a 
carriage in bad w'eather. there /ircb no means of 
judging as to the loss cained b/ bad scavengery, * 

My informant, however, obliged me with the 
following calculations, the results o^his experience. 
His trade is what I may describe as a medium 
business, between the low slop and the high 
fashionable trades. The garments of ^vhich he 
spoke were those wofn by clerks, shopmen, 
students, tradesmen, town-travellers, and others 
not engaged in menial or handicraft labour. 

Altogether, and after consulting his books rela- 
tive to toW^i ^d country customers, my informant 
thought it might be easy to substantiate the fol- 
lowing estimate aa^ regards the duration and cost 
of clothes in town and country among the clftnes 
I have specified* 
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TABLE SHOWING THE COMPAEfTIVE COST OP CLOTHES WOEH IN TOWN 

AND COUNTEY. . 


Oarmentc. 

Original cost. 

e 

Town. 

• 

^Country. 

Difference of 
cost. 

Durati<;>n. 

Annual cost. 

Duratioi), 

Annual cost. 


£ s. d. 

Years. 

£ s. d. 

Years. ^ 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

Coat 

2 10 0 

2 

16 0 

3 

0 16 8 

0 8 4 

Waistcoat . 

0 15 0 

. 2i 

0 6 0 

3 


0 10 

Trowsers . 

15 0 


10 0 

2 

0 12 6 

^0 7 6 

Total Suit . 

c 4, 10 0 


2 11 0 


1 14 2 

0 16 10 


Here, then, it appears that the annual outlay 
for clothes in town, by the classes 1 have specified, 
is about 21, 11s.; while the annual outlay in the 
country for the same garments is 1/. 14 . 9 . 2d. ; 
the dilferenc*b of expense being 16s. lOrf. per 
annum. I consulted another tailor on the sub- 
ject, and his estimate was a trifle above that of 
my informant. ^ 

I should remark that the proportion thus adduced 
holds, whatever he the number of garments worn 
in the year, or in a series of years, for the calcu- 
lation WQS made not al^ to individual garments,^! 
but as to the general wear, evinced by the average 
outlay, as shown in the tradesman’s books, of the 
same class of persons in town and country. 

In tlie calculation given in the publication of 
the National FhUantbropic Association, the, loss 
on a well-dressed Londoner’s clothing, arising from 
excessive dust and dirt, is estimated at from ZL 
to Tl. per annum. By the above table it will 
be seen that the clothes which cost 1^. 14s. 
per annum in the cleanliness of a country^ abode, 
cost 21. llj., or, within a fraction, half as much 
again, in the uncleanliness of a London atmo- 
sphere and roads. If, therefor, ", any London in- 
habitant, of the classes 1 have specified, expend 
four times 21. 11s. in his clothes yearly, as 
many do, or IjO^. 4s., he loses 31. 6s. 4d.f or 
6s. id. more tht,n the minimum mentioned in 
the Eeport alluded to. 

Now estimating 21. 10s. as the yearly tailor’s 
bill among the well-to-do (boys and men), and cal- 
culating that one-sixth of the metropolitan popula- 
tion (that is, half of the one-third who may be 
said to belong to the chiss having incomes above 
150/. a year) spend this sum yearly in clothes, we 
have the folio wifig statement : — 

A€faai;oATB Loss upon CloihIbs woen^in London. 

£ 8* d. 

400,000 persons living jn 
London expend in clothmg (at 
21. 10s. per annum) . . . « 1,000,000 0 0 

400,000 persons living in bet* 
ter atmospheres in rural parts, 
and with the same sto^ of 
clothes, expend one-third less, ^ 

or 666,066 18 4 

Difference 888^333 6 8 


It would be pushing tlie inquiry to exceeding 
minuteness were I to enter into calculationtr as to 
the comparative expense of boots, hats, and ladies' 
dresses worn in town and country ; suffice it, that 
competent persons in each of the vestiary trades 
have beensqen, and averages drawn for the accounts 
of their town and country customers. 

All things, then, being duly considered, the fol- 
lowing donclusion would seem to be warranted 
by the facts : — 

Annual cost of clothes to 800,000 f 
the ‘ metrt»politan population (those 
belonging to the class who have in- 
comes above 150/. per annum) at 41. 
per year each £3,200,000 

Annual cost of clothes to 1,600,000 . 
of the metropolitan population (those 
belonging to the class who have in- 
«omi?8 mow 150/. per annum), at 1/. 


per year each 1,600,000 

£4,800,000 

Annual cost of the Bamq clothes if 
worn in the country ...... 3,000,000 


Extra expense annually entailed by 
dust and dirt of metropolis . . . £1,200,000 

In the above estimate I have included the cost 
of wear and tear of linen from extra washing 
when worn in London, and this has been stated 
on the authority qf the Board of Health to be 
double that of linen worn in the country. 

In connection with this subject I may cite the 
following curio^ie calculation, taken from a Parlia- 
mentar;^ Report, as to the cost of a working man’s 
new shirt, comprisip^otix* yards of strong calico. 


taterial . — Cotton <at Qd. per lb. d. 

li lb., with losa ♦hereupon . . . . 8*25 

dfanufaciure , — d. 

^pinKing 2*25 

Weaving ..... 3*00 

Profit *25 

5*60 


18*75 

Bleaching about « 1*25 


15*00 

Grey (calico) 18*75<f.-f-9df. (making) 1«. 103(/. 
Bleached . 15d. „ «2«. 
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As regards tbe loss and damage occi^oned by 
the injury to household furniture and deooisitions, 
and to stocks-in-tradc, which is another important 
consideration connected with this subjeet, I find 
the following statement in the Report of the Phi* 
lanthropic Institution “ The loss by goods 
and furniture is incalculable ; ^jbopkeepers lose 
from lOf. to 160^. a-year by the spoiling of their 
goods for sale; dealers in pro^sions especially, 
who cannot expos® them without being de- 
teriorated in value, from the dust that, is in- 
cessantly settling upoi^them. Nor is it much 
better with clothiers of all kinds : — Mr. Holmes, 
shawl merekmit, in Regent-street* has stated that 
his losses worn road-dust* alone exceed 150/. 

per annum.” In a communication 

with Mr. Mivart, respecting the expenses of mud 
and road-dust to him, that gentleman stated that 
the rent of tha four houses of which his hotel is 
composed, was 896/. ; and that he could not (con- 
sidering the cost\)f cleaning and servants) estimate 
the expense of repairing the damage done by the 
dirt and dust, carried and blown into these houses, 
at a less annual sum than that of his rent 1 ” 

An upholsterer obliged me with the following 
calculations, but so many were the materials, and so 
different the rates of wear or the liability to injury 
in different materials in his trade, that he could 
only ciilculate generally. 

The same quality, colour, and pattern of cur- 
tains, silk damasks, which he had furnished to a 
house in town, and to a country house belonging 
to the same gentleman, looked far fresher and 
better after* five years’ wear in the country than 
after three in town. Both windows had a sc^thern 
aspect, but the occupant would have his windows* 
partially open unless the weather was cold, foggy, 
or rainy. It was the same, or nearly the same, « 
he thought, with the carpets on the two places, for 
London dust was highW injurious to all the better 
qualities of carpets. He was satisfied, also, it was 
the same generally in upholstery work subjected 
«4o town dust 

I inquired at several West-end and city shops, 
and of different descriptions of tradesmen, of the 
injury done to their shop and shop-window goods 
by the dust, but I found none who had made any 
calculations on the subject Ajl, however, agreed 
that the dust was an excessive annoyance, and en- 
tailed great expense ; a ladies’ shoemakef and a 
^bookseller expressed this particularly — on the ne- 
cessity of making the window a sort of ssnall 
glass-house to exclude the dust, which, atter all, 
WM not sufficiently excluded. All thought,#)r 
with but one hesitating exertion, that the esti- 
mation as to the loss sustained by the Messrs. 
Holmes, considering the extent of *lbett premises, 
and tVe richness of the goods displayed in the 
windows, &c., was not in excess. 

I can, then, but indicate the injufy to household 
furniture and stock-in-trade as a corroboration of 
all that has been advanced touching the damaging 
effects of road dirt 


Ov TBS Hobsb-Btjko ot the Stbbbts ov 
Iiozmov. 

"PAMiLiAiaTT withg^treets of crowded traffic 
deadens the senses to the perception of their 
actual condition. Strangers coming from the 
couistry frequently describe the ^streets of London 
hs smelling of dung like a stable-yard,” 

Such is one of the statements in a Report sub- 
mitted to Parliament, and there is no reason to * 
doubt the fact. Every English Visitor to a French 
city,, for instance, must have detected street-odours 
of which the Inhabitants were utterly unconscious* 
In a work which between 20 and 30 years ago 
was deservedly popular, M^bews’s ** Diary of 
an Invalid,” it is mentioned that an English lady 
cgmplaming of tbfc villanous ranknesb ^ the air 
in the first French town she entered — Calais, if I 
remember rightly — received the comfortable as- 
surance, ''It is the smell of the Continent, ma’am.” 
Even in Cologne itself, the " most stinking city 
of Europe,” as it has been termed; the citizens 
are insensible to th* foul airs of fheir streets, and 
yet possess great skill in manufacturing perfumed 
and distilled waters for the toilet, pluming them- 
selves on the delicacy and discrimination of their 
nasftl organs. What we perceive in other cities, 
as strangers, those who jisit London detect in 
^ur streets — that they smell of dung like stable- 
yai^s. U is idle for London denizens, because 
they are unconscious of the fact, to deny the 
existence of any such effluvia. I have met with 
nightnfen %ho haye told me that there was 
" nothing particular” in the* smell of the cesspools 
they were emptying ; they " hatdly perceived it.” 
One man said, " Why, it’s like the sort of stuff 
1 ’ve smelt in them ladies’ smelling-bottles.” An 
emiSient tallow-melter said, in the course of his 
evidence before Parliament during a sanitary in- 
quiry, that the smell from the tallow-melting on 
his premises was not only healthful anR reviving 
— ^for invalids came to inhale it — but agreeable. 

I mention these fiipts to meet the scepticism 
which the official assertioh as to the stable-like 
odour of the streets perhaps, provoke. 

When, however, I state The qiManiity of horse- 
dung and “ cattle-droppings ” •voided in the 
streets, all incredulity, I doubt n(4, will be re- 
moved. 

" It ^as been ascertained,’* says the Report of 
the National Philanthropic Association, "that 
four-fifths of the street-diift consist of horse and 
cattle-droppings.” 

Let us, therefore, endeavour lib arrive at de- 
finite notions as to ^he absolute quantity of this 
element of sfreeVdirt. 

And, first, as to the number of cattle and horses 
traversing theltreets^f London. 

In the course of an inquiry in NoVemheir» 
1850, into Smithfield market, I adduced the 
lowing results as to the nural^r of cattle entering 
the metropolis, deriving the information fironi 
experience of Hr. Deputy Hicks, confiniied 
retups to Parliament, by th^mofunt of teRsi im 
further ratified by'^e opinion of sonie*V the 
most experienced "live sslesmen’* and ** dff i d 
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ialeimon” Qmiommitsioo of live endt dead 

catUo)^ whom as»Uta&C 9 I the pleasure of 
obtainmg. f 

3^. ii of the annwdly sold in 

S]rithfieid^market, and includes not only English 
bat foreign beasts, sheep, and calves ; the latter ave- 
raging weekly in 1S48 (the latest return then pub- 
lished), beasts, 590;' sheep, ,24 78 ; end calves, 248. 

224,000 horned cattle. * 
1,560,000 sheep. 

27,300 calves. 

'40,000 pigs. 


Total . . 1,841,800. 

1 may remark tl^t this is not a criterion of 
the consumption of animhl food in the metropolis, 
for there are; besides the above^ the daily sup-^l 
plies from the country to the ** dead salesmen.'’ I 
The preceding return, however, is sufficient for 
my present purpose, which is to show tlie quan- 
tity of cattle manure dropped” in London. 

The number :^f cattle entering the metropolis, 
then, are 1,841,300 per annum. ' 

The number of horses daily traversing the me- 
tropolis hat been already set fortu. By a i^eturn 
obtained by Mr. Charles Cochrane from the Stamp 
and Tax Office, we have seen that there ace 
altogether ^ 

In London and Westminster, of pri- 


vate carriage, job, and cart horses . . 10,022 

Cab horses 6,002 

Omnibus horses 6,600 


Horses daily coming to metropolis . d,000 

Total number of horses daily in London 24,2l4 


The tote^ bere glkwft Inelude# i|he r»tiunii ef 
borsef which were eitlwr ^«d or the proper^ of 
those who employ ibem ia backafty"«sis!u^ in 
the metropoUi. But the whole of these $4,214 
horses are ndt at work^ iiw the steoetf every diy« 
Perhaps ii might be an approKimation to . the 
truth, if we revetted dvediit^ of the iberses as . 
being worked regularly in. the public thorough-, 
fares; lo^hat we. arrive at the conclusion that 

20.000 horses ace,, daily worked in the metro- 
polis; a;id hence we hove an aggregate of 

7.800.000 horses traversing^the streets of Loudon 
in the twelvemonth. The beasts, sheep, calves, 
and pigs driven and conveyed to and |||p Smith* 
field are, we have seen, 1,841,300 TO number. 
These, added together, make up a total of 
0,141,300 animals appearing annually in the 
Loiirdon thoroughfofes. Tlie circumstance of 
Sniithfield cattle-market being held „but twice a 
weqk in no way detracts from the amount here 
given ; for as the gross number of individual 
cattle coming to that market in the course- of the 
year is given, each animal is estimated as appear- 
ing only once in the metropolis. 

The next point for consideration is — wh^t is the 
quantity oP^dung dropped by each of the above 
animals while in the public thoroughfares 1 

Concerning the quantity of excrejjwns passed 
^by a horse in the course of 24 hours there have 
been some valuable experiments made by phi- 
losophersv whose names alone are a sufficient 
guarantee for the accuracy of their researches. 

The following Table from Boussingault’s expe- 
riments is copied Irom the “ Annales de Ciuinie- 
et de Physique,” t. l-xxi. , 


FOOD CONSUMED BY AND EXCRSTIO^S OF A HOKSE IN TWENTY-FOUR 

HOURS. 



Food. 


Excretions. 


Weifilit in a 
frcfh state in 
grammes. 

Weight in a 
fresh state 
in pounds. 


Weight in a 
fresh slate in 
grammes. 

Weight in a 
fresh state 
in pounds. 

Hay . . . 
Oats , . . 

7,600 

2,270 

lbs. oz. 

20 0 

6 1 

Excrements , 
Urine t . , 

- 14,260 
1,330 

lbs. oz, 

38 2 

3 7 

Water . . . 

1*. 

“ 9,770 
16,000 

26 1 
42 10 

! 

<v 


Total . . 

26,770 1 
» 1 

68 11 

Total . . . 

T5,580 

il 9 


Heia it will be seen that the quantity of solid 
food given to the horse in the coufhe of the 24 
hmm muottsted only to 20 lbs. ; whereas it is 
stated in Uie Keport of the Nationid Philanthropic 
Aisoeiatioty, on the authority of the veterinary 
rargeeie te the Life Cluaxds, that the regulation 
belie Mtietii in all cavalry regiments is 80 Iba. 
of eriid food; via., <"*0 Ibi. of oats, 12 lbS(^of 
hay, together with 8 Iba. of straw, for the horse 
to. Ue upon and nmiuffi at his hdiiuw. ** This 


quantity of%olid food, with five gallons of water, 
is considered sufficient,” we are told, ^*foy all 
regimental horses, who have but little work to 
perform, in oomparison with the draught houses 
of the metropolis, many of which consume daily 
35 lbs. and Upwards of solid food, with at foast 
six gallons of water. 

At a conference held With the secretaiy and 
profoi>sorB of the Veterinary College in College- 
street, Oamden-town,” continues the 
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** thow^ geiit{eiii«» kindly undertook to lastitute 
a of axperisMuta in this do|»artment of 

e^ijie pfayoblogjr ; th® ®ubj«ct being one which 
theRudvei, profeasionallyi as w®U as 
the council of the Natioifhl Bhilanthropic Asso- 
cis^on. The experiments were carefully con- 
ducted Tinder the superintendence of tProfessor 
Yamell. The fopd, drink, ,and voidances of 
several hones, kept in stable all day long, were 
separately weighed and. measured ; and* the fol- 
lowing were the results with an animal of medium 
size and B^d health : — * 

‘'‘EiJyal Veterinary College, 
Sept. 29, 1849. 

** * Brown horse cX middla size ate in 
24 hours, of hay, 16 lbs . ; oats, 10 lbs. ; * 

chaff, 4 lbs. ;*in all 301bs. 

Drank of w^tor, in 24 hours, 6 gal- • 
Ions, or . 48 lbs. 


Total . . , 78 lbs. 

Voided in the form of fasces . . . 49 lbs. 

• Allowance for nutrition, supply 
waste in system, perspiration, and urine 29 lbs. 

(Signed) 

* George Varnble, 

‘‘^Demonstrator of *Aftatomy.*” 

Here we find the excretions to be 11 lbs. 
more than those of the French horse experimented 
upon by M. ^oussingault ; but then the solid 
food given to the English horse Wiis 4 IBs.^mo^e, 
and the liquid upwards of 7 lbs. extra. 

We may then, perhaps, assume, without fear gf 
erring, that the excrements voided by horses m 
the course of 24 hours, weigh, at the least, 
45 lbs. • 

Hence the gross quantity of dung produced by 
the 7,300,000 horses which traverse the London 
streets in the course of the twelvemonth will be 
7,300,000 X 45, or 328,500,000 lbs., which is 
upwards of 146,651 tons. But these horses 
cannot be said to be at work above six hours 
each day ; we must, therefore, divide the above 
quantity by four, and thus #e find that there are 
86,662 tons of horse-dung annually dropped in 
the streets of London. ^ 

I am informed, on good authority, that the 
evacuations of an ox, jn 24 hours, wiH, on the 
average, exceed those of a horse in weight by 
about a fifteenth, while, & the ox be dismrbed 
by being driven, the excretions will exceed the 
horse’s by about a twelfth. As^he 4 >xen are not 
drim in the streets, or detained in the market 
for to long a period as horses are out at work, it 
jnay be fair to compute that th®ir droppings are 
about the same, individually, as those of the 
beries. 

Hence, ai there are 224,000 homed cattle yearly 
bro^t to London, we»haye 224,000 x ®5 Ibt. 
m ^^080,000 lbs., or, 4500 tons, for thei spisi 
^uafs^y of ofdure dropped by this number of 
■®i*aak in the course of 24 hours, so that, dlvid- 
iug by d, as before, we find that there are 1125 


tojy of ordure annundly dropped by the " homed 
cattle” in the streets of London. 

Concerning the illeep, 1 am told that it may 
be computed that the oidure of five sheep is about 
equal in weight to that of two oxen. As regards 
the other animals it may be said that their 
“ dropyngs” afe inlignificant, the pigs and calves 
being very generally carted to and from the market^ 
as, indeed, are some of tbe fitter and more valuable 
sheep and lambs. All these fiigts being taken into 
consideration^, I am teld, by a regular frequenter 
of Smitfifield market, that it will be best to cal- 
culate the droppings of each of the 1,617,500 
sheep, calves, and pigs yariy coming to the me- 
tropolis at about one-fourjh of those^of the homed 
so that multiplying 1,617,800 h}f 10, instead 
of 45^ we have 16,173,000 lbs., or 7220 tons, for 
the weight of ordure deposited by the entire sum* 
her of sheep, calves, and pigs annually brought to 
the metropolis, and then dividing this by 4, as 
usual, we find that the droppiji^ of the calves, 
sheep, and pigs in the streets of London amount 
to 1805 tons pee annum. 

N(?w putting together all the preceding iteme 
w| obtain the following results : — 

Gross Weight op the Horse-Dung an» 
Cattle-Droppings tNNUALLY deposited In 
. THE Streets op London : — 

^ Tons. 

Horse-dung 36,662 

Dtoppijjgs of horned cattle . . , 1,125 
Droppings of shecpfi calves, and pigs 1,805 

• 89,592 

Hence we perceive that the gross weight of 
aeiraal excretions dropped in the public thorough- 
fares of the metropolis is about 40,000 tons 
per annum, or, in rouTid numbers, 770 tons every 
week-day— say 100 tons a day. ^ 

This, I am well aware, is a low estimate, but 
it appears to mb that the facts will not warrant 
any other condus.ion. And yet the Board of 
Health, who seem to delight in “lame” estimates, 
represent the amount of manure deposited • 

m the streets of Loudon at nd less than 200,000 
tons per annum. * 

“ Between the Quadrant in Rtgent-itreet and 
Oxford-street,” says the first Report on the Supply 
of Water to the Metropolis,* “a distance of A tniid 
of a mile, three loads, on l^ie average, of dirt, almost 
all horse-dung, are removed daily. On an esti- 
mate made from the working the street-sweep- 
ing machine, in one quarter of the City of London, 
which includes linies of considerable traffic, ibe 
quantity of duftig drojmed must be upwards of 60 
tons, or about 20,000 tons per annufir, and '^is, 
on a City distrlcl^* which comprises about aae- 
twentieth only of the covered ar^ of the 
though within that area there is the greateet ' 
portiouate amount of traffic. Though the dutli nte 
extremely imperfect, it is consideied 
horse-dung wmoh falls in the aftreete of tke 
mItropoUs cannot U Ica^Lan 200,0 

Hence, /dtbougb the dkttk: eTe lie 

Board of Bfealtb do not hesitate to c^ude that 
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the grow quantity of horie-dnng dropped through- 
out erory part of London*-*haok streets and alE— 
is equal to one-half of that let fall in the greatest 
London thoroughfares, Accfoding to this esti- 
mute, all and every of the 24,000 London horses 
must void, in the course of the six hours that they 
are at work in the stjpsets, not less than 51 lbs. Sf 
excrement, which is at the rate of very nearly 
2 cwt. in the course of the day, or voiding only 
4V lbs. in the twenty-four hburs, they must remain 
out altogether, and never return to the stable for 
rest I! ! 

Mr. Cochrane is far less hazardous* thi.n the 
Board of Health, and appears to me to arrive at 
his result in a more^ scientific and . conclusive 
manner. He goes first to the Stamp Office to 
ascertain tht ifumber of horses in Vhe metropolis, 
and then requests the professors of the Veterinary 
College to estimate the average quantity of excre- 
tions produced by a horse in the course of 24 
hours. All this accords with the soundest prin 
ciples of inquir^nnd stands out jn startling con- 
trast with the *unphilosophical plan pursued by the 
Board of Health, who obtain tb^ result ot the 
most crowded thoroughfare, and then halving 
this, frame an exaggerated* estimate for the whole 
of the metropolis. 

But Mr. Cochrane himself appears to me to 
exceed that just caution which is so necessary in 
all statistical calculations. Having ascertained r| 
that a horse voids 49 lbs. of dung in the course of 
24 hours, he makes the whole of the 24,214 horses 
in the metropolis drop 30 lbs. daily in the^streets, 
so that, according to his^estimate, not only must 
every horse in London be out every day, but he 
must be at work in the public thoroughfares for 
very nearly 15 hours out of the 24 ! ^ 

The following is the estimate made by Mr.* 
Cochrane ; — ^ , 

Daily weight of manure deposited in the streets I 

by 24,214 horses X 80 lbs. == 726,420 lbs., 

or 824 tons, 5 cwt., 100 lbs. * 

IVeekly weight, 2270 tons, 1 cwt., 28 lbs. 

Annual weight, 8, 04 3 tons, 5 cwt. 

Tons or cart-loads deposited annually, valued at 

es, X 118,043 ~ J}5,412;. 19^. 6d. 

It has, then, k^en here shown that, assuming 
the number of horses worked daily in the streets 
of London to be 20,000, and each to be out 
six hours _per di’cm, which, it appears to me, 
is all that can be fairly reckoned, the quantity 
of horse -dung dropped weekly is about 700 
tons, so that, including the horses of the cavalry 
regiments in London, which of^ course are not 
comprised in the Stamp- Office retuiyis, *as well 
as the animals taken to Smithfield, we may, per- 
haps, assert that the annual ordqre let fall in the 
Loudon streets amounts, at the outside, to some- 
where about 1000 tons weekly, or 52,000 tons 
per annuim 

The next question becomes — what is done with 
this vast amount of filth 1 

The Board of Health os a much better guides] 
upon this ptimt than upon the matter of quantity : 

^ Much of the horse-dung dropped in the ^London 
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clothes and furniture. The odour arising* from 
the surface evaporation of the streetd when they 
are we*t is chiefly horse-dung. ‘Susceptible 
persons often feel this evaporation, after partial 
'wetting, tojbe highly oppressive. The surfisce- water 
discharged into severs fi’om the streets and roofs 
of houses is found ^ contain as much filth as the 
soil -water* from the house-dr^s.” • 

Here, then, we perceive that the whole 
of the animal manure let fall in the streets 
is worse than wasted, and yet we are aslftired that 
it is an article, which, if properly collected, is of 
considerable value. It is,” says the Report of 
|i;the National Philanthropic , Association, “an 
articTb of Agricultural and Horticultural commerce 
which has ever maintained a high value with the 
farmers and market-gardeners, wjherever con- 
veniently obtainable.. When these cattle-droppings 
can be collected unmixed, in dry weather, they 
bear an acknowledged value by the grazier and 
root-grower; — there being no other kind of manure 
which fertil^es the land so bounteously. Mr. 
Marnock, Curhtor of the Royal Botanical Society,* 
has valued them at from 5 .?.** to IO 5 . per load ; ac- 
cording to the season of the year. Tfte United 
Prtving Board of St. Giles and St, George, since 
the introduction of the Street Orderly System into 
their parishes, "has wisely had it collected in a state 
separate from all admixture, and sold it at highly 
remunerative prices, rendering it the means of 
considerably lessening the expense of cleansing 
the streetSi” ' 

Now,* assuming the value of the street-dropped 
manure to be 6 s. per ton when collected free 
froKi dirt, we have the following statement 
as to the value of the horse and cattle-voidances 
let fall in the streets of Londonc' — 

52,000 tons of cattle-droppings, 

at 6 s. per ton £16,600 0 0 

Mr. Cochrane, who considers the quantity of 
animal-droppings to be much greater, attaches of 
course a greater value to the aggregate quantity. 
His computation is as follows : — 

118,043 tons of cattle •(^’•oppings, 

at 6 s. per ton £35,412 19 6 

It seems to me that the calculations of the 
quantity of horse hnll cattle-dung in the streets, 
are based on such yell-authenticated and scientific 
foundations, that their accuracy can hardly be dis- 
puted, \.nless it be that h higher average might 
fairly be shown, 

Wh&tever estimate be adopted, the worth of' 
street-dropped animal manure, if properly secured 
and made properly disposable, is great and indis- 
putable; most assuredly between 10 , 000 L and 
20 , 000 /. in value. 

Op Street '*Mao” ahd other Mm 
First of that kind of mud known by the name 
of “ macj' 

Thecswvengers call mud all that is $wept from 
the granite or wood pavements, in contradistinction 
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to whicli ii t»6tli scraped and iw^t on tiio 

i»acaafttoi»ed roadi. Tho mud is usually earned 
apart iirom tb« "mac" but some counters cause 
tbeir men to sbovol every kind of dirt they meet 
wilK mto the same cart. • 

The introduction of Mac Aden’s system of r^d- 
making into the streets of liondon called. into 
existence a new element in wha^ is accounted street 
refuse. Until of fete years Ijttle attention was 
paid to " Mac,” for it was considered in no^way dis- 
tinct^from other kindsoof street-dirt, nor as being 
likely to possess properties which might adapt it 
for any other use than that of* a component pait 
of agricultural manure. • 

“ Mac " is fotind principally on the roads from 
which it derives its name, and is, indeed, the 
grinding and poundiftg of th5 imbedded piec^ of 
granite, whieh are the staple of those roads. It 
is, perhaps, the most adhesive street-dirt knq^n, 
as respects th^ London specimen of it; for the 
exceeding traffic works and kneads it into a paste 
which it is difficult to remove from the texture of 
any garment splashed or soiled with it. 

"Mac ” is carted away by the scavengers in great 
(mantities, being shovelled, in a stat|^f more or 
less fluidity or solidityf according to the weather, 
from the r$ad-side into their carts. Quantities 
are also swept with the rain into the drains of^ 
the streets, and not unfrequently quantities are 
found deposited in the sewers. • 

The following passage from "Sanatory Pro- 
gress,” a work before alluded to, cites the opinion 
of Lord Congleton as to the necessity of con- 
tinually remoiing the mud from roads. I may 
add that Lord Congleton’sworkon road-making ieyof 
high authority, and has frequently been appealed 
to in parliamentary .discussions, inquiries, an^ 
reports on the subject. 

" The late Lord Congleton (Sir Henry Par- 
nell) stated before 1 Committee of the House of 
Commons, in June, 1838, *a road should be 
♦ cleansed from time to time, so as never to have 
half ail inch of mud upon it ; and this is particularly 
necessary to be attended to where the materials 
are mak; for, if the surface he not kept clean, so 
as to admit of its becoming dry in the intervals 
between showers of rain, it will be rapidly worn 
away.’ How truly,” adds •the Beport, "is his 
Lordship’s opinion verified every day on the mac- 
adamized roads in and around Jiondon j * * * 

* * * The horse7manure and other filth are 
there allowed to accugiulate, and to bft carried 
about by the horses an^ carriage- wheels the 

road is formed into cavWes and mud-honows, 
which, being wetted by the rain and the con- 
stantly plying waterinO’CartSf i^tain the same. 
Thtlli, not only are vwt quantities of offensive 
mud formed, but puddles and pooh qf water also ; 
which water, not being allowed to run off to the 
side gutter, by declivity, owing to the mud m- 
hankments which surround it, naturally percolates 
iJirough the surface qf the road, dissolving and 
loosening the sqft earthy inairix by which the 
broken granite is surrounded and fixed.” • 

The quantity of " mac ” produced is the jtext 
consideration, and in endeavouring to ascertain ibis 


there are no specific data, thqngh theye are whaf, 
under other circumstances, might be called ciroum* 
stantUl or iuferenti^ evidence. 

I have shown bjth the length the Streets 
and roads and the proportion which might be 
piynouneed macadamized ways in the Metropolis 
Proper. But as the macadamized proportion 
many thoroughfares cannot be strictly considered 
as yielding " mac,” I will /issume that the road* 
and streets producing this kind of dirt, more or less 
fully, are 1200 miles in length.* 

On tlj^e busier macadamized roads in the vicinity 
of what may be called the interior of London, it ii 
common, I was told by experienced men, in average 
weather, to collect daily«two*cart-loads of what ii 
called mac, froms every mile of road.* The massol 
suchlroad-produce, however, is mixed, though the 
" mac ” unquestionably predominates. It wai 
described to me as mac, general dirl^ and drop- ' 
pings, more than the half being " mac.” In wet 
weather there is at least twenty rim^s more "mae*^ 
than dung scavdiiged ; but in ary weather the ^ 
dung and other street-refuse constitute* perhajHl, 
soinegrhat less ^han three-fourths of each cart- 
load. The "mac” in dry weather is derived 
cliiefly from the fluid from the watering cafts 
mixing with the dust, and so forming a paste 
capable of being remofed by the scraper of the 
sgavenggr. 

It may be fair to assume that every mile of the 
roads in question, some of them being of consider- 
able Vidtb, yields at least one cart-load of " mao^” 
as a daily average, Suffday of course excepted. An 
infelligont man, who had the*management of the 
" mac” and other street collections in a contractor’s 
wharf, told me that in a load of " mac ” carted from 
tlfb road to any place of deposit, there was (I now 
use his own words) " a good deal of water ; for 
there ’s great difference,” he added, "inthes^^- 
ness of the "mac” on different roads, that seem very 
much the same ^ look at. But that don’t signify 
a halfpenny-piece,” he said, " for if the * mac ’ is 
wanted for any purpose, and let be for a little 
time, you see, sir, the water will dry up, and leave 
the proper stuff. I haven ’#any ^ubt whatever that * 
two loads a mile are collected in the way you ’ve 
been told, and that a load and i^quarter of the 
two is * mac,’ though after the water is dried up out 
of it there mightn’t be much more than a load. 
So if you want to calculate what the quantity of 
* mac ’ is by itself, I think you had best >ay one 
load a mile.” 

But it is only in the mor« frequented apr 
proaches to the City or the West-end, such as tha 
KnightsbrMge-road* the New-road, the Old Kent- 
road, and thoroughfares of similar character 
gards the extent of traffic, that two loads of xafiiai 
are daily collected. * On the more distant 
beyond the bounds traversed by the ont&ilmse%. 
for instance, or beyond the roads resorted, 
the market gardeners on their way to tha 
politan "green” markets, the supply of 
fuse is hardly a quarter as ^at ; one map 
it ^as a third, and another only a 
a day in quiet places. -i ^ 

. Calcularir^ then, in orfier to be wifl^'il^e 
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tlwM; tlii» wikd* sIBaard dafly two 

loftdf' of 'dfft per milo, and reckoning ike ^reat 
nftndiNlamiaed streets at 100 miles in lengthi we 
Che following results 

'*i^rrjrti»ltfy oF STSUSBr-RslFtrSE COLLBOTSD FIlOM 

fsnt uoan feequbstei) MAOADAJiiasED ||ho- 

iOO miles, 2 loads per day . . . 200 

„ Weekl^^ amount . , . 1,200 

" „ Yenly amount . . . 62,400 


Peofoetion of **JMao'’ in int a^ove. 

100 miles, 1 load per day .... 100 

„ Yearly 31,200 

Yo thw Amount m\ftt be added the qpantit(i»^ 
i^npl^lied by the more distant and less frequented 
'twads situate within the precincts of the Metro- 
polis Proper. These I will estimate at onc-eighth 
less than tlmt of the roads of greater traffic. 
Some of the^^e quiet thoroughfares, I should 
pdd, are not scavenged more than once a week, 
imd some less frequently; button some there is 
•ecnsidetable traffic. " 


Quantity of Street-Refuse colieoted ^om 

*iHB EESS FREQUENTED MACADAMIZED TUO- 
EOtGHFARES. 

Loads. ' 

IlOO miles, d per day . . . « 27r 

„ Weekly ..... 1,660 
Yearly 85^00 

The proportion of mae to ‘the gross dirt col- 
lected is greater jn more distant roads '-than 
what 1 have already described, but to be safe 1 
will adopt the same ratio. 

Peopoetion op “ Mao,” 

Loads. 

1100 miles of road, J 16ad per day . 137 

„ Weekly ... 826 

„ Yearly , . . . 42,000 

Y&aely Total op the Gross Quantity op 
Strbet-Repuse, with the Proportionate 
Q uAKTirr OP ** Mao ” collected prom the 
MACADAMIZED^* Tho'AoUOHFAHES OP THE ME- 
TROPOLIS. 


Street 

Itcfuse. 


1)00 miles of macadami/ied 

Cart-loads.' 

Loads. 

roads 

62,400 

31,200 

klO0snilei ditto ditto 

85,800 

42,900 


'148„206 

74,100 


, ^Thtts Upward* of 74,000 ^cart-loads of **!nac” 
^aiw, ' at a lew ocHospatation, anmMdiy scraped and 
ilr^ Ihms the met^ thoroughfares. 

^$o ls^as to the of coHected, 

I ithditowaf Co its asss. 

. or Macadamf^ sayi one -of Mr. 

»!h\lte|K»ts/**^is a grand prise tes the 
seaveitpng eontfdctor, who finds ready vend Md 
a high^ pri0s for it among the btdlde|i msd krick- 


makei^ Those who ^id for the road— and 
their fumyws, jRjsstWy— know nothing of its 
valtte, or of their own loss by Its removal from 
the road J they consider it in the light of ditt'—- 
ofensive dirt— and are glad to pay the scavenger 
for Urryihg it a^wny ! When the dtroom comes, 
the scavenger’s men take care to go deep enough ; 
and many qf them are, moreover, instructed to 
keep tlie *wiew;*' as free from admixture with 
foreign substance^ os possible ; for, though cattle- 
dung be valuable enough jn itsdlf, the ‘ map * loses 
its value to the builder and brickmaker by being 
mixed with it. , Indeed^ both are valuable for 
their respective uses if kept separate, not other- 
wise.” 

On my first making inquiries as to the uses and 
value of " mac,” I was frequently told that it was 
u^erly valueless, and that great trouble and ex- 
pense were inenned in merely getting rid of it. 
That this is the case with mariy con Ua^ ovs is, 
doubtlessly, the fact ; for now, unless the ’’mac, ’ 
or, rather, the general road-dirt, be ordered, or a 
market for it be assured, it must be got rid of 
without a remuneration. Even when the con- 
tractor shoot the "mac” in his own yard, and 
keep it tl^re for a cust^er, thefF*4s ’the coa‘ of 
re-loading and re-cartin^fa cost which a customer 
requiring to use it at any distance iSiay not bhooso 
to incur. Great quantities of “mac,” therefore, are 
wasted: and more would be wasted, were there 
places to waste it in. 

Let me, therefore, before speaking of the uses 
and sale of it, ^oint out some of the reasons for 
this wasting of the " mac ” with other street-dirt. In 
the fir#t place, the weight of a c&rt-load of slreet- 
iefifSe of any kind is usually estimated at a ton ; 
but I am assured that the weight of a cart-load 
of " stiff mac ” is a ton artd a quarter at the least; 
and this weight becomes so trying to a scavenger’s 
horse, as the day’s work advances, that the con- 
tractor, to spare the animal, is often, glad to get 
rid of the "mac” in any manner nnd without any 
remuneration. Thousands of loads of " mac,” o'r 
rather of ■ mixed street-dirt, have for this, and 
other reasons, been thrown away ; and no small 
quantity has been thrown down the gulley-holea, 
to find its way into that main metropolitan sewer, 
the Thames. Of rthis matter, liowever, I shall 
have to speak hereafter. 

There is no doubt that it is common for con- 
tractors to reprAent the "mac” they collect as 
being utterly valueless, and indeed an incum- 
brance, The " mixed mac,” as I have said, may 
beVno. Some contractors urge, especially in their 
bargains with the pdR^h board, that all kinds of 
street dirt are not only worthless, but expensive 
to be got rid oh Five or six years ago, tl^s ^ras 
urged very strenuously, for then there was what 
was accounted a combination aino^ the con- 
tractors. The south-west of Pancras, 

until within the last six yean, reedwd foom the 
contractor for the public sctveug^iy, lOOZ. for the 
yea/s aggre^tton of stewt and house dirt. Since 
thei?, however, they have had pay hint 

removing li 
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contractors to give information on this, or indeed 
any subject connected with their trade, 1 have 
ascertained from indubitable authority, that "mac” 
is disposed «£ in -the following manner. Some, 
but .this is mostly the mixed kind, is got rid of 
in awj nuunier; it has evei^ been diluted with 
water so aS to be driven down the drains. Som4 
IS mixed with the general street ordur^ — about a* 
quarter of " mac,” I was told, "to three-quarters of 
dung and street mud — and shipped otY in barges 
as manure. Some is |^iven to builders, \then they 
requiic it for the foundations of any edifices that 
are “ handy,” or rather it is carted thither for a 
nominal price, such as a as beer-money for 

the men. Some, however, is sold for the same 
purpose, tlie contractors alleging that the charge 
IS merely for cartage* Soint^ again, is given ^^way 
or sold (witji the like allegation) for purposes of 
levelling, of filling up cavities, or repairing^ un- 
evennesses in lyiy ground wheie improvements me 
being carried on ; and, finally, some is sold to 
masons, plasterers, and brickmakers, for the pur- 
poses of their trade. 

Even for such purposes as " filling up,” there 
must be in the "mixed mac” supplic^ at least a 
cifnsiderfliihP'^Wftpondei-iiice of the pire material, 
or there woi^d not be, as I heard it expressed, a 
sufficient " setting” for wlint was required. 

Asa set-olY to what is sold, however, I may 
here state that 30.s. has been paid foi tli# privilege 
of depoSikting a barge-load of mixed street dirt in 
Battersea- fields, merely to get rid of it. 

The principal use of the unmixed "mac” is as a 
component par^ of the mortar, or Imi^ of the 
mason in the exterior, and of the plasterer «n the 
interior, construction of buildings, and as an in- 
gredient of'.ijle mill in brick -grounds. % 

The accounts I received of the properties of 
" mac ” from the vtgidora of it, were very con- 
tradictory. One man, until lately connected with 
its sale, informed me that as far as his own ex- 
*perience extended, "mac” was most in demand 
among scamping builders, and slop brickmakers, 
who looked only to what was cheap. To a 
notorious " scamper,” he one morning sent three 
cart-loads of " mac ” at 1 j«. a load, all to be used in 
the erection of the skeleton qf one not very large 
house; and he believed that when it was used 
instead of sand with lime, it was for inferior work 
only, and was mixed, either for%nfi8ons’ orplaste 
ers’ work, with bad, low-priced mortar. ^Another 
man, with equal knowledge of the trade, however, 
represented "mac” as a mifst valuable article for 
the builder’s purposes, it vvai^- * so butding” and this 
he repeated emphatically. A working buifder 
told ^le that "mac ” was as good Ss the best sand; 
it made the mortar " hang,” and without either 
that or sand, the lime would " brittle ” away. 

" Mac” may be said to be composed of pulverised 
granite and rain water, Granite is composed of 
quartz, felspar, and mica, each in granular crys- 
tals. Hence, alumina being clay, and silex a sub- 
sUnce which has a strong tendency to enter intcfcom- 
bination with the lime of the mortar, the pulverizing 
of granite tends to produce a substance 'which has 
necessarily great binding and indurating properties. 


From this reduction of " mac ” to its elements, 
it is manifest that it possesses qualities highly 
valuable in promoting the cohesive property of 
mortar, so that, w-^ greater attention paid to its 
collection by the scavenger, thei'e would, in all 
probability,, be an improved demand for tlie article, 
ftJr I find that it is aJready issed in the prosecution 
of soyie of the he5t masons” work. On this head 
I can cite the authority of a gentleman, at one* a 
scientific and practical Architect, who said to 
me. — * • 

‘ Mac ’* 18 , used by many respectable builders for 
making mortar. The objection to it is, that it 
usually contains much extraneous decaying mat- 
ter.” • • 

Increased c.'y:e in the, collection <if ^be material 
^ woufd, perhaps, rempve this cause of complaint. 

I heard of one West-end builder, employing 
many bands, however, who had totally or partially 
discontinued the use of " mac,” as he Lad met with 
some which he considered sbo^d itself hriiile in 
the plastering of^walls. 

Mac,” IS pounded, and sometimes sifted, when 
requp-ed for us^, and is then mixed and "* worked 
up ’ with the lime for mortar, in the same way as 
8.ind. By the brickmakers it is mixed With tbo 
clay, ground, and formed into bricks in a Similar 
manner. 

^ Of t|ie proportion sold to builders, plasterers, 
and biickmakers, severally, I could learn no pre- 
cise particulai-s. The general opinion appears to 
be, tJiat ‘^uac” is^old most to brickmakers, and that 
it jvould find even a greater sarie with them, were 
not brick-fields becoming mofe and more remote, 
1 moreover found it universally admitted, that 
"mac” was in less demand — some said by one- 
lialf — than it was five or six years back. 

• 

Such arc the 2 tses of "mac,” and we now come to 
►he question of its value. * 

The price of Slie purer " mac ” seems, from the 
best information 1 can procure, to have varied con- 
siderably. It IS now generally cheap. I did not 
hear any very sufficing reason advaifced to accounts 
for the depreciation, but one of*the contractors ex- 
pressed ail opinion that this fkas owing to the 
" disturbed” state of the trade. 8Rnce the passing 
of the Sanitary Bill, the contractors for the public 
scavengery have been prevented " shooting ” any 
valueless street-dirt, or c^i't "not worth carriage” 
in convenient waste-places, as they were once in 
the habit of doing. Their yar^is and wharfs are 
generally full, so tliat, to avoid committing a 
nuisance, ^he contactor will not unfrequently 
sell his "mac” ^t reduced rates, and be glad thus to 

get rid of it. To this cause especially Mr. r- 

attributed the deterlbration in the price of " mac,” 
but if he had convenience, be told me, and any- 
change was made in the present arrangements, be 
would not scruple to store 1000 loads for the 
mands of next summer, as a speculation. I am of 
opinion, moreover, notwithstanding what seemed 
something very bke unanimity of opinioo* on the 
part of the sellers of " inac,” that what is given 
or thrown away is usually, if not always^ .i»t>c«f 
or inferior ‘^mac,” and'' that , what is sold nt the 
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lowest rate is only a degree or two better; unless, 
indeed, it be under the immediate pressure of son^e 
of the circumstances I have pointed out, as want 
of room, &c. 

On inquiring the price of *^inac,’’ I believe the 
answer of a vendor will almost invariably ^le 
found to be “a. shilliiig a load;” a little further in- 
quiry, however, shows that an extra sum may have 
to*be paid, A builder,, who gave me the inform- 
ation, asked a parish contractor the price of “ mac.” 
The contractor at ortce offered to supply him with 
500 loads at 1,«. a load, if the ^'mac” wereprdered 
beforehand, and could be shot at once ; but it 
would be Qd. a mile extra if delivered a mile out 
of the mac-seller’s parish Circuit, or more than a 
mile from bit y^rd ; while, if extHi care we^ to 
be taken in the collection of the “mac,” it would be 
2c?., dd., 4d., or 6d. a load higher. This, it must 
be understood, was the price of mac.” 

Good dry mac,” that is to say, “mac” ready 
for use, is aold^to the builder or the bnek- 
maker at from 2s. to 3s. the load ; 2s. 6i/., or 
something very near it, being now about an 
average price. It is dried in the contractor’s < 3 "ard 
by being exposed to the sun, or it is sometimes 
protected from the weather by a shed, while being 
dried. More wet “mac”, would be shot for the 
trad©, and kept until dry, but for want of room in 
the contractors’ yards and wharfs ; for “mar ’’ must 
give way to the more valuable dung, and the dust 
and ashes from the bins. The best “mac ’’is some- 
times described as “ country mac,” that is to say, 
it is collected from thosd suburban roads whcrewit 
is likely to be little mixed with dung, k.c. 

A contractor told me that during the last 
twelve months he had sold 300 loads of “mac;’’ 
■he had no account of what he had given away, 
to be rid of it, or of what h'e had sold at nominal 
prices. Another contractor, I was told by his 
managing man, sold last year about 400 loads.^ 
But both these parties are “ in' a large way,” 
and do not supply the data upon which to found 
a calculation as to an average yearly sale ; for 
though in the metropolis there are, according to 
the list I have given in p. 107 of the present 
volume, C3 contracts, for cleansing the metro- 
polis, without including the more remote suburbs, 
such as Greenwich, Lewisham, Tooting, Streatham, 
Ealing, Brentford, and otbeis- -still some of the 
districts contracted for yifrld no “ nine ” at all. 

From what I consider good authority, I may 
venture upon the fallowing moderate computation 
as to the quantity of “ mac ” sold last year. 

Estimating the number of contracts for cleansing 
the more central parishes at 35, and adding 20 
for all the outlying parishes of the metropolis — 
in some of which the supply of road “mac ” is very 
fine, and by no means scarce — it may be accurate 
enough to state that, out of the 55 individual con- 
tracts, 300 loads of “mac ” were sold by each in 
the course of last year. This gives 16,500 loads 
of “mac” disposed of puK annum. Itmay,moreo)[pr, 
be a reasftl'able estimate to consider tliis “mac,” wet 
and dry together, as fetching 1 , 9 . 6d. a load, so that 
we have for the sum realized following 
result 


16,500 loads of ''mac,” at Is. 6cL 
per load <£1237 10 

It may probably be considered by the con- 
tractors that 1 . 9 . 6d. is too high an average of price 
per load : if the price be minimized the result 
will be — c 

• 16,500 loads of “mac,” at Is. per 
load 

Then if we divide the first estimate among the 
55 contractors, we ^iid that they receive upwards 
of 22?. each ; the second (Estimate gives i>early 
15?. each. 

I repeat, that in this inquirj' I can but approxi- 
mate. One gentleman .-told me he thought the 
quantity of “ mac” thus sold in the year was twice 
1600 loads ; another asserted that it was not 1000. 
I air assured, howeiJ'er, thaf'my calculation does, 
not exceed the truth. 

I have given the full quantity of “mac,” as nearh”, 
I believe, as it can be computed, to be yielded by the 
metropolitan thoroughfares ; the surplusage, after 
deducting the 1600 loads sold, must be regaided as 
consisting of mixed, and therefore useless, “ mac ; ” 
that is to say, “ mac” rendered so thm by continuous 
wet weathel^hat it is little worth ; “ mac ” wasted 
because it is not storeaWe in the contractor s 
yard ; and “ mac ” used as a component part of a 
^arge-load of manure. 

In the course of my inquiries I heard it very 
generally stated that until hve or six years ago 
2,9. Qd. might be considered a regular price for a 
load of “mac,” while 4,9., 5.9., or even O.s*. have been 
paid to one contractor, according to his own ac- 
count, foe* the better kind of this commodity. 

Of the Mud op the Stilts. 

'lUE dirt yielded by a macadamiftd road, no 
matter what the composition, is always termed 
by the scavengers “mac;” what is yielded a 
granite-paved way is always “mud.” Mixed mud 
and “mac” are geneially looked upon as useless. 

I inquired of one man, connected with a con-'" 
tractor’s wharf, if he could readily distinguish the 
difference between “mne” iind other street or 
mixed dirts, and he told me that he could do so, 
more especially when the stuff was sufficiently 
dried or set, at a gUxice. “ If mac was darker,” 
lie s.aid, “ it always looked brighter than other 
street-dirts, as if all the colour was not ground 
out of the Btonh.*' He pointed out the different 
kinds, aird his definition seemed to me not a bad 
one, although it may require a practised eye to 
makc^’the distinction readily. 

Street-mud is only^fartially mud, for mud is 
eartny particles .saturated with water, and in the 
composition of the scavenger’s street-mud are 
dung, general refuse (such as straw and vegetable 
remains), and ^the many things which in poor 
neighbourhoods are still thrown upon the pave- 
ment. 

In the busier thoroughfares of the metropolis— 
apart from the City, where there is no macadam- 
iza^iob requiring notice — it is almost impossible to 
keep street “mac ” and mud distinct, even if the 
scavengers cared more to do so than is the case at 
preset ; for a waggon, or any other vehicle, en- 
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tering a street paved with blocks of wrought granite 
from a macadamized road must convey ‘‘mac 
amongst mud ; both “mac" and mud, however, as 
I have stated, are the most valuable separately. 

Ii> a lleport on the Supply of Water, Apyendix 
No. III., Mr. Holland, Upp«r Stamford-street, 
Watoi loo-road, is stated to have said, in reply to > 
a. question on the subject Suppose the in- 
habitants of one garish are desirous of having 
their streets in good order and clean : unless the 
adjoiniiig districts coi^pur, a great and ubjust ex- 
pense is imposed upon the cleaner parish ; because 
every vehicle which passes from a dirty on to a 
clean street carries dirt ^om the former to the 
latter, and renders cleanliness more dithcult and 
expensive. The inhabitants of London have an 
interest in the condkion of dther streets besides 
those of tbeiy own parish. Ilesides the inhabit- 
ants of Regent-street, for instance, all the risers 
in the 5000 vehicles that daily pass through that 
great thoroughfare are alfected by its condition ; 
and the inhabitants of Regent-street, who have to 
bear the cost of keeping that street m good repair 
and well cleansed, /oy others l>cnejit as ntU as for 
tit PIT oirn, may fairly feel aggneve^f they do 
not experience the bemefits of good and clean 
streets wheni^hey go into other districts.” 

In the admixtuie> of street-dirt there is this, 
material difference — the dung, which sphils good 
“ mac,” makes good mud more valuable. • 

After having treated so fully of the road-pro- 
duce of “mac,” there seems no necessity to say moic 
about mud than to consider its quantity, its value, 
and its uses. • ^ 

In the Haymarket, which is about an oiglwh bf 
a mile in length, and 18 yards in width, a load 
and a half of street-mud is collected daily (Sun% 
days excepted), take the year through. As a 
farmer or market-gar'Jgner will give 3**. a load for 
common street-mud, and cart it away at his own 
Ave find that Averc all this mud sold sepa- 
Tately, at the ordinary rate, the yearly receipt 
for one street alone Avould be 70/^,. 4,s-. This 
public Avay, however, furnishes no criterion of the 
general mud-produce of the metropolis. We must, 
therefore, adopt some other basis for a calculation; 
and I have' mentioned the Ifcaymarket merely to 
show the great extent of street-dirt accruing in a 
largely-frequented locality. 

Rut to obtain other data is a ftnftter of no small 
difficulty where returns are not published nor even 
kept. I have, however, *been fortunate enough to 
obtain the assistance of gebtlemen whose pjfblic 
employment has given them the best means of 
forming an accurate opinion. * 

Til# street mud from the Haymarket, it has 
been positively ascertained, is 1 ^ load each wet day 
the year through. Fleet-street, Ludgate-hiil, Cheap- 
side, Newgate-street, the “ off” parts of St. Paul’s 
Church-yard, Comhill, Leadenhall-street, Rishops- 
gate-street, the free bridges, with many other 
places where locomotion never ceases, are, m pro- 
portionr to their width, as productive of streetiraud 
as the Haymarket. ' * 

Were the Haymarket a mile in length, it would ' 
supply, at its present rate of traffic, to the scaven- 


ger 6 loads of street mud daily, or 36 loads for the 
sc|ivenger*8 working Aveek. In this yield, how- 
ever, I am assured by practical men, the Hay- 
market is six times fh excess of the average streets ; 
and when compared with even “ great business ’ 
thoroughfares, of a narrow character, such as 
wTatling-street, Bow-lane, OW-changc, and other 
thoroijygh fares nff Cheapside and Cornhill, the 
produce of the Haymarkej is from 10 to 40 p#r 
cent, in excess. 

I am assureif, however, artd especially by a 
gentlem^m who had looked closely into the matter 
— as he at one time had been engaged in preparing 
estimates for a projected company purposing to 
deal Avith street-maiiui^s— ^hat the 50 miles of 
the City may#be safely calculat<?d ^s yielding 
1.1 load of street mud per mile. Narrow 
streets — Thames-street for instance, which is 
about three-quarters of a mile long-— yield from 2] 
to 81 loads daily, according to the season ; but a 
number of off-streetsand openpljj^s, such as Long- 
alley, Aldermaifs-walk, America-square, Monu- 
ment-yard, Rridge water- square, Austin-friars, and 
the l^e, are eitlfor stieets without horse-thorough- 
iaies, or are seldom traversed by vehicles. If, then, 
wi calculate that there are 100 miles of paved streets 
adjoining the City, and ^'lelding the same quantity 
of street mud daily as the above estimate, and- 
2^0 nioj’c miles in the less central parts of the 
metropolis, yielding only half that quantity, we 
find ,the lolloAving daily sum during the wet sea- 
son ^ 

Loads. 

150 miles of paved streets, yielding 1 ], 
load of street mud per mile .... 225 

200 miles of paved streets, yielding ^ 
loJd of street mud per mile .... 150 

875 

Weekly amount of street mud diirTng 
the wet season ...... 2,250 

Total ditto for six months in the year 68,500 


63,000 loads of street mud, at 3s.*per • 

load . . . . £8775 

The great sale for this mud, perhaps nine- 
teen-tAventieths, is from the harjes. A barge 
of street-manure, about one-fourth (more or 
less) “ mac,” or rather “ mac” mixed with its street 
proportion of dung, Ac.^and three-fourths mud, 
dung, &c,, contains from 30 to 40 tons, or as 
many loads. These manure badges are often to 
be seen on the Thames, hut nearly three-fourths 
of them a»e found* on the canals, especially the 
Paddington, thtj Regent’s, and the Surrey, these 
being the most immediately connected with the 
interior part of the *inetropolis. A barge-load of 
this manure is usually sold at from 61. to 6L 
Calculating its average weight at 35 tons, and its 
average sale at 51. lO.v., the price is rather more 
than 35. a load. “Common street have 

been informed on good autljprity, “ fetches Ss. per 
load from the farmer, when he himsell^arts it 
aAvay.” 

The pricif^of the barge-load of manure is tolera- 
bly uniform, for the quality is generally the same. 
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Somebf the best, because the cleanest, street mud 
— as it is mixed only with horse-dung— is oh* 
taine(| from the wood* streets^ but this mode of 
pavement is so circumFcribed^that the conti actors 
pay no regard to its manure produce, as a general 
rule, and mix it carelessly with the rest. 8uc^, 
at least, is the account they thprasehes give, and 
they generally represent that the street manure 
i(!|t owing to the outlay for cartage and boatage, 
little reiminerative to them at the prices they 
obtain ; notwithstanding, thej’’ arc paid to r('mo\c 
it from the streets. Indeed, I heard <rf qpe con- 
tractor who was said to be so dissatisfied with the 
dcmniid for, ami the prices fetched by, his street- 
manure, that he has '"rented a few acres not far 
from the Kegent’s Oonal, to tesv the eflici^cy of 
street dirt as a fertilizer, aiKl to ascertain jf to cul- 
tivate might not be more profitable than to sell. 


of 23 years (1797^1819), as much as 25*179 
inches, Mr. Baniel says that the average fiinnial 
fall is 28.j’^ inches. The mean of the observa- 
tions made at Greenwich between the years 1838 
and 1&49 was 24*8^4 inches. 

Tlie following errtract from an account of the 
Soft Water Springs of tlie Surrey Sands,” by 
the Hon. Wra. Napitur, is interesting. 

The amount of rainfall, says the Author, 
j is taken from a register kept at the Royal 
Military College, Handhurstj from the yearclSlS 
to ] 84G. 

The average fftll of the last 15 pars, during 
which time the register appears to have been 
correctly kept, is 2*2’G4 inches. I consider this 
to be a verv low estimate, however, of the 
average rainfall over the wliffle district. The tall 
on the ranges of the TTindlicad must considerably 


Of the SuRFACE-W.VTlCR OF TTIE SxRLETS 
, toop LoiS'DOJl. 

The consideration of wlmt Ibofessor Way has 
called the “ street waters " of tl^e metroi id-o'", is 
one of as great moment ai any of those J have 
previously treated m mj' details concerning sirtet 
refuse, whether “mac,” mud. or dung. Indeed, 
water enters largely into the cuinposition of the 
two former substances, while even th'“ 
dung 18 greatly affected by the rum. 

The fealers of the stioot, as regards the f,trcet 
surfice-water, arc piiiicipally the rain^r 1 wnll 
first consider the amoui.t of siirface-w’atei .siijiidied 
by the rain dcscobding uiiun the aiea of tlie 
metropolis : upon tlie roofs of the lion^es, and 
the pavement of the streets and load.s. 

The depth of lain falling in London in the 
different months, according to tlie ohsei vatjoiib 
and cnlculatipn.s of the most emmont meteorolo- 
ffists, 1.S as follows * — 
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exceed this amount, for I find in White's ‘ Sel- 
1)01 ne,’ a regi.stor f^r ten years' at that place ; 
the greatest fall being in 3 782, 50‘2G inches, the 
lowest, in 3 788, 22*5() inches, and the average of 
all 37*58 indies. Q'he elevation of the Ilindhead 
18 about 800 feet above mean tide. 

With V^hu’ence to the measurement of rain- 
fall, It ib dlfllcult indeed 'to obtain more than a 
veiy approximate idea for a given di'.strict of not 
veiy ^leat extent ; the method of measmvimMit is 
. so inicei'tain, as li.nble to he aflected by currents 
I of air add evaporation. It is well known that 
j elevated regions attract by condensation more 
i rain than low lands, and yet a rain-gaiijre placed 
j on the ground will K'gister a greater fall tlian 
I one plfjed ininiediately, and eVen at ii small 
I height, above it. 

, “ M. Arago has shown from 12 years’ observa- 

‘lions at Tans, tliat tin* aveinge depth of ram on 
the teirace of tin* Ob.serN’atory was ID 88 inches, 
while 30 y.ards lower it w«is 22*21 inches. Dr. 
lieberden has sliown the rainfall on the top of 
Wo.3tnimster (^athcdral, during a ceitain period to 
be only 12*09 inches, and at a lower level on the 
top of a liouse in the neighhonrhopd to be 22*Gt)8 
j inches. This fact has been observed all over the 
world, and I can only account for it as arising 
partly from the greater amount of condensation the 
nearer the earth’s mirface, but probably also from 
iirrents of air depriying a rain-gauge at a high 
elevation of its fair share.” 

The lesults pf the above% observations, as to the 
V early quantity of lam falling in the metropolis, 
ma^ be summed up as follows : — 

Indies of 

< Rain falling 

« Annually. 

Eoyal Society (average of 20 years) 2^ 04 
Air. Howard (average of 23 years) , 25T79 

Professor Daniell ..... 2*2*199 

Dr. Heberden .... 22 C08 


The rainfall in London, according to a ten Mean 23^506 

years’ average of the iloyal Society’s observations, 

amonnttc to 23 inches ; in 1848 itwas as high as ^.Ttie “mean mean,” or average of ‘all the 
28 inches, and in 1847 as low as 15 inches. The averages here given is within a fraction the 
depth of rain annually falling nea^ London is average of the Royal Society’s Observations for 
stated by Mr. Luke Howard to be, on an average lO^years, and this is the -quantity that I shall 
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adopt in my calculations as to the gross volume 
of rain falling over the entire afea of London. 

I have shown, by a detail of the respective 
districts in the Eegistnir (jeneral’s department, 
that the metropolis contains 74,070 statute acres. 
Every square) inch of this extent, as garden,- 
arable, or pasture ground, or as road or street, 
or waste plfu‘ 0 , or house, or inclosed yard or lawn, 
of course receives its modicuift of raid. Each 
acre comprises 6,27^,640 squatc inches, and we 
thus Imd the whole metropolitan area to«contani 
a numoer of squore inches, almost beyond the 
terms of popular arithmetic, and, best expressible 
in Ijgnres, 

Area of metropolis in square indies, 
464,G14,444,80U, Now, multiplying these four 
hundred and sixty fouf thousand, six hundred mid 
lourtecn millions, foui’ hundred and foity-fonr 
thousand, eigfit hundred square inches, by 23, 
the number oi ^riches of nun falling every year 
111 London, wp have the following result • — 

Total quautity of rain falling yearly in the me- j 
tropolis, 10,G8G, 132,230,400 ciihie ineho^. j 

Then, as a fraction more than 2771 cubic j 
inches of water lopresont a weight^ 10 ihs , I 
amf an admeasurement /if a gallon, \C have the ' 
following further results 


(lian douUe that of fhr a ! V v- ■ H'.. > " imter an- 
nnally sujypVied to tht (, j iicchunical, 

nichnUf the rain-water being to the other as 2*005 
to 3*000. ^ 

Now, in order to ascertain what proportion bf 
the entire volume of rain comes under the deno- 
miflatjoii of street surface-w^tcr, we must first 
deduct from tlie groSs quautity fulling the amount 
said to 1)6 caught, and which, in contradistinction'^ 
to that mechanically $upj>Jif(i to the houses of the 
metropdlns is ternfed, “catch.” .This is estimated 
at 1,00-0,000 gallons per diem, or 365,000,000 
gallons v^arfy. 

But we must also subtract from the gross quan- 
tity of rain-water that \v]jicl»falls on the roofs as 
Avell as On the back premises ” pnd yards of 
l^ouse#, and is carried olV directly to*thediains 
witlioiit appearing in the streets. This must be a 
con'<!derable jiroportion of the Avhole, since the 
streets themselves, allowing them to be ten yards 
wide oil an average, would seem to occupy only 
a bout oue-tenth part of the t'uilfre metropolitan 
ar>'a, so that tlie ram lallmg dinctly upon the pu3)- 
lic lho^’oughfares»\viH he but a tithe of the aggre^- 
gite quantity. But the sui face-water of the 
streets 13 iiici eased largely by tributary shoots 
fioiu courts and di.iinle.ss houses, and hence we 
may fairly assume the* vicrtci a/ supply to be 


Weif^lit in pouml 
aiul tons. 

1 

Vearly Ram-) ,*illj,no j,7Ji ,2J0 
fall in the ' 

Metrojiohs ) J72, '5, 447 ton. ' 


Ailmca-uroirient 

m 


The total quantity of water mpchanicaTl%suj»- 
plied eveiy day to tlie metroiioi’. la said to b' in 


doubled by such means. At this rate the volume 
ol ram water anniuilly poured into and upon the 
uietrojx^jt.m thorouglifares liy natural means, will 
b'^ Intwe^ii five and six thousand millions of 
gallons, or one huntinaf tiiqes tl^e quantity that is 
daily supplied to the houses ojf the metropolis by 
niechaiiical agency. 

Still only a part of tins quintity appears in the 


round mimbers^ 55,0(10,060^ gallons, the amount J forfli of surf.ice-wator, for a considerable portion of 
being made up in the following manner : — | it is absorbed by the ground on winch it falls — 


DaiXjY MEciiANicAt Supply op Wateu to 
Metropolis. 


especially m dry weather— seivmg eirlier to '* lay 
tJie dust,” or to coiiveit it into mud. •Due regard, 
therefore, being had to all these considerations, 


Sources of Supply. Avemge No. of 

(.aJIous pri (lay. 

New River . . . Id,14<q3l5 

East London . . 8,820,402 i 

Ciielse'a , . . 3.040^730 

West Middlesex . . 3,334,054 

Grand Junction . . 3,if32!o3 3 

Lambeth , . . 3,077,260 

Southwark and Van xh all 6 31 1^,710 
.... 1,070,311 
Hampstead . . ^ 427 468 * 

Total from Companies A i 383 ‘>oq 

Artesian Wells . , 

Land fepung Pumps . 3,000,(i0(> 

Total daily . . ' 

Yjjaely Mechanical Supply of Water. 
From Companies . . 1 6,200,000,000 gals. 

„ Artesian Wells . 1,5)20,000,000 ^ „ 

„ Land Spring Pumps. 1,095,000,000 „ 

Total yearly . . 19,215,000,000 * j* 

Hence it would appear that the raiu falling in 
London m the course of the year ia rathe 7 ‘ mor^ 


I a\e cannot, consistently iMih that caution which is 
necessary in all statistical inquiries, estimate the sur- 
face- water of the London streets at nfore than one 
j thousand millions of galloifs per»finTium, or twenty 
times the daily mechanical snpjljy to the houses 
oi tlie entire metropolis, and whioii it has been 
as'crted is sufficient to exhiiustalake covering the 
aiea ol St. Jaiugs’s-park, 30 inches m depth. 

The quantity of water annually poured upon the 
streets in the process of wluit is termed “ watering” 
amounts, according to the return^ of the Board of 
Health, lo 275,000,000 gallons per annum ! But 
as this seldf/n or ne^jer assumes the form of street 
surface, -water, iV need form no part of the present 
estimate. 

W' hat proportion o? the thousand million gallons 
of “ slop dirt ” produced annually in the' London 
streets is carried off down the drains, and what 
proportion is ladled up by the scavengers, 1 have 
110 means of ascertaining, but that vast quantities 
run away into the sewers and there form large 
depisits of mud, everything^ends to prove, 

, AH. Lovick, on being asked, “ How many loads 
of deposit liqve been removed in any one week in 
the Surrey afld Kent district'! What is the total 
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qusmtity of "deposit removed in any one week in 
the whole of the metropolitan district]” repUe^ ; 

li is difficult, if not impossible, to ascertai 
correctly the quantity reitfoved, owing to the 
variety of forms of sewers and the ever-varying 
forms assumed by the deposit from the actiop of 
varying volumes of water ; hiit I have had obser-* 
Aations made on the rate* ot accumulation, from 
•ivhich I have been enabled roughly to approximate , 
it. In one week, in the Surrey and Kent, district, j 
about 1000 yards were removed. In one week, 
in the whole of the metropolitan districts, includ- 
ing the Surrey and Kent district, between 4000 
and 5000 yards were removed ; but in portions of 
the districts these ^perfdions were not in pro- 
gress.' 

It is not here stated of what the deposit con- 
sisted, but there is no doubt that “ mac” from the 
streets formed a great portion of it. Neither 
is it stated what period of time had sufficed for 
the accumulatiosv.; but it is evident enough that j 


such deposits in the course of a year must be very 
great. 

The street surface-water has been analyzed by 
Professor Way, and found to yield different con- 
stituents according to the different pavements from 
which it has been discharged. The'-results aie as 
follows : — 

^^Examinatiorif of Sam-^les of Water from Street 
Drainage, taken from the in the Setvers 

[lurinfthe rain of Qth 1850. ^ 

The waters were all more or less turbid, and 
some of them gave off very noxious odours, due 
principally to the escape of sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas. 

Some of them were alkaline to test-paper, but 
tlin majority were heutral. **’ * 

The following table exhibits the quantity of 
matter (both m solution and in solid state) con- 
tained in an imperial gallon of each specimen. 


‘ STREET WATERS. 


Number 

of 

Namb qp Stkbkt. 

* Quality 
of 

V 

Quality 

of 

Resid^ic in an Imperial Gallo'»'i. 

Bottle. 

Paving. 

• 

a'raffic. 

Soluble. 

Insoluble. 

Both, 

1 

Dukc-street, Manchester-square .» 

Macadam 

Middling 

Grains. 

92 80 

Grains. 

105 95 

Grams. 

198 75 

7 

Foley-street (upper paij't) . ^ . 

» 

Little 

95’13 

116-30 

211-43 

5 

Gower-street . . ‘ . 

^ Granite 

Middling 

12G'00 

168 30 

294-30 

12 

Norton-street .... 

Little 

123’87 

,3-00 

126 87 

3 

Hanipstead-road (above the canal) 

Pallasfeid 

Great 

96 00 

84-00 

180-00 

4 

Ferdinand-street 


Middling 

44-00 

48-30 

92 30 

2 

Ferdinand-placeJ 

i 

..4 

Little 

50-80 

34-30 

8510 

10 

Oxford-street. . </ . 

Granite 

Great 

27G-23 

i 587-10 

813-33 

6 


Macadam 

i 

194-62. 

, 390-30 

584-92 

11 


Wood 

\ 

34-00 

1 5-00 : 

39-00 


The influence of the quality of tlie paving on 
the compositfon of the ^drainage water,” says Pro- 
fessor Way, ‘Ms Well seen in the specimens Nos. 
10, 6, and 11, all of them from Oxford-street, the 
traffic being described as ‘ Gfreat.’ 

The quantity of soluble salts is here found to 
be greatest from the granite matter from the mac- 
adamized road, and vei;y inconsiderable from the 
wood pavement. 

“ The same r^^lation between the granite and 
macadam , pavement seems to hold good in the 
other instances; the granite for any quality of 
traffic affording more soluble sahs to the water 
than the macadam. ' . 

The ballasted pavemenf holds a position in- 
termediate between the macadam and the wood, 
giving more spluble salts than the wood, but less 
than the macadam. 

The quantity of solid (insoluble) matter in the 
different samples of j^ater, which is a measure of 
the mmhanicat waste of the different kin^s of 
pavement, appears also to follow the same relation 
as that of the soluble salts ; that is ten say, granite 
greatest, next macadam, then ballasted, and. 


lastly, wood pavement, which affords a quantity 
of solid deposit almost too small to deserve 
notice. 

The influence of the quality of traffic on the 
composition of the^ifferent specimens of drainage 
is well marked in nearly all cases ; the greatest 
amount of matter both insoluble and soluble being 
found in the '■jvfi.ter obtained from the streets of 
great tivaffic. 

“ The following tabffi shows the composition 
of y\e soluble salts of four specimens, two of them 
being from the granite, and two from the macadam 
paVement. 

It appears* from the table that the granite 
furnishes little or no magnesia to the water, whilst 
the quantity fjom the macadam is considerable. 

“ On the other hand, the quantity of potash 
is far greatest in the water derived from the 
granite. 

“ The traffic, as was before seen, has a very 
great, influence on the quantity of the * soluble 
s^its. It seems also to influence their composi- 
tion, for we find no carbonates either in the water 
from the granite, or that from the macadam, where 
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the traffic if little; whereas, when it if great, no doubt attributable to the action of decaying 
carbonates of lime and potwh are found in the orgi^ic matter on the mineral substances of the 
water in large quantity, a circumstance which is pavement. 

‘'ANALYSIS OP THE SOLUBLE MATTER IN DlPPERENT SPECIMENS OF 
. STREET IlRAINAGE WATER. 



, 

• Grains in an Imperial Gallon. 

‘ 

j Great .Traffic. 

1 'Little Traffic. ' 


Granite. 
No. 10. 

Macadam, 

• No. 6. 

Granite. 
No. 12. 

Macadam. 
No. 7. 

Water of combination a'hd'some soluble 
organic matter 

77*56 

29-07 

*22-?2 

13*73 

Silica . , . . , . 

•’51 • 

2’^ 

• 


Carbonic Acid ..... 

15-84 

12-28 

None 

None 

Sulphuric A<fid ..... 

86-49 

38-23 

46-48 

34-08 

Lime ....... 

6*65 

13 38 

25-90 

16*10 

Magnesia 

None 

23-51 

Trace 

3-50 

Oxide of Iron and Alumina, Avith a little 
Phosphate of Lime .... 

2-58 

1-25* 


Chloride of Potassium .... 

None 

10-9^ 

None 

2*79 

,, Sodium . . M , 

Potash • w . 

58-84 • 

44-88 

18-44 

19-70 

82-76 

18-27 

8-75 

5-23 

Soda , . . * . 

• 

i 

1*58 

— — a__ 

2T6 23 

• 

194-62 

• 

123-87 

95-13 


“ The insoluble matter in the waters consists of 
the comminuted material of the road itself, with 
small fragments of straw and broken dung. 

“ The fjnantity of soluble salts (especially of 
.salts of potash) in many of those samples of vmtef 
is guite as great, and in some cases greater, than 
that found in the samples of sewer- water that 
have been examined ; and it is open to question 
,and further inquiry, itlicther the water obtained 
from the stieet-draiiiage of a crowded city might 
ngt often be of nearly equal value as liquid nia- 
iiiire with the sewei -water with which it is at 
present allowed to mix.” 

With regard to the ‘‘ballasted pavement” men- 
tioned by Professor Way, I may obserAo that it 
cannot be considered a .'J^reei-pavement, unless 
exceptionally. It is formed principally of Tiuiines 
ballast mixed with gravel, and is used in the 
construction of what are usually private or plea- 
sure walks, such as the “gravef walks” in the 
inclosures of some of the parks, and upon Piim- 
rose-hill, ^c. 

Of the Master Soaveis^gers m foraier Tj/es. 
Lei^rapej) as the occupation of^tlie scavenger 
may b# in public estimation ; though “ I ’d rather 
sweep the streets” may be a common remaik 
expressive of the lowest deep of humiliation among 
those who never bandied a besom in their lives j 
yet the very existence of a large body who are 
public cleansers betokens civilization. Their 
occupation, indeed, was defined, or rather was 
e&tabbsKed or confirmed, in the early period! of 
our history, when municipal regulations were a 
sort of charter of civic protection, of civic liberties, 
and of general progress. 


Tha fio^n Scav€iigi‘r is said by lexicographers 
to bo (ferived fromithe jGlerinan sckdbenf to shave 
or soraiie, “ applied to those whef scrape and clear 
away the filth from public streets or other places.” 
The more direct derisation, however, is from the 
Baysli verb ska cm', the Saxon equivalent of 
kwhich ■ is sreafan, whence the English shave. 
Formerly the word wAs written Scavager, and 
meant simply one who was engaged in lemoving 
the Kicrapeage or lialeage (the working men, it 
will be seen, ere termed also “rakers”) from the 
surface of the streets. Hence it would appear 
that there is no autlioiitj' for the verb to scavenge, 
which has lately come into^ use. ^ Th^ term from 
which the personal suhstantive* is directly made^ 
IS scavage, a word formed from theVerb in the same 
manner as senage and ruhhage (nefW fashionably 
corrupted into rubbisli), and meaning the refuse 
which is or should be scraped away from the 
roads. The Latin equiviloiit from the Danish '* 
verb sicave, is scahere. 

I believe tliat the first mention of a scavenger 
in our earlier classical literature, is by Bishop 
Hall, one of«the lightli of the lleformation, in one 
•of his “Satires/’* 

To see the Pope’s bl^jcke knight, a cloaked frere, 

Sweating in the channel UJee a acavengt^re." 

Many similar passages from the old poets and 
dramatists might be adduced, but I will con- 
tent myself with one from the “ Martial Maid ” 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, us bearing immediately 
on t^ topic I have to discus*; — 

“ Do I not know thee for the alguazier. 

Whose dunghil all the parish svavengers 
Couldcevcr nd.” 

Johnson defines a scavenger to be “a petty 
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magiftrate, whese provinee Is to keep tke streets 
cleaa;” and in the earlier times, certainlji the 
scavenger was an office^ to \yhom a certain 
authority was deputed, as fo beadles and others. 

One or two of these officials were appointed^ 
accofding to the municipal or by-laws of the|,City 
of London, not to* each paivsh, but to each ward* 
Of course, in the good old days, nothingecould be 
^done unless under ‘Sthe sanction of an oath,” and 
the scavengers were sworn accordingly on the 
G-ospel, the following being the form as given in 
the black letter of the laws'relatin^to #hc city in | 
the time of Henry YIII. 

“The Oath of or Scavengers, of tke \ 

Ward* *. ‘ 4 A 4 ' 

Yeslml swear, Thutye shal wel and diligently | 
oversee that the pavements in every Waid be wel : 
and rightfully repaii-ed, and not haunsed to the j 
noyaUnce of tiie neighbours ; iSfnd that the AVays, 
Streets, and Lit^ics, be kept clean from Oonge and 
other Filth, for the Honesty hf the City. And 
that all the Chimneys, Iledosses, and Furnaces, be j 
made of Stone for Defence of Fire, Au.1 if ye i 
know any such ye shall shew it to the Alderman, j 
that he may make due Kedress theietoic. fAnd j 
this ye shall not lene. ^So help you Cod.” * 

To aid the scavengers in tlu ir execution of th<f 
duties of the office, the following ameiig ot^iers 
were the injunctions of the civic law. The} in- 
dicate the former state of the stre(‘ts^o»f Jjondon j 
better than any desenptiop. A “ Goung (oV dung) j 
fermour” appears to be a nightman, a dung-cnriier , 
or bearer, the servant of the mastcu- or ward j 
scavenger. I 

“No Goung fermour shall spill any ordure nj the ! 
Street, under pain of Thirteen Shillings and Foui*^! 
Pence. 

“ No Og[nng(crmonr shall carry any ordure till 
after nine of the clock in the Night, under pain of 
Thiiteen Shillings and Four ‘Fence. No man 
shall cast any mine boles, or oidiire boles, into 
the Stieets Jjy Day or Niglit, (foie the Hour of 
'nine 'in ihe JVigi^L A^id also he shall not cast it 
out, but bring [t down and lay it in the Cane), 
under Fain of Thiee Shillings and Four Fence. 
And if he do so cast it nj)on any Fei son’s Head, 
the Ferson to have a lawful llecompense, if he 
have hurt iher(.I>g. 

“ No man shall b«ry any Dung, or (rouiig, 
within the Liberties of this City, under Fain of 
Forty Shillings.** 

I will not dwell on the tftate of, things ivhich 
caused such enactments to be nesessaiy, or on th^ 
barbarism of the law' which orfieicd a iawlul re- 
compense to any peison aSsailed in the manner 
intimated, only when he had “liurt thereby,” 

These laws were for the government of the city, 
where a body of scavengers was sometimes called 

^ " Haunsed " is expiained by Strype to signify 
“ made too higii,” and, the “ Ileuo.sses ” to bo ‘LRere- 
dougiv#." A mason intoimcd me that be bebevcor these 
Redosseswere what were known vn horrve old country- 
houses as “ Back-Fhits,*' or dues connecting any fire- 
grate m the out-oftices with the main chimney. 'I'iie 
term “ lene’* is the Teutonic\hc/m, ana signifies,*' let, 
lease,” or literally han. 


ft * rtreet^wairtt ” Until about the reigtj of Charles 
II., however, tw legislate coBcammg such matters 
for the city was to- legislate for the metropolis, as 
Southwark was then more or less under the city 
juriediction, and the houses 'of the nobility* on the 
north bank of tho Thames (the Strand), would 
hardly require the services of a public scavenger. 

As i> 2 w parishes or districts became populous, 
and established outside thu city boundaries, tlie 
authorities seem to have regulated the public 
Bcavengery after the fashion of the city ;*‘but the 
whole, in every respect of cleanliness, propriety, 
regularity, or cblerity, was most grievously de- 
fective. »■ 

Some time about the middle of the last century, 
the scavengers were considered and pronounced by 
tke administrators or expLtiners of municipal law, 
to be “ two officers chosen yearlyin each parish 
iit London and the suburbs, by the constables, 
chutchvv'ardens, and other inhuBltants,” and their 
business was declared to be, that they should 
“ hire persons called ‘ rakers,’ with carts to clean 
the stieets, and carry away the dirt and filth 
thereof, under a penalty of 405,” 

The Avengers thus appointed we shouldfPow 
term suiveyors. Tliere'is little reason to doubt 
that in the old times the diily-app§inted 8ca\agers 
or scavengers, laboured in tbeir vocation them- 
selves, and employed such a number of addiiioiial 
hands Ais they accounted necessary; but how or 
when the master scavenger ceased to be a labourer, 
and how or when the office became merely nominal, 

1 can find no infoimntion. So little attention ap- 
peara^to have been paid to this reJTlly important niat- 
terf that there are hardly any records concerning it. 
The law was satisfied to lay down provisions for 
street-cleansing, byt to enforce these provisions 
w.is left to chance, or to some idle, corrupt, or in- 
efficient officer or body. ^ 

Neitlier lan I find aii}’' precise account of what 
was fonnerly done with the diit swept agd 
SCI apod from the streets, which seems always to 
have becMi left to tin* dihcietion of the scavenger 
fo deal with as he pleased, and such is still the 
case in a great measure. {Some of this dirt I find, 
however, promoted ‘^the goodly nutriment of the 
land ” about Lonifhn, and some was “ delivered in 
waste ])laoes aptirt from habitations.” These waste 
places seem tcijiiavc been the nuclei of the pre- 
sent diist-yards, and were sometimes “ presented,” 
that if, they were reported by a jury of nuisances 
(or under other titlcj^), as “ places of obscene re- 
soT,” lor lewd and disorderly persons, the lewd 
disorderly persons consisting chiefly of tlie 
very poor, whii^ came to search among the rubbish 
for anything that might be .valuable or saleable; 
for there were frequent rumours of treasure or 
plate being temporarily hidden in such places by 
thieves. Some outcast Wretches, moreover, slept 
AVJthin the shelter of these scavengers’ places, and 
occasionally a vigilant officer — even down to our ' 
owii times, or within these few years — appre- 
hended, such wretches, charged them with destitu- 
tion, and had them punished accordingly. Much 
of the street refuse thus “ delivered,” especially the 
“ jry rubbish, ”was thrown into the streets from 
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house*, rmder repak, &c., (t now speak of the 
past eeMturj,)and ito use »€ema to have been made 
of any part of it unless any one reqfuifing a load 
or two of .rubbish chose to cart it away, 

I*have given this sketch to show what*m»3ter 
scavengers were in the olden* times, and I now 
proceed to point out what is the present condition 
of the trade. • • 

« , 

Of the Several Modes and^ Characteristics 
« OF STRiET- C leans] NO. * 

Wk here come to the practical part of this com'- 
plei subject. We have ascerfiiiiied the length of 
the streets of London— •we have estimated the 
amount of daily, weekly, and yoarlv tniftic — cal- 
culated the quantity of mu(\^ dung, “mac/' dust, 
and surface-water fdtmed and collected aiiiifialJy 
throughout the metropolis — we have endeavoured 
to arrive at some notion as to tlie injury done by 
all this vast ^Anount of filth owing to what tlie 
Board of Health has termed “ imperfect scaveng- 
ing,” — and we now come to treat oi the means by 
which the loads of street refuse — the loads of 
dust— loads of ‘“mac” and mud, and the tons of 
cknig, are severally and coliecti>(fly removed 
throughout the year. * 

There aiB tno distinct, and, in a measure, 
diametrically opposed, methods of street-cleansing 
at present in operation. 

1. That which consists in cleaning ^he streets 
when dirtied. 

2. That which consists in cleaning them and 
k€€]>iny them clean. 

These mode? of scavenging may not f.^ear,^to 
those who have paid but little attention to the 
matter, to be very widely different means of 
effecting the same object. The one, liowever, re^- 
moves the refuse from the streets (sooner or later) 
after it has hem fi^'med, whereas the other re- 
moves it as fast as it is formed. By the latter 
^method the streets are never allowed to get dirty 
—-by the former they must be duty before they 
are cleansed. 

The plan of street-cleansing dirtied, or the 
pre-scavenging system, is of recent introduction, 
being the mode adopted by the ‘‘ street-orderlies /’ 
that of cleansing after havin/f dirtied, or the post- 
scavenging system, is (so far as the more (gene- 
ral or common method is coiice^ngd) the same as 
that pursued two centuries ago. 1 shall speak 
of each of these mode,j in due course, begiuning 
with that last mentioned. , 

By the ordinary method of scavenging, iiM dirt 
is still swept or scraped to one side W# the 
public way, then shovelled int(^ cart and con- 
veyed to the place of deposit. In wet weather 
the dirt swept or scraped to one side is so 
liquified that it is known as “ slop,” and is 
“lifted” into the cart m shovels hollowed like 
Bugar-spoons. The only change of which I have 
heard m this mode of scavenging was in one of 
the topis. Until about nine years ago birgh, or 
occasionally heather, brooms or besoms were u#ed 
' by the street-sweepers, but they soon became 
dogged in dirty weather, and then, as one wc^kmg 
scavenger explained it to me^ “ they scattered and 


drove the dirt to the sides 'stead making it go 
right a-heiwl as you wants it." The material now 
used lor the streej^swee pet's broom is known als 
“ bosB," and coasisls of the stems or branches of. 
a Now Zealand plant, a substance which has con- 
i^erable sti-ength and elasticity of fibre, and both 
“ sweeps ” and “ scrapes-” iri the process of scaveng- 
ing. fhft broom itself, too, is differently constructed, 
liaving divisions betwecn*the several insertioni of 
bass Ml the wooneii block of the head, so that clog- 
ging is less frequent, and cleaning eapsier, whereas 
the biiiBh fflpoom consisted of a cloSe mass of twigs, 
mid thus scattered while it swept the dirt. There 
was, of course, some outqfy on the part of the 
“ eatabiished-order-of-tSings ” gentry among sca- 
Ycnmers, agaiffst the ihnovation, ’biTt it is now 
general. As all the scavengers, no- matter how 
they vary in other respects, work with the brooms 
described, this one mention of the cFiange will 
suffice. No doifTit the cleansing off the streets is 
accomplished i^ith greater efficiency and with 
greater celerity than it wasT, but the mere pro- 
cess of manuabtoil is little altered. 

Iff a work like the prewint, however, we have 
more particularly to deal with the labourers en- 
gaged ; and, viewing the subject in this light, we 
may arrange the severji inodes ,of street-cleansing 
into the four following divisions : — 

• 1. By paid rnaniuil-labourers, or men employed 
by the contractors, and paid in the ordinary ways 
of 

2. By paid “ Machine '’-labourers, differing from 
tlfb first only or mainly* in Jtbe means by which 
they attain their end. 

3. By pauper labourers, or men employed by 
the pan.shcs in which they are set to work, and 
either jiaid in money^or in food, or maintained in 
the woikhouses. 

4. By street-orderlies, or men-'Cmployed by 
plnlanthropisls-^u body of workmen with par- 
ticular regulations and more orgarinsed than other 
sc.ivengers. 

By one or other of those mode» of scavengery 
all the public ways of thi iiietBopolis are cleansed; 
and the subject is most peculiar, •as including within 
itself ail the several varieties of Ijibour, if we ex- 
cept that of women and children — vns., manual 
labour, mechanical labour, pauper laboury and phi- 
lanthropic labour. 

By these several varTeties of labour the high- 
wajs and by-ways of the entire metropolis are 
cleansed, with one exception — the Mews, con- 
cerning winch a few words here may not be- out of 
place. th^se localities, whether they’ be what 
are styled Private or Gentlemen’s Mews, or Pub- 
lic Mews, where stables, coach-houses, and dwell- 
ing rooms above them, may be token by any 
one (a good many of such places being, moreover, 
public or parti.il thoroughfares) ; or whether they be 
job-masters’ or cab-propnetors’ mews; are scavenged, 
by the occupants, for the manure is valuable. The 
nnfivs of London, indeedf constitute a world of 
their own. They are tenanted by om? — 
coachmen and grooms, with their wires and 
families — itipen who are devoted to one piirsuit, the 
care of horses and carriage* ; who live and asso- 
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date one among another ; whose talk is of horses 
(with something about masters and mistresses) as 
if to ride or to drire were the gj’eat ends of human' 
existence, and who thus live as much together as 
the Jews in their compulsory quarters in Kome. 
The mews are also the ‘‘ chambers ” of unemployed 
coachmen and grooms* and I arau told that the very 
sicknesses known in such places have thekr own 
peful Kiri ties. These, Imwever, form matter for 
ftU in c mqmry. • 

Concerning the p/ivate scavenging of the metro- 
politan mews, the Medical Times, of Jvly 26, 
1851, contains a letter from Mr. C. Cochrane, in 
which that gentleman says : — 

** It will be found, that ilfi all the mews through- 
out the metrupdlis, the mahurc produced from*''ach 
stable is packed up in a separate stack, until there 
is sufficient for a load for some market-gardener or 
fanner to remove. The groom or stable-man makes 
an arrangement, or agreement as it is called, with 
the market-gardeiier, to remove^ it at his con- 
venience, and a gratuity of l.s. or 1 s. ()d. per load is 
usually presented to the stable-^aan. In some 
places there are dung-pits containing the cdilect- 
ings of a fortnight’s dung, which, when disturbed 
for removal, casts out an offensive effluvium, Ss 
sickening as it is disgustirg to the whole neigh- 
bourhood. In consequence of the arrangement in 
question, if a third party w'ished to buy tjome (5f 
this manure, he could not get it : and if he w'ished 
to get rid of any by giving it away, tli/’’' stable- 
man would not receive it, ar it Svould not be re- 
moved sufficiently qyick’'by the firmer. The to- 
Biilt 18, that whilst the air is rendered offensive and 
insaluhrious, manure becomes diflicult to be re- 
moved or disposed of, and frequently is -washid 
away into the sewer. 

*‘ Of this manure there are always (at a mode- 
rate computai’on) lomaining daily, in the mews 
and stable-yards of the metropolis, at least 2000 
cart-loads. 

To remedy these evils, I would suggest that 
a brief Act of J’arljamcnt should be passed, giving 
municipal and parochial futhorities the same com- 
plete control over, the manure as they have over 
the ^aslies,’ lyth the provision, tLat owners 
should lune the right of removing it themsches 
for their own use ; but if they did not do so 
dally, then the control to return to the above 
authorities, who should iTave the right of selling 
it, and placing the proceeds in the parisli funds. 
13y this simple fiieans immense quantities of 
taluable manure would be saved for the purposes 
of agriculture — food would be reylder^d cheaper 
and more abundant — more people would be em- 
ployed — whilst the metropolis, would be rendered 
clean, sweet, and healthy.” 

I may dismiss this part of the subject with the' 
remark, that I was informed that the mews’ ma- 
nure was in regular demand and of ready sale, 
being removed by the market-gardeners with 
greater facility than can street- dirt, which Che 
contractS'rs with the parishes prefer to vend by the 
barge-load. 

Ha^ing enumerated the four seveiJl modes of 
street cleansing, I will 'now proceed to point out 


briefly the characteristics of each class of cleansing. 
This will also denote the quality of the employers 
and the nature of the employment. 

1. The Paid Manual Lahourers constitute the 
bulk if those engaged in scavenging, and' the 
cjiief pay-masters Hre the contractors.*^ Many of 
jehese labourers consider themselves the only 
** regular hands,” hfiving been ** brought up to the 
business;” but uneipployed or*destitute labourers 
or mechanics, or ^reduced tradesmen, will often 
endeavour to obtain femploy</nent in Btreet-s*;veep- 
ing; this is the necessary evil of all unskilled 
labour, for since every one can do it (without pre- 
vious apprenticeship), it* follows that the beaten- 
out artisans or discarded trade assistants, beg- 
gared tradesmen, or reduced gentlemen, must 
nec^sarily resort to it as th^r only means of in- 
dependent support ; and hence the •reason why 
dock labour and street labour, and indeed all the 
several forms of unskilled work, ha\^ a tendency to 
be overstocked with hands — the nnsLilled occupa- 
tions being, as it were, the sink for all the refuse 
skilled labour and beggared industry of the coun- 

try- . ' 

The “ coSiractors,” like other employers, aj'e 
separated by their men int6 two classes — such as, 
in more refined callings, are often dl*siguated the 

honourable ” and “ dishonourable ” traders — ac- 
cording as they pay or do not pay what is reputed 
“ fair wajes.” 

I cannot say that I heard anj" especial appella- 
tion gi\en by the working scavengers to the 
better-paying class of eiuployers, unless it were 
the exniL'ssivc style of good-’uns.** The inferior 
paying class, however, are veiy generally known 
among their work-people as “scurfs.” 

^ 2 . y7ic Strect'Sivecpinij Madtnie Lahonrevs , — 
Of the men'eniployed as attendant” scavengers, 
for so they may be termed^ in connection with 
these mechanical and vehicular street-sweepers, 
little need here be said, for they are generally 
the class of ordinary scavengers. It may, how- 
ever, be necessary to explain that each of those 
machines must have the street refuse, for the 
“lick-in” of the machine, swept into a straight 
line wherever there is the slightest slope at the 
sides of a street tow^irds the foot-path; the same, 
too, must sometimes be dene, if the pavement be 
at all broken, ^epii when the progress of the 
machine is, what I heaid, not very appropriately, 
termed plain sailing.^ ^ Sometimes, also, men 
follow the course of tlje street-sweeping machine, 
to “1 veep up ” any dirt missed or scattered, as 
the ^^licle proceeds on a straightforward course, 
for at all to diverge would be to make the labour, 
Avhere the machine alone is used, almost double. 

3. The Pauper, or Parish-em^ployed Scavengers 
present characteristics peculiarly their own, as re- 
gards open-air labour in London. They are em- 
ployed less to cleanse the streets, than to prevent 
their being chargealile to the poor’s rate as out- 
door pcipieuts, or as inmates of the workhouses. 
Wiven paid, they receive a lower amount of wages 
than any other scavengers, and they are some- 
times paid in food as well as in money, while a 
dilYefence may be made between the wages of the 
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married and o£ the .unmarried men, and eren be- 
tween the married meiji wha have and have not 
children; some, again, are employed in scavenging 
without any money receipt, their maintenance in 
thd workhouse being conaidered a fluffieient re- 
turn for tKe fruits of their toll. 

Some of these men are feeble, some are un- 
skilful (even in tasks in Whieh skill >3 but little 
of an element), aftd most of Ahem are dissatisfied 
workmen. Their ranks coirilirise, or #nay com- 
pris?^, men who haA% filled very different situa- 
tions in life. It is mentioned in the second i 
edition of one of the publications of the National | 
Philanthropic Associaticfli, “Sanatory Progress” 
(1850), “that the once high-salaried cashier of a 
West-end bank died latgly in St. Pancras-< 
workhouse that flie architect of several ^f the 
most fashiCnable West-end club-houses is now 
an inmate of St. James’s-woAvhouse and tliat 
the architect •of St. Pancriis’ New Cluiich lately , 
died in a back garret m Somers town. “ These ! 
recent instances (a few out of many)’' says the [ 
writer, “prove that ‘ wealtli has wings,’ and tliat ' 
Genius and Industry have but leadg,\ feet, when 
overtaken by Adversity. A late itumber of the 
Gfohe newspaper states tliat, * among the police 
constables on the Great Western Railway, theri ^ 
are at present eight members of the Royal Colleg^ j 
of Surgeons, and tliree solicitois;’— and tlie 
Laucrick Ej'anuuer, a few weeks ago, announced 
the fa(N;, that ‘a gentlevvonian is now an inmate 
of the workhouse of that city, whose husband, a 
few years ago^filled the office of High Sheriff of 
the county.’ ■’ , 

I do not know that either the cashier or‘ the 
architect in the two Avoikhouses in question was 
employed as a street-sweeper. 

This second class, then, aie situated differently 
to the paid street-sv^epeis (or No. 1 of tlic pie.sent 
division), who may be considered, more or less, 

» independent or self-supporting labourers, while the 
paupers are, of course, dependent. 

4. The ‘"/Street Oideriies.” — Tliese men present j 
another distinct body. They are not ineroly in the 
employment, but many of them are under tlie care, 
of the National Piiilanthropic Association, winch 
was founded by, and is novvmnder the presidency 
of, Mr. Cochrane. The objects of this societj", as 
far as regards the street orderji^’ existence as a 
class of scavengers, are sufficiently indicated in its 
title, which declares it Ao be “ For the Promotion 
of Stieet Cleanliness and ihe Einjdoyment of the 
Poor; 60 that able-bodied men may be pr^ented 
from burthcning the parish rates, and pi^wved | 
independent of workhouse almond degradation. 
Supported by the contributions of the bmievolent.” 

The street orderlies, men and boys, are paid a 
fixed weekly wage, a certain sum being stopped 
from those single men who reside in houses 
rented for them by the association, where their 
meals, washing, Ac., are provided. Among them 
are m^n of many callings, and some educatqji atid 
accomplkbed persons. 

The system of street orderlyism is, moreover, 
distinguished by one attribute unknown to any 
other mode; it is an effort, persevered in, dfj^pite 


of many hindrances and difficulties, to amend our 
street scavengery, indeed to reform it altogether; 
so that dust and djf t may be eliecked in their Very 
origination. 

The corporation, if I may so describe it, of 
4he street orderlies, present characteristics, again, 
varying from thft other orders of what can only 
be *l8oked upon either as the self-supportlujj or 
pauper workers. • 

These, tlien,hre the aeveraj modes or methods of 
street-scavengery, and they show the following: — 

Classes of Stheet-Sweepino IJmpLorERS. 

(1.) Traders^ who undertake contracts for 
scavengery as a speculation. Guder this de- 
nomination nffiy be cl&ssed the corftractors witli 
parishes, districts, boards, liberties, divisions and 
subdivisions of parishes, markets, Ac. 

(2.) Parhshe^, who employ the men as a matter 
of parochial polic}", with a view to tlie reduction 
of the rates, ai^l with little regard to fhe men. 

(3.) Phdaiitl(,} 0 })Lsts, who seek, more particu- 
latly, to benefit tlie men wliom tliey employ, 
white they strive to promote the public good by 
increasing public deaidiuess and order. 

* Under the head of “ Traders” are the con- 
tractors with the paiisWs, Ac., and the proprietors 
of the sweeping-machines, who are in the same 
tapaciPy as the “ regular contractors” respecting 
their dealings with labourers, but who substitute 
iiieeii?J%»cal for manual operations. 

Of these sevc’ral ehisses masters engaged in 
the scavengery of the inetr^pohs 1 have much to 
say, and, for the clearer Sviying of it, I shall treat 
each of the several varieties of labour separately, 

• 

Op THK CoNTR.U;Tt)KS roit SoAVENOEliY. 

The scavenging of the streets of the metropolis is 
]>ei formed d need it or indh eetlif\}y"\\\t authorities 
of tlie several jjarishes “ without the City,” who 
have the power to levy rates for the cleansing of 
tlie various di.stiiets ; within the City, however, 
the office is executed under the dirccUon of tin* 
Court of Sevvers. • / 

When the cle.msirig of the Streets is performed 
indirectljr l>y eithei the jiarochiabor civic authori- 
ties, It IS effected by coutuictois, that is to say, by 
traders who undertake lor a certain sum to re- 
move the street-ietuse at 8tate.d intervals and 
under expre.ss conditions, and who employ paid 
servants to execute the work ;^or them. When it 
is performed directl/j, the authorities employ la- 
boi rers, generally f^om the workhouse, and usually 
enter into an •agreement with some contractor for 
the use of his carts and appliances, together with 
the light to deposit in his w'hart or yard the reifuse 
removed from the streets. 

1 shall treat first of the 'indirect mode of 
scavenging — that is to say, of cleansing the stjPeetB 
by contract — beginning with the contractors, 
setting forth, as iiCvir as possible, the receipts apd 
expenditure in tonnectioff with the tri^e, JTnd 
then proceeding in due order to treat of the 
labourers employed by them in the performance 
of the task? 

Some of the contractors agree with the parocliial 
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or district authorities to remove the dust from the 
house-bins as well as the dirt from the streets 
undergone and the same contnyjit; some undertake 
to execute these two ofEces under separate con- 
tracts ; and some to perform only one of them. 
It is most customary^ however, for the same coi* 
tractor to serve the parish, especially the larger 
parishes, in both capacities. ' * 

Inhere is no establislied or legally required 
form of agreement between a contractor anti his 
principals ; it is a bargain in wliicli ^each side 
strives to get the best of it, but in whitli the 
parish representatives have often to contend 
against something looiring; like a monopoly ; a 
very common occurrence in our day when capital- 
ists choose fo combine,' which f.s legal, or unno- 
ticed, but very heinous on the part of the 
working men, whose ca])ital is only in their 
strength or skill. One contractor, on being ques- 
tioned by a gentleman officially connected with a 
large district, as to the existence *of combination, 
laughed at such a notion, but said there mlglit be 
“a sort of uiidei standing one amo»g another^’ as 
among people who “ must look to their own in- 
terests, and see which way the oat jumped 
concluding with the undeniable assertion that 
no man ought reasonabl;f to be expected to nun 
himself for a parish.” 

There does not appear, however, to have been 
any countervailing qualities on the part qf' the -| 
parishes to this understanding among ttfe 'con- 
tractois; for some of thp aifthonties have found 
'themselves, Avhen a tiew or a renewed contract 
was in question, suddenly “ on the otlior side of 
the hedge.” Thus, in the south-west district of 
St. Tancras, the contractor, five or six years agft, 
paid 100^. per annum for the r/^moval and possession 
of the street'diit, tVc. ; but the following year the 
district authoilcics had to pay him 500/. for the 
same labour and with the same jir^Mleges* Other 
changes took place, and in 1848-9 a contractor 
again paid the district 95/. I liave shown, too, 
riiatrin Shadwvdl the dust-conlractor now 
450/. per annum, ^’^he^ea^J he formeily 240/. 
To pro^o, howevel, that a spirit of combination 
does (Hvai^lonulh- exist among these contractors, I 
may cite the following minute from one of the 
parish liooks, 

Extract from M imd^hool-, Nor. 7, 1839. 

Letter C, Foho 437. 

“ Commissioner s Office, 

30,^ Ilowland-strect, 

“ Nov. 7, 'i839. 

^^Eeport of the Paving Committee to the General 
Board, relating to the watering the district for 
the past year. 

Your Committee heg leave to report that for 
the past three years the suras paid by contract for 
watering w'cre respectively : — 

^^Forl83G £230 

1887 220 

„ 1838’ 200 

That in the month of February iiP*the present 
year the Board advertised in the usual manner for 


tenders i(y watqr the district, when the following 
wete received, viz. : — 

Mr. Darke . . . . . £315 

„ Gore 318 , 

• * „ Nicholli} .... 312 

. „ Starkey 285 

■fvhicli was the lowest. 

Your Committefi, anxious to prevent any in- 
crease in the waterijdg-rate froin*being levied, and 
consideriirg the arafmnt required by the coi^trac- 
tors for this service as excessive and exorbitant, 
and even evincing a« spirit of combination, resolved 
to make an inroad upon this system, and after 
mucli trouble and attention adopted other mea- 
sures for watering the district, the results of 
which they have gre^t pleasure in presenting to 
the Board, by which.it will be seen tjiat a saving 
over the very lowest of the above tenders of 
102/. S.s. has been elTccted ; the siyn of 18/. 18.?. 
has been paid for pauper labour at the same time. 
Your Committee regret tliat, notwithstanding the 
efforts of themselves and their officers, the state of 
insubordination and insult of most of the paupers 
(m spite of>^ll encouragement to industry) was 
such, that the Committee, ton the 12th of Juljr 
last, were reluctantly compelled to^ discontinue 
Jheir sei vices. The Committee cannot but con- 
gratulate the Board upon the. result of their 
experirneni*, which will liave the effect of breaking 
up a spirit of combination highly dangerou| to the 
community at large, at the same time that their 
labours have caused a very considerable saving to 
the rat^avers ; and they trust tiie work, con- 
sicVeriiiPj^ail the numerous disadvantages under 
which they have luliourcd, has been performed in 
satisfactory manner. 

‘^P. CuNNINGUAM, 
{^irveyor, 

00, Howland-street, Fitzroy-square.” 

The following regulations sufficiently show the^ 
nature of the agreements made between the con- 
tractors and the authorities as to the cleansing of 
the more important thoroughfares especially. It 
will be seen that in the regulations 1 quote every 
street, court, or alley, must now be swept daiJ^, a 
practice which has oAly been adopted within these 
lew years in the Cit}". 

Sewers’ OFFiin; Guildhall, London, Bakers’ 
Dutie*'?,’" Midsummer, 1851, to Midsum:3ieb, 
1852. 

I “ CL*RAV^lNfi. 

‘ iLc ivlioh surface of every Carriage-way, 
Court, and Alley shall be swept every day (Sundays 
excepted), and aTi mud, dust, filth, and rubbish, 
all frozen or partially frozen matter, and snow, 
animal and vegetable matter, and everything 
offensive or injurious, shall be properly pecked, 
scraped, swept up, and carted away therefrom ; 
and the iron gutters laid across or along the foot- 
ways,^ the air-grates over the sewers, the gulley- 

reader will remember that in the historical 
sketch given of the progress of public scavengery, the 
word “ Rakers ” occurred in connection with the sWorn 
master scavengers, &c., &c. ; the word is now unknown 
to thf’ trade, except that it appears On city documents. 
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crates m the carriage-way of the^treets respec- treated), and specify the fines, varying from K. to 
tively • and all public urinals are mfe daily raked 51., to be paid by the contractors, for the violation 
out swept and made clean and clear from all of neglect of any of the provisions of the contract 
obstructions ; and the Contractor or Contractors It is further re(^rired that Each Foreman, 
shall in time of frost, continually ke^ the Sweeper, and Dustman, in the employ of either of 
channels in ’the Streets and Places clear for water* the Contractors,” (of whom there are four, Messrs, 
to run off: and cleanse and cart away refuset^ Sfnnott,Kooke,Ileddin,andiCould),“willbere- 
hogan or gravel (when called up^on by th§ inspector* quirec^ to wear a Dadge on the arm with these 
to do so) from all jytreets newly paved. words thereon, — ^ 

The Mud and Dirt, &c., i|to be carted away 'J^ondon Sewers, 

immediately that it isiswept up. • • 

N.B. The Inspector of the District may, at - Guildhall,’ 

any time he may think it necessary, order any by whicli means any one having cause of complaint 
Street or Place to be cleaased and swept a second against- any of the men in the performance of their 
time in any one day, and the Contractor or Con- several duties, may, taking down tlie number 
tractors arc thereupon bound to do the same. of the man a»d applying at the«Se^vers’ Office, 

The Markets and their a*ppmiches arc aI*D to [ Guildhall, have rcterence to his name and em- 
be thus cleansed DAILY, and the approaches ployer. 

thereto respectively are also to be thus cleansed at Any man working without his Badge, for 
such an hour |in the night of Saturday in each each day he offends, the Contractor is liable to 
week as the Inspector of the District may direct, thp penalty of Five Shillings. 

Every Street, Lane, Square, Yard, Court, All the sweepings of ithe Streets, and all tfie 
Alley, Passage, and Place ' (except certain main dust and ashes from the Houses, are to be entirely 
Streets hereinafter enumerated), are to be thus carted away ifom the City of London, on a 
cleansed within* the following h.f<<irs Daily : Penalty of Teti Founds for each cart-load.” 
namely — • • These terms sufficiently show the general nature 

‘^In the ninths of April, May, June, July,' of tlie contracts in question ; the principal differ- 
August, and September. To be begun not# once being that in some parts, the contractor is not 

earlier than 4 o'Clock in the morning, and r^iquired to sweep the streets more than once, twice, 
finished not later than 1 o’Clock in d;he atter* , or thrice a week in ordinary weather, 
noon. Th*>^iumber of individuals in London styling 

^ In the months of October, November, December, themselves Master Scavengers is 34. Of these, 
January, February, and March. To be begun 1(V are at present without a*con tract either for 
not earlier titan 5 o'clock m the mori's^, and dust or scavenging, and 5*have a contract for 
finished not later than 2 o’Clock in tli^aftftr- removing the dust only ; so that, deducting these 
noon. t^o numbers, the gross number 34 is re- 

The following main Streets arc to be cleansed^ d need to 19 scavenging contractors. Of the 
DAILY throughout the year (except Sundays), latter number 16 a/e in a large way of busi- 
to be begun not ejHier than 4 o'Clock in the ness, having large yards, possessing several carts 
morning, and finished not later than 9 o’Clock in and some waggons, and employing a vast number 
Jhe morning. of men daily fh sweeping the streets, carting 


Fleet Street Old Bailey 

Liidgate Hill and Street Lombard Street' 

St. Paul’s Church Yard New Bridge Street 
Cheapside Farriiigdon Street 

Newgate Street Al^rscate Street 

Poultry St.^artm-le-grand 

Watlirig Street, Budge Prince’s Street 
Kow, and Cannon St. Moorp^t# Street 
Mansion House Street The Street caljpd ‘ The 
Cornhill « Pavement’ 

Leadenhall Street Finsbury Place, South 

Aldgate Street and Aid- Gracechurch Strei^ 

Bishopsgate St., ^kbiii 
KingWilliam Street and ' andpwithout 
London Bridge The Minories 

Fenchurch Street Wood Street 

Holborn Gresham Street 

Holborn Bridge Coleman Street. 

Skinner Street 

'' N.B. In times of frost and snow these hours 
of ex^uting the work may be extended A the 
discretion of the Local Commissioners.” » 
The other conditions relate to the removal of 
the dust from the houses (a subject I have already 


rubbish, &c. Tho other 3 masters, however, 
arc only in a small way of business, being persons 
of more limited means. ^ larac master bcavenger* 
employs from 3 to 18 carts, and from 18 to 
upwards of 40 men at scavengery alone, while' 
a small master employs only frofti 1, to 3 barts 
and fiom 3 to 0 men. By the table I have 
given, p. 186, vol. ii., it is shown that there are 
62 contracts between tlii several district authori- 
ties and master scavengers, and nineteen contrac- 
tors, without counting raemhers^f the same family, 
as distinct individuals ; this gives an average of 
nearly th#ee distifict contracts per individual. 
The contracts dre usually for a twelvemoqth. 

Although the table above referred to shows 
but 19 contractors "for public scavenging, there 
are, as I have said, more, or about 24, in Lon- 
don, most of them in a large way,” and next year 
some of those who liave no contracts at present 
may enter into agreements with the parishes, 
sra|llne8s of this number^ when we consider the . 
vast extent of the metropolis, confirms th» notion 
of the sort of monopoly and combination to which 
I have alluied. In the Post-Office Directory for 
1851 there are no names under the heads of 
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Scavengers' or Dustmen, but under the bead of Scavenging Oontrftctors in the metropolis, I will 
Bubbiah Carters/’ 28 are. given, 9 names lieing tjike the ntid|||jir of districts, markets, &c., which 
marked us /‘ Dust Contractors” and 10 tis '^Night- are specifiedW the table, p. 186; vol. ik These 

are 83 in nurpher, of which 29 are shown to be 
Of large contractors, however, there are, as I iicavenged by the parish.” I will not invol^vo in 
have said, about 24, but tlicy may not all obtain this cbmpiitation any of the more ^■iiral places 
contracts every ear, and in tins number are fn- I, which may hnjiperi to be in the outskirts of the 
eluded different members of t’no same family^ or metropolitan area, but I will take the contracts as 
fi^jm, who may undertake specific contracts, al- 54, \v her? the con fi actors do the entire Work, and 
though in the trade it" is ]o(»ked upon as one as 29 where .they|Pie but the*^rubbi8h>carters and 
concern.” The smaller contractors wore ^re])re- dirt receivers of the parishes. ^ 

sented to me as rather more niimeroijs than tlie 1 I am assured that it is a fair calculation that 
others, and perhaps numbered 40, but it' is not I tbe scavengcry of, the streets, apart from the re- 
Ccusy to define what is to 1 k’ accounted a contractor. 1 moval of tlie dust from the houses, costs in pay- 
In the table given in pji. ^^3, 214, 1 cite only 7 as , ments to the contr.ictora, 150/. as an average, to 
being the better known. , The otl^^rs may be con- j each of the 8''\eral 54 districts; and that m the 
sidered as small rubbish-cartels and flying-durilmen.* j 29 ^localities in wliioh the selects are cleansed by 
There are yet otlier tiaiisactions in uliich the ! pansh J.ihour, tlie sum paid is at the rate of 50/. 
contractors are engaged with the p.insht's. Hide- | per locality, some of them, as the five districts of 
pendently of their undertaking the uimle hibour | Marvleboiie for instance', being -ve^y largo. This 
of stiect and house cleansing. Tn the parishes 1 is calculated legaidless of the cases where parishes 
where pauper, or ‘‘ poor’’ labour is lesoi tid to — | may luue their own horses and vehicie.s, for the 
for it is not always that the men empleveJ by ' cost to the late-payer.s may not bo very materially 
the parishes are positive “ paupf'.i-/’ but j., Jier ; different, between paying for tlie hire of carts and 
the uneii]]doyed poor of the pai ifih--i-in bucli lu'i^cs, and^mvesting capital in tjnieir purchase and 
parishes, I say, an aureemeiit is entered nit'» w i,ih ! incnning the expense of \vear and tear Tbe &c- 
U contractor for the depo.'-it of tlu' etfilected stix et ; eonnt tlieu stands linn. — ^ 

dirt at his yuird or wliarf For Muh dcj'o&iL t'le 1^ Parisli pa\meiiL on 54 contracts, 150/. 
Contractor must of coinse b(' jiauJ, as it is lemjv eacli £8100 

an occupation and renting of a poilien of his i I’aiislii payment on 29 contracts, 50/. 
preniihcs ,for a 'Sin'citic purpose. Hie st^t diit, ; each ....... 1450 

however, is iisiiail} left to the disposal or tli'fe con- i 

tractor, for Ins own jiKdit,** and wheie lie once 1 Yearly total sum jiaid for Sca\enging of 
paid 50/. for the jioSsessum of the etreet collected , tlie JNletiojiohs . . • ♦ • £9550 

dirt of apari&hi collected by labour which was no , * 

cost to him, lie may nownvwot half of .such 59/., 1 or, apportioned among 19 cdnlmrio) s, upwards of 
or whatever the terms of the agreement imiy ^5<Mi/. end), and among S3 roniiads, about 115/. 
I heard of one contractor who lately- lecened 2i /.'*| per coulnut. Flven if other coiitractois are era- 
wjmrc he once paid 50/. [ ployed where parish labou|^is pursued, the cost 

In anothef' way, too, contractors are cm]i]oyed ■ to the late-payers is the same. This calculation 
by parishes, Wliere pauper on poor labour in j is made, as far as pos.sihle, as regards scavengcry 
strcctcleansing is the practice, a coiuiactor’shorses, ' aloiu' ; and is iiidependont of tlie value of tht 
cart.s, and cart-dri\crs are lined for tlie convey- j ii'fiise collected. It is about the scavengery that 
• auce of file dft*t from the streets. Tins of course 1 the grand light takes place between the parishes 
is for a specific pav Tnent,^-and is in leality thcwoik j and contractors; the house dust, being uninjured 
of the tradesmen Wild in the Tost Oirice Directory ' by rain or street sui face- water, is more available 
are described a.V Jlubbish Cartels,” and of whom ; for trade pniposes. 

I shall have to speak afterwaids, iSonie parishes , From this ' it would appear that the cost of 
or paving boards have, however, tbcir own horses i cleansing the streets of London may be estimated 
and vehicles, but in the^ptber respects they have 1 in round numb^r.^at 10,000/. per annum, 
dealings with tbe contractors. j The iv?xt point in the inquiry is, What is the 

To come to as tcorrect a conclusion as jiossibli' value of the street dirt afiiuially collected 
in this complicated and involved matter, 1 have The price I have adduced for" the dirt gained 
obtained the aid of some gentlemen l^ng familiar fron^^he streets is 36’. per load, which is a very 
with such procedures. One of them said that to rea^o^able average. If the load be dung, or even 
procure the accounts of such transactions for a chiefly dung, it^is worth 5s. or 6<?- With the 
senes of yejirs, with all theif' chops and changes, proportion of dung and street refuse to be Tound 
or to obtain a peifectly precise return, for any in such a thoroughfare as the Hnymarket, in dry, 
three years, affecting tbe whole metropolis, would or comparatively dry weather, a load, weighing 
be the woik of a parliamentary commission with about a ton, is worth about 36. in the purchaser’s 
full powers to send for papers,” &e., /cc., and own cart. On the other hand, as I liave shown 
that ever tJteii the result migiit not be satisfactoiy that quantities of mixed or slop ^^inac” have to be 
as a d^ar exposition,*' However, with the aiJli of wasltd, that some is sold at a nominal price, and 
the gentlemen alluded to, I venture upon the a^^ood deal at Is, the load, 8s. is certainly a fedr 
following approxitnation. * average. 

As my present inquiry relates only to the Thus the annual sura of the street-dirt, aj9 re- 
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A TABLE SHOWING, T?*® NUMBER OF MEN AND CARTS EM- 
BLOYED IN COLLECTING DUST, IN SCAV4;NGERY, AND AT 
RUBBISH- CARTING, AS.WEJ.L AS THE NUMBER OF MEN, 
WOMEN, AND BOVs WORKING IN THE DUST- YARDS OF THE 
SEVERAL METROPOLITAN CONTRACTORS. 


Contractor.^ (Large). 

1 *DU3t. • 

Scavengery. 

jRubbish Carting 

1 Working ui the Yard, 

1 " 

i . 

J Number 
of Men 
em- 
ployed. 

j 

Number 
of Carts 
used. 

Numboi 
of Men 
em- 
ployed. 

♦ 

Number 
of Carts, 
Wag- 
gons, or 
Ma- 
«chin(»; 
used. 

f • 

Number 
of Men 
em- 
ployed. 

Number 
of Carts 
used. 

1 Number 
1 of l^cn 

1 .ployed 

Number 
of W'o- 
men ein- 
pbiyejl. 

Number 
of Boys 
' work- 
ing. 

Mr. Dodd 

20 

10 

2G 

13 

20 

20 

9 

12 

i 4 - 

Gould 4 

20 

10 

28 

11 

11 

11 

5 

15 

4 

llcdding 

n2 

IG 

41 

18 

22 

. 22 

5 

12 

4 

„ Gore 

32 

IG 

18 

7 

none. 

none. 

4 

20 

6 

„ llooko 

10 

8 

IG 

G 

16 

► 

2 

G 

3 

„ StapletoniJscIIoIdswortli 

10 

f> 

11 

8* 

10 

10 

4 

8 ' 

>2 

„ • Tame 

20 

40 

5 

1 

12 

12 

4 ' 

8 

2 

,, Starkey *. . 

10 


22 

• 8 

none. 

none. 

4 

12 

3 

„ Newman * 

8 

4 

23 

10 

8 

8 

# 4 

8 

2 

„ Pratt and Sewell 

10 

5 

4 ^ 

2 

20 

20 

2 

(> 

2 

„ "W. Sinnott, Sen 

28 

14 

5 

♦ 2 

* none. 

none. 

5 

15 

5 

„ J. Sinuott 

8 

4* 

IG 

6 

i ditto. 

ditto. 

none. 

none. 

none. 

„ Westley 

10 

5 

18 

9>'^ditt(). 

ditto. 

3 

9 

2 

„ Parsons 

10 

r> 

18 

3 

1 ditto. 

tlitU. 

2 

G 

1 

„ Hennio 

18 

9 

7 

•2 

1 20 

20 

‘ 3/ 

9 

3 

,f Humphries * 

20 

10 

k i 

1 

G 

G 

3 

9 

3 

„ L'alvert 

G 

3 

'"none. 

none. 

7 

7 

2 

6 

2 

Contractors (Sinalif. ! 

278 

139 

262 > 


152 

152 

• 

G1 

IGl 

48 









• 


Mr. North 1 

4 

i 2 

2 

1 

4 

. 4 

1 

2 

1 

f, Milton j 

G 


I none. 

none. 

none. 

none. 

3 

0 

1 2 

,, Jenkins j 

2 

1 

' 5 

1 

ditto. 

ditto. 1 

' 1 

2 

j 1 

„ Stroud [ 

10 

5 

none. 

none. 

ditto. 

ditto, j 

4 

• 9 

1 3 ' 

„ Martin i 

2 1 

! 1 

G 

3 

ditto. 

ditto. 1 

1 1 •• 

2 

• 1 

„ Clutterbuck 

4 1 

2 

none. 

none. 

5 

5 

' 1 ' 

3 

1 

„ W. Siiinott, Jun ' 

! 

2 

ditto. 

ditto. 

0 

6 

1 

• 2 

1 

1 

1 

32 

IG 

13 , 

5 

1,5 

15 

12 

20 

10 

Contractors, but not having 

• # 





1 




any contract at preseftt, 


1 

[ 







only carting rubbish, &c. 

• 

1 

' y'. 



' 1 




Mr. Darke 


i 

J,.. 



i>G 1 


1 


„ Tomkins 


1 

• • • 1 

tr. 


G • 

6 




„ J* Cooper 


1 



8 

• 8 




„ T. Cooper, Sen 





12 

12 




,f Athill 


1 

... 1 



6 

G 




„ Barnett (lately sold off) 










„ Brown 





4 

4 




M Ellis 





6 

C 




„ ^ Lirapns 



A • • • 

-f- 

10 

10 

• ** ! 



i, EittWerson 



f 

\ 


6 

6 









H 
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Machines. 


i 


^oods and Forests 

jRogent-streetand Pari-mall. 
St. Martin’s .c 


Parishes. 

Kensington* 

Chelsea 

St. George’s, Hanovcr*sq.* 
St.Margaret's, Westminster 

Piccadilly* 

St. Ann’s, Soho* 

Paddington * 

St.Marylebone *(5District8) 
St. James’s, Westminster... 

Hampstead | 

Highgate 

Islington * . . 

Hackney 

St. Clement Danes * 

Commercial-road, East* ... 

Poplar 

Bermondsey t. 

Newington 

Lambeth * 

Ditto (Christchurch) 

Wandsworth 

Camberwell and Walworth 

Rotherhithe 

Greenwich * 

Deptford 

Woolwich 

Lewisham 


Total for Parisho^ 


Total for large contractors 
Total for small contractors . 

Total for nuichincs 

Total for street orderlies ... 


Gross total 


Men. C&Tts. 


none. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


none. 

ditto. 

dittm 


No parochial 
moval of dust 
ditto. 


Scavengers. 


8 


4 

‘ 6 

8 

’4 

4 

8 

G 

4 

none. 

ditto. 


278 


3GG 


4 


none. 

ditto 


28 


139 

16 


183 


4 

5 
7 

'7 

G 

4 

G 

6 
IG 
20 
. 4 
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2G2 

13 

25 

GO 

578 


2 machines. 
2 „ 


nofee. 1 
dij^o. 
ditto. 


3 Vv'Hggons. 

3 cartl. 


1 


Rubbish. 


Mfn. Carts. 


50 carts. 

3 waggon-:. 

107 

5 

8 machines. 

9 

179 carts. 

3 1 vaggons. 


'152* 

15 


3 1 vat 


1G7 


none. 

ditto. 

ditt<j., 


152 

15 


L167 


Employed in Yard. 


Men. Women. Children. 


none. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


IG 


89 


none. 

ditto. 

ditto 


4G 


161 

26 


233 


none. 

ditto. 


„ scavenging 

„ rubbish carting 

(men, women, and children), in yard 


IG 


48 

10 


74 


Men. 

Carts. «■ 

366 

183 

578 

179 

167 

167 

396 


1507 

529 , 


^ To;al enipi«ryed in the removal of kouse and i^treet refuse 1507 

* The parishes marked thus + have their dustmen and ^u.st-earts, as well as the rubbish carting and the indi- 
viduals in the dust-yard, reckoned In th^umbers employed by the contractors. 
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gards the quantity collected by the contracting 
scavengers (as shown in the table given at page 
186), is, in round numbers, 89,000 cart-loads; 
that collected by parish labour, with or without 
the aid, of the street-sweeping machines, at 62^000 
cart-loads, or a total (I do not .include what is 
collected/ij^ the orderlies) of 141,000 loads. 

This result shows, then, that the contractors 
yearly collect by scavenging the streets with their 
own paid labourers, and receive a| the , produce of 
patJp^ l^hAnr, as followf^:-— • • 



lioads of ' 

Street Dirt. 

• 

• Per 
Load. 

i 

1 Total. 

By Contractors 

89.000 

52.000 . 

3s. 

j £13,350 

By Parishes 

35. 1 

1 7,80^ 

Total . . 

i 141,000 

i 

£21,150 


or a value of rather more than 1113Z. as the re- 
turn to each individual contractor in the table, or 
about 255L as the average on each contract 
As, however, the whole of the parish-collected 
naii^re does not come into the haiuk of the 
rontractors, it will be fair, I am assured, to 
.'ompute the to^al at 19,000^., a sum of 1000/. to 
iiach contractor, or nearly 229/. on each contract. 

It would appear, then, that the total receipts of 
be contractors for the scavenging of iiondon 
imount to yery nearly 30,000/. ; that is to say, 
10,000/. as remuneration for the office, and 
^0,000/. as the value of the dirt collected. Jlut 
igainst this sum <as received, we have to 8(51 the 
rross expense of wages paid to men, wear^ud 
.ear of carts and appliances, rent of whaifs, 
nterest for money, &c. 

Concerning the amount paid in wages, it ap- 
Dears by the table at p;« 186, 187, that the men 
employed by the scavenging contractors in wet 
veather, are 260 daily (being nearly half of 
h^ whole force of 631 men, the orderlies 
xcepted). In dry weather, however, there arc 
nly 194 men employed. I will therefore calcu- 
ate upon 194 men employed daily, and 66 em- 
iloyed half the year, making the total of 260. By 
he table here given, it will be teen that tlie total 
! umber of scavengers employed by the large and 
mall contractors, is 275. 

# 

Number of Men. Wcel^y Wage, j Yearty. 

94 (for 12 months) lU^. ' £8070 Ss. 

66 (for 6 months) I 65 . , 1372 11%. 

—I 

ffotal . -^1 £9443 4s. 


There are not now, lam told, more than twelve,, 
fecavengers’ wharfs and 20 yards (the wharf being 
>also V yard) ift the possession of the contractors in 
regular work. Thes^^are tlm larger contractors, 
and their capital, I am assured, may be thus esti- 
mated : — 

# 


Capital op the Mastei? Soavengees. 


179 Carts, 21/. each .* 

3 Waggons, 32/r each . 
230 Horses, 25/. each 
230 Sf*8 of harness, 2/. each 
600 Brooms, 9d. each 
300 Shovels, Is. each ^ 

100 Barges, 50J. each 


• •» 


£ 

3,759 0 
96 0 
5,750 0 
460 *0 
' 22 10 
15 0 
5,000 0 


d, 

if 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Total . . 15,102 10 0 


I have estimated according to what may be the 
present value, not the original cost, of the ipiple- 
ments, vehicles, kg. A broom, when new, coats 
l.s. 2d.y and is worn out in two .,or three weeks. 
A shovel, when n#w, costs 2s, 

The following appears to be the 

Yearly Expenditure op the Master 
Scavengers. 

r £ s. d, 

Images ^to working scavengers (as 
before shown). .... 9,443 0 0 
Wages^p 48 bargemen, engaged in 
unloadif^ the vessel^ with street-dirt, 

4 ine^^ to each of 12 wharfs, at*16i’. 
weekly wage . . . , 1,996 0 0 

Keep of 300 horses (26/. each) . 7,800 0 0 

W^ear and tear (say 15 per cent. 

o,n capital) 2,250 0 6 

of 20 wliarfs* and yards 
(average 100/. each) , . . 2,000 0 0 

Interest on 15,000/. capital, at 10* 
per cent. ...... 1,500 0 0 


£24,989 0 0 

• > 

I have endeavoured in tlfta es/limate to confine 
myselt, as much as possible, .to the’seoarate subject 
of scavengery, but it must be borne*in mind that 
as the large contractors are dustmen as well as 
Bcavengers, the great charges for rent and barges 
cannot be considered as incurred solely on account 
of the street-dirt trade. Including, then, the pay- 
ments from parishes, the account will stand 
thus ; — 

Yearly irECEy>TS of Master Scavengers. 

From Parishes .... £9,450 

From Manure, &c. • . . . 19,000 


There -remains now to show the amount of 
apital which a large contractor must embark in 
is business : I include the amount of rent, and the 
xpenditure on what must be provided for busi- 
ess puimpseg, and which is subject to wear ajid 
sar, to decay, and loss. 

* I have computed all the weekly wages at 16s., 
}o\ian some of the men are paid only 14*. My object m 
ills 18 to give the contractors the benefit of the difference. 


Total Income .... £28,450 

Deduct yearly iSxpenditure . 25,000 

Profit^ ^ . £3,450 

This gives a profit of nearly 182/. to each con- 
tractor, if equgilly apportion^ed, or a little more 
than 41/. on each contract for street-scavenging 
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alpije, aiid a profit no doubt affected bycircum- 
otanoeif .which cannot rery well bfc' reduced to 
The profit may appear small, but it snould 
be retnembered that it is iiMependent of the profits 
on the dust. 

I • 

^ Or ins CoNTrActroRs’ (or Employers’)* 

Premises, &c. , • 

|J^.T page *171 of the^ present volume I have de- 
scribed one of the yards devoted to the< trade in 
' house-dust, and 'i have little to say in addition 
regarding the premises of the contitictipg or em- 
ploying scavengers. They are the same places, 
and the industrious pursuits carried on there, and 
the division and s^fbdi^isiou of labour, relate far 
more to Chd dustmen’s departdient than | to tjie 
scavengers’. When the produce of the sweeping 
of ‘the streets has been thrown into the cart, it is 
BO far ready for use that it has not to be sifted or 
prepared, as has the house-dust, for the formution 
of hrieze, &c., the ‘^mac ” being sifted by the 
purchaser. ' 

These yards * r wharfs are ^far less numerous 
and better conducted now than they^ were ten 
years ago. They are at present fast disappearing 
from the banks of the Thames (there is, how- 
ever, one still at White^nars and one at Milbaiik). 
They are chiefly to be found on the banks of tli^ 
canals. Some of the principal wharfs near 
Maiden-lane, St. Pancra^i, are to be found among 
unpaveii, or ill-paved, or imperfectly inpr«:jamized 
roads, along which run rows 'of what were once 
evidently pleasan^ sifburban cottages, with* their 
green porches and their trained woodbine, clematis, 
jasmine, or monthly roses; these tenements, how'- 
ever, are now occupied cliiefly by the labourer's at 
the adjacent stone, coal, lime, timber, dust, a,u^ 
general wharfs. Some of the cottages stil’*' pre- 
sented, on jny visits, a blooming display of dahlias 
and other autumnal flowers ; and in one corner of 
a very large and very black -looking dust-yard, m 
which rose a huge mound of dirt, was the cottage 
residence of the .man who remained in charge of 
the wharf all night, ynd whose corafortabIe-look-> 
ing abode was, embedded in flowers, blooming 
luxuriantly. ^ The gay-tinted holly-hocks and 
dahlias are in striking contrast with the dmginess 
of the dust-yards, while the canal flows along, 
dark, sluggish, and muddy, as if to be in keeji- 
ing with the wharf it washes. 

The dust-yards must not be confounded with 
the night-yards,” or the places where the con- 
tents of the cess-pools are deposited, places which, 
since the passing of the Saimtory A(?c, are rapidly 
disappearujg. 

Upon entering a dust-yard there is generally 
found a heavy oppressive sort of atmosphere, 
more especially in wet or damp weather. This is 
owing to the .tendency of charcoal to absorb gases, 
and to part with them on being saturated with 
moisture. The cinder-heaps of the several dust- 
yards, with their ‘wiWion pores, are so manji.huge 
gasofiieters retaining all the offensive gases arising 
from the putrefying organic matters wliich usually 
accompany them, and parting with sufch gases imme- 
diately on a fall of ram. €t would be a curious 


calculation to estimate the quantity of deleterious 
gas thus poured into the atmosphere after a 
slight shower. 

The question has been raised as id the propriety 
of devoting some special locality to the purposes 
of dust-yards, and it is certainly a question de- 
serving public attention. 

The phief disposal of the street manuro is from 
barges,, sent by the Tbamea or along the canals, 
and sold to fai^rs and gardeners. In tjie larger 
wharfl, and in those cf*nsidered rent'^^d ■ /rorn 
the imputation of ‘^sciirfdom,” six men, and often 
but four, are employed to load a barge which 
contains from 30 to iO tonsi In such cases the 
dust-yard and the wharf are one and the same 
place. The contents of the.se barges are mixed, 
ai out one-fourth being “ ifrac,” the rest street-mud 
and dung. This admixture, on board the vessel, 
IS called by tlie bargemen and the contractors’ 
servants at the wharfs Leicesteij (properly Laesta, 
a load). We have the same tenii at the end of 
our word bal-t'ai^. 

I am assured by a wharfinger, who has every 
means of forming a correct judgment, it may 
be estimated that there are dispatched fron^ the 
contractors’ wharfs twelve barges daily, freighted 
with 8 treejt- manure. This is indapendent of the 
house-dust barged to the country brick-fields. 
The weight of the cargo of a barge of manure 
is abolt 40 tonS; 36 tons being a low average. 
This gives 3744 barge-loads, or 132,784 tons, 
or loads, yeaily ; for it must bo recollected 
th.at the dirt gathered by pauper labour is dis- 
pat(^*d from the contractors’ ♦yards or wharfs, 
as ^>11 as that oallfifted by the immediate servants 
of the coiitractois. The price per barge-load at 
tlie canal, basin, or wharf, in the country parts 
where agriculture flourishes, is' from t>l. to 6/., 
making a total of 20,594/> The difference of that 
sum, and the total given in the table (21,147^.) 
may be accounted for on the supposition that ^he 
remainder is sold in the yards and carted aAvay 
thence. The slop and valueless dirt is not included 
in this calculation. 

’ Of the Working ScAVENQFiRs under the 
/J oNTRACTORa. 

I HAVE now to deal with what throughout the 
whole cours^ of my inquiry into the state of 
London Labour and the London Poor I have con- 
sidered the great objpet of investigation — the 
condition and characteristics of the woi'king men ; 
and what is more immediately the labour ques- 
t^o^ ” the relation of the labourer to his employer, 
as ft rates of payment, modes of payment, hiring 
of labourers, co'ii*itancy or inconstancy of work, 
supply of Imnds, the many points concerning 
wages, perquisites, family work, and parochial or 
club relief. 

First, I shall give an account of the class em- 
ploj'ment, together with tile labour season and 
ea^mings of the labourers, or ^'economical” part of 
^he subject. I shall then p^s to the soclhl points, 
concerning their homes, general expenditure, 
&c., and then to the more moral and intellectual 
questions of education, literature, politics, religion^ 
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marriage, and concubinage of the men and of their 
fanniu's. All this will refer, it should be remem- 
bered, only to the working scavagers in the 
honourable or better -paid trade; the cheaper 
labourers# I shall treat separately as a* distinct 
c]asa*f^thc detiiils in both cases I shall illu8triU;e 
Avitfi the statement of men of the class db- 
senbed. * 

The first part of this mult^rioiis subject npper- 
^^ins to the divisj^m of hAour. This in the 
sc:if^ing trade cf.nsists rather of that kind of 
“ gang-woik ” wliicli Mr. Wakefield styles simple 
co-operation,” >r the working together of a number 
of people at the same thing, as o])po8ed to “complex 
co-operation,” or the working together of a number 
at d(j]lrciit braiickc^ of the* same thing. ^iin])le 
eo-oporation is of course the ruder kind; but e\cii 
this, rude as it appears, is far from being har- 
hnric. The Stivages of New Holland,’' we are 
told, “never*lielp I'ach other e\en in the most 
sim])lo operations ; and their condition is haidly 
superior - in some respects it is interior— to that 
of the wild animals which they now .uul then 
c.itdi ” 

• As an instance of^the advantages of “simple 
co-opciatioi^,” Ml Wakefield tells us th.it “ in a 
vast number ot simple operations ]>ei formed b^ 
Imman ex. ition, it is quite obvious tiiat two men 
woiking together will do more than l^ni, or four 
times four men, each of whom should woik alone. 
In the lifting of heavy weights, for example, in 
the felling of ttees, in the gatlieiiiig of much liay 
and coni during a short period of hue weather, 
in draining a laige extent ot land di^^ng /he 
shoit season when such a woik may he ptoperly 
conducted, in the pulling of ropes 6n boaid sliqi, 
in the rowing of large boats, in some iiniinig | 
operations, in the election of a scaffolding for »i 
building, and in tife breaking of stones for the 
repair of a load, so that the wliole ro.vd shall 
► always be kept in good repair— m all these 
simple operations, and thousands more, it is 
absolutely uecissary that many persons should 
woik together at the same time, in the same place, 
and in th<‘ same wai'.” 

To the aboie iiistinces of simple co-operatioii, 
or g inrr ’.vorkiiig, as it maf he hiK'fly styled in 
lli.gii.'-h. i\Jr. Wakefield might ha' e added 
dyck labour and scavaging. , p 

The principle of complex co-operation, lioivever, 
is not entirely unknown in the public* cleansing 
trade. This business consi|its of us many’^ branches 
as there arc distinct kinds of refuse, and, these 
appear to be four. There arc (1 ) the wet,*ij^ (2) 
the dry /('oinsc-refusc (or dust and niglt-soil), 
and* (3) the wet and (4) tho^wy refuse (or 
mud *and rubbish) ; and lu these four diflereiit 
blanches of the one g^uieral trade the principle 
of complex co-operation is found commonly, 
though not invariably, to prevail. 

The difference as to the class employments of 
the general body of public cleansers — thij^dust- 
nicnT"’ street-sw'ecpers, iiightmen, and rublnsh 
carters — seems to be this : — any nightman A^ill 
woik as a dustman or scavager; but it is not all 
the dustmen and scavagers who will weik as 


Iiightmen. The reason is almost, obvious. Tim 
livocations of the dustman and the nightman are 
ill some degree htftaiditaiy. A rude man provides 
for the future maintenance of his sons in the way 
which is most patent to liis notice; ho makes the 
iioy share in his own labour, and grow up unfit 
for miy thing else, 

Tne regular working scavagers are then gene- 
rally a distinct c^ass frofn the working dustmen, 
aiid*are all paid by the week, while the dustmen 
are paid l^y the load. In very wet weatligr, when 
there fts a great quantity of “ slop ” in the streets, 
a dustman is often called upon to lend a helping 
hand, and sometimes* w htn a working scavager 
is out of emi|)oy, in order to ke^p ^himself from 
wait, he goes to a “job*of dust work,” but sel- 
dom from any other cause. 

In a jiaribh where there is a crowded popula- 
tion, the dustman’s labours consume, on an 
average, from six to eight hours a day. In 
scavageiy', the •average hours of daily work are 
twelve (Sundays of course excepted), but they some- 
times extendeJ^ to fifteen, and evan sixteen hours, 
ill places of great business traffic; while in very 
line dry weather, the twelve hours moy be 
abiulged by two, three, four, or even more. Thus 
it ib manifest that tlie ^‘onsunqition of time alone 
prevents tlie same working men being siniultu- 
Tieouaiy dustmen and scavagers. lu the more 
lemotc and quiet paiishes, however, and under tlm 
mar.^fg^ment of tlie smaller contractors, the oppo- 
site arrangement* frei^uenjly exists; the operative is 
a^cavnger one day, and a dustman the next. This 
IS not the case in the busier districts, and with the 
large contractors, unless exceptionally, or on an 
t^nergeiicy. 

^ If the scavagers c/- dustmen have completed 
tij%u .street and house labours in a shorter time 
tluin usual, there is geneialiy some sort of em- 
ployment for tl^i'in in the yards or whaifs of the 
contractors, nr they may sometimes avail them- 
selves of their leisure to enjoy themselves in tiieir 
own way. In many paits, indeed, y.3 I havc^ 
shown, the sUcct-sweei|iig nfiist be finished by 
noon, or earlier. ' • 

Concerning the division of Ict^jour, it may be 
said, that the principle of complex co-operation in 
the scavaging tiade exists only in its rudest form, 
for the characteristics distinguishing the labour of 
the working scavagers ifro far from being of that 
complicated nature common to many other callings. 

As regards the act of sweeping or scraping tlie 
streets, the labour is performed by tlie gavysman 
and his T^ie gangsman usually loads the 

cart, and occasionally, when a number are em- 
ployed in a district , acts as a foreman by superin- 
tending them, and giving directions; he is a 
working scavager, but has the oflice of over- 
looker confided to him, and receives a liigher 
amount of wage than the others. 

For the completion of the street-work there are 
thf one-hoQse carmen ani^lke iuo-horse carmen, 
who are also woiking scav.^gers, and s(^ called 
from their having to load the carta drawn by one 
or two lu^bes. These are the men who shovel 
into the cart the dirt swept or scraped to one 
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si^e of the public way by the gang (some of it 
mere fllop), and then drive the cart to its destl- 
natiou, which is generally tjftiir master’s yard. 
Thus far only does the street-labour extend. The 
carmen have the care of the vehicles in cleaning 
them, greasing the wheels, and such like, but thO 
horses are usually groomed by stablemen, wl^o are 
not employed in the streets. 

The division of labouV, then, among the work- 
ing scavagers, may be said to be as follows 

Ist. The ganger, whose office it is ^o superin- 
tend the gang, and shovel the dirt into theVart. 

2nd. The gang, which consists of from three to 
ten or twelve men, wh« swiv'p in a row and collect 
the dirt in hea^s ready for the ga^iger to shovel 
into the cart.^ f 

3rd. The carman (one-horso or two-horse, as 
the case may be), who attends to the liorse and 
cart, brushes the dirt into the ganger’s shovel, and 
assists the ganger in wet sloppy weather in cart- 
ing the dirt, and then takes the mud to the place 
where it is deposited. 

There is only one 7Hode of paymeill for the al^ovo 
labours pursued among the master scavagers, and 
that is by the week. 

Ist. The ganger receives a weekly salary of 

18.9. when working for an •^honomable ” master : 
with a “ scurf,” however, the ganger’.s pay is but 

16.9. a week. • 

2nd. The gang receive in a large establishment 

each 1 Gs. per week, but in a small one they ^ivally 
get from 14s. to Ifis. a, we6k. ^ When working 
for a small master tkey have often, by workntg 
over hours, to ^‘^make eight days to the week 
instead of six.” 

3rd. The one-horse carman receives IGs. a wceK 
in a large, and 15^. in a sina[l cstablisliinent. 

4th. The two-horse carman receives 18.9 week^ 
but is employed only by the larger masters. 

On the opposite page I gi\e q table on this 
point. 

Some of these men are paid by tlic day, some 
by the week, « and some on Wediiesd.iys and 
Saturdays',' perhaps*# in about equal jtroponious, 
the casuals ” being mostly paid by the day, and 
the regular hand’s (with some exceptions among 
the scurfs) once or twice a week. The eiiantc 
hands nro sometimes engaged for a half day, 
and, as I was told, ‘‘jump at a bob and a joey 
(Is, 4t/.), or at a bob.” I •hoard of one contractor 
who not unfroquantly said to any foreman or 
gangsman who mentioned to him the applications 
for work, “ 0, give the poor devils a turn, if it ’s 
only for a day now and then.” ^ *■ 

Piece work, or, as the scavagers call it, “ by the 
load,” did at one time prevail, but not to any great 
extent. The prices varied, according to the nature 
and the state of the road, from 2s. to 2s. Gd. the 
load. Tl^ system of piece-work was never liked 
by the men ; it seems to have been resorted to 
less as a sj'stem, or mode of labour, than to insure 
assiduity on the pai^T'orii the worldng scavageM, 
when rapid street-cleansing was desirable. It 
was rather in the hivour of the working man’s 
7mdt.mdual emoluments than other wise^is may be 
■shown in the following way. In Battle-biidire, 


four men collect five loads in dry, nnd six men 
seven loads in wet weather. If the average 
piece hire be 2.9. Zd. a load, it is 2.^ 9'j(L for each 
of the five men’s day’s work : if 2.9. lid. a loiid^ it 
m 2s. 8^(^. (the regular wage, and an txtia liall- 
penny) ; if ‘2.9., it is 2.9. Gc?. ; and if less \'\'liic]i 
has been paid), the day’s wage is not lower than 
2,9. At tlfe lowest* rates, however, the men, I 
Avas informed, coiil^*not be imfuced to take the 
necessary ^ains, as f'ley would struggle to “makg.- 
up half-a-crown while, it the streets \yer(‘ 
scavaged in a slo^j^nly manner, the contractor 
was sure to hear from his fncrid. of the paiish 
that he was not acting* up to Ins contract. 1 
could not hear of any men now set to piece- work 
withip the precincts of the jd^ces spccilied in the 
table. This extra work and scauqnng work are 
the two great evils of the y)iece system. 

In their payments to their men the contractors 
show a superiority to the practices ot’^goiiie tiadcrs, 
and even of some dock-compnnios— the men are 
never paid at public-houses ; the payment, more- 
over, is alw.iys in money. One contractor told 
me that he would like all bis men to be tee- 
totallers, if he could get thepi, though lie was not* 
one liiinsolf. 

^ But these remarks refer only to tffe vouunal 
wages of the scavagers, ami i find tlu- nomiiud 
wages of oneratives in many I'.ises are widely dit- 
ferent (either fiom sonic; additions by^ .way of 
perquisites, &c., or deductions by way of fines. 
cScc., but oftener the latter) fiom the arhial 
wages received by them. Again, the avci.ige 
wages, gross yearly income of the casually- 
employed men, are voiy difieient from tliose of 
the constant fi.ands; so aie tin' gams of a par- 
'’ficular individual often no ciiterion of the general 
or average earnings of tin' trade. Indeed I find 
that the Be\eral varieties of Amigos may be classi- 
fied as follows : — 

1. Nominal B'eryc^. — Those said to be paid in < 
a trade. 

2. Actual ]rfr.9fc,9. — Those really receiced, and 
winch are equal to the nominal waue.s, jilus' 
the additions to, or uk/uis the deductions fiom, 
them. 

3. Casual -^Tiie earnings of the men 

who are only' occasionally eiiiploved, 

4. A rcrage C(i.^u{{l or Cm staid Wagi —Those 
obtained throughout the yaair by siicli as .ire 
either occjfsionally or regul^’-ly emjiloved. 

5. Jndiitdual — Thoso of jiarticuhar 

able ^rVe, whether working long or short hours, 
whether partially qr fully employed, and the like. 

G. General Wage ^ — Or the avoage wager of 
the whole trade, constant or casual, indy or’ par- 
tially employed, hononraUe or scurf, long and 
short hour men, Ac., Ac., all lumpoJ together and 
the mean taken of the whole. 

Now in the preceding .account of the working 
scavaj^ias’ mode and rate of privincnt I have 
.‘’pollen only of the nominal wages; and in*bfder 
to arrive at their actual w'a'jcs we must, as we 
have seen, ascertain Avhat additions and what 
deductions are generally made to and from this 
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amount. The deductions in the honourable trade 
are, as usual, inconsiderable. £ 

All the tools used by operative scavagers are 
supplied to them by their employers — the tools 
being only brooms and shovels ; and for this 
supply there are no sioiixutgcs to co\er the ex- 
pense. 

Neither by fines nor by way of sccm it>j are 
thfe men’s wages reduce^. 

The truck system, moreover, is nnknowni and 
has never prevailed in the trade. I heard of only 
one inflftance of an approach to it. A* ya^d fore- 
man, some years ago, wlio had a great deal of 
influence with his erjiplover, had a chandler’s 
shop, managed by his wife, and it was broadly 
intimated t<? the men that they lAust make |heir 

purchases there. Complaints, 1’ — '• 

made to the contractor, and the foieman dis- 
missed. One man of whom I inquiied did imt 
even know what the “truck system” meant; and 
when informed, thought they weie “ pretty safe ” 
from it, as the contractor had nothing which lie 
could truck with the men, and “ he polLs ns 
hisself,” the man said, “he’s iioi likely t*. let 
anybody else do it,” 

There are, moreover, no trade-payments to which 
the men are subjected; thffe are no trade-societies 
among the working men, no benefit nor sick clniis , 
neither do parochial lelief and family , lahoiv 
charncteiize the regular hands in the honourable 
trade, although ni sicknx'ss they irnty have j^e^other 
resource. ,, « • 

Indeed, the wor'king* sca\agers employed Jiy 
the more hoiiourahle* poition of the tiade, instead 
of having any deductions made fiomtheii nominal 
wages, have rather additions to them in the foim pf 
perquisites coming from the public. These jieiqui- 
sites consist of allowances of beei-money, ohtaij^^^f^ 
in the same inanner us the dustmen — not through 
the medium of their cmpl-w.' ''t' • .di t» say 
the least, through their .-ii n i.ine^!, 1 .i the 
householders of the parish in whicii their labours 

arc prosecutecU 

* The ^cavagbrs, ^it seems, are not required to 
sweep any places c'onsi^'rcd “private,” nor even 
to sweep the public foot-paths ; and wlien they do 
sweep or cani^ away the lefuso of a biitchei’s 
premises, for instance — for, by law, the butcher is 
requiiedto do so himself — tliey receive a gratuity. 
In the contiact entered^^ into by tiio city sca- 
vagors, it IS expressly covenanted that no men 
employed shall aca*pt gratuities from the house- 
holders; a condition little or not at all legarded, 
though I am told that these gratuities become less 
every year. I am informed ako by an ex- 
pel ienced butcher, who had at one time .a private 
slaugliter-house in the JBorough, that, until within 
these six or seven ycais, he thought tlie sca- 
vagers, and even the dustmen, would carry awav 
entrailsylfvc., in the carts, from the butcher’s and 
the knacker’s premises, for an allowance. 

I cannot learn thi\^the contractors, whether of 
the Inyiourable or scurf trade, take any advanfege 
of these “ allowances.” A woiknig scavager re- 
ceives the same wage, when he eninys what I 
heard called in another tiade “ tire height of 


perquisites,” or is employed in a locality where 
there arc no such additions to his wages. I 
believe, however, that the contracting scavagers 
let their best and steadiest hands have the best 
perquisited work. • / 

These perquisites, •! am assured, average from 1^. 
fo 2s. a week, but one butcher told me he tllMight 
ijf. 6d. might be rather too high an average, for a 
pint of beer (2d.) v^s the cust/unary sum given, 
and that was, or oiAlit to be, divided among tlie 
gang. “Tn my opinion,” ha* said, “ ther#*^*^ 
no allowances ni a year or two.” By the amount 
of these perquisites,*' then, the scavagers’ gams are 
so far enhanced. , ' 

The wages, tlieiefore, of an operative scavager 
in full employ, and woiking for the “ honourable” 
portkn of the trade, iliay be fclius expressed : — 
Nominal weekly wages . . V . IG.?. 

Pciquisites in the loim of allowances 
for beer from the public . » t • .2.?. 

Actiud weekly wages .... 18.s'. 

Of the “ Casual U \ni)s ” among; the ^ 
SCAVAGMIS. 

• 

\3f the scavagers piopcr there are, as in all 
classes of unskilled laboui, that is to say, of 
labour wliich leqmies no jirevious apprenticeship, 
and to which any one can “ turn his hand” on an 
emergency, two distinct orders of workmen, “ the 
Qcyulars and casuals"' to adopt the trade terms ; 
that IS to say, the labouieis cci^isist of those 
■who hffvre been many years at the trade, con- 
stantly emjdoyed at it, and those who have but 
Recently taken to it as a means of obtaining a 
subsistence after their ordinary resources liave 
failed. This mixture of vo^}st(^'it and casual hands 
is, moreover, a necessary conseciuence of all tr.ides 
which depend upon the seasons, and in which an 
additional number of labourers are required at% 
different peiiods. Such is necessarily the case 
with* dock labour, wlieio an easteily wind })ie- 
vailiiig for sevoial days depiives thoasands of 
u'otk, and wheie the change from a foul to ;i fair 
wind causes an eqiyilly iiuudm.ite demand for 
woikmen The same temporary increase of employ- 
ment takes place in the agnciiltuial districts at 
harvesting timc^'' jwid the same among the liop 
growers the picking season ; and it will be 
lieieafter seen that theicr are the same labour 
fluctuations in the scaA^nging trade, a greater or 
lesser number of hands being required, of course, 
accorilhg as the season is wet or dry. 

This oerii'i ,pirre i^e of employment, though 
a beiiefi: m le 1* \v i .ses (us enabling a ciian 
suddenly depiived of hi-' ordinary nii‘aiis of living 
to obtain “a job of woAk” until he can “ tin n 
liimself round ”), is geiieralvy a most alaiming 
evil in a State. What are the casual hands to do 
when the extra employment ceases'! Those who 
have\iaid attention to the subject of dock labour 
aiiA the subject of casual labour in geiieniT,* may 
form some notion of the vast muss of misery 
that must be generally existing in London. The 
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subject of hop-picking again belongs to the same 
question. Here are thousands of the very poorest 
employed only for a few days in the year. What, 
they mind naturally asks, do they aft(p- their 
short of honest indepe»idence has ceased < 

Wuf/'dock labour the poor man’s bread depend® 
upon the ver^ winds ; in^ scavagipg' and m 
street life gencraUj" it depends upon the rain; and 
in maiket-gardening, harvesting, hop-picking, and 
depend i upon tile sunshifte. How 
many thou^inds in this huge metropolis have to 
look immediacy to the very elements for their 
bread, it is o^rwbelmyig to contemplate ; and 
yet, with all this htfulness of employment Ave 
wonder that an extended knowledge of reading 
.imi writing does ik 4 produi^? a deeiease of e^inie ! 
We 8houkVlu)we\ er, ask ourselves whether men 
can .stay their hunger with alphabets or grow fat 
on spelling hooks, and w'antmg employment, and 
consequently food, and objecting to the incai erra- 
tum of the workhouse, can Ave he astonished — 
indoeil is it not a natural laAV — that tlu'y should 
help them.>elvcs to the property of others ( 

Concerning the fegular hands ” of the con- 
tructing sc#\agcrs, it may, perhaps, be reasonable 
to compute that little short of one- half of theiif^ 
have bi'on to tlie maniK'r born.” The others 
are, as I have said, Aviiat these regular Iiands 
call c.'isuaks,” or “casualties.” As an instance 
of the peculiar mixture of the regular and casual 
hands 111 the scavagmg trade, I may state that 
one of my ii^ormahts told mo he had, at one 
period, under his immediate direction, ^femrU'eu 
men, of Avhom the former occupat^ioiis had been 
ns follows : — 

7 Always ScavfiQjers (or dustmen, and six 
of them nightnien w'hen required). 

1 Pot-boy at a public-house (hut only as a boy). 

1 Rtable-maii (also nightman). 

1 Porineily a p.igilist, then a showman's as- 
sistant. 

1 Navvy. 

] i’loughmau (nightman occasionally). 

2 UnknoAvn, one of them saying, but gaining 

no belief, that he hfiii once been a genth*- 
man. 

14 

In my account of the .street orderlies Avill be 
giAcn an interesting and elaborate statement of 
tile former avocations, the habits, expc,|(ijtiire, 
iHcc., of a body of street-swe^Ts, 07 lii wnniber. 
ThJ^^table will be found A'er^^nrious, as snowing 
what classes of men ha^ been driven to street- 
sweeping, but it Avill/mt furnish a criterion of 
the character ^ ttf? regular hands ” employed 
by the contrac^lms. 

The ^'cns^ls” orthe ‘^^casualtics” (alwayi^alled 
amqji^ the men cazzelties "), may be moif pro- 
p'U !y described as men whose employnient is. ac- 
cidental, chanceful, or uncertain. The regular 
hands of the scavagers are apt to designate any 
new comer, even for a permanence, any SAveeper 


not reared to or versed in the business, a casual 
(*cazzel”). I shall, hoAvevor, here deal Avith the 
casual liands,” ifU only as hands newly intro- 
duced into the trade, but as men of chanceful 
and irregular employment. 

These persons are now, I#understand, numerous 
in all#branche8 of unskilled labour, willing to un- 
dertake or attempt any kind of work, but perhaps 
ther^ 13 a greater* tendebey on the part of the 
surpms unskilled to turn to#scavaging, from tlie 
fact that aiiy broken down man seems to .account 
hiinseff competent to sweep the streets. 

To ascertain the number of these casual or out- 
side labourers in the «cav^ing trade is difficult, 
for,^s I have taid, they are Avilling i^ their need 
t^^tempt any kind of Avork, and so may be 
“ casuals ” in divers departments of unskilled 
Ldxuir. 

I do not think that I can better approximate 
the number of casuals than by quoting the opinion 
of a contracting* scavager familiar with his work- 
men and their Avays. He considered that there 
Aver'i always nearly as many hands on the look-out 
for a job in the streets, as there were regularly 
emploved at the business by the large contractors; 
this 1 nave slioAvn to^be 262, let us estimate there- 
fore the 11 umber of casuals at 200. 

According to the table I have given at pp. 213, 
214, tfie niimher of men regularly or constantly 
emploved at the metropolitdii trade is as fol- 


lowsf — ^ 

Sgavagers employed 1»y large Contractors . 262 

Ditto small contractors * . . 13 

Ditto machines . ... 25 

, Ditto parishes . . .218 

Ditto street-orderlies ... CO 

* Total Avorking sc rs in Lrndon . 578 


But the pri»r table given at pp. 186, 187, 
shows the number of scavagers employed through- 
out the iiK'tropolis in Avot and dry weather {ex- 
clHsh'c of the Uro'i-ordrrlns) to he«as follows : — , 

I .ScaAager.s entployed in AA^ AV^'ather . .531 

Ditto in dry weather . . ^ . , 358 

Difference . «. . . .173 

Hence it would appear that about one-third less 
hands are required in *the dry than in the w'et 
season of the year. The 170 hands, then, dis- 
charged in tlie dry season arc the ca.sually em- 
ployed men, but t^o avIioIo of the.se 170^re not 
turned adrift .immediately they arc no longer 
wanted, some being kept on “ odd jobs” in the 
3 ^ard, «kc. ; nor can*that number be said to repre- 
sent the entire amount of the surplus labour in 
the trade ; but only that portion of it Avhich docs 
obtain even casual emplo 3 'ment. After much 
trouble, and taking the average of A^arious state- 
ments, It Avould appear that the number of 
caHialty or quantity of oiCftStuwal surplus labour 
in the scavaging tnide may be represeflted at 
betAveen 200 and 250 hands. 

The sca^igiug trade, however, is not, I am in- 
formed, so oviu-stocked A\ith labourers hoav as it 
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was formerly. Seven years ago, and from that to There are 262 men employed in the Metropo- 
ten, there were usually between 200 and S(/0 litan Scavaging Trade ; one-hall ot these at the 
hands out of work; this was ^*wing to there being least may bo said to work 16 hours per diem iii- 
a less extent of paved stieets, and comparatively stead 0 ^ 12 , or one-third longer than they shoii^M ; 
few contractois ; the scavaging work, moreover, iLo that if the l^ouisiof labour in tliis weit' 

was scamped,” the men, to use their own ivistricted to the usual day’s work, there wohld be 
phrase, ‘kicking the woik over any how,” sc that employmei],t for on^.-sixtU more h/»iids, or nearly 
feiC'er liands Avere required. Now, however, 50 individuals extra. ,} 

the inhabit<ints are more particular, I am^ told, The other causesj^f the present amount of sur- 
about the crooks and corners,” and require the plus lahoifr are — * t . 

streets to bo swept oftener. Formerlyia ^ang of The many hands thrown out of empl tyment by 
operative scavagers would only collect six loads the discontinuance of railway works, 
of dirt a day, but now a gang will collect nine A less demand for uiq«killed lff5our in agiicul- 
loads daily. The cau^jcs tt which the surplus of tural districts, nr a smaller remuneration loi it. 

labourers a^ present may be atttibuted are, I A less demand for some branches of lahoiir (as 

hud, as follows : — Each operative has to do lu^nly ostlcin, &c.), by the* introdw'tion of macliincTv 
double the work to what he formerly did, the extra (applied to roads), or through the »capi ices ol 
cleansing of the streets having tended not only to fashion. 

employ more hands, but to make each of those It should, however, he romembered, that men 

employed do more work. The result has, how- often found their opinions of such causes on pre- 

ever been followed by an increasehii tlie wages of judicos, or express them accoiding to their class 
the operatives ; seven 3 cars ago the labourers re- mtorests, and it is onl}" a few enqdoycrs of nn- 
ceived but 25. a day, and the ganger 25. (Sd.^ but skilled labourers Avho care to inquire into the 
now the labourers receive 25. ^d. a da}’’, and tlie antecedent circumstances of men who ask foi 
ganger 35 . * woik. « 

111 the city the men have to work very long As regards the population part of tVe question, 
hours, sometimes as many Yis 18 hours a day with- i'. cannot be said that the suiplus Inhour of the 
out any extia pay. This practice of ovcrw'orkiiig scavaging tiade is refeiahle to any inordinate in- 
is, I find, earned on to a great extent, even with cica.se in families of the men. Those wlio are 
those master scavagers who pay the jfignlar married appear to have, on the average, four chil- 
wages. One man told me that av hen he wqckcd dren, and about one-half of the men have no kiniil v 
for a certain large master, whom he named, he has at all. Early marriages are by no iikmiis nsiuil. 
man times been outMt Avork,2S hours m the Avet Of the casual hands, hoAvever, three-fouitlis 
(saturated to the skin) Avithout having any lost, aret-inar^ed, and one-half have fainilics. 

This plan of overwoiking, again, is gcneiallv There are yot more than ton or a dozen Irish 
adopted b}" the small masters, Avhose men, aftcu* labourers avIio have taken to tin' scavaging, tlioiigli 
they have done a legular dn.y’s labour, are set Ux4*^seveial Lave tiled it on,” the legnkir liands my 
work 111 the }ard, sometimes toiling 18 houjf^i | that the lush are too lazy to continue at the tiade; 
day, and usuHll}’’ not less than 16 hours daily, but surely the labour of the hodman, in Avhich 
Often so tired and weary are the»Ancn, that when the Iiish seem to delight, is sufficient to disprove 
they rise in the morning to pursue their daily this assertion, be the cause what it may. About ' 
labour, they feel as fatigued as Avhen they went to one-fourth of the scavagers entering the sca- 
.bcd. Eprqutvitl}’,” said one of m}’’ informants, a aging trado as casual hands have been agucul- 
^Oiave I gbnc to bed'so wofn out, tliat 1 ha\ en’t been tural labourers, and ha\ e coiiu' up to London from 
able to sleep. Ho\tevei”^(lie added), ‘‘there is the the several ngncultural districts in quest of Avoik ; 
Avork to he dono^ and Ave must do it or be off.” about the same proportion appear to have Ix'cn 

This system of oveuAVork, espi'cially in those connected AVith hoises, such as ostlers, caimeii, 
trades Avheie the quantify of woik to be done is &c. 

in a measure fixed, I find to be a far moie in- The brhk an%! darh seasons in the scaiaging 
fluential cause of surpltis labour tlian “ over trade depend upon tlie state of tlie Aveatlicr. In 
population.” The mere number of labourers in a the depth of winter, owii>^'^ to llie shortiu'ss of 
trade is, ^>€r sc, no criterion as to the quantity of the days, more liands. are u.snally required for 
labour Employed in it; to aijiive at ^llns three street cleansing; but a “clear frost” renders the 
things are required ; — ^ scavaf^’s labour in little demand. In the win- 

(1) The number of hands ; ter, tod, liis workers generally the hardest, and 

(2) The hours of labour; « the hardest of all Av'lh'n there is snow, Avhich j^ion 

(3) The rate of labouring ; becomes mud in Londo.' streets ; and though a 

for it IS a mere point of arithmetic, that if the continued frost is a sort lull to the scavagers’ 
hands in ^e scavaging trade Avork 1 8 hours a day, labour, after “ a great tliUAv liL .strength is taxed 
there must be one-thiid less men employed than to the uttermost; and then, iride«‘d, new hands 
there otherwise would, or in other words one- have had to be put on. At the Wes^ End, in the 
third of the men i.re in Avork must be tlli^s heighlfcof the summer, which is usuall}' the ]i^eight 
di'priv(.!ff of it. This is one of the crying evils of of the fashionable season, then' is again a more 
the thi}^, and which the economists, tilled as they than usual requirement of scavaging industry in 
are Avith their oAcr-population theoriet, have en- Av.et weather; but perhaps the gieatest exercise of 
tirely overlooked. such industry is after a series of the fogs peculiar 
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to tlic London atmos}diero, wlion the men cannot 
ste to sweep. 'J'he table L have given shows the 
intlucnee of the weatlu'r, as on wet days 531 men 
are cmphn ed, and on diy days only 353 ; thnSj, liow- 
evV, doej not iiiHiiencc the .Strcet-OrderlJ- systeijii, 
as under it the men are emiiloyed every ddy, lyi- 
less tlie wealijn'r make it an actual impossibility.* 
Ae( ording th(‘ rain tifcle gi\en*at p. 202, 
there would appear to be, an average of 23 
yeais,_17 S wet days in Lon|on out tiie 305, 
> , aboJt 100 m evciy 2(t5 days arc 
laiiiy onW**' The luonth^^ haMiig the gieatcst 
and least nuil!%i4T ol Avet da^s aie as follows: — 

« 

]Mo oftla^-sin 
the mouth in 
which ram 



l.ils 

'h'(‘em])er • . 

1 

au1v, August, Ortului 

IG 

Jo lit nary, J\lnv, Isoseeibi'i* 

15 

.laiimny, Apnl 

. . . 14 

klaieli, Si'pu'iuber . , . 

12 

J Line .... 

11 

lleneo it wouhl ajipt'/.i tliat J 

one IS the least and 


%!)<■( iMulu'r tlie most sliowery nioutli in th(‘ course 
of the Aeai, tbo gAatest ‘d lain falling 

HI any nu^ith is, iiowever, in (Ttober, and tlie 
least qUiintity in klaiili. 'JMie nuiuhei of w^t 
dn\a, and the quantity of i.un falluig in each half 
of tlie yeai, m.i}’' be eA])i('B&ed as folli^vs . - 

n'otal. 
Total m (U‘))th 
No of o! ) nil 
AVI t falloif^ 
(i.tvs eiil'c's. 

The hrst si': months in the' year * 

eading June iheie <>io . . •?. 1 10 

Tlie secojul six: months in the 

A'cai ending Deeembei theie are 03 J f 

ILu'ae V, e ])ereei w*^that the quantit}" of A\oik for 
tiu' stasagi'is wi.vdd fluctn.ite lu the first and 
hi'.t lialt ol tlie year in the jinqiortion of 10 to 11, 
u hu !i 15 veiyiu ail v m tlie Kiiio ot 358 to 531, which 
.11 ' t'ae minihe.a ot luuids given in tahle pp !18(), 
L'lT, as those eniplo\ed iii wet and diy weather 
thiuughont the nieti ojiolis. 

If, then, the labour in the scavaging trade 
A.ijifS ill the ]uopoiti()n (i# 5 to 7, that is to say, 
that 5 iianJs me lecjuiied at one ])eiiod and 7 at 
another to I'vi'cute the work, llie question con- 
se([uent1y ])eeoines, liow do* the 2 casuals who 
are di^thaigi'd out qj^every 7 obtain tlu'ir liiiiig 
when the v\et season is oNer ^ 

AVhen a scavager is out of em]>lov, he seldom 
or never applies to the parish ; this he does, I am 
iiifoiined, only when he is faiily “ bei’iifi out” 
tl^'ougli sickness or old iq^^ji^for the ni|ii “hate 
tlKi*thought of going to Jjie lug house ” (the muon 
Avoikhouse). An uiie^quoyed opei.ativi* scavager 
Will go from A AO rd ;nid otfeT his services 
to do miythy^^ m the dust trnd<‘ or any other 
kind of enyloymciit m connection Avith dust or 
sca\aging,X^ f 

•Hlfnqially sjieaking, an operative scaAagcrAvho 
is casnaMy emploA (‘d olitaius Avoik at that trade 
for six or eight montlis during the yeai, and the x'e- 
mainnig portion of his time is occupied cither at 


ruhhish-cartiug or brick-carting, or else he gets a 
for a month or tAvo in a dust-yard. 

Many el thesc*jnen seem to form a body of 
street jobbers or operative labourers, ready to woik 
at the docks, to be navvies (when strong enough), 
In ick layers’ labourers, street-sAveepers, carriers of 
trunks or parcels, window-cleaners, errand -goers, 
porters, apd (occasionally) nightmen. Few of 
the class seem to apply themselves to trading^ as 
111 t^e costei monger line. They are the loungers 
about the^boiiiularics of tradiiig, hut seldom take 
any «nvvnrd steps. The street-sweeper* of this 
Aveek, a “casual” hand, may he a rubbish-carter 
or a lahoiuer about b^ildi;|gs the next, or he may 
be a starving^ian for days together, and the moie 
]ili|is staivmg Avitli the less cncigyVill he exert 
himself to obtain woik : “it ’s not in” a staning 
or ill fed man to exert himself otherAvise than 
Avliat may he called pas,siich/ , this is well known 
to all Avho have paid attention to the subject. The 
Avant of ciiergi^ and carelessness b<*gotten by want 
of food Avas Avell described by the tinman, at p. 
355 in Ami i.# 

<J)ne casual hand told me that last yhar he was 
out of Avoik altogether three months, and the year 
before not moie than six weeks, and duung the six 
Aveeks he got a day’s««v'ork sometimes at rubbish 
carting ami sometimes at loading bricks. Their 
j*Aviveif aic often cm ployed in the yards as sifters, 
and tlieir boys, Avhen big enough, work nJso at 
thefilfeap, eitiier in carry mg oT, or else as fillers- 
in ;*if there ar? any girls, one is generally left at 
home to 'look after the re^t and get the meals 
ready for the other mombm’s of the family. If 
any of the children go to school, they are usually 
•lent to a ragged school in the neighbourhood, 
though they siddoin attend the school mori\ than 
i'i’o or ihtee times (furing the Aveck. 

The additional hands employecLin wet weather 
are either men Avho at other times woik in the 
yards, or such as have their “ turns ” in street- 
sweeping, if not legularly employed. There aji- 
pears, lu)\ve\er, to be little of sj’steni in the 
airaiigeinent. If moim hainds aie 'UtiTted, tlfe 
gangsman, Avho reecive^jns ojdois from the con- 
ti actor or the contractor’s m.im|^nig man, is told 
to j)ut on 80 many new hands, and over-night he 
li.is hut to tell any of the men at woik that Jack, 
and Boh, and Bill will be Avanted in the morning, 
and they, if not emphiyed in other woik, appear 
accordingly. 

There is nothing, howevei* Avhich can he desig- 
nated ix. lahou r mai ket appei taming to the trade. 
No “ hc%se of cJtll,” no tiado society. If men 
seek such efnplo} merit, they nuist apply at the 
contiactoi's premises, and I am assured that poor 
men not iiiifieqiieiitly ask the scaiagers whom 
they see at Avoik in the streets where to apply 
“ for a job,” and sometimes receive gruff or abusive 
replies. But though there is nothing like a lal>©ur 
market in the seavager’s trade, tlie employers havd 
i|^>tto “ look out ” for I was told by one 

of their foremen, that he Avould undertake, if 
necessary, Avhich it never Avas, by a more “round 
of the d'lfks,” to sidcct 200 new hale men, of all 
classes, and strong oneo, too, if properly f(‘d, wdio 
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in a f«w days would be tolerable street-sweepers. 
It is a calling to which agricultural labourers ay 
glad to resort, and a callin^^ to which a% 
j labourer or any mechainc may resort, more espe- 
, cially as regards sweeping or scraping, apart from 
j shovelling, which is regarded as something like 
the high art of the business. 

We now come to estimate the earnings o1 the 
ca^al hands, whose lyearly incomes must, of 
course, be very different from those of the ^^*gu- 
lars. The constant weekly wages of any work- 
man are*of course the average of his ca^iialt— and 
hence we shall find the wages of those who are 
regularly employed far^exceed those of the occa- 
sionally employed men 

! ' ' £ s. f(l. 

Nominal 3"early wages at scavaging 
for 25 weeks in the J^cai, at 
per week . . . • . 20 1 <3 0 

Perquisites for 26 w'ceks, at 25. . 2 12 0 

Actual yearly wages at scavaging'. 23 8 0 

Nominal and actual weekly wagej 

at rubbfsh cjirting for 20 weeks in * 

the year, at 125. . . . 1 2 0 0 | 

Unemployed six weeks in the year . 0 0 0 j 

Gross yearly earnings . . . 35 8 0 

Average casual or constant weekly 

wages throughout the year . . 1^^ 4^ 

Hence the difference betwo'^n vlie earning^ of 
the casual and the regnlal? hand would* appivir to 
he one-sixth. But the great evil of all casual 
labour is the uncertainty ot the income - - for whcio 
there is the greatest chance connei ted with an cnif 
ployment, there is not on]}' the greatest necessity' 
for providence, but unfortunately tlic greatest tiji^ 
dency to improY,idence. It is onlj' when a man’s 
income becomes regular and fixed tliat he grows 
thrifty, and lays by for the future f hut wlicre all 
is chance-work there is but little ground for rea- 
soning, and the accident Avlncli assisto*! the man 
out of ‘liiT diUlcuiVes at one period is continu- 
ally expected to do^tlfie i^ne good turn for him at 
another. Ilefice the ■'casual hand, Avho passes 
the half of the j'ear on I85., and twenty weeks 
Dll 125 ., and six uxcl's on itoihing, lives a life of 
excess both ways — of excess of “ guzzling” xvhen 
in work, and excess of privation when out of it — 
oscillating, as it were, between surfeit and &tar\- 
ation. • 

A man who had worked in an iron-foundry, 
but w'ho had lost his work ” (•! believe* through 
some misconduct) and w'as glad to got emplo3'nient 
as a street-sweeper, as he had a good rccoiriinenda- 
tion to a contractor, told me th^t the misery of 
the thing” was the want of regular vrork. “ I ’ve 
Avorked,” ie said, “ for a good master for lour 
months an end at 25. 8fZ. a day, and they were prime 
times. Then I hadn’t a stroke of Avork lor a 
fortnight, and very for two months, and 
my wife hadn’t had middling work with a laundress 
Ave might have starved, or I might have made a 
hole in the Thames, for it s no good living to bo 
miserable and feel you can’t help yourself any 


how. We was sometimes lialf-starved, as it was. 
I ’d rather at this minute have regular Avork at 
10s. a Aveek all the year round, than have chniice- 
Avork that I could earn 205. a week at. 1 once 
I^ad ] 5sf in relief from the parish, and a dnetor/'to 
alitendriis, when my 'wife and I was bofb-inid up 
sfek. 0, there’s no-dificrence in the wa)' of doing 
the work, ^whateven Avages you >1 on for ; the 
streets must he sweptfClcan, ot co<use. The plan ’s 
tlie same, and therms the same sort of manage- 
ment, an3'*bow.” ^ 

.Statement op a “ Kegulak >^gavager.” 

9 

The following statement of his business, Ins 
sentiments, and, indeed, of the subjects Avliich 
concerned him, or about Avhiciriio Avas (juestioned, 
Avas given to me by a street- svveejVr, so he 
called himself, for I have louiid some of these 
men not to relish the appellation oi “ scavager.” 
He Avas a short, *8 turd x”, somcAvIiat red-faced man, 
without anything'' jiarticular in his appeanmee to 
distinguish him trom the mass of mere labourers, 
but Avith the sodden and sometimes dogged look of 
a man contented in his ignorance, and — for it is' 
not a ver}' uncommon case-father proud of it. 

“I don’t know hoAV old I am,” lie sift'd— I liave 
onservod, hx' the bx', that there is not any exces- 
siA'e xulganty in those imm's tones or accent so 
much as grifssness in some of their expressions — 

“ and I can’t see what that coiisariis any one, as 
I’s old enough to lui\c a jolly rough beard, and so 
can take care of my'^'^lf. 1 ^hould think so. M}’’ 

father avj^ a sAveep('r, and I Avanted^n he aAAuiter- 
man, but father — he hasn’t been dead long — 
didn't like the* thoughts on it, as he said they 
AX'as all drowiided one time 01 'iiother; so 1 ran 
away and tried mx' hand as a Jack-in-the-xvater, 

but I xvas starved hack in a xvofk, and got ah 

of a clouting. After that I sifted u bit in a 
dust-x’ard, and helped in any xvay ; and I xvas 
.sent to help at and larn horu'y-pot and other 
pot making, at Deptford but honey-pots xx'as a 
great thing in the business. Master’s fore- 
man married a relation of niino, some way or 
other. I nex'or tasted honey, but I ’ve heered it’s 
like sugar and blister mixed. The pots 
Avas often wantcul to lo(»k like foreign pots; I 
don’t know nothing Avhat Avas meant by it ; some 

b dodge or o*th^r. No, tlie trade didn’t suit 

me at all. Master, so I left I don’t know xvliy 
It didn’t suit me ; raii^^e didn't, .lust then, 
father had hurt Ins hand' and arm, in a jam again’ 
a cart, and so, as I was a big lad, I got to take his 

])]ace, tili gave every satisfaction to Mr. . 

Yes, be^was a conf^ctor and a great man. I 
can’t say as I know's ' how contracting ’s do;ne ; 
but it’s a bargain atvveeiii^an and man. Ho I 
got on. I ’m now looked on. as a stunning good 
workman, I can tell you. 

“Well, I can’t say as I thinks sweeping the 
streets (s hard work. I ’d rather swe(^ two hours 
than shovel one. It tires one ’a arms and baek.'jo, 
to go on shovelling. You can’t change, you see, sir, 
and the same parts keeps getting gripped more and 
more. Then yon must mind your e3'e, if you ’re 
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shovelling slop into a cart, pertioler bo ; or some couldn’t then have lettlfed down my mind to 
feller may run off with a complaint that he ’s been Ijjjgad ; I know I couldn’t I likes to hear the 
splashed o' purpose. Is a man ever splashed o* paper read well%«o<lgh, if I ’a resting; but old 
purpose? No, sir, not as I knows on, in coorse Sill, as often wolunteers to read, has to spell the 
nOT. [I^ghing.] Why shopld he ? * / hard words so, that one can’t tell what the 

Jh^treets must be done as they ’re done nojv. devil he ’s reading about. never beers anything 
It always wi* so, and will always be so. Did lev%r aboyt books; I never heered of Robinson Crusoe, 
hear what Doiidon streets irere like* a thousand if it wasn’t 'onco at the Wic. [Victoria Theate^; 
years ago? iPl nothing me, but they must I tMnk there was some'sich a name there. ^He 
I my fi J?ee n like what they ^ now. ^es, there livol on a deserted island, jjid he, sir, all by his- 
was afw^ ^s s treets, or how was people that has self? W§11, I think, now you mentions jt, I have 
tin to getrWRr coals taken tp them, and how was heertW on him. But one needn’t believe all one 
the public-hJfii^s to get their beer ? It ’s talking hears, whether out of books or not. I don’t know 
nonsense, talking that wty, a-asking sich questions.” much good that ever#nyl|pdy as I knows ever got 
[As the scavager seemed likely to lose his tern- out of bool|^ ; they 're fittest /or idle people, 
per, I changed the subject rf)f conversation.! ^gj-tinly I’ve seen working people reading in 

Yes,” he conflnued, I have good ivealth. ' coffee- shops ; but they might as well be resting 
I never had a doctor but twice ; once was for a theirselves to keep up their strength. Do I think 


hurt, and the t’other I won’t tell on. Well, I 
think nightwork ’s healthful enough, but I ’ll not 
say so much for it as you may hear some on ’em 
say. I don’t like it, but I do it when I ’s ob- 
ligated under a necessity. It pays one as over- 
work ; and werry like more one ’s in it, more one 
• maybe suited. I reckon no men works harder 
nor sich as me. 0, hs to poor journeymen tailors 
and sich IfRe, I knows they ’re stunning badly o|F, 
and many of their masters is the hardest of beg- 
gars. I have a nephew as works for a Jew slop, 
but I don’t reckon that uorh ; anybcWy might do 
it. You think not, sir? Werry well, it’s all 
the same. No, I won’t say as I could make a 
veskit, but I 've sowed ray own buttons on to 
one afore uo\^. 

Yes, I ’ve heered on the Board of' Hehlth. 
They ’ve put down some night-yands, and if they 
goes on putting doAvn more, what ’s to become of 
the night-soil ? I can’t think what they ’re up to ; 
but if they don’t# touch wages, it may be all 
right in the end on it. I don’t know that them 
there consarns does touch wages, but one ’s nate- 
rally afeard on ’em. I could read a little when I 
was a child, but I can’t now for want of practice, 
or I might know more about it. I yarns my 
money gallows hard, and requires support to do 
hard work, and if wages goes down, one ’s strength 
goes down. I ’m a manias understands what 
things belongs. I was once out of work, through 
a mistake, tor a good many weeks, perhaps five 
or six or more; I lamed then*what short grub 
meant. I got a drop of beer and a grust some- 
times with men as^ knowed, or I might have 
dropped in the street. What did I do to pass my 
time when I was out of work ? Sartinly the days 
seemed wery long ; but I went about and ^led at 
dust-yards, till I didn’t like^o go too ofAn ; and 
I A^t men I know’d at tapffooms, and s^nt time 
that way, and axed if was any openings for 

work. I ’ve been ou^ collar odd weeks now 
and then, bu^fniTO this happened, I ’d been 
on slack worfTa goodish bit, and was bad for 
rent three^^ks and more. My rent waa 2s. a 

weel^thetn ow*' waps. 

"^‘No, I can’t say I was sorry when I was 
forced to be idle that way, that I hadn’t kept up 
my reading, nor tried to keep it up, because I 


so ? I’m sure on it, master. I sometimes spends 
a few browns a-going to the play ; mostly about 
Christmas. ’s werry fine and grand at ' the 
Wic., that’s the place I goes to most; both the 
pantomimers #ind t’ other things is werry stun- 
niifg. I can’t say how much 1 spends a year in 
plays ; I keeps no account ; perhaps 5s. or so in a 
year, including expenses, sich as beer, when one’ 
goes out after a stof^ier on the stage. I don’t 
keep no accounts of what I gets, or what I 
spends, it would bo no use ; money comes and it 

goes, and it often goes a d d sight faster than 

it |omes ; so it seems to me, though I ain’t in 
delft just at thie time. 

• ** I never goes to anjf chjirch or chapel. Some- 
times I hasn’t clothes as is fit, and I s’pose I 
couldn't be admitted into sich fine places in my 
^working dress. I was once in a church, biit felt 
I queer, as one does in them strange places, and 
never went again. They ’re fittest lor rich people. 
Yes, I ’ve heered about religion ^and about Cod 
Almighty. What religion have I heered on ? 
Why, the re^lar religion. I’m satisfied with 
what I knows and feels about it, and that’s 
enough about it, I came to tell you about trade 

and work, because Mr. ^^la mei|t4tiight dfb 

good ; but religion bas^!^ nothing to do with it, " 

Yes, Mr. ’s a goo^naster, and a religious 

man ; but I ’ve known masterly as didn’t care a 
d — n for religion, as good as him; and so you 
see it comes to much the same thing. I cares 
nothing about politics neither ; but I ’m a chartist. 

**I ’m not a married man. I was a-going to be 
married to a young woman* as lived with me a 
goodish hit as my housekeeper” [this he said very 
demurely ; ** she went to the hopping to 
yarn a few shillings for herself, and never came 
back. I heered that she 'd t^en up with an 
Irish hawker, but 4 can’t say as to the rights on 
it. Did I fret about her? Perhaps not; but I 
was wexed. 

“I’m sure I can’t say what I spends my wages 
in. I sometimes makes 12s. 6d, a week, and 
sometimes better than 21s. with night-work. I 
sfjppose grub costs Is. a^^J^d beer fid. ; but I 
keeps no accounts. 1 buy reody-cooketi meat; 
often cold b’iled beef, and eats it at any tap-room. 

I have m^t every day ; mostly more than once a 
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day. Wegetablef I don’t care about, only ingans 
and cabbage, if you can get it smoking hot, wj,|^ 
plenty of pepper. The rekt my tm goes for 
rant and baccy and togs, and a Hide drop of gm 
now and then.” 

The statement I have given is sufficiently ex- 
plicit of the general opinions of the ** regular 
Ksayagers” concerning literature, politics, and 
religion. On these subjects the great majori/y of 
the regular scavagerf have no opinions at all, or 
opinions ^distorted, even when the facts feem clear 
and obvious, by ignorance, often united wilth its 
nearest of kin, prejudice and susplcioufiness. 1 
am inclined to think,r however, that the man 
whose narrative, 1 noted down wasimore dogged 
in hit ignoriince than the body of his felloe 
All the intelligent men with whom I conversed, 
and whose avocations had made them familiar for 
years with this class, concurred in representing 
them as grossly ignorant. 

This description of the scavagfrs’ ignorance, 
&c., it must be remembered, applies only to the 
‘^regular hands.” Those who haie joined the 
ranks of the street.swaepers from other calhngs'are 
more intelligent, and sometimes more temperate. 

The system of concubinage, with a great de- 
gree of fidelity in the coupk living together with- 
out the sanction of the law— such as I have \ 
described as prevalent among the eostermtfngers * 
and dust8ien>->'i8 also prevalent among the regular 
scavagerf. t 

I did not hear of habitual unkhidness from' the 
parents to the chilllfen born out of wedlocli^ 
but there is habitual noglecl of all or much which 
a child should be taught — a neglect growing out of 
ignorance. I heard of two scavagers with larget 
i^ilies, of whom the treatment was sometimes 
TW harsh, and at others mere petting. ^ 

Education, of rather the ability to read and 
write, is not common among the adults in this 
editing, IQ that it cannot be expected to be found 
among their children. Some labouring men, 
igDojrant themselves, but not }>crhaps constituting 
d clasa w. f ;»44qde like the regular scav^agers, try 
hard to pr^uve for tfieir^hiktren the knowledge, 
the xrantof which Ihey usually think has barred 
their own progreAi in Kfo. Other ignorant men, 
mixing only with ** their own sort,” as is generally 
the case with the regular scavagers, and in the 
several branches of the buynosa, often think and 
say that Vfhat iftey did wHhout their children 
could do without also I even heard it said by 
(me scavager that it wasn’t right a child should 
ever thmk himself wi^rthan hb fother.^ A man 
who knew, in the way of his business as a private 
contractor for night-work, &c., a great many 
regular scavagers, ** ran them bver,” and came to 
the coBolusioa that about four or five out of 
twenty could read, ill or tolerably well, and about 
three out oLfor^ could write. He told me, more- 
over, that one of the most intelligent fellows gene- 
rally whom he kne w am ong them, a man whom 
he had heard reaiH^fl Enough, and always un- 
derstood to be a tolerable writer, the other day 
brought a letter from his son, a soldier a^oad with 
his regiment in Lower Canada, and requested my 


informant to read it to him, as that kind of 
writing,” although plain enough, was beyond 
him.” The son, in writing, had availed himself 
of the spperior skill of a corporal in his company, 
^ that the letter, on^ family matters and.&eliiigs, 
was written by deputy and read by deputy. The 
efistermongers, I have shown, when tfiemselves un- 
able to read', have educed a fon^jf^ss for listening 
to exciting stories ok courts and aristocracies, and 
have even* bought pinny periodicals to 
contents read to them. The scavager^p^ppear to 
have no taste for this mode of emoying them- 
selves ; but then their leisure is fisfmore circum- 
scribed than that of the chstermongers. 

It must be borne in mind that I have all along 
spokeq of the regular ftnany them hereditary) 
scavagers employed by the more liberal (contractors. 

There are yet accounts of habitations, state- 
ments of wages, &c., &c., to be given, in connection 
with men working for the honourable masters, 
before proceeding to the scurf-traders. 

The working scavagers usually reside in the 
neighbourhood of the dust-yards, occupying second- 
floor backs,” kitchens (where the entire house is 
sublet, a system often fraught with great extor- ‘ 
tion), or garrets ; they usually, and perhaps always, 
^hen married, or what they consider ^ as good,” 
have their own furniture. The rent runs from 
1 .9. 6 d. to 2 ^. Bd. weekly, an average being I5. 9 d. 
or 1 . 9 . lOf?.'” One room which I was in was but 
barely furnished, — a sort of dresser, serving also 
for a table; a chest; three chairs (one almost 
bottomless) ; an old turn- up bedstead, a Patch 
clock, with the minute-hand brokfti, or as the 
scavager very well called it when he saw me 
looking at it, stump;” an old “corner cup- 
board,” and some pots and domestic utensils in a 
closet without a door, but retaining a portion of 
the hinges on which a door hatP swung. The rent 
was li9. 10c?., with a frequent intimation that it 
ought to be 2 s. The place was clean enough, and 
the scavager seemed proud of it, assuring me that 
his old woman (wife or concubine) was a good 
sort,” and kept things as ni<x} ns ever she could, 
washing everything herself, where “other old 
women lushed.” The only ornaments in the 
room were three profilas of children, cut in black 
p'lpcr and pasted upon white cord, tacked to the 
wall over the fire-place, for mantel-shelf there was 
none, while one of file three profiles, that of the 
eldest child (then dead), was “framed,” with a 
glass, and a sort of bronze cast ” frame, cost- 
ing, I was told, 15 d. This was the apartment of 
a man in regular employ (with but a ffew excep- 
tions).%,j 

Anot^r scavagen^jwith whom I had some 
(Kinversawon about his^ labours as a nightman,>tor 
he was both, gave me aVjill account of his own 
diet, which I find to be suVJcipntly specific as to 
thnt of his class generally, but^o'nic of the regular 
hands. 

Tbei.diet of the regular working \avager (or 
nightman) seems generally to differ fro'tn tha^pf 
mechanics, and perhaps of other working men, 
in the respect of his being fonder of salt and 
strong-Jlavoured food. I have before made the same 
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remark concerning the diet of the poor generally. Perhaps this informant was excessive in his 
I do not mean, however, that the scavagers are irink. i believe he was so ; the others not 

fond of such animal food as is called high,” for king so much . he told 

I did not hear that nightmen or scavagers were me, he paid to a snob,” because ho said he ^va8 
in<-re tolerant of Avhat approached putridity thav going to send his half-boots to be mended. 
othel^lalToiiring men, and, despite their calling, Thisman informed mehe wnsa “ widdur, "having 
might sicken at the rankness of some haunch)^ lost his old oman, and hi* got all his meals at a 
o( venison; V^t they liavi^ a great* relish for heor ^ir coiree-shop. Sometimes, when he was a 
highly-salted coiKboiled heel hacoii, or pork, with stieet-swceper by dav and a nightman by ni;^it, 
a "saucer full of red pickled cabbage, or dingy- he Khd earned 20.s'. to 22s.; and then he could 
k’*..l«ri'g%*ickled oni^ms, or mill or two Ifig, strong, havi* his pound of salt meat day, for three meals, ^ 
raw 01110 ^ which most of them seem as fond with ^ “ iSalcod tatur or so, when they tvas in.” 
as SpaniaraXof gailic. ThiS sort of meat, some- 1 inquired as to the apparently low chaige of Od. 
times profusely^nusta^d^d, is often eaten in the per pound tor cooked meat, but 1 found that the 
heer-shops with thick “shives” of bread, cut into man had stated whatVas Jorrect. In many parts 
lug mouthfuls with a clasj^i pocket-knile, while boiled 'brisket,” fresh cut, and Sd. 

egetables, unless iijdeed the beer-shop can fupply T^‘V lb., with iiiiistaid into the bargain; and the 


a plate ot s^moking hot {ictatoes, are unc.ircd for. 
The drink is usually beer. Tlie same st 3 'le of 
eating and tl^e same kind of food charactei i/.e the 
scavager and nightman, when taking his meal at 
home with lus wife or famil^’^ ; but so irregular, 
<iiid often of lu'cessity, are these men’s hours, that 
they may bo said to have im hoimcs, merelj' placi'S 
^to sleep or dose in. 

A working scavagf'r and nightman calculated 
for me his^expiuises in eating and diinking, and 
other iieeessarie.s, for the ju-evious week. 
had earned 15s., but l-v. of this went to pnv oil 
an advance of 5“?. made to Inni h}' tlie ot a 

beer-shop, or, as he called it, a “jeir}.” 


Daily. Weekly. 
d. S. (/. 

Rent of an nr^urnished room 1 9 

Washing (average) .... S 


[The man himself washed 
the dress in which he 
walked, and generally 
washed iiisowr^tockings ] 


Shaving (when twice a week) 1 

Tobacco 1 7 


[Short pipes are given to 
these men at ttu' beer- 
shops, or pnblic-honses 
which they ‘^iise,’’] 

Peer 4 2 4 

[lie usually spent more tlj^ii 

4(Z.a day in*beer, he said, • 

it was only a pot ; ” but 
this week more beer than* • 
umal had been given to ^ 

him m nightwofic#] 

Gin 2 12 

[The same with gin.] 

Cocoa (pint at a coffee-shop) . 1.^ 

Bread (quartern loaf) (some- I 

twiies 5jd.) . . . 6 t ^ 

Boiled salt beef (i| 

daily, as happen^,” for 
two meals, C^pi^r pound, 
average . .... 4 24 

Piclcles or O’^ons .... 0] • 

Butter . ^ 1 

Soap 1 


cook-shop keepers (not the eating-house people) 
wlio t,( ll boiled hams, beef) tS:c., in retail, but not 
to be eaten on the premises, vend the hard re- 
mains of a biihket, and sometimes of a round, for 
()d , or eva*n if'ss (also with mustard), and tlie 
scav.ageis like ^us better than anj^' other food. In 
tli<‘ ♦uisk tunes inv^ infoiuiant sometimes had “ a 
hot cut” fiom a shop on a Sunday, and a more 
liliernl allowance of beer and gm. If hii had any 
piece of clothing to bj^' he alway's bought it at 
once, beloie his nioiicv went for other things. 
jrhese*wore his proceedings when business was 
brisk. 

In slacker times liis diet was on another 
footing. He tl'^'ii ^mado Ins supper, or second 
ii^^mI, for ten he S(ddoi.% tofiched, on ‘‘fagot.s.” 
This preparation of baked ibeats costs lol liot — 
but il IS seldom sold hot e.xcept in the evening — 
tyid ;j(^^,or more frequently two for I’rZ., cold. 
It IS a sort of cake, roll, or hall, a number being 
bakcul at a time, and is made of chopjied liver 
ana lights, mixed with gravy, and wrapped in 
piljces of pig’s caul. It weighs six ounces, so 
that it is uiKfiestionab]}’- a cficap, and, to the 
scavager, a savoury meal; but to other nostrils 
its odour IS not seductive. My informant re- 
gretted the capital fagots lie 

when he worked in Lamh'‘,th; Snpenor to anything 
he had been able to meet ‘^••tfi'on the Middli'sox 
side of the water. Or he diiic?^! off a saveloy, 
costing IcZ.. and bread; or bought a ])ennyworth 
of strong cheese, and a fanhmg's worth of onions. 
He would further i educe his daily expenditure on 
cocoa (or coffee sometimes) to Id., and his bread 
to three-quaiters of a loaf. Jle ate, however, in 
aveiage times, a quarter of a qiiaitern loaf to his 
breakfast jjsomolim^'s buying a lialfpeiiny worth of 
butter), a qua»ter or more to his dinner, the same 
to his supper, and the other, with an onion for a 
relish, to his beer. *110 was a great bread eater, 
he said ; but sometimes, if ho slept in the day- 
time, half a loaf would ‘‘stand over to next day.” 
He was always hungriest when at work among 
the street-mud or night-soil, or when lie had 
finished work. 

^)n my asking him i^Ie "ITlfftint that par- 
)ok of the meals he had described daily, “ he 
answered “no,” but that was mostly whaf he 
had; and*if he bought a bit of cold boiled, or 
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even roast poik* ^^what offered cheap,” the ex- 
peiiae Was about the same. \Ylicn he Was (irnik* 
iiig, and ho did “make ashre/^k sometimes,” 
ate nothing, and “wasn't inclined to,” and he 
seemed rather to plume himself on this, as a point 
of economy. ]Te had tasted fniit pics, but c.ued 
nothing lor them; but liked four peiiii'oith of a 
hot meat or giblet pie on a Sunday. I^iittor- 
pu^ffmg he only liked if smoking hot ; and it was 
“uncommon iinpioved,’’ ho said, “with an in^an! ’ 
Rum he pieferied t?J gin, only it Avas dearer, but 
most of Ylie ecavagers, he thought, likeh OIV. Tom 
(gin) best; but “they was both good.” 

Of the drinking of^thesf men 1 heard a good 
d 6 iil, and there is no doubt that^soine of them 
to])c haid, aS>d' by then conduct evince a J 

belief that the gieat end of labour is beci. Rut i 
it must be lioine in mind that if imjuiiies are 
made as to the man best adapted to give infoima- 
tion concerning any rude calling (especially), some j 
talkative member of the body of^ these woiking j 
men, some pot-house hero avIio has pui''U.id('d j 
himself and his ignorant mates lhat he is an j 
oracle, is put forward. As these men aie shine- j 
times, from being triiiried to, and long known in j 
tlieir callings, moie prosperous tliaii tbe-i lekows, I 
their opinions seem ratiheiiby then circuiiistanei's. { 
Rut in such cases, or in the appeal. me.* of such | 
cases, it has been my custom to make subsequent j 
inquiries, or theie niigiit be fieqiieiit mi^leadiiigs, | 
Were the statements of those men taken as ty^onal 
of the feelings and habit', of th'^ v'Ao/c body. Tii 
statement of tlie wqikiiig scaAager guon niuKr 
tins head is unciuestumnbly typical of tiie charac- 
ter of a portion of his co-\voikeis, and iia)ii‘ j 
especially of what was, and m tlie sort of licr# 
ditaty scavagers I ha\c spcjken of the ( li.a- 
racter of the legular liands. There are imw, 
however, many checks to ])iolong('d indulgence 
in “ lusli,” as evei;y man of tlie iiidcT stroct-sweeji- 
ing class call it. The contmctois must he 
served regularly; tlie most indulgent ivill not 
toli^^rate any unrcasonafile absence fioni work, so 
Yhat f!tb'^'- 7 ’i! 5 rUni^' 5 ca\ag(’rs, at the jeiqiaidy of 
their means of living, j[/*ust leave tlieir c.iiou.>>e at 
an hour which ^wili‘‘’’^|ieiiiiit them to use soon 
enough in the moniing. 

The beer which the^e men imbibe, it should be 
also lenienibeied, tliey icg.iid as a pioper ]tait of 
their diet, in the same liglit^ mdeed, as they reg.aid 
so much bread, and that among them the opmu/ii 
is almost univeisa)'^ that lieer is iiecessaiy t.) 
“keep up their strength there aic a few teeto- 
talleis belonging to the cl.iss ; one man tuought lie 
laew five, and had heanl of five others. 

I inquired of the laiidloid of a beei sliop, fre- 
quented by these men, as to their jiotations, hut lie 
wanted to make it appear that they took a half-pint, 
'noin and tlwn, when thirsty! He was evidently 
tender OT tin 

lord of a public liouse also frequented by them in- 
formed me that hj* rea .UAr could not say wliat tl^ey 
expciuVd 111 beer, for labouicis of all kinds “ used 
his tap,” and as all tap room lujiioi was p>aul for 
on delivery in his and all Hhiiii.tr establishments, 
he did not know the quantity supplied to any 


particular class. He was satisfied these men, as 
a whole, drank less than they did at one time; 
though he had no doubt some (he bceiiied to know 
no dHtinctioiis between scavagers, dustmen, and 
Jiiightnieii) spent l.v. a d.iy in drmk. He kyiCvv 
one scavager who 'was U(i/ang about iiol long 
Pi^iice for iieaily a week, “ sleepy uiimk,” .atid the 
belief \v.iS(that he h».d “found sm^elliing.” The 
absence of all acciijj I's picveiKtiy my cimiing to 
anytliing defiiite oi^tliia liiiad, but it seems })08i- 
tivo that tliese men clunk lessfflian tlu'wmWflU 
l.indloid 111 question thought the st.i^T^uit lhave 
given as to diet and' dnuk poifecUj|i<corrcct for a 
legulai Jiaiid in good tviinings. I am assured, 
however, and it is my own opinion, after long in- 
quiry, that one-thii’d_ iff their earnings is spent 
in drftik. * 

Of the iKELUENn: of Fume Tuade on the 

KAllNlNaS OF THE fScAA'ACgllS. 

As regiuds tlie iidlucnce of Flee Tiado upon 
the scav aging business, I could gain little or no 
infonn.itioii from the body of stieet-svveopcrs, 
fx'fause they Jiavc never noticed its opeiation, ;ind 
the men, with the excejition of such as Inive sunk* 
into stieet-svvce})iiig iiom hettei -informed coii 
(jjilions of life, know iiotinng about it. *Aiiiong o//. 
fiowi'vei, 1 liavo ho.ud stiteiiients of the blessing 
of eln.ip loaad; always clu'ap /j}cad “ Tiieie 's 
nothing lild. liread,” say the men, “ it ’s not all 
pooy ])eop!e can get meat; hut they 'nui.d get 
bread. ’ Cheap food all hdiouinig men jnonounce 
a blessi .g, as it unquestionably is, but “ some- 
]io\. a. a scavagei’s caiman s.iid* to me, “ tlm 
thing ain't vvoiking as it should.” 

]ii the coiii>se of the present and former in- 
qiiuK's among unskilled labourers, stieet-sellers, 
aiid coslei mongm s, I iKue found tlie gunil 
iiiaioiitv of tlie more intebigent declaie that 
nice hhade liad not woiked well for them, 
because there weie more laboiners and nuue ^ 
street-scdh'is than were rcquiied, lor each man to 
live by Ills loll and tialiic, and because the aiim- 
b'‘i^ lucieased )eaily, .and the demand for their 
(‘omnmdiiies did not iiit re.ise in pnqiortion Among 
the ignoi.int, I lie.iid tiie contiiuial answers o!, “ i 
cin’t sav, sir, wli.at 's owing. to, that I ’m so 
b.id of,’* or, “ Well, I can’t tell anything about 
tli.it.” ^ 

It is difficult to sYatc, how c van*, wathout positive 
inquiry, w-hetiier tins extra .number of hands be 
due to diminished employment in the agi icultund 
districts, since the lepeal of the Corn Laws, or 
whether it be du(‘ to the iiisufheiency of oecu- 
patioi*. rgeneially for the increasing population. 
One thlig at le.ist TV evident, that the inciease of 
the tiMvles allude'l K.,^^cannot be s-iid to'c^ni'C 
directly froln d!minishe(l\'jiicultural employment, 
for but few firm labouiei^havc enleied these 
businesses since the change fromlSmtectiori to Fi'c 
Tiado. If, therefore, Free-Trade ^’iiieiples i/ini’e 
opcaak.'d iiijuiiously in reducing the'^^ork of the 
unskilled lahouic'is, street-selleis, and tne*poorer 
cl.issi'B gemaully, it can have done so only in- 
(Uvu'tl// ; tliat )s to say, by throwing a mass of 
displ.iced c'luntry labour into the towns, and so 
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displacing other labourers from their ordinary 
occiipatiniis, as well as by decreasing’ the wages 
of woi king-men geiieially. Hence it becomes 
almost inipossibh', I repeat, to tell whether the 
incv,£^ng difficulty that the poor cxpci^ence 
liviiT^y their labour, is a consequence or meiely 
a coiicomitaiii^of the repeal of the Corn Laws ; 4f 
it be* a conscq'-^^ence, of coii|se the pt)or are no 
better for ilie alteration ; w, however, it be a 
(ouicidence rather than a nq^essary result of the 
in'ea*nre,Sjthe cireu^ustauces of tile poor aie, of 
cour^^e, as n.^fh improved as ^bey would have b'^en 
inipov eiishe^pyjvided that measure had never 
become law. I candidiy confess I am as yet 
vvithont the meams of coming to any conclusion on 
this part of tlib bubject. , , 

Noi can it be sai5 that in the scavagers^ trade 
wagob have in any w<iy declined since the lepeal 
of the Corn Law s ; so that were it not for the 
difficulty of# obt.iimiig eniplo^'inent among the 
<us7tal hands, this class rnnst be allowed to have 
been considerable gainers by the reduction in the 
jiiice of food, and even as it is, the hands 

must be acknouledi^ed to be so. 

• I will now endeavour to reduce to a tabular 
form such infoimatioi? as I could (djtnm as to the 
’ ex}K‘ndiuii(f of the labourer in scavenging befoi^ 
and after tlu' establishment of Fiee Tiade. 1 
inquired, the better to be assun-d of the accuracy 
of the lepresentations and accounts •! reemved 
liom lahouieis, the pi ice of meat then and now. 
A butcher who for many } eats has conducted a 
biisinebs in a ])opiil()ns part of Westminster and in a 
pofmlous sulitTib, snpjilying liotii piivate families 
witli the best joints, and the pe,a witli tfieir 
“little bits” their “ bleek ornannints’ (meat in 
small jneces ev'posed on liie cliopping-bhx K), then 
pnu liases of livei,and ol bea-u’ heads. Jn 
the year 1 take as *suffi(.ieutly juior to the Free- 
Trade era, my informant fioin Ins recollection of 
^the state of his business and from consultni Ins 
books, which of couu-^ wet(‘ a coirect guide, found 
tliat fur a [loition ot the year iii question, mutton 
was as much as 7,C/. per lb. (Sinithfield prices), 
now tlie baine quality of meat is but 5il. This, 
lioweviT, was but a tenipoiary maitor, and lion' 
causes which sometimes aretnot very ostensible oi 
explicable. Taking the butcher's tiade \hat } ear 
as a whole, it was found snUic^^nitly conclusive, 
that meat was generally LZ.^er Ih. higher then 
than at present. IR^y infonnant, how<;vcT, was 
perfectly satisfied that* although situated in the 
same way, and with the same class of customers, 
he did not sell so much meat to the }ioor and 
labouring classes as he did five or six yea^ .igo, 
he behd'cd not h]/ o7}e-ei(jld^/J’ although Jierhops 
“ pVicrs of hi3 meat” aij^mg the poor wire nioio 
numerous. For tllis/fny informant accounted 
by expressing his ji'^iction that the laboiiiing 
men spent theii''inoii(‘y in drink more than ever, 
and were a /»iiger time iii rccoveiing fiom the 
effects of^ifilii g. This supposition, fiom f/h it 1 
havie cHrgfrved in tlie course of the pie, seat inquiry, \ 
IS negatived by facts. 

Another butcher, also supplying the poor, said 
they bought less of him ; but lie could not say 


exactly to what extent, perhaps an eighth, and he 
^ribnted it to less work, there being no railways 
^out London, fefvjja^bnildings, and less general 
einploj'ment. About the wages of the labourers 
he could not speak as influencing the matter. 

I From this tradesmen also I received an account 
that ^eat generally was Id. per lb. higher at the 
time specified. Pickled Australian lieef was four or 
five years ago very lpw-r3f^. per Ib.^ — saltedAnd 
]>rej^ired, and “ swelling” in hot water, but the 
pool “couldn’t eat the stringy stuff, for it was like 
pjcklc€ ropes.” “It’s better now,’' he added, 
but it don’t sell, and there ’s no nourishment in 
1 such beef,” * ^ 

13ut these ^’adesmen agreed in the information 
poor labourers bought less risf^at, while one 
pronounced Free Trade a blessing, th(‘ other de- 
clared it a curst'. I suggested to each that cheaper 
fish might have something to do vvdth a smaller 
consumption of bu^chei’s meat, but both said that 
cheap fish was-tiie great thing for the Irish and 
the poor iieedlc-wminen and the like, who were 
iievu'r at any 1ime meat eiiters. 

l^roiii lespectable bakers I ascertained that 
bread miglit be considered Id, a quartern loaf 
dearer in 1815 than at present. Pei haps the follow- 
ing table may throw i* fuller light on the mattei. 

1 give it fiom what I learned fiom several men, 
•who vteie without accounts to lefc-r to, but speak- 
ing positively from memoiy ; I give the statement 
per week, as for a single man, without charge 
foi tne Mqiport of » wife and^ family, and without 
afty lielp fioni othei resoiiic^'S. 


Kent . . . 

Bread (5 loaves) 
Butter (i lb.) ! 
Tea (2 oz.) . 
Sugar ( \ lb.) . 
Me.:t(3lb) . 
Bacon (11b) . 
Fish (a diunei 
a day,(> davs) 
Potatoes or 'v'c-! 
getables (LL 
a day) , . 

Beer (pot) . . 


Before Free 
'J'latle. 



Total saving, per -week, since Free Trade! 


In Imtter, •bacon, jiotatoos, Ac., and beer, I 
could hear of no changes, except that bacon innrht 
be a trifle cheaper, but lustead of a good quality 
selling better, although cheaper, there was a de- 
mand for an inferior sort. 

In the foregoing table the weekly consumption 
of several necessaries is given, but it is not to be 
iniderstnod that one ma|^on§u^Tiea them all in a 
week ; they are what may generally be cotisumed 
when such things are in tlemand by the poor, one 
vve-lc afte^' another, or one day after another, 
fjimnig an aggregate of weeks. 
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Tims, Free Tnule and cheap provisions arc an 
unquestionable benefit, if unaffected by drawbac^ 
to the labouring poor. f ^ 

The above statement refers only to a fully em- 
ployed hand. 

The following table gives the change since 
Free Trade in the earnings of casual hands, and 
relates to the past and the present expenditure of a 
8caV.iger. The man, who was formerly a house 
painter, said ho could bring mo 50 men siiuy.arly 
circumstanced to himl^elf. 


In 1845, per Week. < 


Kent 

5 loa\P8 . 
Butter 
Tea . 

Meat (3 lbs.) 
Potatoes . 
Beer (a pot) 


Cn 1851, per We 


Kent 

4 loaves . 
Butter 
Tea . 

Meat (3Cl)s) 
Potatoes . 
Beer (a ^hut) 


Hero, then, we find a positive sa\ing in tjie ex*» 
pendituro of 1.'?. Cd. per week in this man’s wages, 
since the cheapening of food. 

His earnings, however, tell /i different stor4. 


streets, two men, father and son, rent upwards of 
30 houses, •the whole of wliieh they let out in one 
or two rooms, it is believed at a ^eIy great 
profit ; in fact they live by it. 

The rent of these houses, among many otl;ers, 
vyas raised when tlic’^incomc tax was impO.sn'i, the 
s^ih-lottors declaring, with what truth no one 
knew, that* the rent|L were raised Jo them. It is 
conmion enough for|capitalists no fling such im- 
posts on the shoiild^TS of the poor, and I heard 
scaNagers complain, that ovefy tune tli^^^h^d^o 
change their rooms, ^they had eithei^i^' pay more 
rent by 2d. or ‘4(L a week, or pm; up with a 
j worse place. One man who lived at the time of 
' the jiassing of the Income Tax Bill in Shoe-lane, 
found his lent raised sjiddenly Sd. a wet'k, a non- 
residelit landloid or agent c.filiug for it weekly. 
He was told that the advance was to iheet the in- 
come tax. ‘‘ I know nothing about what income tax 

! means,” he said, “ but it 's some rrogtiery 

* put on the poor.” I heanl eoniplaints to the same 
purport from several woikiiig scavagers, and the 
j iettors of looms are the most exacting in yihices 
j crowded with the poor, and wheie tin* poor think 
! or feel they must n'side “ to In* handy tor woik.”* 
' What connection there may ‘ue between tlie ques- 
tions of Free Trade nnd the necessity" of tiie in- 
come tax, it IS not my business now to dilate 
upon, hut It is evident that the ciicumstance.s of 
the eountr';> are not snflicientlj' prosperoni to 
enable parliament to repeal this “teinpoiary” 
impost. 

Ihoma better informed class than the .seavagors. 


J845. •] 

1851 

s. d. 

' “r 
.1. d. 

Earnings of 6 davfl . . ‘15 0 


Ditto 3 thiys . . 

7 G 

Weekly Income . . . ! 15 ‘•0 

7 G 

Expenditure .... 73 

5 10 

' . . j 7 b 

1 8 


I might luue derned data on x^hich to form 
a ealcnlatioii from account books, &c., but I 
could hear of«*noin' being kejit. I remember 
that a lady's shoeniakm* told me that the weekly 
lents of the ten rooms in the house in which he 
ined were 4.s. 3d higher thaif befoie the income 
tax, which ‘‘came to the same thing as an extra 
penny on over 50 loaves a week.” It is ceitain ^ 
that the great tax-payers of London are the 
labouring classes. 

I ha\e endeavonred to ascertain the farts in 


Thus we perceive that the lieiicficial effects of 
cheapness .are defeated by the dearth of employ- 
ment among habourers. 

It is impossiblt* to com^ to fnrd'^e st.atistics in 
this matter, but all concurrent cNidence, as regards 
the unskilled work which I now tieat, shows 
that labour is attainable at almost any rate. 

Another drawback to the beis’fit.s of oiie.ap food 
I heard of first in my inquiries (for flie Letters on 
Labour and the Poor, m the MoniiiKj Chiomch) 
among the boot and shoemakers — their rents had 
been raised in consequence of their landlords’ 
property having been subjected to the income 
tax. Nfinbcrs of large houses are now let out 
in single rooms, in the streets off Tottenb.am- 
court-road, and ne^ (golden-square, as well 
in many other quarters— to men, who, working 
for West-end ti.adesmen, must live, for economy of 
time, near the shops from which they d^une their 
work. Near, and m Cunninghani-street and other 


connection with this complex suVqect in as calm 
and just a manner as possible, leaning neither to 
the Protectionist nor the Free-Trade sid(; of the 
question,Nu5d I must again in honesty acknow- 
ledge, that to jhe constant hands among the 
scavagers and diisfmen of the metropolis, the 
repeal of Uhe Corn Laws .appyars to have been an 
nnquestionabh* benefit. * 

I shall conclude tins exposition of the condition 
and earnings of the working scavagers employed 
by th0iMore hononr.ible masters, with an account 
of the ikvcrage iinJinaic and expenditure of the 
better-paid hands (regiKm- .and c.asual, as wcl/ as 
single and married), and k^st, of the unmarried 
regular hand. 

The following is an estimate TiHhe income and 
expenditure of an niiman led operaVlve scavager 
regvldid]/ employed, working for a ylarge con- 
tractor : — '•> ». 
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WKKKLY KXPKNDITURK. 

;t' d. 

Rent 0 2 0 

Washing and 

mending. ... ^0 0 10 
Clothes, and re- , 

pairing ditto. . 0 0 10 
Rutcher’s meat. .030 

Bacon 0 0 Jr 

VeAublos . 0 0 4 

Chl?be 0 0 4 

fk'in 0 3 0 

SpiJR|tS .....*. 0 1 0 

Tobaccb 0 0 lOj 

Butter . . 0 0 7i 

.Sugm . ..004 

'lea 0 0 3 

CuUlc . ..003 

Fish . ... 0 0 4 

Soap 0 0 2 

.Sha\ mg . . . 0 0 1 

Fruit . 0*0 4** 

Kecji of 2 dogs. .000 
Anms(>mcnts, as 

skittles, Ac. . . 0 1 1) 

0 13 0 

The sulijoijied repiosents t^ie income of an vn- 
vttH'Uid ojK'iatno scjuager casualhf oiiifdoycd by 
a small master scavagiT &iv months diuiiio the 
^ye«ir, at 15s, a weeh, and 20 weeks at sand and 
lubbjsh caitlng, at ] a week. 


Cantnl Ihi^cs. rC !>• d. 

Nomin.il weekly wages at seavagmg, 1()S f<ir * 

2(i weeks during (he year . ... 20 lo o 

Beriiuisites, 2s. ior J(i weeks during the year 2 12 o 

Aetna] weekly wages for 2(1 weeks during ftic 
year OK) 0 

Noinm.i) and a( tiial weekly wages at rubbish 
. eartmg, 12,. toi 20 weeks mure during the 

year . . • . ... 12 o o 


Average casual or constant weekly w.ages 
throughout the yeai ^ . 0 13 4i 


The expenditure of tlii.s man when in woik was 
nr.iily the .same as^hat ol the regulai hand; the 
main e.xceptions being thatliis unit was J.v. nistmid 
of 2.S- , and no dogs were kept. When in woik lie 
• saved notliing, and when ont of woik lived as lie 
could. 

Till' 'mCDitcd Si avagers, are dilTerently circum- 
stanced from the uitimar) led ; their earnings are 
generally increased by those of their lainily. 

The labour ol the wives lUnd cliildien ol the 
.scavagers is not unfrei|uciifly m the c/y.)acify of 
silters m the dust-yard.s, where the wives ot the 
men employed by the contractors^i.ivc the prefei- 
imco, and in other but somewhat rude capacities. 
One of their waves .1^ heard of as a tlre^ser of 
sheep’s trntter.s , two as being among the most 
skilful diesseis of tnpe lor a huge shop; one as 
“a cat’s meat seller ” (her fithers calling) ; but I 
stiJl spealt of the regular Ksca\agers — 1 ciyrfd not 
moat with one woman “ woikmg a .sloji-jleedle.” 
On^ indeed, 1 saw who wirfs described to Ine as a 
“feather dresser to an fj<itand-out iiegui,” but the 
Woman assured nn',s1’>was neither badly paid nor 
badly olF, Tyhaps by such labour, as an ^iveiagi' 
on the part of the wives, a day is cleared, 
and Is. ‘V-vu tnpe and such like.” Ainoifg the 
** casuafT” wives there are frequent mstaiucs ol 
the woiking for slop sliiit-makei.s, <S:c., upon the 
coarser sorts of work, and at “siarvation wages,” 
but on such matters I have often dwelt. I 


WniCKLY INCOMR. 

£ s. d, 

Cirnsfant B 
Nommal weekly 

wages OK) 0 

Percjjjjsit^ .... 0 2 0 


Actual weekly 
w.ages ,. . .\ 0 Kl 0 

* 


heard from some of these men that it wuis looked 
Ipen as a great thing if the Avile’s laliour could 
clear the week’s riflk'Mn l.s. Gi^. to 26- 

The following may be taken as an e.stimate of 
the income and outlay of a better 'paid and fidlu 
employed operative scavagei^ with his wife and two 
childien: — 


AVKEKLY JNCORIK OF XHK 

[fWEKKLY KXPKNDlTj^iK 

^ FAMILY. 


OF TUK FAAJILY. 


* £ ^ 

d. 


£ 

.1 

d. 

Nominal wijekly 


Rent 

(1 

3 

0 

wagetol man. 


Fandle 

0 

0 

31 

]0,s. 


Broad 

0 

2 

1 

Pert|uisite's, 2s. 


Butter 

0 

0 

10 

Actual weekly 

• 



0 

0 

3 

wages ot mari 0 13 

0 

Tea 

0 

u 

K) 

NoTfiinal weeki^ 


(k)flee . . ^ 

b 

0 

4 

ij'-'agei, of wife. 


Butcher’s itfeat. . 

0 

3 

(> 

(li*. 


Bacon 

u 

1 

2 

Peiquisites m 


Potatoes 

0 

0 

10 

loal and wood, 


Raw hsh 

0 

0 

4 

Is. 4,{. 


Herrings . . 

0 

0 

4 

Actu.il weekly 


Beer (at home). . 

t) 

2 

0 

Avages of w 1 1 e , 0 7 

4 

,, (.at work).. 

0 

1 

a 

Nommal Aseekiy# 


Spirits 

tl 

1 

0 

wages of boy . 0 3 

0 

Ctieese 

0 

0 

() 

— 



1 lour 

(1 

() 


• I (S 

4 

Suet 

0 

0 

3 



h ruit ... 

0 

0 

3 



Riee 

0 

0 

bi 



Soap 

0 

0 

() 



Starch 

0 

0 

bi 



Soda and blue . 

t) 

0 

1 



Dubbing 

0 

0 

bi 



(Mothes for tlie 






whole f.ainily. 






and repairing 






ditto 

0 

2 

0 



Boots and shoes 






for ditto, ditto 

0 

I 

a 



'Milk 

u 

0 

7 



SoJt, pepper, ami 






must.nd.’. ... 

f) 

0 

1 



'i'obueco . ... 

0 

0 

11 



Wear and te.'ir of 






bedding, eroi ks, 






A e 

u 

0 

3 



.Sehoolmg for 






go I . 

0 

n 

3 



Baking Siinday's 






dinner 

0 

0 

2 



Mangling 

u 

0 

3 



Amusements and 





1 

.sumlnes. ..... 

0 

1 

0 


The subjoined, on the gives the 

income and outlay of a casually emploijed opera- 
ti\c sca\ager (jndicr paaL) with his wife and 
two boys in constant work : — 


A\'’KKlvl,V INCOAIK OF TJIIif 
1< AMlI.Y. 


WKKKl.Y EXPKNDlTUnn 
Ot TUK FAMIUY. 




• 

£ 


d. 

Nominal wages 


Rent 

0 

3 

(> 

ot man at sea- 


Candle 

0 

0 

<! 

vaging ffii six 
months, atlG^R 

» 

Soa)) 

Soda, staieh, and 

0 

b 

4 

weekly. 


blue .. 

0 

0 

25 

Ditto .it rubbish 


Bread . .... 

0 

2 

a 

earting three 

* 

Butter 

0 

0 

9 

montiis, I2 j». 


Dripjnng 

0 

0 

P 

weekly. 


^5Ugar 

'i'ea 

0 

0 

tl 

Average casual 


0 

0 

» 

w'r.ge^througlj- 


Coffee 

0 

0 

t; 

mil tile \ e ir . 

0 13 0 

Butcher’s meat. . 

0 

3 

(> 

Nominal weekly 


Baton 

0 

1 

0 

^.igcs of wife. 


Potatoes 

^'heeSc'* 

0 

1 

0 

Us teonstimt) 


0 

0 

G 

Peiqui'.ites m 


Bavv tlsh 

f) 

0 

4 

wood and coal. 


Hen mgs 

0 

0 

3 

1.S 4d. 


Fried lish 

0 

0 

3 

Actual wfeklv 


Flour 

(» 

0 

3 

wages of wile. 

0 7 4 

Suet 

0 

0 

2 
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db‘ 


£ 

Jt. 

fi. 

Nominal weekly 

, Fruit 

0 

0 

Ji 

\vaRes of two 

Rice 

(1 

0 

boys, 7 j», the 

1 «,at home) . 

0 

2 


two 

,T (at voik) 

0 

1 

0 

Perquisites i^or 

Spirits 

0 

1 

0 

running on 

1 obaeco 

0 

0 

f) 

messiigfes, 

Peppcj , salt, and 




the two (con- 

must.ird 

0 

0 

1 

.slant). 

Milk 

Ot 

0 

7 

Actual weoKJv 

C’lothcs for m.nn, 




Adages (jf the 

wife, and fa- 




two hoys .... 0 n 0 

uul> ... 

0 

a 

0 


Rep.iinug ditto 


( 


1 lO' 4 

lor ditto 

0 

0 

(J 


Hoots .amt shoes 





for ditto. 

(J 

1 



Itrpai’-iut d tt ) 





1o. d.i-o 

0 

0 



\y-lMi and te.irof 





bedding rotks. 





<N:c. 

0 

d, 

Ji 


Baking Sund,i>’s 





dnnitr. . 

0 

o 

2 


M.ingluig . .. 

0 

0 

o 


Aimisvuieuf s. 





sundries, i.V.e . 

0 

1 

0 


4 


Of thk 'WoiiSK Pat]) F^rAVAr.FiVs, ok tik^.e 
WORKING FOR Scurf Ei\n*i/)Yij;c. 

There are in the scava^ers’ trade the same dl'^- 
tinct classes of employers fcj appertain to all other 
trades; these consist of — 

1. Tlie lar^re capitalists. 

2. The small capitalists. 

As a rule (with ?ome^ few'^lklliouiahle and dis- 
honourable exceptions, it is true) 1 Imd that the 
latge capitalists in the sineial tiades .iie gcmer.illy 
the employers who pay the liigher wages, and tlu' 
small men those who pay the lower. The reasoiA, 
lor this conduct are almost obvious. The powe 
ol the c.ipital of the large masti'r” must lu' 
contimded against by the smaH one ; and tlie 
usual mode of contention in all grades is hy re- 
ducing the wages of the 'working men. The 
we<ilthy master has, of course, in. my adianlages 
9'Aii^^^e poor^:’^ (1) He can jmy ready inoiu'y, 
and mitaifT discoifhi,^s for immediate payment. 
(2) He can buy i»n quantities, and so get 

his stock clieapeat^ He can purchase -what lie 
wants in the bc'st markets, and that dnrctl /f of 
the producer, without the iutervention and prolit 
of the middleman. (4) He can luiy at the best 
times and seasons ; and %*' lay in ” what he re- 
quires for the purposes of Ins trade long before 
it is needed, piovidtid he can obtain it ‘^a bar- 
gain.” (Jy) lie can a'sail himscdf of the best 
tools and mechanical contrivafiei's for fticreasiug 
the productiveness or “ economizing the labour” 
of his Yvorkmen. (0) He ca^ build and arrange 
his places of Avork upon the most approAcd plan 
and in the best situations for the manufacture and 
distribution of the commodities. (7) He can 
employ flie highest talent for the management or 

* Tb<‘ ’ c "i is the original of the Klfg- 

Ikh ’^1 "ft. II •. ’ ^ '1^ sc.ih. ,i’ ' sfcih is tiie term pyven to 
the ilu‘e. II. I i" iM i! ,■ 'hoemabmg tiade. Se.ab is 
tlio root of our word Shabby . hence Scurf and Sc.ab. de- 
prived of their offenibive ai.sociatious, both iffcan shabby 
teUows, 


design of the work on which he i.s oiigagcd. (S) 
I He can institute a more effective system for 
I the surveillance and checking of his Avorkmeii. 
(fi) He can employ a large number of hands, and 
so redube the secondary expenses (of firing.^ight- 
i.ng, Ac.) attendant upon the woik, as weffas the 
number of superintendents and otk'rs engaged to 

look after” the opi rati ATS. (IW Ho can resort 
to extensive meanslaf making'^fns trade known. 
(11) He can sell cfjoaper (even if his cost of pro- 
duction be the same), from‘^omploviig'*^’ larger 
capital, and being qble to do Avil^r a less rate 
of pioht. (12) lie can afford tp giro credit, and 
obtain customers that he might otherAvise 
lose. 

Tlie small capitalist, therefore, enters the fitdd 
of competition by no me.iHs equally matched 
against Ins more wealthy iival. ^Vhat the little 
master A\ ants in substance,” howoA'er, he gene- 
rally endeaAoiirs to make uj) in ciiiwnng. If he 
cannot buy Ins materials as clieap as a trader of 
larger means, be uses an infeiior or cheaper 
article, and seeks by some trick or other to palm 
It of! as equal to the superior and dealer kind. 
If the tools and a]>pliance.s of the tiade are expen-^ 

I sive, ho cither trausfeis the cost of providing them 
I io the workmen, or else he charges them a rent 
' ioi their use, and so with the places of work, he 
mulcts their wages of a ceitain sum per week for 
the gas 1)^' which they labour, or ho makes them 
do their AV'ork at home, and thus saves the expense 
of a workshop, and, kistly, he pays liis men 
('itlu'r a lesh sum th.in usual for the same (piantity 
of lab(un, or cxact.s a gi eater (juanVity from them 
for the t.mie sum of moiu'y. Ifv one or otlier of 
these ni'vuis dAi'S the man of bunted capita) seek 
to cianitcib.tlance the advantages winch Ins more 
{ we.iltliy rival obtains by the possession of exten- 
j sive “rcsouices.” The large Vniplover is enabled 
I to Avoik cheaper liy the sheer foiee of his larger 
tiipital. He n'duces the cost of ptoductmn, iiot^ 
hy employing a cheaper labour, but by “ econo- 
mizing the l.iboiir” that lie does emplovk The 
siiiall employer, on tlie other hand, seeks to keef) 
pace Avith his l.irger iival, and stnves to woik 
ciieap, not by “the economy of labour” (for this 
13 liardly^ possible in tfee small way of production), 
but by rediuing tlie wages of his labourers. 
Hence the ? a/e almost every trade i.s that the 
j finallcr capitalists pay a lower rate of wages. 
To tins, htiAvcAXT, there are many honourable ex- 
ceptions among the small 'masters, and many as 
I dishonoinahle among the linger ones in diiferent 
trades, kle.ssrs, Hoses, Nicoll, and Hyams, for 
instaift;^ are men who certainly cannot plead 
deficienly of meanS^ns an excu.se for reducing the 
ordinar^ rate of vvage^mong the tailors. ^ 
Those employers who ^k to reduce the prices 
of a trade are known techttolq^rically as “ evtt-hu/ 

( i)}ploi/er.<i,” in contradistinction 'to the standard 
omphneis, or those who pay their AvTrkpcople and 
sell thVir goods at the ordinary rates. 

Of “ cutting employ eis” there are severitfkiiAds, 
diilereiitly de.signated, according to the different 
i means by which they gain their ends. These 
are : — • 
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]. “ or those who compel the men in 

tlieir employ to do more work for the same wages ; 
of this kind* there are two distinct varieties : — 
a. Tlif /on wasters, or those who make 

the men work longer than the iisnM hours 
labour. * * 

/j. The st^appiwff masters, or those who makr 
tile nujii extra suf^rvisioii) strap ’’ to 
thc'ir Avork*so as to dl a greater quantity 
of labour in the usual |ime. ^ 
%*(Ti^A^lers, nr ffiose who compel the work- 
men (throu^jh* their necessities') to do the same 
amount of -v^orj^ fur less than the ordinary 

AvagOwS. • 

The rodnetion of wages thus brought about 
may or may not be atteiidod AVith a eorie-^ 

S])ondnig reduction *in the price of the goods 
to the pnTdic ; if th(‘ price of the goods 

he reduced m proportion to the rednrtion ot 
wages, the ctnsinmT, ef com so, is benofit('d at 
the expimse of the producer, Wlion it is not 
followed by a like diminution in the selling ])rice 
of the article, and the wages ot which the men 
are mulct go toineiease tin' jirofitsof the capitab‘>t, 
♦he employer alone is benehted, and is then 
known as a ^\(/ias})ei 

►Some ciitlTng tradesmen, liowu'ver, endeavour to^ 
imdeisell tlieir more Asealtliy rivals, bv i educing 
the ordmaiy rate of profit, and extendiin? tluur 
lariiTiess on the jinneiple of small ffrohts and 
quick returns, the “ nimlile ninopenco” being coii,- 
sidm-ed better than the slow shilling.” Such 


load the barges Avith the street and honse-col- 
l|eted manure, without any additional jiayment; 
A^ereas, among tht^g^-ire liberal oniplnyeis, there 
are bargemen Avho are employed to attend to this 
department of the trade, and if their street sca- 
vagers ore so employed, AA'hieh is not \-ery often, 
it IS ^omputed as e$tra Avork or “ over hours,” 
and paid for accordingly. This same indirect 
mode of 1 educing wagf*s (by getting more work (JBne 
for t]ie same pay) is seen in many piece-Avork 
callings. The slop boot and^shoe makers j^iay the 
same ^frice as they did six or seven years ago, but 
they have “knocked off the extras,” as the addi- 
tional alloAAmnce for *grea^ir than the ordinary 
lieiMu of !.■ ■ l%a'. 1 ii.-- 1 1 e. Ro tjie slop May^nr 
^qf.Jrt.mchc't' " r ! '..an.ih Armitngt^, Avithin the 
last year or two, sought to obtain from his men a 
greater length of “ cut ” to each piece of woven 
for the same wages. 

Some master seavngors or contractors, moreover, 
reduce wages bv^mnhing their men do Avhat is con- 
sideu (1 the Avork of “ a man and a half” in a Aveek, 
without the rei»)mpensc due for tlie labour of the 
“bait” man’s work; in other Avords, they require 
the men to condense eight or nine days’ labour 
mto six, and to be paid for the six days only ; 
tins again is usual in tke strapping shops ot tlie 
carjumters’ trade. # 

• Thii^ tlie cb'n>8 of streot-SAveepers do not differ 
materially in the circumstances of tlieir position 
from other bodies of Avorkers skilled and tin- 
.skilled. 


tradeis, of couise, cnnno#be said to reduce Avages 
diieetly— indir?! fly, however, they haA'e tin* .«ayi(‘ 
(‘Ifect, for ill ri'diiciiig places, othei traders, evi'r 
ready' to compete Avith them, but,»unAvilling, or 
peril, ips unable, to aecejit less than the ordinary 
late of piotit, seek to attain the s.ime cheapness 
by diininivshiiig the*cost of production, and for 
this end the labourers’ Avages are almost in- 
variably reduced. 

Ruch are the charratei istics of the cheap em- 
ploA'crs in all trades bet me now proceed to 
point ftut the peciilianties of Avhat aie called the 
.scurf employers in the scavaqiug trade. 

The insidious piaetices of t.ipitabsts in other j 
callings, in reducing the hifc of labour, are not 
unknown to the sc.ivagers. The evils oT wdiich 
these Avorkmen have to complain, under scurf or 
slop masters are * 

1. Drioing, or being compelled to Mo more 
Avork for the same pap. 

2. (/rinding, nr being compelled to do the 
same or a greater amount of Avork for las 2>ay. 

1. Under the first bead, if the employmviW be 
at all regular, I heard fcAv compfaints, for t|e men 
.seemM to have learned to li^k upon it as fan in- 
evitable thing, that one-^»vay or other they' wi!?^,sV 
submit, by' the receipt ef a reduced Avage, or the 
exercise of a greater toil, to a deterioration in 
tlieir means. I 

The systejn of driving, or, in other words, the 
nieavis iT^Avhich extra work is got out of the uven 
for the same remuneration, in the scavagers’ tiade 
IS as follows; — some employers cause their sca- 
v.igcrs after thciv day’s Avork in the stieets, to 


•fjct me, hoAA'cver, give a practical illustration of 
the loss accruing to tlu' working scavagers by tlie 
ditetug method of reducing Avages. 
j •A 13 a large contractor and a driver. lie i m- 
plovs III nnm, and pay^s them the “ regular AvajijeH 
of the houoiiiable tiade; but, instead of liinitnig 
the liouis of labour to 12, as is uaual among the 
better class of qpiployers, he compels each of his 
men to Avork at the least IG hours per diem, 
Avhicb 13 one-tbiid more, and for which the men 
should receive onc-tlnid more Let 

therefore, liow' much the men /iinis einpToy lose 



Sum re 
(Mved pe: 
.'tiiuuni. 

sum t^u'Y 
should 

DifTer- 

ence. 

4(lingpis,,it IlN. o'! 1 dJ* 
eek, tor 9 months [- 

C .VA 

/■ s 

210 12 

70 4 

in the ye.ir 

1:2 Sweepers, <it in'." a t 

Week, fnrOinoiilhs 3/3 


124 10 

in the yeaf f ^ 

Total wages ]>er Ann. .''>14 10 

j 709 10 



Here, then, avc find the anmial loss to these 
men through the sy^stem of “drivipg” to be 
pc*r annum. 

Ihit A is not the oiily^^ driver in the scavagers’ 
tr:u^' ; out of tlie 11) nmter ^ Vving contracts 
for scav aging, as cited in the table given M pp. 
213, 211. there are 4 who are reguear driyers; 
and, making tbp same calculation as ahoAe, we 
have the following results : — 
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Sum rc- !sum they] 
!c*oivedy«^r should 

Differ-' 

ence. 


Annum. ) receive 

2G Gangers, at ly.v. a 4 
week, for 8 months 

X A. X f>. 


812 12 121G m 

304 

in the yc*ar, 

80 Sweepers, at IGa-. al 
week, for 8 montlis > 

3328 0 


ift^^he year ) 

4544 1(> 



Tims we find that the fTioss sum of whicli the 
men employed hy tlic^se drivers arc dcpiived, is 
no less than 1130/. per annum. /, 

2. The md or indirf'ct mode of redifiiij^ 
the wa^cs of the men ni the scavap;ing trade li. hv 
Ch i ; that is to say, Ly making the men do 
the same amount ot work tor less pa}'. It ic- 
quires nothing but a practical illustration to render 
the inpiry of this paiticular mo^le of leduetam 
apjiarent to the public. 

J1 IS a master scavagor (a sii’ dl contracto-, 
though the instances are not confined to this diass), 
and a ‘‘ Gilhdei," lie pays Is', a ucM'k less than 
the regular wages” of the honouiable trade lie 
employs six men, henc% the amount tint tlie 
^workmen in his pay lu'e mulct of e\eiy year is ao 
follows 


Sum re- !.Sinn tliey 
eeived ])c*l , ’^should ’ , 
AAuuin. ' ' 


Diller- 

<nre. 


0 men , at 1 a.'*, a week , \ 
for 1) months in tlie . 
year ) | 


17 rj 


X 

l!!7 


X 

IJ J4 


Here the loss to the men is 11/. l-ii. per annum, 
and tliere is iMt one such guilder among the ID 
master scavagers who have contra,j.’,ts at picsent. 

3. The third and last method of i educing th(3 
earnings of the men as above cmimeiated, is by 
#’<B*<i^)^)i^a^oifc,^botli the systems before explained, 
\iz., by duhinj united, that is to 

say, by not onlyc^^g^ij'g the men a binaller \vag(' 
tliaii the 11101 e li^Oiioiirable masters, but by comptl- 
ling them to work longer hoiiis as well. Jjct me 
cite another illustration trom the trade. 

0 is a large contiactor, and both a gimder and 
driver. lie employs 28 moa,and not only pays them 
less wages, but m.ikes them work longer hours than 
the better class of employeis. The men in his 
pay, therefore, are annually mulct of the following 
sums. 


SUMS THE MEN UECEIVE. 


X A'" d, 

7 Gangers, at ]G.». 
week, for .0 
monMifj m the 

year" 2l}j 0 0 

21 Sweepers, at 
10.7. a week. .. . (JU .0 0 


CUMS 7'HJ-Y SHOULD 
♦ llECEIVE. 

X S. d. 

7 Gangers, at Ihs. 
a week, for 1) 
months in the 

year 245 14 0 

Over work, 4 
flours per clay . 01 U G 
21 Sweepers, at t. 

IGs. a week, 12 
hours a day . . (>5.'> 4 0 
Over work, 4 
hours a daj 4 . . 10,1 G 0 


Here the annual loss to the men employed hy 
this one master is 292/. 19^. 6d, 

Among the 19 master scavagers there are al- 
together 7 employeis wlio are both grinders and 
drivers* These employ among them no le^, than 
1-11 hands ; hence, the gross amount of wlTTch their 
tvorkiiien are yearly defrau — no, jot me adhere 
to the prfnci])le3 di political eponpniy', and say 
deprived — is as undfer : — *' 


SUM THE riKlV ANNCyVELY 
KKLSIVE. 

X 8‘ d. 

28Gangc'rs,at IGv. ’ 
a week, em- 
]»Ioycd for H i 

montlis m tlie 

I year 871 1-^ <» 

' 8.1 Sweepers, at 
1.15.* a week, 
employed ler 
t) months m 
the year 2427 1.1 0 

7 0 


SUM THEY SHCmCD AN- 
NUALLY IX^KfyR. 

X s. d. 

28 Gange^ at 
lit?. i\ week 
(12 hour, a 
day), foi 8 
months m the 

year 082 IG 0 

Oexr work, 4 
lioins per (j-iy 24.1 14 0 
{t.{ Sweepers, at 
](>s, a week, 

rihoursadav 2580 12 0 
Over wor^., 4 
flours per clay G47 8 0 


44G5 fO 0 


Hc'ie we jierccive the gross loss to the oper.i- 
tive.s fiom the system of combiiU'd grinding .iin'. 
diiving to be no less than flG4/. 3.s'. uer annum. 

[s' Now let ns see -what is the* aggregate loss to 
the ivoikiiig men fiom tlie seiei.il modes of le- 
ducing their wages as .ibove detailed. 

♦ £. 5. d. 

Loss to the ivoiking scavagers 
by tile “driving” oi employers. 1130 4 0 
l)itto by tb(‘ “ grincVinft ” . 11 14 0 

.Ditto by the “ grinding aicd ** 
driMug ” of einplc^yers . . 1104 3 0 

I 

Tot.il loss to the working 
vagers pel am mm . . . 2312 1 0 

Now this is a largo sum of money to bo wrested 
annually out of the workmen -- tiiat it is 
wrested is demonstr.ited hy the fact cited at 
p. 174 in connection with the dust trade*. 

The wages of the dustmen employ ed by the 
large contractors, it is there stated, have been 
increased within the last seven years fiom (it/, 
to 3c/. per load. TlAs inciease in the rate of re- 
miwieralion was owing to complaints made by the 
men to the Cpminissioners of Sewers, that they 
weie not able to ‘ii\e on their earnings; an in- 
quiry tohk place, and tlie. result tvas that the 
Connnissioiiers decided up*on letting the contracts 
only' to sucli paities as would undeitake to pay 
a fair price to their workmen. The contractors 
accoidjngly increased the rcmungiation of the 
laboiiilrs as menftoned. 

Now political ecollwmy would tell us th^t the 
Commissioners interfered with wages in a most 
reprehensible manner — prevqptmg the natural 
operation of the law of Supply and Demand ; but 
botl^ justice and benevolence assure us that tlie 
Commissioners did peifectly right, vj'ho masters 
m the dust trade were forced to make W the 
men what they had previously taken from them, 
and the same shoulil be done in the scavaging 
trade — the contracts should be let only to those 
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masters who will undertake to pay the ipftgttlar 
rate of wages, and employ their fineu only the re- 
gular hours; for bysuch mecmn, and by ottcthimeans 
alone, 'C.&n jtuKtice be dorbe to the operatives. 

This brings me to the came of the reduction qf 
wa^ffes '^cava^nff trade. ^ The scurf *trad'e, 

I nm int'ormed, has been carried on among the* 
inastei* scavagert upwards of 20 years, and arose 
partly from the contractors Aving to*pay the 
parishes for the h«u*se-dust ana street-sweepings, 
brie 4 ie street man^jre at tha^ period often. sell- 
ing for 30/,''the chaldron or load. The demand 
for thi^s kind"^ manure 20 years ago was so 
great, that theie dgwas a competition earned on 
among the contractors thein’helves, each out-bidding 
the other, so ns to-obtain the right of collecting it ; 
and in order not to ^ose anything by the kirgc 
snms which they were induced to bid for tlie con- 
tracts, the employers began gradually to “grind 
down ” their men from 17 a'. 6d. (the sum paid 20 
years bnck) to f7e. a Week, and eventually to 3 5.v., 
and even 12^. weekly. Tiiis is a curious and in- 
structive fact, as showing that even an increase of 
prices Will, u)ukr the ctitUraci n/pteh*, induce a re- 
dgctiou of wages. The greed of traders becomes, 
it appears, from the very height of the prices, pro- 
portionally in^kensified, and from the desire of each 
reap the benefit, they are led to outbid one 
another to such an extent, and to offer such large 
premiums for the right of appropriation, as to 
necessitate a reduction of every possible expense 
in order to make any profit at all upon the trans- 
action. Owing, moreover, to the surplus labour in 
the trade, the gontractors were enabled to offer 
any premiums and reduce wages as they ]>! eased ; 
for the casually -employed men, wjien the wet 
Season was over, and their services no longer re- 
quired, were continually calling upon the con- 
tractors, and offering *heir services at 2s. and Ss. 
'ess pur week than the regular hands were re- 
ceiving. , The consequence was, that five or six 
n the master scavagers began to reduce the wages 
j 1 their labourers, and since that time the number 
las been gradually increasing, until now there 
ire no less than 21 scurf musters (8 of whom have 
10 contracts) out of tlie 34 contractors; so that 
marly three- fifths- of the en|ire trade belong to 
he grlndituj class. Within the last seven %r eight 
i'ears, however, there has been increase of 
tvages in connection with the ci^” operative scava- 
^ers. This was owing mainly to the operatives 
'omplaining to the Conuitissioners that they could 
lot live upon the wag^ they were then receiving — 
12.S. and J.45, a week. The circumstances inducing 
he clwimgo, I am informed, were as folJowiB : — 
me of the gangers asked a traddsman in the city 
0 giv^the streot-sweepara J^8omething'foi|beer,” 
vhorewpon the tradeshiau inquired if the men 
lould not -find beer oat ‘of their wages, and on 
^eing assured that they were receiving only a 
veeh, ihe Jsftd tlw matter brought before the Board. 
*>he Tesiat w^s, that the wages of the ■operatives 
^«re.ineai«Ued <foom 12«, to ami 16s. weekly, 
»«ce which time there has been neither an increaee 
ior a decrease in their pay. The cheapness of provi- 
feeems to home caus^ ao redaction with them. 


1 ^ 0 W there are but two efficient causes” to 
iRccount for the reduction of wages among the 
sekrf employers in the scavagers’ trade : — (1) 
The employers may .diminish the pay of their 
•men from a disposiiion to “ grind ” out of them 
I an inordinate rate of profit. (2) The price 

( paid for the work nfay ^ jo reduced that, con- 
sistent* with the ordinniy rate of profit on 
capital, and reaiunerittion for superintendence, 
greater wages cannot be paid. If the first be^e 
fact, liien the employers ar^ to blame, and the 
parishes should follow the example of th^ Com- 
missioners of Hewers, and let the work to those 
contiactors only who will undertake ' to pay the 
“ regular wages ” of t]*e hoaoumhle trade ; but if 
the letter be t^e case, as I strongly giispect it is, 
fifMugh some of the masters seem to be more 
‘‘gi’asping” than the rest — tint in the paucity of 
returns on this matter, it is difficult to state 
positiveW whether the jirice paid for the labour of 
the working scavager is in all the parishes propor- 
tional to tlie prlte paid to the employes for the 
j work (a most important fact to be solved) — 

' if, hou'ever, I Apeat, the decrease of the wages be 
mainly due to the decrease in the sums ^ven for 
the performance of the contract, then the parishes 
are to blame for seeking to get their work done 
^ at the expense of the wooing men. 

.The fontract system of work, I find, necessarily 
tends to this diininution of the men’s earnings in a 
trade. OlfeT a certain quantity of work to the 
lowest bidder, an 'the coinpontion will assuredly 
be .maintained n t vie opivatt^f s expense. It is 
idle to expect that, as a genftral rule, traders will 
take less than the ordinary rate of profit. Hence, 
h^who underbids will usually be found to under- 
pay. . This, indeed, is almost a necessity of the 
system, and one whiclf the parochial functionaries 
Aiore than all others should j>e guarded against — 
seeing that a decrease ol the operative’s Wages can 
but be attendeif with an increase of the very 
paupi'rs, and consequently of the parochial ex- 
penses, which they are striving to reduce. 

A labourer, in order to be S'»^l#>buppoeiing*fifi?? 
avoid becoming a “burden” on the parish, re- 
quires sonietliing more tkiy^v^^are subsistence- 
money in remuneration for his labour, and yet 
this is generally the mode by which we test the 
svjjlciencg of wages. “ A man can live veiy com- 
fortably upon that ! ” is the exclamation of those 
who have seldom thoui»Rt upon what constitutes 
the minimum of self-support in this count^ 3 ^ A 
man’s wages, to prevent pauperism, should include, 
besides present subsistence, what Dr. Chalmers 
has called “ hii? secondaries; ” viz , a sufficiency to 
pay for his maintenance ; 1st, during the slack 
season; 2nd, w'hen'out of employment; 3rd, 
when ill ; 4th, when old*. If insufficient to do 
Theie itxrms wages must include to prevent pau- 
perism^ even nvith pmmdence. But this is only on the 
supposition that the labourer is unmarried; if married, 
however, and having a family, then his wages should 
melpde, moreover, the keep m' at leMt three eiara per- 
jons, as well as the educatidnof the^ddren. If not, 
one of two results is self-evident— either the wife must 
toil, to the neglect of her young ones, and they be 
illowed to rim about and pick their morsds and-educa- 
tuMi, as 1 have before said, out of the gutter, or else the 
whole family must be transferred to the care of the parish. 
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this, it is erident that the man at such times must 
seek parochial relief; and it Ts by the reduction of 
wages down to bare subsistence, that the cifeap 
employers of the present^^^*/ shift the burden of 
supporting their labourers when unemployed on 
to the parish; thus virtually perpetuating the, 
allowance system or relief in aid of wages under 
the old Poor Law. Formerly the mode qf hVing' 
labourers was by the J^’ear, eo that the employer 
bound to maintain, the men when miemploycd. 
But now journey-\^ork, or hiring by the day, pre- 
vails, /ind the labourers being paid — and that mere 
subsistence-money — only when wantedf are ne- 
cessitated to became either paupers or thieves 
when their services rre n* longer required. It is, 
moreover, thi§ change from yearl^’to daily Iprings, 
and the cohsequent discarding of men when-*'^ 
longer required, that has partly caused the immense 
mais of surplus labourers, who are continually 
vagabondizing through the country begging or 
stealing as they go — men for whom there is hut 
some two or three weeks’ work <;^har\e.sting, hop- 
picking, and the like) throughout the year. 

That there is, however, a lai^e system »of /oA- 
pursued hy the contractor's tor the house-aust 
and cleansing of the streets, there cannot be the 
least doubt. The minute I have cited at page 21b 
gives us a slight insight^nto the system of combi-'' 
nation existing among the employers, and the ex- 
traordinary fluctuations in the jirices obtained bj" 
the contractors would lead to the notion that the 
business was more a system of gambling than 
trade. The following ceturh/*liave lieen procured 
by Mr. Cochrane within the last few days -- 

‘ Average yearly cost of cleansing 
the whole of the public ways witliin • 

the City of London, indulging the re- 
moval of dust, ashes, &c., from tlie 
houses of thtt inhabitants, for eight 
years, terminating at Michacln^is in 
the yeai 1S50 .... £4,643 

Square yards of carriage-way, esti- 

at ^ . . . , 430,000 

^n3re ’yards of.footway, estimated 
nt . . . . . 300,000 

A more specftic and later return is as follows : — 



Received 
for Dust. 

£ s. d. 

Paid for 
cleansing, &c. 

£ s. d. 

( Streets not 

1845 

. 0 

0 

0 . 

^833 2 

0 

; cleansed 

1846 

13o4 

6 

0 . 

6034 6 

0 

daily. 

1847 

4455 

5 

0 . 

8014c 2 

0 

Streets 

1848 

1328 

15 

0 . 

7226 1 

‘ 6 

cleansed 

1849 

. 0 

0 

0 . 

7486 11 

6 

daily. 

1850 

. 0 

0 

0 . 

6779 16 

0 


From the above return,” says Mr. Cochrane, 
it i^y be inferred that the annual sums paid 
for cleansing in each year of 1844 and, 1843 did 
net exceed 2281Z., as this would make the 
®^ght years’ avdThge ciitculation of 4643^.” 

Since the streets have been cleansed daily, it 
will be seen that the average has Jbeen 7188L 
The smallest amount, in 1846,* was 6034L; and 


the largest, in 1847, 8014L; which was a sudden 
increase of 1980^. 

Here, then, We perceive an immediate increase in 
the price paid for scavaging between 1846 and 
1847 of nearly 83 per cent., and since the wages 
of th5 workmen "vvere not proportionately increased 
in the latter year by the employers, itfollows that 
the profits of the contractors must have been 
augmented to thC t enormona extent. The only 
effectual mode of preventing this system of jobbing 
being perse verei^jn', at ih^ expense o^i\e porJe- 
men, is by the insertion of a clause iocach parish 
contract similar V) that introdii?pd by the Com- 
missioners of Sewers — that af least a fair living 
rate of wages shall b^ paid by each contractor to 
the men employed by him. This may be an in- 
terference with the* frecdopi of labour, according 
to the economists’ cant ” langnagp, but at least 
it is a restriction of the tyranny of capital, for free 
labour means, when literally translated, the unre- 
stricted use of capital, which is (especially when 
the moral standard of trade is not of the highest 
cliaracter) perhaps tlie greatest evil with w^hich a 
State can be afflicted. 

Let me now speak of the Scurf lahonrers. ^’he 
moral and social characteristics (if the working 
scavagers wlio labour for a lower rate of hire do 
not materially differ from those of the better paid 
and morq regularly employed body, unless, perhaps, 
in this respect, that there are among them a j^reater 
proportion of the “ casuals,” or of men reared to 
the pursuit of other callings, and driven by want, 
misfortune, or misconduct, to “ s^'cep the streets ; ” 
and not only that, but to. regard the “leave to 
toil ” in such a capacity a boon. These constitute, 
as it were, flie cheap labourers of this trade. 

Among the parties concerned in the lower- 
priced scavaging, are the ucual criminations. The 
parish authorities will not put up any longer with 
the extortions of the contractors. The contractors 
cannot put up any longer with the stinginess^of 
the parishes. The rvor/emg scavagers, upon whose 
shoulders the bin then falls the heaviest — as it does 
in all depreciated tradings — grumble at both. 1 
cannot aver, however, that I found among the men 
that bitter hatred qf their masters which F found 
actnatwg the mass of operative tailors, shoemakers, 
dressmakers, &c., towaid the slop capitalists who 
employed theA. « 

1 haAie pointed out in what tlie “scurf” treat- 
ment of the labourers Was chiefly manifested — in 
extra work for inferior pay; in doing eight or 
nine days’ work in six ; and in being paid for only 
six ijays’ labour, and not always at the ordinary rate 
even for the lighter toil — not 2s. 8d., but 2s. 6d. or 
even | s. Ad. a day. vjjo the wealthy, this 2di oT Ad. 
a day may seem but a trifling matter, but I heard a 
working scavager (formerly a house-painter) put it 
in a strong light : “ that 3d* or Ad. a day, sir, is 
a poor family’s rent.” The rent^ I may observe, 
as ^ result of my inquiries among tl;e more decent 
classes of labourers, is often the pfimary con- 
sideration : You see, sir, we must have a roof 
over our beads.” 

A scavager, working for a 6curf master, gave 
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ae the following account He wai a middle-dged 
nan, decently dressed, for when I saw him, he 
vas in hia » Sunday clothes,” and was quiet in his 
ones, even when he spoke bitterly. 

“ My -father,” he said, was once in business 
s a butch^ but he failed, an^ was afterwards 
. journeyman butcher, but very much respected, 
know, and I n^d to job and help him. 0 dear 
es ! I can read and write, but Ijbave very seldom 
3 write, only I thiiTk one nevir forgets it, it ’a 
ke leapiijig to swhp, that w^; and J read 
Dmetimes af’toffee-shops. My lather died rather 
iidden, and me ,^nd a brother diad to look out. 
ly brother waS old«r than me, he was 20 or 21 
len, and he went ',for a soldier, I believe to some 
f the Ingees, but I ’ve never heard of him since, 
got a place in a kn|wjker’8 ^’ard, but I dic^i’t 
ke it at all, it^was so confining , and should have 
ooked it, only I left it honourable. I can’t call 
5 mind how long that’s back, perhaps 16 or 18 
ears, but I knedv there was some stir at the time 
aout having the streets and yards cleaner. A 
an called and had some talk with the governor, 
id says he, says the governor, says he, Mf 
ou want a handy lad with his besom, and 
3 ^ good for nothing ^Ise ’ — but that was his 
immon — * hers ’s your man ; ’ so I was engaged 
i a young sweeper at lOs. a week. I worked 
i Hackney, but I heard so much about railways, 
lat I saved roy money up to 10s., and^ popped 
iledged] a suit of mourning I ’d got after my 
ther’s death for 22s., and got to York, both on 
Qt and with lifts. I soon got work on a rail ; 
lere was great ^11 for rails then, but I don’t 
low how long it 's since, and I was a navvy fov 
X or seven years, or better. Then l^came back 

London. I don’t know just what made me 
ime back, InU I was restless, and I thought I 
*uld get work as ei*y in London as in the 
•untry, but I couldn’t. I brought 21 gold 
vereigns with me to London, twisted in my fob 
r safeness, in a wash-leather bag. They didn’t 
St so long as they ought to. I didn’t care for , 
inking, only when I was in company, but I was 
little too gay. One night I spent over 12 a'. in j 
.0 St. Helena Hardens at Rotherhithe, and that I 
rt of thing soon makes moij^y show taper. I 
It some work with a rubbish carter, a rtgular 
urf. I made only about 85. a week under him, 
r he didn’t want me this half day ?>r that wdiole 
ty, and if I said anything, he told me L might 
1 arid be d — d, he could *get plenty such, and I 
ivew he could. I got on then with a gangsman 
knew, a,t street-sweeping. I had 15 j)\ a week. 
It not regular work, but when the work wejj,’n’t 
gula]^ I had 2s. 8(/. a day. f then worked , 
ider another master ‘for 14*'. a week, ani was ; 
ten abused that I wasn’t better dresse*, for | 
lough that there master paid low wages, he was ; 
3xed if his mepi didn^t look decent in the streets. ; 
’ve heard that lie said he paid the best of w«es 
hen €isked i^Jbout it. I had another job after 
Jat, at 16«:, and then I65. a week, with a con- | 
ttctor as had a wharf ; but a black nigger slave 
as riever slaved as I was. I’ve worked all night, 
hen it ’s been very moonlight, in loading a barge. 


arid I ’ve worked until three and four in the 
morning, that way, and then me and another man 
slepi an hour or two in a shed , as Joined his 
atables, and then mu$t^o at it again. Some of 
these masters is ignorant, and treats men like dirt, 
,btit this one was always civil, and made his 
|, people be civil. But, Lord, I hadn’t a rag left to 
my bacl^ Everything was wbm to bits in such 
hard work, and then I got the sack. I was on 

for Mr. next. He ’s.a jolly good ’un. jf, 

was onjy on for him temp’ry, but I was told it 
was for temp’ry when I went,fo I can’t comjilain. 

I ’m out flf work this week, but I ’ve bad some 
jobs from a butcher, and I ’m going to work again 
on Monday. I don’t kisow what wages. The 
gangsnjen said tlley ’d see what I coqld^do. It ’ll 
155 ., I expect, and over-work if it ’s I 65 . 

Yes, I like a pint of beer now and then, and 
one requires it, but I don’t get drunk. I dusted 
fur a fortnight once while a man was ill, and got 
more beer and twopences give me than I do in a 
year now; aye, t'jsice as much. My mate and me 
was always very civil, and people has >said, 

‘ there a good fellow, just sweep together this 
bit of rubbish in the yard here, and off with it.’ 
That was beyond our duty, but we did it. I 
have very little night-work, only for one master ; 

’s a sweep as well. I ^et 25. 3d, a job for it. 
Yea, there ’s mostly something to drink, but you 
camt dera'and nothing. Night-work’s nothing, ;^ 8 ir; 
no more ain’t a knacker’s yard. 

I pay 25. a week rent, but I ’m washed for 
and Jound soap as’^^lL JVIyJandlady takes in 
washing, and when her husbamd, for they ’re an 
old couple, has the rheumatics, I make a trifle by 
carrying out the clothes on a barrow, and Mrs, 
Smith goes with them and sees to the delivery. 

I ’ve my own furniture.* 

Well, I don’t know what I spend in my living 
in a week. I have a bit of meat, ot a saveloy or 
two, or a slice ofr bacon every day, mostly when 
I ’ll! at work. I sometimes make my own meals 
ready in my room. No, I keep no accounts. 
There ’d be very little use or pleasi^re in cU)in§» ii^ 
when one has so little to count. ^ When I ’m past 
work, I suppose I must go to ^i^^i^-vrorkhouse. I 
sometimes wish I ’d gone for a s^ier when I was 
young enough. I shouldn’t have minded going 
abroad. I d have liked it better than not, for / 
liie to he about ; yes, I like a change. 

I go to chapel every Sunday night, and have 

regularly since Mr. (the^butcher) gave me 

this cast-off suit. I promised him I would when 
1 got the togs. • 

Things wouM bo well enough with me if I ’d 
constant work and fair pay. „ I don't know what 
makes wages so low. *1 suppose it 's rich people 
trying to get all the money they can, and caring 
nothing for poor men’s rights, and poor men ’s 
sometimes forced to undersell one another, 'cause 
half a loaf you know, sir, is better than rio'^ bread 
at aiy’ (a proverb, by the v^y, which has wrought 
no little mischief ). ^ . 

. In conclusion, I may remark, that although I was 
told, in the :§rst instance, there was sub-letting in 
street sweeping, I could not hear of any facts to 
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ph>ve it. I wafr told, indeed, by ^ gentlemati who 
took great intereat in paroehisd raattere, with a> 
view to “rdTorma” in them, that such a thing 
mo«t improbable, for if a auJ?i*i;tictor aubdet any of 
his work it would soon become known, and ae it 
would be evident that the work could be accom- 
plished at a lower ra,te, the contractor would be in 
a worse poskion for his next contract. 

Ofi THK SmEBX-SwifiljPING MACHINE, AND THE 
STREET-SwEHPKUa EMPLOYED WITH IT. 

Untiiv the introduction of the machines now 
seen in London, I believe that no m?;cliaincal 
contrivances for 8wee])nig the streets had been 
attempted, all such w^rk Using executed by manual 
labour, an^ /iinploying throughout tho IJmted 
Kingdom a great number of the jioor. The stretii 
sweeping machine, therefore, fissuines an import- 
ance as another instance of the displacement, or 
attempted disjilacemeiit, of the labour of man by 
the mechanism of an engine. 

The street-sweeping machineit, were introduced 
into London about five years ago, after ha\ing 
been previously used, under the /iianageme^U of a 
company in Manchester, the inventor and maker 
being Mr. Whitworth, of that place. The novelty 
and ingenuity of the apparatus soon attracted 
public attention, and for^ihe first week (»r two tl 
vehicular street-sweeper was accompanied in ^ts > 
progress by a crowd of admiring and inquisi- 
tive pedestrians, so easily attratfed togetlior in 
the metropolis. In the fir'«t instance the nijichiiies i 
were driven through tlko stre^ merely to display ! 
their mode and pother of work, and the drivers i 
and attmidants not imfrequently came into contact | 
with the regular scavagers, when a brisk inter- | 
change of street wit took place, the populace j 
often enough encouraging both sides. At present ; 
the ^street-sweeping machine proceeds on its Inn* o( , 
operation as Ifttle noticed, except by visitors, apd | 
foreigners especially, as any otlfer vehicle. Tho j 
body of the sweeping maehine, although the sizes ^ 
may not' all be imiform, is about 5 feet in length, 
'Un^2 fi»et 8 inehes or 3 fi-et in width , the height is 
about 5 feet 6 inclres or (3 feet, and the lorm that of 
a covered cart, rounded top. Tiie sides of 

the exterior are of cast iron, the top being of 
wood. At the binder part of the cait is fixed the 
sweeping-muclune itseli, covered by sloping boards 
which descend from tlie top of the can, projecting 
slightly behind the vehicle to the ground ; under 
the sloping boards is an endless chain of bru-hes a.s 
wide as the cart, 16m number, placed at equal 
distances, apd so "arranged, tthat when made to 
revolve, each brush in turn passesMver the ground, 
sweeping the mud along with it to the bottom 
sloping board, and so caiT\ iftg it up to the interior 
of the cart. The chain of brushes is set m mo- 
tion, over the surface of the paiement, by the 
agenfy of three cog wheels of cast iivin ; these are 
Worked by the rotation of the wheels of the cart!;, 
the cogs acting^ iipon^the spindles to whicl^ the 
brooms are attached. The spindles, blushes, and 
the sloped boards can be raised or lowered by the 
winding of an instrument called the biv»om winder ; 
or J tho whole can be locked. The brooms^aro 


raised when ahy adclSvity is to be swepV 
lowered ak a declivity, ^he vehicld must be 
water4igh.t in oiiler to contain the slop.* 

When full the machinb holds about half a eprt 
load or half a ton of dirt; this is emptied by 
letting down tho b^ck in the manner o^^ttap door. 
If the contents be solid, they have to be forked 
out; if more sloppy, thej^are ^‘shot” out, as froth 
a cart, t^e intono^enerally being roiiglily scraped 
to coiupletB the ernptying, * 

The districts wjaich have yet been qbwmsed by 
the machmes are what may be considtrt-ed a govern- 
ment domain, beiiig the public thoroughfares under 
the contiol of the Coinmissitners of the Woods 
and Forests, running from Westminster Abbey to 
the. Kegent-circus in Piccadilly, and including 
Sprjng-gardens, Caflton-gay^dens, and a portion of 
the West Stiaiid, where they were ^irst employed 
m London ; they have been used also in parts of 
the City ; and are at present emjdoyed by the 
parish of St. Martm-m-the-Fiekls,*' The company 
by whom the mechanical stieet-sweepiiig business 
IS carried on employ 12 machines, 1 water carts, 
19 horses, and 24 men. They have also the use, 
but not the sole use, of two whatls and barges 
at Wliitelnars and MiUbank. The machines 
altogether collect about 3U cart-loa<ii of street-dirt 
a day, which is equivalent to four or five barge- 
loads m a week, it all were boated. Two barges 
per weel^ aie usually sent to Ptoch ester, the other? 
up the river to Fulham, kc. The avcinge price is 
4)7. Kk’. to 07. per barge loud, but when, the freight 
has been clnetiy dung, as much as 87. has been 
paid for it by a farmer. • 

» The street-sweeping machine seems to have 
commanded ^the apjirobation of the (jcneral Board 
ot Health, although the Board’s expression ofapprn- 
v.il IS not witlioiit qualification. ‘M2ven that effi- 
cient and economical implcVaeiit,” says one of the 
ilepi>rts, “ the street-sweeping machine, leaves 
much tilth between the interstices of the stores 
and .some on the surface.” One might have ima- 
gined, however, that an efficient and economical 
implomont would not have left this “much filth” 
in Its course ; but the Board, I presume, spoke 
compaiativejy. 

The reason of %ha circumscribed adoption of 
the nifu;binc* — 1 say it with some reluctance, but 
from concurrent testimony — appears to bes that it 
does not sAveep Sufficiently clean; It sweeps the 
surface, ♦but only the surface ; not cleansing what 
tlie scavagers call ttnf “ nicks’' and “ holes,” 
and tho Board of Health the “ interstices,” in 
the pavement. 

Wne man is obliged to go along with each ma- 
chine, to SAveep the ridge of dirt invariably left at 
tho ejf'ge of the tra*k of the vehicle into Ae line 
of th'^ next machine, so that it may be;,“ licked up.” 
In fine weather this work is often light enough^ It 
i» tjlso the occupation of the accompanying^ scavager 

wa^s into the direct course of the m|ichine> for the 
brushes are of no service along such slopSl ; }re mttst 
also sweep out the contents of any hole or hoUW 
there may be in the streets-^ as; i« freqtjentiy the 
case- when the pavement has been disturbed in the 
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ttayiirg ob r^a?xing of the ga« or waiter pi^a*. 
rul for this arrangemewt, I. was, tol 4 , the brushes, 
aithi paaa clean over” such places, or only dia- 
wh Wathout cleaxmg. away the dirt. Indeed 
cegttiiudtiea of any„ kind in the pavement are 
^eat ohstructions to the efficiency of tlie street- 
yeepiag mfiehins'. 

There are sonie places, moreover, wholly un- 
veepabla^ by the machine ; in *any parU of »St. 
iiartin’a parish, for instance, tliere are locahtiea 
here the machine cannot be introduced ^ such 
?e — St/jJaftinVcourt? the flagged ways about 
10 National Gallfery; and the ajipruach, alongside 
le church, to the^Lowth^r Aicade ; tlie pave- 
lent surrounding the founfcAms which iidorn the 
noblest site m Europe , ” and u variety of 
leys, passages, yards, and no^jnor streets, which 
iust be cleansed by inifliual labour. 

In fair weatfior, again, water carts are indispen- 
ible before machine svvee})ing, for if the ground 
3 merely dry atid dusty, the set of biooiiis will 
3t bite.” 

We now come to estimate the 'tdatttr Vi/lius of 
•M mcc/ocjNval and 'tnaitnud labour f'})j)licd (o the 
aoayi.iit) <f tike, siredA. The average progiess of 
sticct-sweepiiig niacijine, in tlie execution of 
le scavagers’ x^oik, is about two miles an hour It 
ust not be supposed, however, that two stieets 
ich a mile in length, could be swept in one liour ; 
ir to do this the vehicle w'ould hav e to travi 1 up and 
own those streets as many times as thft streets 
*e wider than the machine. The m.ichines, 
nue times two, sometimes three or four, follow 
ongside each otl^efs tracks in sweeping a street, 

> aa to leave no part uusui'iit. Tnus, supposing 
street half a mile long and nine ^ards wide, and 
lat each machine swept a breadth *of a yard, 
ien tbi'ee such macliines, diiveri once up, and 
ice again down, and fj^ice more u[i siuh a street, 


would cleanae it in thtee quarters of an hour,. To 
do this by manual labour in. the same or nearly 
thgisame time,, wuuld require the exertions of fivu 
nierf. Each m.'ichint^haa been computed to have 
mechanical power equtfl to the industry of live 
street-sweepers ; and such, from the above compuia- 
*tioii, w'ould appear to be the fact I do not include 
^hc drivers in this enumeratifni, as of course the 
horse ii? tlie scavagera' cart, and in the machine 
require alike the cate^of man and there is to 
each vehicle (whether mechanical or not) one hamd 
(besides the carman) to sweejj after the ordinary 
work. Meuce every two men with the niacMiie do 
the woik of seven men by loind. 

’llavnig, then, ascertained^ the relative values 
of tlie two fo%;es employed in cleansing tlie 
let me now proceed to set foi^h what is 
‘^^the economy of labour” resulting from the use 
of the sweeping machine. Jii the following table 
arc given the number of men at present engaged 
by the niiichiue company in the cleansing of those 
dnstricts wlieie tb^j niachiiie is m opetation, as well 
as the annual amount of wages paid to the ma- 
chine labouivrs ;« these facts are then collocated 
with tlfe number of manual labourers that would 
be icMpiired to do the same work under the 
ordinary coiitiact system (assuming every two 
^Iftiliourers with the macjtine to do the work of 
seven labouiers by hand), as widl as the amount of 
wi^es tlift.t would be paid to such manual labourers ; 
and finally, the number of men and amount of 
wages under the one system of street-cleansing is 
subtracted from thc'^'^ther,^ in-order to arrive at 
the tiumber of street-swoepersrat present displaced 
by niachiiie labour, and the aimiiul loss in wages 
to the men .so displaced ; or, to speak economically, 
the* last column repieseiits the amount by wdiich 
the AVag(‘ Fund ot t]ie street-sweepers is di- 
minished by the employment of the mucliiue. 


^ABLE SHOWING THE DIFFEIIENCE BETWEEN THE NTJMBEll OF MEN AT 
• PRESENT ENGAGED IN STREET-S WEEPING BY* MACHINES, AND THE 
^NHMBER THAT WOULD BE REQUIRED To SWEEP THE SAME DISTRICTS 
BY HAND, TOGETHER WITH THE ANNUAL AxYOUNT OF ^^AGES ACCRU^^’ 
ING TO EACH. 



1 ]N^u*hmc Labou]^ 

Manual 

Labour. 

Difference. 

Districts. 

Number 
, of Men 
, eiiiployed to 
attend 
i Maehirie.s, 

1 

Annual Wage 
req*;jved 
by Maelune 
Men, at lo«. 
u VVeeK. 

N umber of - 
men that 
would be re- 
HUiretl to 
sweep (he 
Stieei» by Ma- 
nual labour. 

Annual 
Wages that 
would be ic- 
ceived by 
Manual La- 
bourers, at 
j a Wejfk. 

] Number 
* of 

, Men displaced 
by Mc#hine- 
Work. 

Annual Loss 
in Wages to 
Man mil 
Labourers by 
Mathme- 
work. 

it. 3fartiu’s-in-the ■; 
Fields . . ‘ J 

1 

H - 

L 1 

382 

i 

23 

1 k 

iC s. 

1092 (I 

20 

£ 5. 

7 59 4 

legent-streefc and j 


\ 

1 


I 


PaU-niali (see * 

table, p. 214)* .J 
HEot places, con- I 
Woods 

aii^ ]^ores4» . 

1 ; 

r ^ 

4pa 1 

) 

16G 8 

42 1 

.■V 1 

1G3S 0 

54G 0 

30 

^ 10 ^ 

I 

\ 1138 16 

379 1^ 

• 

Total;.. . 

1 24 

998 8 

84 

• 3276 0 

60 

2277 12 
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' Hence, we perceive that no lees than 60 street- 
sweepers are d^eprived of work by the street-sweep- 
ing machine, and that the gross Wage Fund of |he 
men is diminished by th^ employment of me- 
chanical labour no less than 22771. per annum. 

But let us suppose the street-sweeping machine 
to come into general use, and all the men who are 
at present employed hy the contractors, bo^h large 
and small, to sweep the street by hand to be super- 
se^d by it, what would be the result? how much 
money would the manual labourers be deprived of 
per nnijum, and how^any self-supporting labourers 
would be pauperized thereby ? The Ibllowing 
table will show us : in the first compartment 


given beloi*^ we have the number of manual 
labpurers employed throughout London by the 
large and small contractors, and the amount of 
wages annually received by them* ; in the second 
compartment is given the number of men that 
would be required to sweep the same districts by 
, the machine, and the amount of wageslhat would 
be received by them at the present rate ; and the 
third and last confcartment shows the gross num- 
ber of hands thaf would bd displaced, and the 
annual Ipss that \jjould accr^p to the opejatives by 
the substitution of mechanical for mdnual labour 
In the sweeping o£ the streets. 


TABLE SHOWING THE DLFFERE^TCE BETWEEN THE NUMBER OF CONTRAC- 
TORS’ MEN AT PRESENT EMPLO¥LI) TO SWEEP THE STREETS BY HAND, 
AND THE NUMBER THAT WOULD BE REQUIRED TO SWEEP ^HE SAME 
DISTRICTS BY MACHINE WORK, TOGETHER! WITH THE AMOUNT OF 
WAGES ACCRUING TO EACH. 










Manual Labour. 

j Machine Labour. 

j Difference. 


Number of 
Men at pre- 
sent employed 
by Contractors 
t<f sweep the 
streets. 

Annual Wages 
leceived by 
^ontraetori’ 
Men for 
sweeping the 
Streets, at l.'is. 
a ^'eek. « 

[ Number of 
Machine Men 
[that would be 

1 required to 
iVi attend the 

1 .Street - sweep- 
ing Machines. 

Annual W ages 
that would be 
received by 
Machine Men, 
at Ids. a 
Week. 

Number of ’ 
Men that 
w 6 uld be dis- 
placed by* 
Machine- 
work. 

Annual I-oss 
that woufd 
accrue to 
Manual 
Labourers by 
Machine- 
work. 

Districts at present 1 
swept by large | 
contractors (see*' I 
table, p. 214) .J 
Districts swept by 1 
small contractors . j 

1 

i 202 

13 

-f' 

£ s. 

• 

10,218 *0 

607 € 

r 

76 

4 

£ S. 

3120 0 

* ICO 8 

r-*" o 

CO 

r-i 

£ ' s. 

7098 0 

340 12 

Total . 

275 

10,726 0 

79 

3280 8 

« 196 

7438 12 


Here we find that nearly 200 men would be 
pauperized, losing upwards of 70001, per annum, 
if the street-sweeping machine came into general 
use throughout Lwidon. But, before the intro- 
duction of machim, the thoroughfares of St. 
Martin's parish were swept only once a week in 
dry weather, and three times a week in sloppy 
weather, and since the introduction of the machines 
they have been swept daily ; allowing, therefore, 
the extra cleansing to brfve arisen from the extra 
cheapness of the mpphine work — though it seems 
to have been the result of improved sanatory re- 
gulations, for in parts where the madune has not 
been used the same alteration ha? taken place — 
making such allowance, however, it may, per- 
haps, be fair to say, that fue same increase of 
cleansing would take place throughout London; 
that is to say, that the streets would be swept by 
the machines, were they generally used, twice as 
often as they are fat present by hand. At this 
rate 168 machine men^ instead of 79 as a||ove 
calcula^^ed, wouTE be required for the work ; so 
that, reckoning for the increased employnSent which 
might arise from the increased cheapness of the 
work, we see that, were the street-sweeping ma- 


chines used throughout the metropolis, nearly llO 
of the 275 manual labourers now employed at 
scavaging by the large and small contractors, 
wmuld be thrown out of work, and deprived of no 
I less a sum than 4680^. per annum. 

I This amount, of cojjrse, the parishes would pocket, 

I minus liie sum that it would cost them to keep the 
displaced scuvagers as paupers, so that in this 
instance, at lealjt, we perceive that, however great a 
benefit cheapness may be to the wealthy classes, to 
the poorer classes it is fan* from being of the same 
advantageous character ; for, just as much as^the 
rate-payers are the gainers in the matter of street- 
cleansing must the labourers be the losers — the 
economy of labour in a trade where there are too 
i many ^bourers already, and where the quantity of 
work <loe8 not admit of indefinite increase, meamng 
simpjly the increase of pauperismf . 

* f have estimated the whole at l&j. a week the year 
thrcAgh, gangers, “honourablemen,” regular hands and 
all, lo as to allow for the diminished receipts of, the 
casual hands. 

t The usual argument In favour of roacHIheryi vjz., 
that “ by reducing prices it extends the market, and so, 
causing a greater demand for the commodities, Induces a , 
greater quantity of employment,’' would also be m 
argument in favour of over population, since this, by 
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The as connected witli the 

sweepinjtf-macbine work, requires but a brief de- 
tail, as S presents nO new features. The majority 
of the 'machine men may be described as having 
been ‘^general (unskilled) labourers” before they 
enjbarked in their present pursuits : labourer for. 
buiiders, ^brick-makers, rubbish-rtirters, the docks. 

Among them there is but one^ho was Jarought 
up as a mechanic ; the others fiave all been la- 
bourers, brick-makers, and what I heard called 

barrovV-'^-kers” on*railways,<the lattef being 
the most numerous. 

Employment is obtained by Application at the 
wharfs. There is^nothing of the character of 
a trade society among the machine-men ; nothing 
in the way of benefit or sick clqbs, unless the men 
choose to enrol themstlves in a general heiftfit 
society, of whi^h t did not hear one instance. 

The payment is by the Aveek, jaiid without- 
drawback in the guise or disguise of fines, or 
similar inflictions for the use of tools, &c. ; the 
payment, moreover, is always in money. 

The only perquisite is in the case of anything 
being found i^ the streets ; but the rule as to 
pel^uisites seems to be altogether an understand- 
ing among the |iien. TAe disposal of what may 
be picked up in the streets appears, moreover, to 
be very much in the discretion of the picker up. 
If anything be found in the contents of the 
vehicle, when emptied, it is the perquisite of the 
driver, who is also the unloadcr ; he, however, 
is expected to treat the men on the same beat” 
out of any such ^'treasure trove,” when the said 
-treasure is consiJerable enough to justify such 
bounty. Odd sixpences, shillings, or copper coin, 

I was informed, Avere found almost 6vcry Aveek, 
but I could ascertain no gencial u\er.ige. One 
man, some time ago, found a purse inside the velii- 
cle containing 20.^., and “ spent it out and out all 
on hisself,” in a carouse of three days. He lost his 
situation in consequence. 

The number of men employed by the company 
in this trade is 24, and these perform all the Avork 
required in tiie driving and attendance upon the 
machines in the street, in loading the barges, 
grooming the horses, &c. There is, indeed, a 
Twenty-fifth man, but he is a^lacksmith, lyid his 
wages of Aveekly are included in the estimate 
as to wear and tear given beloAv^ fot he shoes the 
horses and repairs the machines. 

The rate pf wages paiji by the machine com- 
pany is 165. a week, so that the full amount of 
wages is paid to the men. 

But though the company cannot be ranked ^ 
among the grinders of the scavaging tyade^ ‘/hey 
must bto placed among ** the drivers.” 

cheapening, labour must have the same elfect as il 
nery on prices, and, consequently (according to the ^ 


work, is hirrely extensible, surely it cannot but be an in|hry 
In those calUng» where the quantity oftvwk is fixed. Such 
is the fact with the sawing of wood, the reaping of com, 
the threshing of corn, the sweeping of the streets, &c., 
apd h^nce the evil of mechanical l^our applied to such 
trades. 


HI 

I am assured, by those who are familiar with 
such labour, that the 24 men employed by the ma- 
chine masters do the work of upwards of 30 in the 
horfcurable trade, with a corresponding saving to 
their employers, frorU an adherence to the main 
point of the scurf system, the overworking of the 
•men Avithout extra payment. 

\ It has been before stated that, in dry, weather, 
the roafis require to be watered before being 
swept, so that the brushes may hite. In sumnmr 
the machine-men somefimeA commence this pdrt 
of theif business at three in>the morning ; and 
at the otlier periods of the year, sometimes at early 
morning, Avhen moonlight. In summer the houfs 
of labour in the streets are from three, four, five, 
or six fti the moi||ping, tolialf-^st four in the after-, 
j..no()n;^in Avinter, from light to light; and after 
’^reet there may be yard and barge work. 

The saving by this scurf system, then, is : — - 

30 men (honourable trade), 

16.V. Aveekly .£1248 yearly. 

24 men (scurf-frade) doing 
same Avork), 165^AveekIy . . 998 „ 

Saving to capitalist and 

loss to labourer £250 „ 

/ • 

It now but remains to sum up the capital, 
imfomc, And expenditure of the machiiie-scaAmging 
trade. 

The cost of a street-sweeping machine is 501. 
to GO/., Avitli an additional 51.^ 5.?. for the set of. 
brodms. The Avear and tear, of these machines 
are very considerable. A man Avhp had the 
care of one told me that Avhen there was a 
lief^^y stress on it lie had known the iron 
cogs of the inner A^ieels ''go rattle, rattle, 
snap, snap,” until it became difficult to proceed 
Avnh the work. The brooms, too, in hard 
Avoik and '‘clogjgy” Aveather, are apt to snap 
short, and in the regular course of wear 
have to be renewed every four or five weeks. 
The sets of brooms nre of bass, wprked strongly* 
with copper Avire. The wliolefapparatus can be 
unscrewed and taken to pieces, 4;o be cleaned or 
repaired. The repairs, indep<Jl!idently of the 
rencAval of the brooms, have been calculated at 
7L yearly each machine. The capital invested, 
then, in twelve street-SAVoeping machines, in the 
horses, and Avhat may fc« considered the appur- 
tenances of the trade, together with the yearly 
expenditure, may be thus calcjilated : — 

• # 

Capital oe* STKEET-SwEEPiNa MAonijfu 
Trade. 

12 machines, 601. each £720 

12 sets of brooms, 51. 5s. each set . 68 

19 horses, 25/. each 476 

4 water-carts, 20/. each . ■ . . . 80f 

1% sets of harness (newk 71. each set 183 

4 barges, 50/. each gOO 

£1671 
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^4 <in«n, a6s. weekly 

£998 

120 wts of brooms for 12 machines, 


4t >per let 

48^0 

Wear arid tear, &c. (15 cent.) , 

2li5 

Keep of 19 horses, lOw. each weekly 

494 

Itent (say) 

150 • 

Clerk (say) . * 

100 ; 

Interest on capital, at 10 per cent. . 

‘‘ 170 

V 

£2674 

In^, this calculation I have included 

wear and 


tear of the whole of the implements of h:he stock- 
in-trade, &c., taking that of the brooms on the 
most moderate estiil'ate. < According to tjie scalo 
of payment ^by the parisli of Si. Manin^.(vvhich , 
is now 1000/, per anmim) the probable receipts 
a single year will be : — ■ 

Yeaiily liECEirTy. 

£ s. fl. 

For hire of 12 machines . . 2500 0 0 

200 barge-loads of manure, 

X>L 15if. per barge . . . . 1150 10 0 

• 

3f!50 10 0 
Yearly expenditure 2674 0 0 

Profit 076 10 0 

Of the Cleansing op the Streets by Pauper 
Labour. ^ 

TTnber the head* of iLhe several modes ancLoha- 
racteristics of streeVclcansing, 1 stated at p. 207 
of the present volume that tliero were no less 
than four distinct kinds of lahoitiers einployi^^l in 
the scavaging of the public thoroughfares of the 
metropolis. These were 

1. Tlie self-supporting manual labourers 

2. The selV-supporting niacliine labourers. 

■ 3. The pauper lahourers. ' 

4. The “philanthropic” labourers 

I have alte.ady het forth the distinguishing 
‘'features of th^ fij^st two of these diHercnt oiders 
of workmen in connection with the scaN aging 
trade, and nov^njilMcoed in due order to treat of 
the characteristics of the third. 
aij Tktf . subiect of paiqier labour geneially is one 
weather, and sn’t/LViili topics that the social pliilo- 
they have been swept daily ; i.* T-ossUde however 
the extra cleansing to hrfve arisen from the 
cheapness of the muchine work — though it seema 
to have been the result of improved sanatory re- 
gulations, for in parts where the maclune has not 
been used the same alteration hasF taken place — 
making such allowance, however, it may, per- 
haps, be fair to say, that fiie same increase of j 
cleansing would take place throughout London ; 
that is to say, that the streets would be swept by 
the machines, were they generally used, twice as 
often as they are [at present by hand. At this 
rate 158 machine men^ instead of 79 as a||ove 
calculajted, wouTEl be required for the work ; so 
that, reckoning for the increased employiAent which 
might arise from the increased cheapness of the 
work, we see that, were the street-sweeping ma- 


paupers to work, and another thing to do so* 
“ In every place, as Mr. Thomton truly says in 
his excellent treatise on Over Population,” there 
is only a certain amount of work to he done,” 
(limited by the extent of the market) '‘and only 
a ccjrtain amount of capital to pay for it; and,^ if 
the number of ^workmen be more* than propor- 
tionate to the work, employment can only be 
given to those who want it by^ taking from those 
who hdve.” \ ^ 

Let me illustrate this by the circumstances of 
the Scftviiging V;ade. Tlv're ai^ 17^0 - miles of 
streets throughout London, and^ these would seem 
to require about <300 scavagers to cleanse them. It 
is self-evident, therefore, that if 400 paupers he 
“ set ” to sweep particular districts, the same num- 
her of self-siijipoi ting labourers must be deprived 
of#employniciit, aifd if tljeso cannot obtain work 
elsewhere, they of couise must becMiie paupers too, 
and, seeking relief, be put upon the same kind 
of work as they were originally deprived of, and 
that only to displace and pauperize m their turn a 
similar number of independent operatives. 

The work of a country then being limited (by 
the capital and nuiiket for the produce), there can 
he but two modes of setting paupers to labour *)(!) 
by throwing the sedf-supporting operatives out of 
cniplovnient altogether, and substituting pauper 
labourers iii their stead ; (2) by giving a portion of 
the woik to the paupers, and so de4:rca8iug the 
employ^nent, and consequently the wages, of the 
regular ojteraiives. In cither case, hovvever, the 
independent labourers must be reduced to a state 
i of coni)).ir.itive or positive dependence, for it is 
I in) j)Ui-stl)(<' \o ))i<Ue lahonreys jjau^iers of an 
I \n’C)-poi>alat<d coanivif u'Uhovi making ^mu^ers 
! oj the lah()^i.rt)'.s. 

I Some e( onomists argue that, as paupers are con- 
sumers, they should, whenever they ai-e able to 
woik, bo made producer# also, or otherwise they 
exhaust the national wealth, to which they do not 
contribute. Tins might be a sound axioin ’^''ero 
there work suHicieiit lor all. But in an over- 
populated country there is not work enough, as is 
proven by the mere fact ol the over-population ; 
and the able-bodied paupers are paupers simply 
OeeatL^c t/iei/ cminof obtain workf so that to employ 
those who are out rrf Avoik is to throw out those who 
are if! wmrk, and thus to pauperize the self-si^- 
portiiig. ^ 

The whole iflatter seems to hinge upon this 
one (juestion — 

"Who are to maintaif! the paupers ? The rate- 
paying traders or the non-ratepaying workmen? 
ratoi-^f paupers be set to work in a country like 
Britain, they must necessarily be brought 
econolcf,inp(.t,^yjj with the self-supporting workmen, 
many made to share the wage fund with Jhem, 
work basing the price of labour m proportion to ijbe 
simpbk number of such pauper labourers amoi^g whom 
if u capital of the tisade has to hte jfihared. "Mvenoe 
' U 1 maintaining the paupers will he 

^su^ually shifted from the capitaXiit to the labourer, 
^ T? poor-rate being thus really paid out »f the 
causi^^® of the operatives, Instead of £hc |iivpfrt« of 
great* traders, as it should be. 

argi* 
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.Anfl here HiosUhe'ifreftt ’Wrong of pai^er Jkhout, 
It 'leuidlefl t^e?|)0(ir with Ihe mainteriaiwre of their 
1 )oorer brethren, while the rich Tw^totfiy eontribnte 
rio'tin'r^ to their support, ‘hut are made .etill richer 
hy the, increased cheapness resvilting -from the de- 
precifttion of hibotur and their cans'nquent #abihty 
to obtein .*a greater qunntity*of commodities fof 
the same amOin^t of money. • 

In illustration of /thk -arguiaent let i^s say the 
wages of ‘600 -independent scfvagers amount, ut 
ISy.n week each the yeox through, to 23,400Z. per 
-annunT ;*nnd let us f.iy, more^er, that^the keep, 
ot 400 paupera amounts, at fis. u week each, to', 
altogether, 0200/.; hence the total annual expense 
to the several moftopolitati parishes for cleansing 
the streets and maintaining 400 paupers would 
he 23,400/. + 5200/. === 28^000/. c., 

It^ however, the 40) paupers be set to sclvag- 
ing work, ahd made to do something for then* 
keep, one of two things tnvsi follow: (]) either 
the 400 extqi hands will receive their share 
of the 23,400/. devoted to the payment of the 
operative scavagers, in whicli case the wages of 
each of the regular 'hands will be reduced from 
15s- to week ; hence the mamtenaiice 

0!^ the paupers will be saddled upon the 600 
independent operative^, wlio will lose no les.s 
than 9360/. per annum, wliile the ratepa3’er.s wilh 
be saved the maintenance of the 400 paiiper.s 
and so gain 5200/. per annum by the change; 
(2) or else 400 of the self-supporting tiperatives 
must be thrown ont of work, in which case the 
displaced labourers will lose no less than 15,600/., 
while the ratepayers will gain npuards of 5000/. 

The reader if now’, I believe, in a position 40 
compreliend the wrong done to -tiie self-stipp(*rting 
scavagers by the employment of paifpcr Jaboui ii^ 
the cleansing of the streets. 

The pieparation of^the mntoriul of the roads of 
a pnnsli seems, as far a.s tlie metiopolis is con- 
cerned, at one time to have suppled the chief 
“■•test,” to which parishes hai e resorted, as regards 
the willingness to labour on the part of the abh*- 
bodied applicants for relief, 'When the casual 
wards of the workhouses were open for the re- 
ception of all vagrants wdio sought a night’s 
shelter, each tramper ivas required to break so 
many stones in the nmrnin|![ before rec^ving a 
certain allowance of bread, soup, or what ntu for 
Ins breakfast; and he then niigh^ b« received again 
into the shelter of tins casual as^dum. In some 
parishes the wai-ds were ^})en without the test of 
stone-breaking, and there was a crowded resort to 
tliem, especially during the prenilence ot tho 
famine in Ireland and the immigration of the In.sh 
lieasants to England. The tavonnte resort 0/ tlie j 
Vttgramts was Marylebone workhouse, and liisli 
immigrants very Irequently presented V^is of 
paper on which some tramper whom the;\had 
uwt with on their way had written 

as U^e best place ut which they ( 
apply, and these the simple Irish offered a« 
ports admission ! 

i€fiadually, the asylum of these warda, with nr 
without labdur tests, was discontinued, and in one 
tirbete the labour test used to be Strongly insisted 


-upon — iri'Bt Pnneras— aiichool for pauper children 
'ihas been erected on the sit© of tbe'etone^ard. 

• This labour test was unequal when applied to 
-aj?l nomers ; for whf|t was «a«y work to an agricul- 
tural labourer, a railway excavator, a :q«arryman, 
or*to any oirenBed'to wield a hammer, wub painful 
and blistering to a starving tailor. Nor was the 
'test en-forced by the • overseers or regarded by the 
paupefe as a proof of willingness to work, but 
simply as a pimisli^ent ^for powerty, and as a 
moans -of deterring the needy from applying^ for 
relief.* To make labour n pitfiishmeiit, lio^-evar, is 

to (destroy, but really to confirm, idle habita; 
it 18 to give a deeper root to -the vogrant’s settled 
meraion to work. ^’^ell, Lalw’ays thowgbtit was 
unpleasant,” .lie vagaJbond will say to himself 
that working for one’s bread, an^ nbw I^m con- 
vinced of it ! ” Again, ui many-of the workhouses 
the labour to which the paupers were set was of » 
manifestly nnremnnerative character, being work 
for mere work’s sake; and to appK’ people to un- 
productive labc^ir IS to destroy all the ordinary 
inotnes to toil — to take away the only stimulus to 
nidustyv, and rgmovc the very will to work which 
the ktlimir teat wa-^ supposed to discover 

The labour test, then, or setting the poor to 
wmrk ns a proof of their willingness to labour, 
appears to be a.s foolislt as it is vicious ; tlie ob- • 
jectiona to it being — (1) the inequality of the tost 
af>plied*to different kinds of woik-people; (2) the 
tondeiuy of it to conhrm rather than weaken idle 
liabits by making labour inordinately repulsive ; 
(3) the removal of*the oj;din;iry stimulus to ih- 
diAtry by tbi‘ unproduciiveaiesB of the work to 
whicfi the poor are generally applied. 

And now, liaving dealt witli the subject of pari-sh 
liAoiii aei a te.st of the willingnes to work on the 
part of the applicants, for relief, 1 will proceed to 
deal mill tliat portion of the work .itself which is 
connected with the cleansing of th« streets. 

And first ub V> the employmient of paupers at 
all in the streets. If pauperism be a dis- 
gnice, tlien it is unjust to turn a man into the 
public thoroughfares, wearing the. bodge of beg- 
gaiy, to he pointed at and scoified for his poyerty, 
especially wlieii we are growing so particularly 
studious of our crmnnals that* we make them 
wear musks to prevent even their faces being 
seciiT. Nor is it consistent with the principles of 
an enlightened national morality that we should 
force a bodj' of honest *11100 to labour upon the 
highways, branded with a degrading garb, like 
convicts. Neither is ,rt ‘tcue to do so, for the 
shame of poverty soon becomes deadened by the 
repeated exposiire to public scorn ; and thus the 
occasional lecipient of parish relief is ultimately^ 

* Mr. Sidney Herbert infonned me, that when he was 
connected with the Ordnance Department the severest 
j)unit.hrtient they could discover for idleness -was *ttte 
piling and unpiluiR of cannon shot ; hut surely this 
was the consummation of olhcial folly ! for idleness 
being simply an aversum to work, b, is almost tself- 
evident that it te impMusiUe to remove this .aversion by 
makfng labour moniinatelii^ irksonr^i^ and repulsive. 
Until we undei stand the means by Whldh work is made 
pleasant, and can discover othermodes of emptqying-oUT 
paupers and criminals, all our woxkhause aiul >prisoii 
discipline is iiile tyranny. 

t This is tlotoe at the Model Prison, t^entonvITle. 
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converted Jhto the hardened and habitual pauper. 
** Once a pauper always a pauper/* I was assured 
was the parish rule ; and here lies the raiionalenoi 
the fact. Kot long ago this lystem of employl'hg 
hadged paupers to labour in the public thoroughfares 
was earned to a much more offensive extent than it 
is even at present. At one time the pauper 
labourers of a certain parish had the attention 
of every passer-by attracted to them while at 
their work, for on the J^ack of each man’s garb — a 
sore of smock-frock — was marked, with sufficient 
prominence, Gleres^jwell. Stop it ! ” * This 
public intimation that the labourers were not only 
paupers, but regarded as thieves, and expected to 
purloin the parish dre|s thej^ wore, attracted public 
attention, and was severely comnf ,ntcd npoV at a 
meeting. Th5 Stop it ! ” therefore wal' can-^^ 
celled, and the frocks are now merely lettered 

Clerkenwell.” Before the alteration the men 
very generally wore the garment inside out. 

The present dross of the parish scavagers is 
usually a loose smock-frock, costing I 5 . Or', to 
2^, and a glazed hat of about the same price. In 
some cases, however, the men xuiy wear these 
things or not, at their option. * 

The pauper scavagers employed by the several 
metropolitan parishes may be divided into three 
classes . — • < 

1. The in-door paupers, who rm-ivc no wages 
' whatever (their lodging, food, and clothirtg beihg 

considered to be sufficient remuneration for their 
labour). 

2, The out-door paupers, w4io are paid partly in 
money and partly iu kind, and employed in s&me 
cases three days and 111 others six days in the 
week. 

These may be subdivided into — (a) the single 
men, who receive, or pather used to receive, 
ih?. and a quartern loaf for each of the thiee 
or more days they were so employed ; (6) the 
married men jwith families^ who receive T.s. 
and 3 quartern loaves a week to l.v. 1 \d. and 
1 quartern loaf for each day’s labour. 

- 3. The unemployed labourers of the district, 
who arc set to skavaging work by the parish, 
and paid a regular^noiiey wage — the employment 
being constant, '^d the rate of remuneration 
ranging from I 5 . 3r/. to 2s. Ocf. a day for each of 
the six days, or from 7*’. Qtd. to ICts. a week. 

Ill pp. 246, 247, 1 give a tabic of the wages paid 
by each of the metropoUtiwi parishes. Tins has been 
collected at great trouble in order to arrive at the 
truth on this most important matter, and for which 
purpose the several parishes ^ave beoij, personally 
visited. It will be seen on reference to this 
document, that there is only one parish at present 
that employs its in-door paupers in the scavaging of 
the public streets ; and 3 parishes employing 48 
out-door paupers, who are paid partly in money 
and partly in bread ; the money remuneration 
ranging from U. l^d. a day (paid by Clerkenwell) 
to 7s. a week (paid by Chelsea), and moreov^ 31 
parishes emplo^ng 408 applicants for relief gpau- 
pers they cannot he called), and paying them wholly 
in money, the remuneration ranging from 15s. 
per week to 7s. 6d. (paid by the Liberty of 


the Rolls), and the employment from 6 to 3 
days weekly. As a general rule it was found 
that the greatest cqmplaints were made by 
the authorities as to the idleness of the poor, 
and by the poor as to the tyranny of the* 
authorities, in those parishes where the remuner^- 
^ tion was the least. In St. Luke’s, Chelsea, for 
;* instance, where the remuneration but 7s. a week 
and threp loaves, /he criminations and recrimina- 
tions by the parisH functionaries and the paupers 
were almost equally liarsh and hitter. I should, 
howevef, observe^that the fiien employed in this 
parish spoke in terms of great commendation of 
Mr. Pattison the Purveyor, saying he always gave 
them to understand th^t they ^ere free labourers, 
and invariably treated them as such. The men 
l.,^at work for Bermopdsey parish also spoke very 
' higlft}'^ of their superintendent, who, it seems, has 
interested himself to obtain for them ^ foul- weather 
coat. Some of the highway boards or trusts take 
all the pauper labourers sent thenv by the parish, 
while others give employment only to such as 
plea-sc them. These boards generally pay good 
wAges, and arc in favour with the men. 

The mode of working, as regard^.the use of the 
implements and the manual labour, is generaKy 
the same among the pauper scavagers as I have 
described in connection with the Scavagers gene- 
rally. 

The consideration of what is the rate of parish 
pjij" to the poor who are employed as scavagers, 
is complicated by the different modes in which 
the employment is carried out, for, as we see, 
there is — 1st, the scavaging labour, by work- 
house inmates, without any f)ayment beyond 
the cost of maintenance and clothing ; 2nd, the 
“short” or‘three-day8-a-wcck labour, with or 
Avithout ^'relief” in the bestowal of bread; and 
3rd, the six days’ work '^eckly, with a money 
wage and no bread, nor anything in the form of 
payment in kind or of “ relief.” 

Let me begin with the first system of labfluir 
above mentioned, viz. the employment of the in- 
door paupers witliout wages of any kind, their 
food, lodging, and clothing being considered as 
equivalents for their ivork. The principal evil in 
connection with this form of parish work is its 
compu],sory characteS', the men regarding it not as 
so much work given in exchange for such and 
such comforts^ l^ut as something exacted from 
them ; and, to tell the truth, it is precisely the 
counterpart of slavery, teing equally deficient in 
all inducement to toil, and consequently requiring 
almost the same system of compulsion and super- 
vision in order to keep the men at their labour. 
All interest in the work is destroyed, there being 
no reward connected with it; and conseqfuently 
the ^ue organized system of setting to work is 
requred as with cattle. There are hut two in- 
ducraents to voluntary action — pain to he avoided 
or iieasure to be derived — or, in -other words, the 
attnLctiveness and repulsiveness of objects. Take 
away the pecuniary attraction of labour, aiid men 
become mere bedsts of burden, capable of ‘being 
set to work only by the dread of some punish- 
ment j hence the system of parish labour, which 
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has tio reward directly connected with it, must 
necessarily be tyrannical, and so tend to induce 
idleness and a hatred of woiit altogether. 

Of the different forms of pauper work, street- 
sweeping is, I am inclined to believe, the most 
unpopular of all among the poor. The syavaging 
*is generally done in the workhouse dress, aird 
that to all, ^xcept the hardened paupers, aiTd 
somctiln((| even to theip, ^ highly distasteful. 
Neither have such ^labourers, ^as 1 have said, the 
incentiTe of that hope of the reward wliich, 
howeyoiw diminutivs, still tej^ds to svfeetcn the 
most repulsive, labour. I am informed by an cx- 
' perienced gangsman under a Contractor, that it is 
notorious that th# workhouse hands are the least 
industrious scava^ers in the streets. “ They don’t 
sweep as well,” lie said, “and don't go aboiit^ it 
like regular, men ; th^'y take* it qmte easy.”* It 
often asserted, that this lalioiir of the workhouse | 
men is applied as a ted ; hut tins opinion seems 
rather to bear on tlie past than the present. 

One man thus employed ga\e me the following 
account, lie was garrulous but not conimuni- I 
cative, as is frequently the case with men u b( 
love to hear themselves talk, and are not very 
«ften able to command listeners. He was healthy 
looking enough, but )le told me he was, or had ^ 
been “delicate,” lie querulmisly objected to layi 
questioned about his youth, or the leason ot Ins , 
being a pauper, but seemed to be aliounding in I 
workhou.se stones and workhouse gnux^inces. I 

“ Street-sweeping,” he said, “ degrades a man, ! 
and it a man 's poor he hasn’t no call to be de- | 
graded. Why can’t they set the tbnnes and pick- j 
pockets to swotp ^ they could be watched easy 
enougii , there ’b always idle fellers as reckons tlniir- 
selves real gents, as can bo got for#wiitcliiiig and 
sitch easy jobs, for they gets as much for them, as 
three men ’s paid for hard woik in a week. I never 
was in a' prison, but jf’ve heerd tint people theie is 
better fed and better cared lor than in workusses. 
)l^’liat’s the meaning of that, sir, I ’cl like foi to 
know. You can't tell mo, but 1 can tell you. 
Tlie worktis IS made as as it- can be, that poor 
people may be got to lea\e it, and chance dying 
in the street rather/’ [Hero the man indulged 
in a gabbled detail of aseiiesof pauper grievances 
which I had a difficulty in diverting or inter- 
rupting. On my asking if the other {)au'^eis had 
the same opinion as to street-sweeping as be had, 
he replied : — ] “ To be sure the}*^ has; all them that 
has sense to have a ’pinion at all has ; tttere ’s not 
two sides to It any how.* No, I don’t want to be 
kept and do notbmk. I want work. And 

by the rights of it I might as well be kept with 

toothink to do as or ” [[inrish offiiials]. 

" Hi^ve they nothingYo do,” I asked “ Notbink, 
but to make mischief and get what ought to go to 
the poor. It’s salaries and such like as smallers 
the rates, and that’s what every poor mraily 
kiKws as knows anythink. Did I ever likl my 
woi^k ibetter] Certainly not. Do I takelany 
pjuns with it.'? Well, where -would be the good 
I can sweep well enough, when I please, but if I 
codld do more than the best man as ever Mr. 
Ilftske paid n pound week to, itwouldn^ be a 


bit better for me — not a bit, sir, I assure you. We 
all takes it easy whenever we can, but the work 
wifcst be' done. The only good about it is that 
you get outside the house, it ’s a change that 
way certainly. But we work like horses and is 
treated like asses.” [On my reminding him that 
lie had just told me that they all took it easy 
when they could, and tlnd rather often, he re- 
plied*:] “ Well, don't horses But it ain’t much 
use talking, sir. H ’.s oidy them as has been in 
workusses and in parish* wqrk as can uiidejwtand 
all the ins and outs of it.”^ 

In igiving the above and the followllig state- 
ments I have endi'avoured to fadings of 

the several paupers whom I conversed with. 
Toe#, ignorant, or pfejudiCed men may easily be 
misifaken in their opinions, or iii'wiiat they may 
consider their “ facts,” but if a clear exposition of 
their sentiments be obtained, it i.s a guide to the 
truth. I have, therefore, given the statement of the 
in-door pauper’s opinion.s, querulously as they Vere 
deliveied, as I believe them to be the sentiments 
of those of hif class who, as he said, had any 
opinion at ull.^ 

It* seems indeed, fiom all I could learn on the 
subject, that pauper street-work, even at the best, 
IS unwilling and slovenly work, pauper workmen 
being the worst of all \'|(;)rkmen. If the streets be 
swept clean, it is because a do/.en paupeJ^s are put 
lo thejabourof eight, nine, or ten regular scavagers 
who are independent labourers, and who may liaVe 
some “ pride of ait,’’ or some desiro to sliow them 
enipltiycrs that they are to be depended upon. 
Tins ie<ding docis not acuTate*tbe pauper workman, 
who tliiiiks or knows that if he did evince ~ 
desire and a perseverance to please, it \vou\d avail 
liim little beyond the sneers and ill-will of his 
I mat('s , so that, even with a disposition to acquire 
I tlie good ojnnion of tlie authorities, there is this 
{ obstacle in his w.iy, and to most njeii wdio move in 
1 a circinn.scnbed sphere it is a serious obstacle. 

. Of the second iuod(‘ of pauper scavaging, m., 
that performed by out-door paupers, and paid 
loi ]>artly in money and partly in kind, I heard 
fiom officials connected with ^pauper management 
very strong condemnations, a.s .being full of mis- 
chievous and degrading tendencies. The payment 
to the out door pauper scavager averages, as I 
liave stated, ihl. a day to a single man, with, 
peihap.s, a quartern loaffi and this, m sonie cases, 
Id for only three days in,the week ; while to a* mar- 
ried man with a family, it vanes between 1^. 
and I.s*. 2(1. a day, with a*quartern, and some- 
times two quartern loaves; and this, likewise, is oc- 
casional! y^roni tlii^e to SIX days iii the week. On 
tins the single 6r family men must subsist, if they 
have no other means ot erirning an additipm The 
men thus employed are certainly not independent 
Jahourers, nor are they', in the full sense of the 
word as popularly undei stood, paupers ; for thqir 
means of subsistence are partly the fruits of their 
toil ; and although they are wretchedly dependent, 
th<5' seem to feel that th«y' have % sort of right to 
he set work, us the law ordains each nfbdicum 
of relief, in or out of the workhouse, as will only^ 
ward off death through hunger.. This , three- 
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*TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBEE OF MEN, EMPLOYED BY 
SCAVAGING, AS WELL AS THE NUMBER OF HOURS PER DAY 
AMOUNT OF WAGES ACCRUING TO EACH, AND THE TOTiX 


V Parishes. 

' ' 

— 7— 

No. of mrff- 
ried men 
employed 
by parishes 
^aily in sed- 
vaging the 
btreets. 

Number of 
single men 
employed 
by parishes 
daily^m 
.scavaging 
the streets. 

_ t 

Number of 
Superin- 
tendehts 
employed 
by paltihes. 

Number of 
Foremen 
or Gangers 
employed . 
by pafisnes. 

vity or weekly 
wages of the 
married 
parjsh-men. 

1 

Paid in Money {by Parishes). 




« 

s. 

Greenwich . . • . * . | . 


1 

1 

1 

15 

Walworth 1 

12 

• 8 

• 


15 

Newington ..... j 





f 

Lambeth ....... 

30 


1 

5 

15 

Poplar 

20 



4 

15 

St. Ann’s, Soho ..... 

4 

1 



* 15 

Roth^rhithp . . . . ‘ . 

4 



1 

14 

Wandsworth ...... 

6 



1 

12 

Hackney . . 

♦ 12 

4 


4 

12 

St. Mary’s, Paddington .... 

8 

5 

1 

2 

“ 12 , 

St. Giles’s, and St. George’s, Ploomsbury . 

20 

4 


4 

12 

St. Pancriis (South-west Di^'-ision) 



2 


* 12 

St." Clement Danes ..... 


2 


1 

11 

St. Paul’.'}, Coven t-garden ..... 


5 


1 

11 

St. James’s, Westminster .... 

G 

f 


1 

10 

Ditto 

G 



1 

10 

Ditto ....... 

t G 



1 

9 

St. Andrew’s, Holborfi ’ . 

.10 


1 

1 

9 

Marvlebone . . * . 

80 

15 

1 

10 , 

0 

St. George's, Hanover-square 

30 

6 

1 

4 

95. a week. 

Liberty of the Rolls .... 

♦ 1 




7s. Gd. ' 

Bermondsey 

13 

1 

1 


l5. 4t^. per day. 

Paid in Money {hy Highway Poards). 






St. James’s, Clerjcenwell (1st Division) 

/> 



4 

15 

Islington ...... 

7 

1 


1 

15 

Commercial Road East . . * . 

.4 

1 

1 


15 , 

Hampstead ...... 

4 


I 

1 

15 

Highgate ...... 

3 

2 


1 

14 

Kensington . ^ . . . . 

0 

1 


1 

12 

Lewisham ' . ^ . 

4 



1 

12 

Camberwell . < . . . . | 

10 



*1 

12 

Christchurch, Lambeth .... 

1 G 


« 

1 

12 

Woolwich 

5 

« 


1 

12 

Deptford 

4 



1 

9 

• Paid ^mrtly in^l'hid. 






St. Luke’s, Chelsea 

27 



3 

7s., and on an are- 





# 

rage 3 loaves each. 






at id. a loaf. 

Hans-town „ . . . 

6 



1 

75., and average 3 



1 



loaves per head. 

St. James’s, Clerkenwell .... 

(5 




l5.1^c?.a day,and 






1 quartern loaf. 

Paid wholly in hind. 






St. Pancras (Highways) . ' . 

10 


1 


estimate^ expense 






of food, %s. id. 






weekly. 

• Total . ' 

1 400 ! 



66 ' 

8 

62 

• ' 


* The number of njen here given as employed by tb^ parishes in the scavagtng of the streets will be found to differ 
from that of the table at page 213} but the present table includes ail the parish-men employed throuehout London^ 
whereas the other referred to pnly a portion of the localities there mentioned. 
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THE METE0J>0LITAN PARISHES ;AND HIGHWAY BOARDS IN 
and number Of days ' PER WEEK, TOGETHER WITH THE 
ANNUAI< WAGES OF, THE WHOI*E. 


Daily or weekly 
wages of the 
single 

parish-men. 

• 

• 

"Weekly wages 
• of the •, 
Superintendents 
eifiployed by# 
parishes. 

• 

■WeekTly \<bges 
of F oremen or 
Gangers 
employed by 
parishes. 

* * 

Number of 
hours per day 
each parish-mar 
IS emplSyed to 
sweep the greets 

Number of 
days m the weel 
eadi pifrish-mai 
1 IS employed 
in sweeping j 
. the 

streets. 

t Total annual wages 

i of the wholj|i 

including the estimated 
p valu^f 

food andlAothcs. 

8. 

• 

5. • 

s. 


% a 

. £. 5. d. 

15 

305. and a house 

18 


' 6 

456 16 0 


to live iiJb 

• 




14 ^ 


18 

12 

6 

899 12 0 j 


20 

18 

10 

6 

1456 0 0 

' • 


18 

10 

6‘ 

967 4 0 

15 



12 

* ^ 

195 0 0 



16 j 

10 

6 

187 4 0 



18 1 


» 6 

234 0 0 

10 *• 


18 ! 

10 

6 

665 12 0 

10 

^0 

15 1 

12 

6 

509 12 0 

12 • 


18 j 

12 

6 

936 0 0 



18 

' 12 

6 • 

93 12 0 

11 


15 

10 

6 

. 267 16 0 

11 


13 

• 12* 

6 

234 0 0 



•12 

10 

6 

187 4 0 



12 

n 

6 

187 4 0 



12 

10 

6 , 

166 12 0 


. 15 

12 

*10 

6 

r 304 4 0 

9 

18 

16 

10 

6 

2685 16 0 

95. a •week. 

. 20 


10 

6 

1060 16 0 




•lo 

6 

■ 19 10 0 

Is. id. per day. i 

285. and clothing. 


10 

5. 

321 3 4 




10 

6 

•195 ,0 0 

. 


18 

10 

• 6 

405 0 0 

15 

100 u a year. 


' 12 

6 

295 0 0 



18 

10 

6 

202 10 0 

14 


18 

10 

6 

228 16 0 

12 


18 

' 12 

6 

* 265 4 0 



18 

10 

6 

• 171 12 0 



18 

12 

6 . 

358 10 0 



IS- 

10 

6 

226 4 0 



IS 

10 

6 

202 16 ’0 



18 

10 

3 

140 8 9 , 

7 


14 

10 

6 

• 834 12 0 



14 

% 

10 

« 

• 6 

161 4 0 




10 

3 

70 4 0 


215. and food. 


“s 

1 

] 

4 

128 5 4 
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days-a-week work*' is by the poor or pauper 
labourers looked upon as i)eii»g, after the iurdoor 
pauper work, the worst sort of employment. J, 
a niiirried man employed by the pamh 
under this mode, I had the following account. 

*He was an intelligent-looking man, of about 35, 
but with nothing very, particular in his appearance 
unless it were a, head of very curly ham* He 
gave me the statement in hia oWn room, which 
was^ laiger than I hav» usually found such 
abodes, and would hi^ve been very bare, but that 
it was Lumewhiit littered with the vessels of his 
trade as a street-seller of Nectur, Persian Sherbet, 
Kaspberryade, and other decoctions of coloured 
ginger-lieer, with high sounbing niym's and indif- 
ferent flavou,** t in the summer he said he \ould 
live better thereby, with a little costermg, than by 
street-sweeping, but being often a sickly m.in he 
could not do so during the uneei'nuiitu's ol a winter 
street trade. Ills wife, a decent looking worKiii, 
was present occasionally, sucklipg one child, about 
two years old — for the ppor often pf otract the wean- 
ing ot their children, as the mother's nutriment is 
the ckeape^t of all food for the in<1int, and »s the 
means ot postponing the further increase of their 
family — whilst anotherof five or six v <*nrsof ag< sat 
on a bencli by her side, ^'hcre was iiothing on the 
walls in the way ot an onianieiit, as 1 liavt «eon 
in some ot the rooms of tlie poor, tor the^ couji^ie 
had once been in the woikhoiuse, and might be 
driven there again, and with such apjireliensions 
did not care, perhaps, to make a home otlwunvise 
than they found it,‘ evtu it the consumption, ot 
only a little spare time were involved. 

Tile husband said : — 

^‘.1 was brought up as a type-founder; piy 
father, who was one, learnt me his trade; but he 
died when I was cpaite a oung man, or I might 
have been better perti'cted in it, X was com- 
fortably off enough then, and got married. Vmy 
soon after that I was taken ill ^(lLh an abscess in 
my neck, yon can see tlie iiuuk of it still.” [He 
showed me the maik.] “Per six months I wasn't 
able to do a things and 1 was a part of the time, 
I don’t recollect how long, in St. Eartholomew’s 
Hospital. 1 wks wo.ik and ill wlien I camn 
out, and hardly tit for work; I couldn’t hear of 
any wov^ I could get, lor there avus a great 
bother in the Hade between niasier and imm. 
Betpre I went into the ho;,pital, there was money 
to pay to doctors ; and when I came out I could 
earn nothing, so everything went, yes, sir, every- 
thing. JVly wife made a little ni.itter with chaiiiig 
for tainilies she ’d lived in, biit things jfre in a bad 
way if a poor woman li.is to kedp her husband. 
She was taken ill at last, and then there was 
Iiothing but the parish tor 113 , I suffered a great 
deal before it come to that. It was awful. No 
orte can know what it is but them that suffers it. 
But I didn’t know what m the world to do. We 
lived then in St. Xirke’s, and were passed to our 
)wn parish, were jhree months in the tlork- 
house. The living was good enough, better then 
than it is now,. I ’ve heard, but I was miserable,” 

^ was vert/ miserable,” interposed the wife, 
‘^for I had been brought up comfortable; my 


father was a respectable tradesman in St. George’s- 
, in-tbe-EiUt, and I had. been in good iituations.*’] 
mmte ourselvei^” said ftba^ htishand, ‘‘as 
usaJhiias wecouid, butr,wft were’pantod o£ couBse'. 
At the three months’ end, I had 10«. given to me 
I fo. come out with,^ and was, told I might start* 
eostermongering on it. But to a man not up to 
the trade, lOif. won’t go very f&r to keep up 
costermg.' I didn*l feel master enough of my 
own, trade by this fima to tiyfor work at it, and 
work wasn’t at, £\jr regular.^ There w^re good 
I hands earning onl;^ 12s. a week. The 10s. soon 
went, and I had again to apply fot relief, and got 
an order for the stone-yard to gp and break stones. 
Ten bushels was to hi bioken for IhcZ. It was 
/dreadful hard work at first. My hands got all 
"uiisUred and bloody, and I 've gone home and 
cried with pain and wretchedness, hist it was 
on to three days before I could break the ten 
bushels. I felt shivered to bits all over my arras 
and shoulders, and iny head w'as splitting. I then 
got to do it in two days, und then in one, and it 
grew easier. But all this time I had only what 
was leckoncd thiee days’ work in a week. That 
is, you see, sir, I had only three tilled ten bushels 
of stones given to break ip the week, and earned 
, only ‘3s. bf/. Yes, 1 lived on it, a»d paid Ij?. 6d. 
a week rent, tor the neighbours took care of a 
few sticks for us, .and the piiiish or a bioker 
wouldn’t ^have tound them worth carriage. My 
wile W'as then in the country ^v^tll a sister. I 
lived u])oii liread and ilnpning, went without fire 
or candle (or had one only very seldom) tiiough 
U w'lisn’t w’arm weather. I cai:^ safely say that 
for eight weeks I never tasted one bite of meat, 
and hardly bite of butter. When 1 couldn’t 
sleep of a night, but that wasn’t often, it was 
tenible, veiy. I washed what bits of things I 
had then in 3 ’'self, and hall soinetimes to get a 
ha’porth of soap as a favour, as the chandler said 
she ‘ didn't make less than a penn’orth.’ If I 
eat too ranch <lnpping, it made me feel sick. *' I 
hardly know how mucii biead and dripping I eat 
in a week. I spent what momw I had in it and 
bread, and sometimes went without. 1 was very 
weak, you may bo sme, sir; and if I’d had the 
influenza or anythpig that wa^', I should have 
gone (Af like a shot, lor I seemed to hav e no con- 
stitution left. But my wife came back again and 
got work at cfiaHng, and made about a week 
at it; but we were still very badly off. Then I 
got to work on the roads every day, and had I 3 ’. 
and a quartern loaf a day, which was a rise. I 
had onl}'' one child then, -but men with larger 
tammies got two quartern loaves a day. Single 
men got 9d. a day. It was far easier work than 
stone-breaking too. The hours were fioiii eight 
to hjTi in winter, and from seven to six in summer. 
Buyehere ’s always changes going on, and we were 
putf on Is. 1 \d. a day and a quartern Ipaf, and 
ojilj’' three daj's a wefek. All the same as to time 
of course. The bread wasn’t good; it was only 
cheap. I suppose there was 20 of us workin^J Wiost^ 
of the times as I was. 'The gangsman, as. you 
call him, hut that’s more for* the regular hands, 
was a servant of the parish, and a great tycant* 
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Yes> indeed', when ^ire^bui a, talk among, oitreelvea, 
there waK nothing hut grmnhliaag heard of. 
Borne of the tal^ I 've heard ware shodfeing; 
worse than what I 've gone through* Bverybhdy 
was grumbUiag, except perhaps’ tvre men tha| bad 
bcten 20, years in the streets, an^ were like bom 
paupers; They didn’t feel it, for there 's a great 
difference in.meiS. They knev^no better.' But 
anybody might have been frightened to hdkr some 
of the men talk and diirse. Wd’ve stopped work 
to abuse ihp parish oiicers as mght be passing.. 
We’ve mobbed the overseers, ana a number of us, 
I was one, were taken before the magistrate for 
it ; but we told him* how badly we were off, and 
he discharged us, and gave us orders into the 
workhouse, and told ’em to see if nothing could be 
done for us. We were tjjere till* next jnomiiig, and^ 
then sent away, without anything being said.' 

It ’s a sad life, sir, is a })ansh worker’s. I 
wish to God I could get out of it. But when a 
man has childrdh he can’t stop and say ‘ I can t 
do this,’ and ‘ I won’t do that.’ Last week, now, 
in costering, I lost Oa'.’” [he meant that his cx- 
^penses, of everykind, exceeded his K'ceipts by’ 6.? j, 
an^ though I cmP^istil nectar, or anything that way,” 
[this was said some wliaUlaiighmgly], ‘^Mt’s only 
when the weatSfer’s liot and fine that any good 
at all can be done with it. I think, too, that 
there’s not the money among ,woi king men that 
there once was. Anything regular in thg way of 
pay must always be looked at by a man with a 
family. 

Of course the streets must be properly’- swept, 
and if I can swegp them as well as Mr. Dodd’s 
men, for I know one of them very well, whyf 
should I have only a wcek^ and three 

loaves, and he liave IG.v, f think it is. I don’t 
drink, iny wife knows I don’t” [the wife assented], 
'^and it seems as if ma’j^arish a man must be kept 
down when lie is doivn, and then blamed for it, 
I njpy not understand all about it, but it looks 
queer.” 

From an unmanned man, looking like a mere 
boy in the face, although he assured me ho was 
neafly M, as far as ho knew, I heard an account 
of hia labour and its fruits as a polish scavager ; 
also of his former career, wliick partakes gieatly 
in its characteristics of the narratives I gufe, to- 
ward the close of the first volume^-of deserted, 
neglected, and runaway children.* 

He lived from his earliest recollection an 
old woman ivhom he fiist I’allod “ grandmother 
and was then bid to call “ aunt,” and she, some of 
the neighbours told Iiiin, bad “ kept him out of 
hia rights,” for she had 4^. a week with hirn^ so 
that thgre ought to have been money coming to 
him when he grow up. I liave soiiietmies b^ard 
snitilar stntemeirts from the ignorant poor, foi^t is 
agreeable enough to them to fancy that they lAve 
been wronged out of fortunes to which they w^re 
justly entitled, and deprived of the position cjid 
consequence in life winch they ought to have pos- 
llwssed'.** by rights;” In the course of my inquiries 
4ihe poor women who supply the slop 
Boilliners' shops with widows’ caps, cap fronta, 
wommi’s collansj &c., ^c., I was told by one mid- 


dle^ed Oap-maker, a very’- silly person, that she 
would be worth I0Q,000Z, if she had her rights.” 
W(at those rights ” were she could not explain, 
only that there was jtnd had been a great deal of 
money’ in the. family, and of course she had a right 
to- her share, only she' was kept out of it. 

The youth in question ne^jer heard of a father,, 
[•and had been informed that -his mothei had died 
when he was a baby. ^ From what he told me, I 
think it most probable that •he was an ijlegitii^to 
child, for whose maintenance' his lather possibly 
paid the a week, perhaps to some near rtlative 
of the (ItMJcased mother. The old woman, as well 
as I could make the matter out from his narrative*,, 
died siddenly’^, qjid, as Ifttle v%s known about her, 
she wife buried by the parish,, and tkedad, on the 
evening of the funeral, was to have been taken by 
the landlord of the house where they lodged into 
the Avorkhouse ; but the boy ran away before this 
could be accomplished ; the fiarish of course not ob- 
jecting to be relieved of an incumbrance. He 
thought he was thfn about twelve or thirteen years 
of age, and be hac^before run away from two sclmols, 
one a Ragged-school, to which he had been sent, 
‘\for <L wasao conjinmg,'* he said, .and one master, 
not he .as had the raggeds, leathered him,” to use 
|iis own words, “ tightly'.’^ He knew his letters 
now, he thought, but that was all, and very few,” 
he #said, gravely, “would have put up with it so 
long as I did.” He subsisted as well us he 
could by selling matches, penny memorandum 
books, ♦onions, iSlc., after he had run away, 
sleeping under hedges in* tlfU country, or in 
lodging-liouses in town, and* living On a few 
pence a day^, or “ starving on nothin k.” He 
wa% taken ill, and beliet ed it was of a foveiv 
at or somewhere about Portsmouth, and when, 
he was sufiicicutly^ rcco\'*ered, swdr'had given the 
best account he could of liimsclf, was passed to 
his parish in London. The relieving officer, he 
said, would have*given him a pair of shoes and 
halfa-crown, and let him “ take his chance, but 
the doctor wouldn’t sartify any way’s.” He 
meant, I think, that the medial officer found 
him too ill ro be at large on lijs owu account. He 
discharged himself, however, in a lew weeks from; 
this parish workhouse, as he was convaloscentik 
“The grub there, y’ou see, sir,” he said, “ was- 
stunning good when I first went, ,but it fell 
off.” As the probability is that there was aio 
change in the diet, it may not be unfair to con- 
clude that the regular meals of* the establishment 
were very relishable at first, and that after- 
wards their \ery regularity and their little varia- 
tion made the recipient critical. 

“ When I left, air,” he stated, they guv me 
2s, Qd., and a tidy shirt, and a pair of blucherers, 
and mended up my’- togs for me decent. I tried all* 
sorts of goes tlien. I went to Chalk-farm and aomo- 
other fairs with sticks for throwing, and used to 
jump among them as throwing was going on, and 
to sii% out, ‘ break my leg^and mii«y| my pegs.' E 
got many a knock, aiidwhen I did, oh ! th©rt?-w«Mf 
such lacfing at the fun on it. X sold gardea iitidkar* 
too, and garden ropes, and posts sometimea ; but it 
was all wery poor pay. Sometimes 1 maOde lOd.,, 
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but not nerer I think but twice 1^. a day at it, and 
oftener 6(2,, and in bad weather there was no think 
to be clone. If I made 6(2. .clear, it was Id. for 
cawfee — ^for I often went out Tasting in a morning 
■—^nd 1(2. for bread and butter, and Id. for pudden 
for dinner, and another 1(2. perhaps for beer — half- 
pint and a farden out at the public bar — and 2d. 
for a night’s lodging. I ’ve had sometimes 6) leave 
half my stock in flue with a deputy for a night's 
resti 0, 1 didn’t much mind the bugs, so I could 
rest; and next dayjiad to take my things*out if 
1 coul(^,‘and pay a hexter ha’penny or p^nny, for 
hintrest, like.- Yes, I ’ve made 18(2. a hevening 
at a fair ; but there’s so many a going it there 
that one ruins anothd, andf wet weather mil s the 
whole biling,*the pawillion, theaytres anil. all. 
I never was a hactor, never ; but I ’ve thought 
sometimes 1 ’d like to try my hand at it. I may 
some day, ’cause I’m tall. I was forced to go to 
the .parish again, for I got ill and dreadful weak, 
and then they guv me work on the roads. I can’t 
just say how long it’s since, or three year 
perhaps, but I had 9(2. a day at ^first, and r^glar 
work, and then three day’^s and three loA'ves a 
week, and then three days and no loaves. I 
haven’t been at it Averry lately. I ’ve r.iyther 
taken the summer out ^f iny^self, but I must go 
back soon, for cold weather ’s a coming, Vy, f 
lived a good deal on carrying trunks £”om the 
busses to Euston Railway ; a good many 'busses 
stops in the New-road, in the middle of the 
square. Some w.is foreigners, and they was‘^Averiy 
scaly. No, I nevef said iiothink but once, voci I 
got two French ha pennies for carrying a heavy 
old leather thing, like a coach box, as seemed to 
belong to a family '; and then the railway bobk es 
made me hold my tongue, I jobbed about in 
other places too,‘\jUt the time’s gone by now. 0, 
I had a deal tq put up with last winter. What is 
9(2. a day for three day's ^ and if poor men had 
their rights, times ’ud be different. I’d like to 
know where all the money goes. I never counted 
how many parish sweepers there was ; too many by 
arf. I’ve a rightif to work, and it 's as little as a 
parish can do to find it. I pay 1*’. a week for half a 
bed, and not half enough bed-clothes ; but me and 
Jack Smith sometimes sleeps in our clothes, and 
sometimes spreads ’em o’ top. No, poor Jack, he 
hasn’t no hold on a parish ; he 's a mud-lark and 
a gatherer [boiie-grubber^l. Do I like the overseers 
and the parish officers 1 In course not, nobody 
does. ‘Why don’t nhey"! Well, how can they ? 
that ’s just where it is. Yen I haven’t been at 
sweeping, I ’ve staid in bed Js long was let ; 
but Mother B. — I don’t know no other name she 
has — wouldn't stand it after ten. 0 no, it wern’t 
a common lodging-house, a sort of private lodging- 
house perhaps, where you took by the week. If 
I made nothink but my ninepences, I lived on 
bread and cawfee, or bread and coker, and some- 
times a red herring, and I’ve bought ’em in the 
Brill at five and six a f-enny. Mother B. cbAjPged 
id, Tor leave to toast *em on her gridiron. 

She is a scaly old . I*ve oft spent tdl my 

money in a tripe sapper at night, arid fasted all 
next day. I used to walk about and look in at 


the cook-sbop window«, and try for a job next 
day. I have five miles for anybody for a 
penn'orth of pudden. No, I never thought of 
making away with myself ; neveij. Nor I never 
thpugl^t of going for a soldier; it wouldn't suit 
to he tied so. , What I want is this here-^ 
Regular work and no jaw. 0, I’m sometimes as 
^miserable as hung^ ’ll make a pArson, if ever he 
felt it. Yes, I go to church sometimes when I ’m 
at work for the parish, if I’lh at all togged. No 
doubt I shall (i|ge in th(e Avorkus. , rYou see' 
there’s nobody in the world cares^for me. I can’t 
tell just how I spend my money; just as it comes 
into my head. No, I don’t care about drinking ; 
it don’t agree with me*; but there’s some can live 
on it. I don’t think as I shall ever marry, though 
who* knows!” * , 

The third and last system of parish work is 
Avhere the labourer is employed regularly, and 
paid a fixed Avage, out of the parochial fund 
certainly', but not in the same Inanner as the 
paupers are paid, nor with any payment in 
kind (as in loaves), hut all in money. The pay- 
ment in this wise is usually Is. 6(2. a day, and, hut 
for such employment, the poor*8tt employ efl, 
Avould, in most instances, P.pply for relief. 

In one parish, where the poot are regularly 
employed in street SAveeping, and paid a regular 
wage in money, the.Avhole spavaging Avork is don© 
by the piyipers, as they' are usually termed, though 
they are not “ on the rate.” By them the streets 
are swept and the houses dusted, the granite 
broken for macadamixation, and the streets and 
roads repaved or repaired. Thiscis done by about 
5t) men, the labour in the different ; depart- 
ments I hare specified being about equally ap- 
portioned as to Vlic number employed in each. The 
Avork is executed Avithout any direct intervention 
of the parish officers employed in administering 
reluf to the poor, but through the agency of a 
board. All the men, however, are the poor^of 
the parish, and hut for this employ'ment would or 
might claim relief, or demand admittance with 
their families into the workhouse. The system, 
therefore, is one of indirect pauper labour. 
Nearly all the men have been unskilled labourers, 
the exception beingtnow and then a few operatives 
in suc^ handicrafts as Avere suffering from the 
dearth of emgloyment. Some of the artizans, I 
Avas • informed, would be earning their 95. in the 
stone- yiltd one week, and the next getting 305. 
at their business. Th<5' men thug labouring for 
the parish are about three-fifths Irishmen, a fifth 
Welchmen, or rather more than a fifth, and the 
remainder Englishmen. There is not a single 
Scotchman among them. ^ 

There is no difference, in the parish I allude to, 
betiVien the wages of married and single. men, 
but/ men with families are usually preferred 
amihg the applicants for such work. They all 
reside in their oAvn rooms, or sometimes in lodg- 
ing-houses, but this rests with themselves. 

I had the following account from a heavy and^ 
healthy-looking middle-aged man, dressed in a 
jacket and trousers of coarse Corduroy. ' There is 
so little distinctive about it, however, that I will 
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not consume spape in presenting it in the narrative 
form in which I noted it down. It may suffice 
that the man seemed to have little recollection as 
to the past, and less care as to the future. His 
life, from all I could learn from him, had, been 
spent in what may he called ^nenial labour, as 
the servant, not of, an individual, but of a parish ; ' 
hut there was nothing, he kney of, that he had 
to thank anybody for — parisli or an)" one? They 
wanted him and he vTanted tAewf. On my asking 
him if ha jiad never «tried to ^better Mraself,” 
he said that he hcyil once as a navvy, but a blow on 
the head and eye, from a portion of rock shivered 
by his pick-axo, disabled him for awhile, and he 
left '"railway work. He went to church, as was 
expected of him, and he and his wife liked it^. 
He had forgotten how to j^ead, bTit never was “a^ab 
at it,” and so know notliing about the litany 

or the psalms.” He couldn’t say as be knew any 
difference between the Churcli of England and the 
Roman Odtholic'churcli-goers, cause the one was 
a Englisli and thet’ other a Insh religion,” and he 
'Svasn’tto be expected tonndcrstandTrisb religion.” 
He &avv no necessity to put by money (this be 
sajj hesitatinjr?^, supposing he could ; what was 
his parish for 1 and he ^»ou1d take care he didn’t 
lose his scttleiilbnt. If lie ’d ever had such a 
chance as some had lie might have saved money, 
Imt he never had. He had no family, and his 
wife earned about 45. a week, but not e\t^y week, 
in a wool warehouse, and they did middling. 

The above, then, are the modes in which paupers. 


unwilling workers ; and finding that industry 
hqpgs no reward, or less than its fair reward, to 
th«m, they get to hate all work, and to grow up 
habitual burdens on*the State. Crahhe, the poet, 
who in all questions of borough and parish life is an 
I authority, makes bis workhouse boy, Dick Mon- 
’ day, who when a boy got more kicks than half- 
pence, die Sir Richard Monday, of Monday-place; 
hut this is a flight .on the wings of poetical 
licence ; certainly not impoSsihle, and that is^ all 
which Itaii be said for its lik^ihood. ^ 

The hiJilovving remarks ojt the paynpent of the 
parish street-sweepers are from one of Mr. 
Cochrane's publications^: — 

council considers it a duty to the poor to 
touch *pon the niggardly manner in'which parish 
sc.nengers are genei-ally paid, and the deplorable 
and emaciated condition wiiicli they usually pre- 
sent, with regard to their clothing and personal 
appearance. One contractor pays 16.V. (id. per 
week; 2 pay 1 65 ; 12 (including a Highway 
Board) pay 1 Sx.* each ; 1 pays 14.9. dd.; 2 pay 
14.V. ; and 1 pajs so low as 12.9. On the other 
band, five parish boards of ^guardians of the 
poor,’ pay only 0 . 9 . each, to their miserable mud- 
larks; one pays 8.9.; another 7s. ^d.\ a third 7s.\ 
fourth compensates its Isiboiirers — in the British 
metropolis, where rent and living are necessarily 
higgler than elsewhere — with 5^. 8(/. per week ! 
whilst a fifth pays 3 men l£)5i each, 12 men IO.9. 
each, and 6 men 7.9. (d. each, for exactly the 
same kind of work ♦ ! ! But what renders this 


or imminent paupers, so to speak, are employed, and 
in one way or oth*r are 'paid for their labour, or 
what is called paid, and who, altlmugh parish* 
menials, still reside in their own abodes, with the 
opportunity, such as it is, of ‘^looking out” for 
better employment. 

As to the moral quaifties of the strecl'Sired'invjj 
paupers I do not know that they differ from those 
of ^upers generally. All men who feci them- 
selves sunk into compulsory labour and a degraded 
condition are dissatisfied, and eager to throw the 
blame of their degradation from their own 
shoulders. But it is evident that these men are 
unwilling workers, because tlieir work is deprived 
of its just reward ; and although I did not hear 
of any difficulty being e.vpericnced in getting 
them to work, I was assured by maijy who knew 
them Avell, that they do not go alfout it with any 
alertness. Bid any one ever hear a pauper 
whistle or sing at his streetVork ? I believe that 
every experienced vestryman will agree to the 
truth of the statement that it is very rarely 
a confirmed pauper rises from his degradatieii. 
His thoughts and aspirations seem hounded 
by the workhouse and the parish. The reason 
appears to be because the workhouse au^o- 
rities seek rather to degrade than to elevKe 
the man, resorting to every means of shaming Ae 
pauper, until at last he becomes so utterly callous 
^ the disgrace of pauperism that he does not 
we to- alter his position. The system, too, 
adopted by the parish authorities of not paying 
or work, or paying less than the ordinary prices 
o the trade; causes the.,pauper labourers to he 


mca* torture of men (because ^hey bnpppn to bo 
poor) absurd as well as cruel, are the anomalous 
lacts, that whilst the guardians of one parish pay 
r> n*n 7.9. each, the contractor for another part of 
the same parish, pays bi^ 4 m enj^ g. each ; — and 
whilst the guardians of a second parish pay only 
5s. Sd., the Highway Board pays JSs. to each of 
its labourers, for performing exactly the same work 
in the same district ! — Mr. Darke, sc.avcnging con- 
tractor of Paddington, lately stated that he never 
had, and never would, employ any man at less than 
I65. or 18.9. per week ;--and Mif iSinnott, of Bel- 
videre-road, Lambeth, about three* months since, 
offered to certain West-End guardians, to take 
40 paupers out of their own' workhouse to cleanse 
their own parish, on the street-orderly system ; — 
and to pay them 15.9. per week each man* ; but 
the economical guardians preferred filth and a fhll 
workhou.se, to cleanliness, Christian charity, and 
common sense ; — and so the proposal of this con- 
siderate contractor was rejected ! It is certainly 
far from being cydit^le to hoards of gentlemen 
and wealthy tradesmen who manage parish affairs, 
to pay little more than one-half the wages that an 
individual^ does, to poor labourers who cannot 
choose their eniployment or their masters. ♦ « , , 

** The broken-down tradesman, the journeyman 
deprived of his usual work by panic or by poverty 
of the times, the ingenious mechanic, or the un- 
succesfful artist, applies m the parish labour- 
market for leave to live by other labour than lhat 


* To the honourable conduct of the above-named 
contractors to their men, I am glad to be able to bear wit- 
ness. All the men speak in the highest terms of them, 
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hitherto raaiBitamed him 'hi comfort 
The tiBued isnguage of euch persons, even 'wjien 
iippl 5 ning for pnrate alms or parochial relief, is, mot 
that they want money, but ^ that thej" have Jong 
been out of work ^ ^ that their particular trade 

has been overstocked with apprentices, .or super- ^ 
aeded by machinery;’ or, 'that their late em-l 
ployer has become bankrupt, or has df&charged*;i 
the majority of his hands from the badness of the 
tiiftes.’ To a man of this class, the guardian of 
the pQor replies, ' ^-e will test your willirfgness to 
labour! by eraploying^you in the stone-ynrd, or to 
‘Sweep the streets ; but the parish being heavily 
burtlieiied with rates, we ^cannot afford more than 
7s. or 8.S’. a week.’ ^'he poor crecftiire, coiisAiious of 
his own helplessness, accepts the miserable pntance,J 
in order to preserve himself and family from imme- 
diate starvation 

" The council has taken much pains to as- 
certain the wages, and mode of expenditure of 
them, b}' this uncared-for, and almost pariah, 
class of labourers throughour the metropolitan 
parishes ; and it possesses unde^piable proofs^ that 
few possess any further garment than tlie rags 
upon their backs; some being even without a 
change of linen; that they ne\er enter a place 
of worship, on accomit of their want of d< 4 - 
cent clothing ; that their Wives and children are 
starved and in rags, and the latter without ‘the 
lefist education ; that they never by any chance 
taste fresh animal food ; that one-thvrd of their 
hard earnings is paid for rent ; and that tlieir only 
sustenance (miles’^ their wives happen to gb out 
washing or charing), consists of bread, potatoes, 
coarse tea -without milk or sugar, a salt herring 
two or three times a week, and a slice of fusty 
bacon on Sunday moripng ' The meal called 
dinner they nev^tknow; their only refection being 
breakfast and 'tea:’ beer they do not taste from 
year’s end to year’s end ; and t^uy other luxury, ©r 
even necessary, is out of the question. 

" ()f the 21 scavengers employed by St. Jdmes’s 
parish in 1850, no less than 16,” says Mr. Coch- 
rane’s report, '‘were married, with from one to 
four children each. How the poor creatures who 
receive but 75. a week support their families, is 
best known to themstdves.” 

Let me now, in conclusion, endeavour to arrive 
at a rough estimate as to the sum of which the 
pfluper labours annually are mulct by the before- 
anentioned rates of remuneration, estimating their 
labour at the market value or amount paid by the 
honourable contractors; viz. 165. a week ; for if 
-private individuals can ad?ird to pay that wage, 
and yet reap a profit out of the transaction, the 
guardians of the poor surely could and should pay 
the same prices, and not avail themselves of 
sUirviiig men’s necessities to reduce the wages of a 
trade to the very ^uick of subsistence. If it be a | 
eound principle that the condition of the pauper 
shottld be rewdered Zm desirahle than that of the 
labourer, wauredly tlk; principle is equally sound 
thaS the conditoon of the labourer should be made 
desirable than that ‘ of the pauper ; for if to 
pamper the pauper be to luake ihdolemce more j 
agreeable than industry, ccrtamly to gadwd down 


the wages of the hibofttrer is to xender industry 
as unprofitable as indolence. In either case the 
same premium is proffered to pauperism. As 
yet the Poor-Law Commissioners have seen but 
one ^ay of reducing the poor-rates, viz., by ren- 
dering the stater of the pauper as unenviable 
as prossible, -and they have whjilly lost sight of 
the other mode ^f attaining the same end, viz , 
by making the state of the labourer a* desirable 
as possible, To Siistitute a Kemble pfoor law with- 
out maintaining attracrive form of .industry, is 
to hold out a bopri to crime. the wages of the 
working man are'to be reduced to bare subsistence, 
and the condition of the pauper is to be rendered 
worse than that of tire working man, what atro- 
cities will not be committed upon the poor. 
Elevate the condftj^on the labourer, and there 
will be no necessity to depress ther- pauper. Make 
work more attractive by increa.sing the reward for 
it, and laziness will necessaiily become more re- 
pulsive. As it is, however, the pauper is not only 
kept at the very lowest point of subsistence, but 
jus half-starved labour is brought into competition 
with that of men living in a co mpa rative state of 
comfort; and the lesult, of course, is, thut*.in- 
steiid of decreasing tln^ number of paupers or 
poor-rates, we make paupeis (ft * 0111 ’ labourers, 
and till our workhouses by such means. If a 
scavager’s labour be worth from 125. to 155. per 
week iih the market, wdiot moral right liave the 
ijvauliaus 0 /’ i/<c poor to pay 5s. 8d. for the same 
commodity '! If the paupers are set to do work 
which is tuirly w'orth 155., then to pay them little 
more than one-thinl ot the m^iular value is not 
only to make un-wiliing W'oikers of the paupers, 
but to drag down all the better workmen to the 
level of the worst. 

It may be estimated that the outlay on pauper 
labour, as a whole, alter \ieducting the ■sum paid 
to superintendents and gaugers, does not exceed 
10.S-. weekly per individual ; consequently^ the 
loweiing ol the price ol labour is in this ratio . 
There are now, in round numbers, 460 pauper 
scavagers in the metropolis, hnd the account 
stands thus : — 

Yearly. 

^50 scavagerft, at the , regular 
weekly wages of I 65 . each . . . £18,710 

450 pivip^r labourers, IO 5 . each 
weekly . . . . . 11,700 

Lower price of pauper work . . £7,020 

Hence we see, that the great acurf employers 
of the scavagers, after all, are the guardians of 
thri poor, compared with whom the most grasping 
contractor is a model of libeiality. ^ 

That the minimum of remuneration paid by 
th^ parishes has tended, and is tending more 
a/d mora, to the general depreciation of wages 
i» the scavaging trade, there is no doubt. It 
has don« so directly and indirectly. (!>ne man, 
who had been a last-maker, told me that he left 
his employment as a London scavagcff, ffor he had 
"come down to the parish,” and set off at the 
close of the smumer into Kent forMhe harvest and 
when in ihe country, he had been 
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went toiiiwSumi i»««Biwy «fothing, and to^ny 
sofee 9m% and ^a« imndler^s bill 

he owed, 4e could be treated fgain 

Wheihe Im mni known,, fie appljed to the fore- 
man of a i?Oi#te»<rtor, whom he kiiew, for* work. 

“ Whnt Wife r «aid* the fordinan. Fifteen 
ahiUitigi%*«e^* wasi^he reply- Why,* what 
did you ^’wom the parish for sweeping 1” Nine 

shillings?* ** Wefl,” said the foaeraan, " I know 
yon ’re a decent manj^nnd you were recommended 
before, and so i can give ycdi four or five days a 
week at 2s. 4d* a day, and no nonsense about ^ 
hours ; for you know youndf i can get 50 nmn j 
€b 9 have hem parish wor^rs at l^. 9c?. a day, and j 
jump at it, and so you mustn't he cheeky.*^ The 
man closed with the offer, knowing that the fore- 
man spoke the'tmth. 

A eon tractor told me thnthe could obtain plenty 
of hands,** nsed to parish scnvnging work, at 
10 ^. to 123. a week, whereas he paid I 63 . 

ft JBevidenlftihen, that the system of pauper 
wofk in iicavagmg has ^created an increasing 
market for chejj> and deteriorated labour, a 
market including hundreds of the unemployed at 
Other ntiSkilled labours ; and it is hardly to be 
doubted that the many who have faith in the 
doctrine that it hs the best policy to buy •in the 
cheapest and sell in the dearest market, will avail 
theiiitelTes of the low-priced labour of this pauper- 
constitiited mart. 

It is but right to%dd, that those parishes which 
pay tSs. n week are ns worthy of commendation 
ps those which pay 93., 7s. 6d. and 7s. ^er week, 
and I3. 4c?. and I 3 . l^c?. a day are reprehensible; 
and, unfortunately, the l|tter have a tendency to 
regulate all Uie otilers. 

* Of the Street- O fiDERLiES. 

TniB constitutes the lust of the four varieties of 
labotrr employed in the cleansing of the {mblic 
thoroughfares of London. I have «lready treated 
of the self-Bupporting manual labour, the self- 
supporting machine labour, and tbe pauper labour, 
and now pritceed to the considci^tion of the phi- 
lanthropic labour of the Streets. 

In the first place, let us understand clearly 
what is meant by philanthropic Infiour, and how 
it is diftinguisbed from pauper labour on thf one 
ha«4» «nd self-supporting Ihbour on the other. 
SejUf-SuppdVthag ^bout X take to be that form of 
work wkeb letums not less, and generally some- 
thing mofc, than is expended upon it. Paiipy 
labour, m the other hand, is work to which tlfe 
appiioikn& Ibr parish i»elief are set,” not with a 
view to tbe profit tq be derived from h, but partly 
m A i«9i «f their williagness to work, and partjw 
a laeans of emidoying tbe unemployed ; whit 
phllii||(|hr 0 |d^ labour » employment provided for 
t^Sin^dsj^ed with the same disregard of 
al distinguishes pauper labour, but with a 
fox ^0 poor, tmd as a means of 
‘ * in a less degrading manner 


thmi.iA done nfiAee *^0 Miw' 

PMptt . 'and dliBr 

emeftidny ten ‘ In 

non^^/Mle ted^ %f wpleynhoirt; Ahat ^ 

sny, fh^ y^eld m hate m Igf tip# 

eumexpeiyM upon te ModiNm, Hm 
^he erdkmry way of 'caa be found % 

^ido the^means necessary for futimag them liitie 
operation : while pauper dlfiEhrs Irawi 

philanthropic labour, in' the •foot tiuft the 
requisite^for ‘^eetting the poor on Work** ere 
vided by Igwas a matter of sqm! policy^ w] 
in the case of philantbr^ic labour, the tedk 
part of them, are supplied by volunt«iye«liftrfh»f 
tions, c«t of a <%jeire td iinpPsve the lahonesse^ 
^conditidi. There are, then, two diotitigMhf 
* features in all philanthropic labour — the a»e is, 
that it yields no profit* (if it did it wodld teoflie 
a matter of trade), and the other, that It is ht- 
stituted and maintained from a wish to bea^ tlie 
labourer. 

The Street- Orderly system forms pwt ‘sf te 
operations on behalf of the poor adopted kf » 
society, pf w^hicli^Mr. Charles Ooehtftne is te 
president, entitled the National PhilanltirepiC 
Association,” which is said to have for its * 
the promotion of social and salutiferoWB impiwve* 
nfents, street cleanliness, aifli the empkiymeirt uf 
the poor, so that able-bodied men mi^ be 'pre- 
vented froth biirtheniiig the pansh-nrte, and |ir»- 
served independent of workhouse, abns, and 
degradation.” Here a twofold object is ree* 
pressed : the Philanthropic Assotpiation seeks not 
only fo benefit the poor by giving them employ- 
ment, and ** preserving them independent af wodt- 
house, alms, and degradation,” but to benelit tire 
publid likewise, by promot^qg Soekii mid mlutio 
ferotis improvement^ and, sireet^^jmaaSaMMs.'* C 
shall deal with each of these omSSSl sepatwisiy; 
but first let me dsulm^, so m remove *t6i Sin- 
picion of private fepHn^ tending in any way <to 
bias my judgment in thas most ianportoat saattsr, 
that 1 am an utter etraUger to the Pnesidmit asA 
Council of the Philanthropic Association; and 
that, whatever I may have to say ton the sal^jsre 
of the street-orderlies, I do simply iu cofifon^ty 
with my duty to the public — to state trutyhUjy^sA 
that coitterns the labourers and the ||mi 

metropolis. 

Viewed economically, philanihroim and jxul^r 
vo'ik may he said to be jf(4 reguUtkms ^f iMw 
mxnimum rate of U'ages — establishing the lowest 
})oint to which competition caw possibly drive 
down the remuneration for labour ; for it is evi- 
dent, that if %he self-supporting labourer cannot 
obtain greater comforts by the independent exer- 
cise of his industry than the parish rates or private 
charity will afford him, he will at once give ove? 
working ior the trading employer, and* dSrelare ott 
the fumk raised by assessment or voluatcry sqV 
•cription for his support. Hence, those wlm wisk 
well to the labourer, and who believe that ohecj^ v 
ness oftoommodities is desir^le ‘^only,** as Hf. 
Stewart Mill says (p. 502, vol. ii.y, *^i»dien 
cause of it is, that their production .ereti 
labour, and not, when occasioned by thid 
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«nd wlio Wieve, mm- 
6T^i tbttt ifie laUdunr if to be benefited aoleljr 
b^, tbe euliiTution of a high ttandard of <i>m' 
among the people to lucb, I eay, it 
is evident, that a poor law wbicb reduces the 
folief to able-bodied labourers to the 8malleit»| 
modiciun of food, consistent with the con-* 
tinnation of life must be about the « greatest? 
curse that can possibly come upon an over-popu- 
la^d country, admitting, as it does, of the reduc- 
tion of wages to so low a point of mere brutal ex- 
istedbu as to inhuco that recklessness and 
in^providence among the poor which is \nown to 
give so strong an impetus to the increase of the 
people. A mininCxed Cate of| parish ylief is 
necessarily « minimized rate of wages, ana admits 
of the labourers’ pay being reduced, by pauper < 
competition, to little short of starvation ; and 
such, doubtlessly, would have been the case long 
ago in the scavaging trade by the employment of 
parish labour, had not the Philanthropic Associa- 
tion instituted the system of si^reet-oi^erlies, and 
by the payment of a higher rate of wages than 
the more grinding parishes afforded— by giving 
the men 12s. instead of 9s. or even 7s. a week — 
prevented the remuneration of the regular bands 
being dragged down to an approximation to the 
pariw level. Hence, rljjjhtly viewed, philanthrope 
labour — and, indeed, pauper labour too — comes 
under the bead of a remedy for low*wagei, as 
preventing, if properly regulated, the undue depre- 
ciation of industry from excessive competition, and 
it is in this light ,tba^ I shall now proceed to con- 
sider it, « * 

The several plans that have been propounded 
from time to time, as remedies for an insufficient 
rate of remuneration for work, are as muliifdrious 
ds the cirouinj^tajuces infVioncing the three requi- 
sites for produ^fon — labour, capital, and land. I 
will here ru* over as briefly as possible — abstaining 
from the expression of all opimon on the subject — 
the various schemes which have been proposed 
with this object, so that the reader may come as 
prepared as possible to the consideration of the 
matter. v 

The remedies for low wages may be arranged 
into two distinct groups, viz., those which seek to 
increase the labourer’s rate of pay direttly, and 
those which seek to do so indirectly. 

The direct remedies for low wages that have 
been propounded are 

A. The establishment of a standard rate of re- 
muneraiion^for labour. This has been pro- 
posed to be brought about by three different 
soeans, viz. ; — * * 

1. By law or government* authority ; either 
(a) fixing the minimum rate of wages, and 
leaving the variations above that point to 
be adjusted by competition (this, as we 
have seen, is the effect of the poor-law) ; » 

or, (b) settling the rate of wages generally i 
by means of local hoards of trade for 
cort^eils de ^rud'hommes, consiAing of 
delegates from the workmen and em- 
ployers, to determine, by the principles of 
natural equity, a reasonabk scale of remu- 


neration in the several trades, their deci- 
sion being binding in kw on both the 
employers and the employed. 

2. By public opinion; thk has been ^nerally 
proposed by those who are what Mr. 

* Mill terms?' shy of admitting; the inter- 
ference (Sf authority in contracts for 

^ labour,” fearing that if the law intervened 
^ at would fio so rashly and ignorantly, and 
desiring Co compass by moral sanction 
4 what they consider^seless or dapgeroui to. 
attempt vo bring about by t^gal means. 
" Every employer,” say# Mr. Mill, "'they 
think, ought to give sufficient usages f and 
if he does not give such wages willingly, 
he should be compelled to do so by public 

^ opinion. % 

3. By trade societi^ or combination among 

the workmen ; that is to 5ay, by the pay- 
ment of a small sum per week out of the 
wages of the workmen, tqwards the form- 
ation of a fund for the support of such of 
their fellow operatives as may be out of 
employment, or refuse to work for those 
employers who seek to less than the 
standard rate of wages established by^e 
trade. * ^ 

B. The prohibition of stoppages or dedmetions 

of all hinds from the nominal usages of 
worhmen. This is principally the object of 
thf Anti-Truck Society, which seeks to 
obtain an Act of Parliament, enjoining the 
payment in full of all wages. The stoppages 
or extortions from workmen’s wages generally 
consist of • 

1. Fines for real or pretended miscondudt. 

2. Kents for tools, frames, gas, and sometimes 
lodgings. 

3. Sale of trade Mpliances (as trimmings, 
thread, &c.) at undue pilfces, 

4. Sale of food, drink, at an exorbitant 

rate of profit ^ 

5. Payment in public-houses ; os the means 
of inducing the men to spend a portion of 
their earnings in drink. 

6. Deposit of money as security before taking 
out work ; so that the capital of the em- 
ployer istincreased without payment of 

* interest to the workpeople. 

C. The institution of certain aids or additions 
to wages — 

5.. Perquisites or gratuities obtained from the 
public; as wilfa waiters, boxkeepers, coach- 
men, dustmen, vergers, and others. 

2. Beer money, and other “allowances” to 
workmen. 

3. Family work ; or the co-operation of the 
wife and children as a means of ihereasing 
the workman’s income. 

4. Allotments of land, to be cultivated after 
the regular day’s labour. 

5. The parish “ allowance system,” or relief 
in aid of wages, as practised under the old 
Poor Law. 

D. The inenase qf the merney isalue <f wages; 
by-- 
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1. Cheap fo<»d. 

2. Cheap lodgings ; thfengh buiidbg im- 
proved dwdSbg# bir the poor, and doing 
away with the pn>dt ^ suMetting. 

8. Co-c 5 )erative stores; o9the “club sysfem” 
of obtaining provisions atf wholesale pri^s. 

4. The abofitioD of the payment of wages on 
Sunday morning, or at ijb late an h«ur on 
the Saturday* night ase to prevent the 
la|)ourer availi^ himself of the Saturday's 
market. ^ 

b. Teetotalirfm ; as causing ^he men to spend 
nothing in fermented drinks, and so leaving 
them more to spend on food, 

Such are the dinct modes of remedying low | 
wages, viz., either by preventing the price^ of ! 
labour itself falling baiow a certain standard* 
prohibiting all* stoppages from the pay of the la- 
bourer; instituting certain aids or additions to 
such pay ; or increasing the money value of the 
ordinary wages by reducing the price of provisions. 

The indirect modes of remedying low wages are 
of a far more complex character. They consist of, 
first, the reragdins propounded by political econo- 
uJ%sts, which are— 

A. Tlte decr^se of i%e number of labourers; 
for gaming this end several' plans have been 
proposed, as — 

1. Checks against the increase of the popula- 
tion, for which the following are |he chief 
Malthusian proposals : — 
a. Preventive checks for the hindrance of 
impregnation. 

ProbihAiou of early marriages amon^ 

" the poor, 

c. Increase of the standard of*comfort, or 
requirements, among the people ; as a 
means of iiiduciiig prudence and re- 
t^nnnt of the passions. 

d. Infanticide ; as among the Chinese. 

0 2. Emigration ; as a means of draining off the 
surplus labourers. 

8. Limitation of apprentices in skilled trades ; 
as a means of preventing the undue in- 
crease of particular occupations. This, 
however, is advocated not by economists, 
but generally by opera^ves. 

4. Prevention of family work ; or th^ dis- 
couragement of the labour of the wives and 
children of operatives. This, again, can- 
not be said to be an economist ” remedy. 

B. Increase qf the circnZatiiig capital, or sum 
set aside for the payment of the labourers. 

I. By government imposts. Governments,” 
says Mr. Mill, ‘'can create additional in- 
dustry by creating capital. They mayday 
•on taxes, and employ the amount pro- 
ductively.” This was the object of the 
original Poor Law (43 Eiiz.), which em- 
powered the overseers of the poor} to 
“raise weekly, or otherwise, by taxation 
of every inhabitant, &c., such sums of 
money as they shall require for providing 
A sufficient stock of flax, hemp, wool, and 
other ware or stuff, to set the poor on work.” 
% By the issue of paper money. The pro- 


pojdtjion of Mir. 3'onalliiii Dtimsan ii, 

• the goVernffieut should issuu notes equivA* 
lent to the te^cation of the countiy, with 
the view, of Affording increased employment 
to the poor; the people being set to work 
a^it were upon credit, in the same manner 
^ labourers wer^ employed to build 
the market-house at Guernsey. 

C. The extension cf ike markets q/ the eowniry; 
by the abolition of all restrictions on cdfai- 
merce, and the encour^ement of ^Wlree 
intei^hange of commodities, so that, by in- 
creasing the demand for our pxjoducts, we 
may be aUe to afford ^employment to an 
e:|tra number of producers. 

The above constitute what, with d few excep- 
tions, may be termed, more particularly, the eco- 
nomist” remedies for low wages. 

B. The regulation of the quantity of work done 
by each workman, or the prevention of the 
undue econov^izing qf labour, . For this end, 
several means have been put forward. 

1. The shoigening the hours of labour. And 
Abolition of Sunday-work. 

2. Alteration of, the mode of work ; as the 
substitution of day-work for piece-work, as 

• a means of decreaskig the stimulus to over- 
work. 

• 3. Extension of the term of hiring; by the 

substitution of annual engagements for 
daily or weekly hirings, with a view to 
the prevention of “ casual labour.” 

•4, Limitation of the iTunfber of hands em- 
ployed by one capitalist ; so as to prevent 
the undue extension of “ the large system 

• of production.” 

5. Taxation of machinery; the object, 
not only of making it fWPmbute its quota 
to the revenue of the countigr, but of im- 
peding its undue increase. 

6. The discoUntenance of every form of work 
that tends to the making up of a greater 
quantity of materials with a less quantity 
of labour; and consequently to the expendi- 
ture of a greater proportion of the capital 
of the country on machinery or materials, 
and a correspondingly less proportion on 
the labourers, 

E. ‘‘ Protective imposts/' or high import duties 
on such foreign commodities as can he pro- 
duced in this countrff; with ihe view of 'pre- 
venting the labour of ^he comparatively 
untaxed and uncivilized foreigner being 
broughS into coinpetition with that^of the 
taxed and civilized producer at home. 

F. ** Financial r^ormf or reduction of the 
taxation of the country; as enabling the home 
labourer the better to compete with the 
foreigner. 

The two latter proposals, and that of the exten- 
sion of the markets, may be said to seek to 
remedy low wages by expanding or circum- 
scribing the foreign trade oT the coudiry. 

G. A different division ff the proceeds qf 
labour, ^ For this object severAl icheines 
have been propounded 
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'' Ir Tit© " tribute syetom” of wages ; orpayment 
of labour according to the additional value 
whkli it coiifora on inater^s on w^ch 
it operates. 

2. The aboUtioTi of the middleman ; whether 
"sweater,” " pieee-mastsr,” "lumper,” or, 
what not, orfming between) the ^ployer , 
and employed. 

S« Co>epemt)ou ; or jointrstock associations of 

t labourers, witllE the view of abolishing the 
^profit of the ^lapitalist employer. *' 

H. V A diffennt viode of distrihiiting^the 'pro- 
ducts of labour j with the \icw of abolishing 
the proht of the deal«^, between the producer 
and consumer— as co-operati(e stores, jwhere 
tlie cOniJdmers club together for the purchase 
of their goods directly of the producers. 

I. A more general and equal dtvinon of ike 
wealth of th^ country : for attaining this end 
there ar« but two known means ; — 

1. Communism ; or the abolition of all rights 
to individual property. * 

2. Agapism; or the volnijtar}’’ sharing < f 
individual possessions wu'h the less fortu- 
nate or successful members of the com- 
munity. 

These remedies mt^, with a few excep- 
tions (such as the tribute system of wages, and 
the abolition of middlemen), be said to cpiistitvte 
the socialist and communist schemes for the pre- 
vention of distress. 

J. Creating additional onployment for the 
poor ; and sr rsmoviiig the surplus labour 
from the market. Two modes of crtecting 
this have been proposed : — 

1. Home colonization, or the cultivation of 
waste lands by the poor. 

2. Ordei‘>3;ii{£i, or the employment of the 

poor in the promotion of public cleanliness, 
and the increased sanitary condition of the 
country. « 

K. The prevention <f the enclosure of com- 
mons ; as the means of enabling the poor to 
obtain gratuitous pasturage for their cattle. 

Xi. The abolitibn of primogeniture; 'vvith the 
Aiew of dividing the land among a greater 
number of individuals. 

M. The holding of the land by the State, and 
equal apportionmeiit of it among the poor. 

N. Extension of the sujJ'rage among the people ; 

• and so allowing th(^ workman, as well us the 
capitalist and tlio landlord, to take part in 
the formation*’ of the laws of the country. 
For this purpose there are two plans ; — 

I,"*" The freehold-land* moYemeit,” which 
seeks to enable the people to become pro- 
prietors of as much land as will, under the 
present law, give them "a voice” in the 
country. 

% Chartism, or that which seeks to alter the 
law concerning the election of members of 
Parliament, and to confer khe right of 
votiaj^ on everj^male of mature age, jbund 
* mind, and non-criminal character. 

O. Cultivation of a higher moral and Chris- 
tian character among the peopls^ This form 


of remedy, Avhich is advocated by saany, Is 
based on the ai'gumept, that, without tome 
mitigation of the " selfishness of the tinaes,'' all 
other schemes for improving the condition of 
the people wi)t be either evaded by th© 
cunning of the rich, or defeated by the 
servility of the poor. i. 

The^ove I bekeve to be a full and fair state- 
ment the severqj plans thaj^ have been proposed, 
from time to time, for alleviating the distress of 
the peofile. Thisl^riumeratiS'ii is as compfehensive 
as my knowledge will enable me to make it ; and I 
have abstained frdm all comment on the several 
schemes, so that the rpader nfay have an oppor- 
tunity of impartially weighing the merits of each, 
^nd adopting that, which in his own mind, seems 
best calculated to effect after all, we every 

one desire — whether protectionist, oeonomiat, free- 
trader, philanthropist, socialist, communist, or 
chartist — the good of the country in which we 
live, and the people by whom we ire surrounded. 

Now we have to deal here with that particular 
remedy for low wages or distress which consists 
in creating additional einployraeifl tor the poo^ 
and of which the strei^-ordeily system is an 
example. ♦ 

The increase of employment for the poor was 
the main object of the 43 Kliz., for which pur- 
pose, as we have seen, the overseers of the several 
parishes Svere empowered to raise a fund by 
assessments upon the property of the rich, for 
providing " a sufficient stock of flax, hemp, wool, 
and other Avare or stuff, to set tljp poor on work.” 
But though economists, to this any, tell us that 
" Avliile, on the one hand, industry is limited by 
capital, so, (?h the other, every increase of capital 
gives, or is capable of gi\ing, additional employ- 
ment to industry, and t^is without assignable 
limit,”* nevertheless the great difficuLy of car- 
rying out the provisions of the original poor-law 
has consisted in finding a market for the products 
of pauper labour, for the frequent gluts in our 
manufactures are sufficient to teach us that it is 
one thing to produce and another to dispose of 
the products ; so that to create additional employ- 
ment for the poor something besides capital is 
requisite : it is necessary either that they shall be 
engaged in producing that Avhich they themselves 
immediately roiymme, or that for which the 
market admits of being extended. 

The ?wo plans proposed for the employment (4 
the poor, it will be seeiT, consist (1) in the culti- 
vation of waste lands ; (2) in promoting public 
cleanliness, and so increasing the sanitary condition 
of tjie count^ 3 ^ The first, it is evident^ removes 
the objection of a market being needed fpr the 
products of the labour of the poox*, since it pro- 

^ This is Mr. Mills’s second fundamental proposition 
respf'cting capital (see “ Principles of Pol. £tK)u,” p. 82, 
vol. 1 . “ What I Intend to assert is,” says that gentleman, 

“ that the portion (of capifoil) which iS destmed to the 
maintenance of the labourers may— 'SupposlDg no in- 
crease in anything else — be indefinitely inoims^, witli- 
out creating an impossibility of finding them employr 
ment— -in other words, if tliero are human boings capa- 
ble of worh, and food to feed thorn, they may idways 1^ 
employed in producing something.” 
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^ef that thek energies should bo deroted to the 
production of the food which they themselves 
oonwnne ; while the second seeks to create addi- 
tional employment in effecting that increased 
cleanliness which more enlightened physiological 
Tlews have. not only made m(jre desirable^ but 
taught us to be absolutely necessary to the heg^th 
and enjoyment of the community. I 

The great impediment, however, to tht jprofit- 
able employment of <he poor, l*is generally been 
the unpro^ctive or u)|availing character of«pauper 
labour* This has been mainI}'*owing to the fact 
that the able-bodied who are dcy;)iived of employ- 
ment are necessari]^’' the lowest grade of opera- 
tives; for, in the displacement of workmen, those 
are the first discarded whose labour is Maid to 
be the least efhcient, either from a deficiency oi 
skill, industry;^ or sobriUty, so that pauper labour 
is necessarily of the least productive character. 

Another great difficulty with the employment 
of the poor that the idle, or those to whom 
work is more than usually irksome, require a 
stronger inducement than ordinary to make them 
labour, and the remuneration for parish work 
being necessuriijr less than for any other, those 
1^0 are pauperized through idleness (the most 
benevolent amgpg us rifuat allow there are such) 
are naturally less than ever disposed to labour 
when they become paupers. All pauper work, 
therefore, is generally unproductive or unavail- 
ing, because it is either inexpert or sinwilling 
work. The labour of the in-door paupers, who re- 
ceive only their food for their pains, is necessarily 
of the same compulsory character as slavery ; 
while that of tll% out-door paupers, with the re- 
muneration often cut down to the lowest subsist- 
ing point, is scarcely of a more willing or more 
availing kind. 

Owing to this gener;^ unproductiveness, (as well 
as the diflgiulty of finding a field for the profitable 
employment of the unemployed poor,) the labour 
ofiepaupers has been for a long time past directed 
mainly to the cleansing of the public thorough- 
fares. Still, from the degrading nature of the 
occupation, and the small remuneration foj the 
toil, pauper labourers have been found to be such 
unwilling workers that many parishes have long 
since given over employing atheir poor even in 
this capacity, preferring to entrust the wofk to a 
contractor, with his paid self-supporting operatives, 
instead. • * • 

The founder of the Philanthropic Association 
appears to have been fully aware of the two great 
difficulties besetting the profitable employment of 
the poor, viz., (1) finding a field for the exercise 
of their labours where they might bo ‘^set on work” 
with benefit to the community, and wjthoiA in- 
jury to the independent operatives already eu- 
ga^ occupation; and (2) overcoming 

the unwiuingnoss, and consequently the unavail- 
ingness, of pauper labour. 

The first difficulty Mr. Cochrane has endea- 
voured to obviate by taking advantage of that 
growing desire for greater public cleanliness which 
has arisen firom the increased knowledge of the 
principles governing the health of towns ; and the 


second, by giving the men 12$. instead of 9s. or 
7s. a week, or worse than all. Is. and a 
qnA^rn loaf a day for three days in the week, 
ana so not only augmenting the stimulus to 
work (for it should be remembered that wages 
are to the human machine what the fire is to 
I the steana-engine), but preventing the undue 
l•deprecia*ion of the labour of the independent 
workman. He who discovers the means of increas- 
ing the rewards of 'labour, js as great a friend 
to his, race as he who strives to depreciate 
them is the public enemy; and I do noi^ffiegi- 
tate to ^bnfess, that I look upon Mr, Charles 
Cochrane as one of the illustrious few who, in 
these days of unremuneeated Jpil, and their neces- 
sary cincoinitants — beggars and thieves^ has come 
forward to help the labourers of this country 
from their diiily-iucreasing degradation. His 
benevolence is of that enlightened order which 
seeks to extend rather than destroy the self-trust 
of the poor, not only by creating additional em- 
ployment for theig, but by rendering that employ- 
ment less repulsive. 

The means bjs which Mr. Cochrane has endea- 
voured to gain these ends constitutes the system 
called Street-Orderlyisin, which therefore admits of 
being viewed in two distinct aspects — first, as n 
•new mode of improving % the health of towns,” 
and, secondly, as an improved method of Employ- 
ing the poor. 

Coucerning the first, I must confess that the 
jyatem of scavaging or cleansing the public 
thoroughfares pursued by the street-orderlies 
assismes, when contemplate'd hi a sanitary point 
of view, all the importance and simplicity of a 
great discovery. It has been before pointed out 
tlira this system consists not only in cleansing 
the streets, but in kee^^ing them clean. Bv tl ie 
street-orderly method of scavj*grt»^-f The thorough- 
fares are continually being cleansed, and so never 
allowed to become dirty ; Whereas,* by the ordi- 
nary method, the^ are not cleansed nniil they are 
dirty. Hence the two modes of scavaging are 
diametrically opposed ; under tlie one the streets 
are cleansed as fast as dirtied^ while under the 
other they are dirtied as fast as cleansed ; so that 
by the new system of scavaging the public tho- 
roughfares are maintained in a perpetual state of 
cleanliness, whereas by the old they may be said 
to be kept in a continual state of dirt. 

The street-orderly system of scavaging, however, 
is not only worthy of higk commendation as a more 
efficient means of gaining particular' end — a 
simplification of a certain process — but it calls for 
our highest praise qp well for the end gained as 
for the means gaining it. If it be really a 
sound physiological principle, that the Creator hat 
made dirt offensive to every rightly-constituted 
mind, because it is injurious to us, and so esta- 
blished in us an instinct, before we could discover 
a reason, for removing all refuse from our presence, 
it becomes, now that we have detected the cause 
of tj^e feeling in us, at once disgusting and irra- 
tional to allow the filtlf to accuiiSfflate in our 
streets in front of our houses. If typhus, chMera, 
and other pestilences are but divine puiiifthnieats 
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inflicted on us for tlie infraction of that most 
kindly law by which the health of a people ^as 
been made to depend on that which is natundly 
agreeable — cleanliness, then Vur instinct for self- 
preservation should force us, even if our sense of 
enjoyment would not lead us, to remove is fast as 
it is formed what at once as dangerous as it 
should be repulsive to ojir natures. Sanitarily 
regarded, the cleansing of a town is one of the 
mo|t important objects that can engage the atten- 
tion ^ its governors ; the removal of its* refase 
being'^uite as neceWry for the contii^uance of 
the existence of a people as the supply of their 
food. In the economy of Nature there is no loss: 
this the great doctf.ne of wasteland supply has 
taught us ;*tl 3 e detritus of one rock is the con- 
glornenite of another; the evaporation of the 
ocean is the source of the iiver; the poisonous 
exhalations of animals iho vital air of plants ; and 
the refuse of man and beasts the food of their 
food. The dust and cinders from our fires, the 
'‘slops’* from the washing of ouri’iouses, the excre- 
tions of our bodies, the detritus and " surface- 
water” of our streets, have all*^ their offiees to 
perform in the great scheme of creation ; and if 
left to rot and fust about us not only injure our 
health, but diminish the supplies of our food. The 
filth of ^he thoroughfarA of the metropolis forms, ' 
it would appear, the staple manure of the markpt- 
gardens in the suburbs ; out of the London mud 
come the London cabbages : so that an improve- 
ment in the scavaging of the metropolis tends not 
only to give the p^plp improved health, out im- 
proved vegetables ; /or that which is nothing ^ut 
a pestiferous muck-heap in the town becomes a 
vivifying garden translated to the country. 

Dirt, however, is not only as prejudicial to flur 
healllt r.id.ailu aaive t o oumenses, when allowed to 
accumulate in our streets, as it is beneficial to us 
when removed to our gardens, — but it is a most 
expensive commodity to keep ,in front of our 
houses. It has been shown, that the cost to the 
people of London, in the matter of extra washing 
induced by defective scavaging, is at the least 
1,000,000^. sterling per annum (the Board of 
Health estimate it at 2,500,000^.) ; and the loss 
from extra wear and tear of clothes from brushing 
and scrubbing, arising from the like cause, is about 
the same prodigious sum; while the injury done 
to the furniture of private houses, and the goods 
ex^sed for sale in shops,^ though impossible to be 
estimated — appears to be something enormous ; so 
that the loss from the defective scavaging of the 
metropolis seems, at the lowest calculation, to 
amount 4o several millions pel annum ,•* and hence 
it becomes of the highest possible impoitance, 
economically as well as physiologically, that the 
streets should be cleansed in the most effective 
manner. 

Now, that the street-orderly system is the only 
rational and efficacious mode of street cleansing 
both theory and practice assure us. To allow the 
filth to accui^late in streets before any Iteps 
are taken to remove it, is the same as if we were 
never to wash our bodies until they were dirty — 
it is to be perpetually striving to cure* the disease, 


when with scarcely any more tronble we might 
prevent it entirely, Tliere is, indeed, tfie same 
difference between the new and the old system of 
scavaging, as there is between a bad and a good 
house^'im : the one jt^ver cleaning her house nntij 
it is dirty, and tlse Mother continually -cleaning it, 
[* so de prevent it being ever dirty. 

Henjje it woul(t appear, that the street-orderly 
systen/ 'of scavasing would be a great public 
benefit, even were there no o*ther object connected 
with is than th^ increased eleanlinoss of our 
streets; but in a country hke^ Great Britain, 
afflicted as it is svith a surplus population (no 
matter from what cause), that«each day finds the 
difficulty of obtaining 'work growing greater, the 
ppening up of new fields of employment for 'the 
pool is perhaps the** greatg^t benefit that can be 
conferred upon the nation. Without the dis- 
covery of such new fields, " the setting the poor 
on work” is merely, as I have said, to throw out 
of employment those who are already employed ; 
it is not to decrease, hut really to increase, the 
evil of the times — to add to, rather than diminish, 
the number of our paupers or our thieves. The 
increase of employment in a natidR, however, r^ 
quires, not only a cori^sponding increase of 
capital, hut a like increase in lie demand or 
desire, as well ns in the pecuniary means, of the 
people to avail themselves of the work on which 
the poor are set (tliat is to say, in the extension of 
the hoine'raarket) ; it requires, also, some mode of 
stimulating the energies of the workers, so as to 
make them labour more willingly, and consequently 
more availingly, than usual. These conditions 
appear to have been fulfilled by ^£r. Cochrane, in 
the establishment of the street-orderlies. He lias 
introduced, ifi connection with this body, a system 
of scavaging which, while it employs a greater 
number of hands, produceS|.such additional bene- 
fits as cannot but he considered an equ’rralent for 
the increased expenditure ; though it is even 
doubtful whether, by the collection of the strSvst 
manure iinmixed with the mud, the extra 
value of that article alone wjll not go far to com- 
pensjfte for the additional expense ; if, however, 
there be added to this the saving to the metropolitan 
parishes in the cost of watering the streets — for 
under ^the street-orfierly system this is npt re- 
quired, the dust never being allowed to accumu- 
late, and consequejitly never requiring to be “ laid ” 
— as well as the greater saving of converting the 
paupers* into selfisupporting laboqrers; together 
with the diminished expense of washing and 
doctors’ bills, consequent on the increased cleanli- 
ness of the streets — there cannot be the least doubt 
that ^ the employment of the poor as street- 
orderlies ns no longer a matter of philant^jropy, 
but of mere commercial prudence. 

Such appear to me to be the princip|]i objects 
of Mr. Cochrane’s street-orderly system of scavag- 
ing ; and it is a subject upon which 1 have spoken 
the more freely, because, being unacquainted with 
that gentleman, none can suspect me of being pre- 
judiced in his favour, and because I Ibave felt that 
the good which he has done and is likely to d^ 
to the poor, has been comparatively unheknoW- 
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lodged by the public, and that society and the 
people owe him a heavy debt of gratitude \ 

I shall now proceed to set forth the character of 
the labour, and the condition imd remuneratitn of 
the labourers- in .connection wiA ihe street-orderly 
system of scavagipg the metropolitan thorouglJfajIs. 

The first appearance of the gtreet-ordcrlles in 
the metropolis was in 1843. Mr. ^harlea Co^r^ne, 
who had previously ^formed the National Phi- 
lanthropic Association, fvith its elr^mosynar^ soup- 
kitchens, &c., then introduced the system of street- 
orderlies, as one enabling many destitute men to 
support themselves ^y their labour ; as well as, 
m his estimation, a better, and eventually a more 
economical, mode ofstreet-cleansing, and partaking , 
also somewhat of the chi^nicterbf a street policA 

The first dmi^onstration,” or display of the 
street-orderly system, took place in Regent-street, 
between the Quadrant and the Regent-circus, and 
in Oxford-street,*between Vere-street and Charles- 
street. The streets were thoroughly swept in 
the morning, and then each man or boy, provided 
with a hand-broom and dust-pan, removed any dirt 
as^oon as it^rctS deposited. The demonstration 
was pronounced highly siycessful and the system 
effective, in the»opinion of eighteen influential 
inhabitants of the locality who acted as a com- 
mittee, and who publicly, and with the authority 
of their names, testified their conviction that the 
most efficient means of keeping stieets clean, and 
more especially great thoroughfares, was to pre-' 
vent the accumulation of dirt, by removing the 
manure within a Jew minutes after it has been 
deposited by the passing cattle ; the same having, 
hitherto, remained during several days.”* 

The cost of this demonstration amounted to 
about 400^, of which, the Report states, 200L 
still remains due from ^e shop-keepers to the 
Association, ••which,” it is delicately added, “from 
late commercial difficulties they have not yet 
lepalfl” (in 1860). 

Whilst the street-orderlies were engaged in cleans- 
ing Regent-street, &c., the City Commissioners of 
the sewers of London were invited to depute some 
person to observe and report to them concerning 
the method pursued ; but with that instinctive sort 
of repugnance which seems to Animate the great 
bulk of city officials against improvement of any 
kind, the reply was, that they ** did Hot consider 
the same worthy their attention.” The mjitter, 
however, was not allowed Jo drop, and by the 
persevering efforts of Mr. Cochrane, the president, 
and of the body of gentlemen who form the Council 
of the Association, Gheapside, Cornhill, and the most 
important parts of the very heart of the city were 
length claansed according to the new method. The 
rate^yerg then showed that (Aey, at least, did 
consider thia same worthy of attention,” for 8000 
out of 12,000 within a few days signed memorials 
recommending the adoption of what they pro- 
nounced an improvement, and a public meeting 
was held in O^ildhall (May 4, 1846), at which 
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res(ilutions in favour of the street- orderly method 
wer% passed. The at^orities did not adopt these 
recommendations, but they ventured so far to depart 
from their venerable routine as to order the 
Streets to swept every day 1 ” This employed 
*upwards^of 300 men, whereas»at the period when 
Ihe sages of the city sewers did not consider any 
proposed improvement. ii\ scavagery worthy their 
attention, the number of med employed by thstti 
in cleanling the streets did not exceed 30. 

The straet-orderly system was afterwards tried 
in the parishes of St. Paul, Covent-garden, St. 
James (Westminster), Jijt. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
St.Anny, Soho,aild others — soifletimes calling forth 
opposition, of course from the authorities con- 
nected with the established modes of paving, 
scavaging, &c. 

It IS not my intention to write a complete his- 
tory of the street-orderlies, but merely to sketch 
their progress, as well as describe their peculiar 
characteristics. • 

Within these Jevt months public meetings, 
have betn held in almost every one of the 2G 
wards ot the City, at which approving resolutions 
were cither passed unanimously or carried by large 
majorities ; and the street-^derly system is now 
aBout to be introduced into St. Martin’s parish 
inst^d of ^the street-sweeping machine. 

As far as the street-orderly system has been 
tried, and judging only by the testimony of public 
examination and public record of opinion, the trial 
has certainly been a success. 'A^meinorial to the 
Court of Sewers, from the war{> of Broad-street, 
supported by the leading merchants of that locality, 
in recommendation of the employment of street- 
orderlies, seems to bear more closely on th e subject 
than any I have yet seen.* 

Your memorialista,” they state, ^^have ob- 
served tliat those public thoroughfare^ within the 
city of London whkli are now cleansed by street- 
orderlies, are &o remarkably dean as to be almost 
free from mud in ivet^ and dust in dry weather — 
that such extreme cleanliness is of great confort to 
the public, and tends to iuiprovc tne sanitary con- 
dition of the ward.” ^ 

But it is not only in the metropolis that the 
street-orderlies seem likely to become the esta- 
blished scavagers. The streets of Windsor, I am 
informed, are now in the course of being cleansed 
upon the orderly plan. In*Amsterdam, there ar5* 
at present 16 orderlies regularly employed upon 
scavaging a portion of the city, and in Paris and 
Belgium, 1 ajj^ assured, arrangements are being 
made for the intro^uctiSn of the system* intoTboth 
those cities. Were the stree^orde^ly mode of 
scavaging to become general throughout this 
country, it is estimated that employment would be 
given to 100,000 labourers, so that, with the 
families of these men, not less than half a million 
of people would be supported in a state of inde- 
pendence by it. The total number of adult able- 
bodied Supers relieved — insloor and #ttt-door — 
throughout England and Wales, on January tl, 
1860, was 154,625. 

The following table shows the route of Ihe street- 
orderly operations in the metropolis. A further 
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column, in the Report from -wliicli the taTjle has been discourses to the street-orderlies at their respec- 
extracted, contained the rmmes of thirteen clergy- tive stations, and recorded flattering testimonials of 
men who have ‘‘ weekly reaC prayers and delivered their conduct and demeanour.” 


EMPLOYMEITT SI 


r-ORDiE<RLIES. 


- — ^ ^ ^ 
Localities Cleansed. / * 

No. ^f 
Street- 
Orderfics. 

Wives and 
Children 
dependent. 

'll' " 

Money 

expended. 

“V. ~ ^ 

1 

c 

r 

s. 

d. 

1843-4. Oxford and Regent Streets* .... 

sa 

256 

560 

0 

0 

1845. Strajid ........ 

8 

— 

38 

0 

0 

1845- 6. CheapsWe, Cdrnhill, kc., City^f London . 

1846- 7* St. Margaret’s and St. John’s, 'Westminster 

100 

303* 

1540 

2 

0 

15 

65 

306 

0 

0 

1847. Piccadilly, St. James’s, &c. . . ^ # 

8 . 

32 

115 

0 

0 

1848. Strand . 

8 

-31 

35 

0 

0 

1848. St. Martin’s Lane, &c. ..... 

1848. Piccadilly, St. James’s, &c 

88 

138 

*153 

0 

0 

48 

108 

841 

3 

0 

1848-9. St. Paul’s, Covent Garden .... 

13 

38 

. 38 

10 

0 

1849. Regent Street, Whitehall, &c 

1849. St. Giles’s and St. George’s, Bloomsbury . 

18 

68 

98 

0 

0 

14 

71 

58 

1 

0 

1849. St. Pancras, New Eliad, &,c. 4 . 

16 

46 

177 

6 

0 

1849. St. Andrew’s and St. George’s, Holborn. . 

23 

83 

• c63 

4 

9 

1849. Iiambeth Parish 

16 

41 

84 

16 

0 ^ 

1851. St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields 

68 

V 79 

* 119 

3 

4 

1851. City of Bondon, Central Districts^ (per week, 
during 6 weeks last past) . ^ . 

103 

378 

55 

0 

0 

Total . . . 1 

546 

1897 

3782 

6 

1 


The period of nine years comprised in the above 
statement (1843^na 1851 being both included) 
gives a yearly average, ns to the number of the 
poor employed, exceeding 60, with a similar average 
of 210 wives and children, and a yearly a\^rage 
^urnber of orderlies now 
employed byth® ixssociation is from 80 to 90. 

Such, then, is a brief account of the rise and 
progress of this new mode of street-sweeping, and 
we now come to a description of the work itself. 

The orderlies,” says the Report of the Asso- 
ciation, keep % the streets free from mud in 
winter, and dust in summer ; and that with the 
least possible personal drudgery : — adhering to the 
principle of operation laid down, viz., that of 
* Cleansing and heeding Clean,' they have mesely, 
after each morning’s sweeping and reino\al of dirt, 
keep a vigilant look-out over the surface of street 
allotted to them ; and*to remove with the hand- 
brush and dust-pan, from any particular spot, 
whatever dirt or rubbish may fall upon it, at the 
mommt of , its deposit Thws are the'streets under 
their care kept constantly clean.* 

' But sweeping and removing diit,” con- 
tinues the Report, is not the only occupation 
of the street-orderly, whilst keeping up a careful 
inspection of the ground allotted to him. He 
is also the watchman of, house-property and 
shop-goods ; the guardian of reticules, pocket- 
books, pi^es, and ^atcji-pockets ; — thdk expe- 
rienced observer and detector of pickpockets; 
the ever ready, though unpaid, auxiliary to the 
police coi^table. Nay, more ; — li^j is always at 
hand, to render assistance to both equestiian and 


pedestrian : if a horse slip, stumble, or fall, — if 
a carnage break down, or vehicles come into col- 
lision, — the street-orderly darht forward 11 raise 
and rectify them : if foot-passengers be run over, 
or knocked down, or incautiously loiter on a cross- 
ing, the street-orderly rescues them from peril or 
death ; or warns them of the approaching danger 
of carriages driving in opfiosite directigps : if other 
accidents befall pedestrians, — if they fall on the 
pavement, from sudden illness, faintness, or^apo- 
plexy, the street-orderly is at hand to render 
-assistance, or convey them to the nearest surgery 
or hospital. If strangers are at fault as to the 
localities of London, or the place of their destina- 
tion, the orderly, in a civil and respectful manner, 
directs them on their way. If habitual or pro- 
fessional mendicants are importunate or trouble- 
some, the stpeet-orderly warns them off ; or hands 
them to the dire of the policeman. And if a 
really poor or starving fellow-creature wanders in 
search of food or almc, he leads him to a work- 
house or soup-kitchen*. 

Should the system become general (of which 
there is now every good prospect), it will he the 

* A street-orderly in St. Martin’s-lane reAivered a 
piece of bnjad-cloth from a man who had just .stolen it 
trom a wareliouae ; otliersm Drury-iane detected several 
thefts from provision-shops. Two orderlies m Holbom 
saved the lives of the guard and driver of one of Her 
Majesty*.! mad-carts, the horse having become un- 
manageable in consequence of the shat U being broken. 
In .St. Mary’s Church, Lambeth, a gentleman having 
falh n down m apoplexy, the orderlies who were attend- 
ing Divine service, earned him out into the air, and 
l)romptly procurcKi him medical aid, but unh^pily life 
was extinct. Many instances have occurred, however, 
m which thny have rendered essential service to the pub- 
lic and to individuals. 
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means of rescuing no less than ten thousand 
PERSONS and their families from destitution and, 
distress (in London alone) ; — from the forlorn 
and wretched condition \^ich tempts to cnmi- 
•nality and, outrage, to that Y comfort, imfepend-^ 
ence, and hapniness — producei by their in« 
dustry, aided oy the kind consideration tfe those* 
who are more the favourites of fort^i.le than 
themselves. • t \ 

In conclusion ^ may be stated, ^hat the 
street-orderly system will ke^lp the streets and 
pavements of London and Westminster as clean 
ns the court-yard^and ball of any gentleman's 
private dwelling : it wiH not only secure the 
general comfort and health of upwards of two 
millions of people, but save a vast animal ai^oin.t 
to shopkeepers, housekeepers, and others, with 
regard to the'spoiling of their goods by dust and 
dirt ; in the wear and tear of clothes and furni- 
ture, by an aternal round of brushing, dusting, 
scouring, and scrubbing.’* 

The foregoing extract fully indicates the system 
pursued and results of strect-ordeilyism. 1 will 
now deal mth^vliat may be considered the labour 
%r trade part of the qv.ution. 

By the str-i^t-ordetfy plan a district is duly 
apportioned. To one man is assigned the care of 
a series of courts, a street, or 500, 1000, 1200, 

1 500, or 2000 yards of a public way, according 
to its traffic, after the whole surface# has been 
Buept ‘‘the first thing in the morning.” In 
Oxford-street, for instance, it has been estimated 
that 500 yiirds can be kept clear of the dirt con- 
tintrally being deposited by one m.'ui ; in the 
squares, where there is no great traffic, 2000 jarefs; 
while in so busy a part as Cheapsiie, some nine 
men will be required to be hourly on the look-out. 
These street-orderlies confined to their beats as 
strictly a» are policeman, and as they soon become 
known to the inhabitants, it is a means of check- 
any disposition to loiter, or to shirk the work; 
to say nothing of the corps of inspectors and super- 
intendents. 

The division of labour among the street-order- 
lies is as follows : — 

1. The foreman, whose duty is to “look over 
the men” (one such over-looller being employed to 
about every 20 men), and who receives 1 bs. pi??- week. 

2. The harrbw'men, or swe^e;^, consisting of 

men and boys; the former recef\ing 126*. and the 
latter generally 7^. per week. • 

The tools and implemhits used, and tbeir cost, 
are as follows : — wooden scoops, to tliiow up the 
slop, Is. 2cZ. each (they used to be made ol iron, 
weighing 8 lbs. each, but the men then complained 
that jthe weight “ broke their arms ”) ; sl?ovcl, 
2.9. 8c?.; hoe and scraper, Is. 3c?.; hand-broom, 
8c?. ; scavager’s broom. Is. 2t?. ; barrow, 12 a-. ; 
covered, barrow, 24s. 

In the amount of, his receipts, the street- 
orderly appears to a disadvantage, as many of 
the “regular hands” of the contractors receive 
16s. weekly, and lie but 12.9. The reason 
lor this circumscribed payment I have already 
alluded to — the deficiency of funds to cany out 
the full purposes of the Association. Contiasted 


with the remuneration of the great majority of 
t!jo pauper scavagers, the street orderly is in a 
state of comparative*comfort, for he receives nearly 
double as much ns the Guardians of the Poor of 
Chelsea and the Liberty of the Bolls pay their 
lahoiirefs, and full 25 per cent, more than is paid by 
Bermoadsey, Deptford, Mafylebone, St. James’s, 
Westminster, St. George's, Hanover-square, and 
St. Andrew’s, Holbonir; and, I am assured, it is 
the ii^tention of tlie Council to pay the full r^e of 
wages given by the more respectable sce/agers, 
viz, Iot, a week each man. If traders can do 
thus, 2>hdanthropists, who require no profit, at 
Ica&t should ie eqiiedhj lUwral. The labourer 
ncve5 can be Denetited by depreciating the ordi- 
nary wages of his trade; and I niiisf ifi justice con- 
fess, tliat there are scattered throughout the Report 
repeated regrets that the funds of the Association 
will not admit of a higher rate of wages being paid. 

The strcet-ordeily is not subjected to any fines 
or drawbacks, ajd is paid always in money, every 
S.aturday evening at tlie office of the Association. 
In this respect,# however, he does not differ fbom 
other*bodie3 of scavagers. 

The usual mode of obtaining employment among 
the street-orderlies is by personal application at 
the office of the Associntioii in Leicester-squarc ; 
hut sometimes letters, well-penned and well- 
^^ordcll 5 are addressed to the president. 

The daily number of applicants for employment 
is far from demonstrative of that unbroken pros* 
perity*of the country, of which wo hear so much. 
Oif my inquiring into the nhmhcr, I ascertained 
towards the end of August, iS?iat, for the previous 
fortnight, during fine summer weather, London 
biMng still full of the visitors to the Exhibition, 
on an average 30 mcii, of nearl “ 
of life, applied personally elfl-h Say* for v/oik at 
street-sweeping, at 12.s\ a week. Certainly this 
labour is not connected with the feeling of pauper 
degradation, butltdoes not look well for the country 
that in twelve days 3G0 men should appl}" for such 
work. On the year’s average, I am assured, 
tliero are 30 applications daily, but only ten new 
applicants, as men call to solicit an crigagoment 
again and again. Thus in the year there are 
nine thousand, three hundred, and nindy ap- 
plications, and 3130 induidual applicants. In 
the course of one month last winter, there were 
applications from 300 boys in Spitallields alone, 
to be set to work ; afld I am told, that had 
they been successful, 3000 Jads would have ap- 
plied the next month. 

When an application is made by an^ one re- 
commended by ^Bubscribers, «S:c., to tho Association, 
or where the case seems worthy of attention, the 
names and addresses are entered in a book, with 
a slight sketch of the circumstances of the person 
wishing to become a stieet-orderly, so that inquiries 
m.iy he made. I give a few of the more recent 
of these entries and’ descriptions, w-hich are really 
liSItories in little” : — 

“Thomas M‘G , aged 50, W — L— street, 

hn'lsea Hospital, single man. Taught a French 
and Englisl^ school in Lyons, France. Driven out 
>f France at the Kovolution of 1848. Penniless. 
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“ Eich. M , 13, C street, H gardeji, 

42 years. Married. Can read and write. Has 
been a seaman in the royaF service ten years. 
Chairmaker by trade. Has jobbed as a porter in 
Bochester, Kent. . 

‘'Phil. S , 1, B— L-- street, High Hol- 

born. From Killarncy, co. Kerry. Bred a 
gardener. Fifteen years in constabulary force, 
for ij^hich he has a character from Col. Macgregor, 
and i^eived the compensation of 50/’., whieh he 
bestowed on his father and mother to k^p them 
at home. Nine months in England, viz., in 
Bristol, Bath, and London. Aged 35. Can read 
and write. t *• 4 I 

“Edw. (J-r — , 79, M street, Hackney. 

Aged 27. Married. Array-pensioner, Qd, a day. 
Can read and write, llecommended by Eev. T. 
Gibson, rector of Hackney. 

“Chas. J , 11, I) street, Chelsea. 

Aged 38. Gentleman’s servant,” 

In my account of the “ rbguteir hands” em- 
ployed by the contracting scavagers, I have stated 
that the street-orderlies were a mofe miscellaneous 
body, as they had not been reared in the same 
proportion to street work. They ar^el also, I may 
add, a better-conducted and better-informed clai _ 
than the general run of' unskilled labourers, as 
they know, before applying for street-orderjy 
work, that inquiries are made concerning them, 
and that men of leprobate character will not be 
employed. ^ 

Many of those employed as orderlies have 
since returned to rtheir oiiginal employ mcnls ; 
others have procured, and been recommended to, 
superior situations in life to that of street- 
orderlies, by the Council of the Association, l^iit 
no ocQored •C)/' street-ordei ly 

having returned hack to his pa'i'ish workhouse 
or stoneyard**^ This certainly looks well. 

One street-orderly, I may adi^, is now a re- 
putable school-master, and has been so for some 
time ; another is a clerk under similar circum- 
stances. Another is a good theoretical and prac- 
tical musician, haVing officiated as organist in 
churches and at concerts ; he is also a neat music 
copyist. Another tells of his correspondence with 
a bishop on theological topics. Another, with a 
long and well-cultured beard, has been a model 
for artists. One had 150f. left to him not long 
agd^ which was soon spept ; his wife spent it, he 
said, and then he quietly applied to be permitted 
to be again a stre^-^orderly. Several have got 
engagements as seamen, their original calling — 
indeed, 1 am assured, that a few lyontfis of street- 
orderly labour is looked upon as an excellent 
ordeal of character, after which the Association 
affirms good behaviour on the part of the employed. 

The subscribers to the funds not unfrequently 
recommend destitute persons to the good offices of 
the Association, apart from their employment as 
street-orderlies. Thus, it is only a few weeks 
ago, that tvMve Spanish refugees, none of them 
spealcmg English, were recommended to the Asso- 
ciation ; one of them it was ultimately enabled to 
establish as a waiter in an hotel resorted to by 
foreigners, another as an interpreter, another as a 


gentleman’s servant, and .'mother (with a little 
boy, his son) in shoe-blacking in LeieeBter-squnre. 

Thus among street-orderlies are to be found a 
great diversity of carjfir in life, and what may he 
tealled adventures. ^ § 

* Oke kreat advantage, however, wljich the orderly 
'possessai over his 4 |better paid brethren is in the 
greatey iSrobability of his “rising out of the 
street.’^ Tins is 'fery rareljf the case with an 
ordinary*8cavager.| • , 

I now give the following account from one of 
the street-orderlies, u tall, soldieily-looking man : — 

“I’m 42 now,” he said, “ qpd when I was a 
boy and a young man I was employed in the 
Tonies machine office, 1)iit got into a bit of a row 
— a ijit of a street Quarrel and frolic, and wag 
called on to pay 3^., somethiiTg about q street lamp : 
that was out of the question ; and as I was 
taking a walk in the park, not just knowing what 
I ’d best do, I met a recruiting 8erg3ant, and en- 
listed on a sudden — all on a sudden — in the 16th 
Lancers. When I came to the standard, though, 
I was found a little bit too short. Well, I was 
rather frolicsome in those days, 4 oi/iifcss, and 
perliaps had rather a timi Jor a roving life, so 
wlien the sergeant said he\l take me to the East 
India Company’s recruiting sergeant, I consented, 
and was accepted at once. I was taken to Cal- 
cutta, and served under General Nott all through 
the Aflglidn war. I was in the East India Com- 
pany’s artillery, 4th company and 2nd battalion. 

}eB, sir, I saw a little of what you may call 
‘service.’ I was at the fighting at Candi^ar, 
Bpwlinglen, Bowling-pass, CJatigillsy, Ghinmee, 
and Caboul. The first real warm woik I was in 
was at Oand^har. I ’ve heard young soldiers say 
that they ’ve gone into action the first time as 
merry as they would go to g play. Don’t belie\e 
them, sir. Old soldiers will tell you «iuite dif- 
ferent. You nutst feel queer and serious the first 
time you ’re in action : it ’s not fear — it ’s n^- 
vousness. The crack of the muskets at the first 
fire you hear in real hard earnest is uncommon 
startling ; you see the fla.sli of the fire from the 
enemy’s line, but very little else. Indeed, oft 
enough you see nothing but smoke, and hear no- 
thing kiit balls whisftiiig every side of you. And 
then you get excited, just as if you were at a 
hunt; but aft%T q little service — I can speak for 
myself, at any rate— you go into action as you 
go to your dinner. 

“ I served during the ^ime when there was the 
Affghanistan retreat ; when the 44th was com- 
pletely cut up, before any help could get up to 
theu^. We suffered a good deal from want of 
sufficient food ; but it was nothing like so l^d, at 
the very worst, as if you ’re suffering in London. 
In India, in that war time, if you suffered, you 
were along with a number in just the same boat 
as yourself ; and there ’s always something to 
hope for when you’re an army. It’s different 
if you ’re walking the streets of London by your- 
self — I felt it, sir, for a little bit after my return 
— and if you haven’t a penny, you feel as if there 
wasn’t a hope. If you have friends it may be 
different, but I had none. It’s no comfort if 
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you know hundreds are suffering ns you are, for 
you can’t help and cheer one another as soldiers 
can. 

Well, sir, as I ’ve tol^you, I saw a good deal 
of service all through that W\ • Indeed I served 
tliirteen yea^;^ and four months, and then 
discharged on account of ill |^alth. If I j’d served 
eight months longer that would have befJ, fourteen 
years, and I should have btiteii entitled lo a pen- 
sion. -t believe my illness was caused by the 
hardships I w^nt through in ^he campaigns, light- 
ing and killing men that I never saw before, and 
until I was in Ir)^ia had never heard of, and that 
I had no ill-will to ; cerfainly not, why should I ? 
they never did me any wrong. But when it 
comes to war, if you can’t •kill them they^lbicill 
you. Wh^ I got tiack to London I applied at 
the East India House for a pension, but u^as 
refused. I hadn’t served my time, though that 
wasn’t my fault. 

I then applied for work in the Times machine 
office, and they were kind enough to put me on. 
But I wasn’t master of the work, for there was 
new machine^, w'onderful machinery, and a many 
changes. So I coiddn’t be kept on, and was 
some time 'iiit of -w^ork, and very badly off, as 
I ’ve said before, and then I got work as a scae 
venger, 0, I knew nothing about sweeping before 
that. I 'd never swept anything except the snow 
in the north of India, which is eput* a different 
sort of thing to London dirt. But I very soon 
got into the way of it. I found no difficulty 
about it, though some may pretend there is an 
art in it. I fiad 1 5fi. a week, and when I yvas 
no longer wanted I got employment as a street- 
orderly. I never was married. And have only 
myself to provide for. I’m satisfied that the 
street-orderly is far i^he beet plan for street-clean- 
ing. Jiothing else can touch it, in my opinion, 
.and I thought so before I was one of them, and 
fl believe most working scavengers think so now, 
though they mayn’t like to say so, for fear it might 
go again their interest, 

“ Oh, yes, I ’m sometimes questioned by 
gentlemen that may be passing jii the streets 
while I ’m at work, .all about our system. They 
generally say, ^and a* very good^ system, 
too.’ One said once, * It shows that scavengers 
can be decent men ; they wei^n’t when I was 
first in London, above 40 years ago.’ Well, I 
sometimes get the price of a pint of beer given to 
me by gentlemen mAking inquiries, but very 
seldom.” 

Until about eighteen months ago none but un- 
married men were employed by the Association, 
and these all resided in one locality, and under 
one general superintendence or system. The 
boarding and lodging of the men has, however, 
been discontinued about fifteen months ; for I am told 
it was found difficult to encourage industri.il and 
self-reliant pursuits in connection with public elee- 
mosynary aid. Married men are now employed, 
and all the street-orderlies reside at their own 
homes; the adults, married or single, receiving 

a week each; the boys, G.?. ; while to each 
man is gratuitously supplied a blouse of blue 


serge, costing 25. Cc?., and a glazed hat, costing 
Jhe same amount. 

The system firraerly adopted was as fol- 
lows : — 

The men were formed into a distinct body, and 
establfshed in houses taken for them in Ham-yard, 
Ureal Windmill-street, Haymarket. 

The wages of the men,” ijtates the Report, 
were fixed at 125. per week ; that is, 95. 
weif charged for board and lodging, and ^ were 
paid in monoy to each man on Saturday afternoon, 
out of which he was expected to pay for his 
clothing and| wa.shing. The men had pi^vided 
for|them cl.|vn wh»lesom<i^ beds and bedding, a 
common sitting-room, with every means of ablu- 
tion and personal cle.anlinesB, including a warm 
bath once a week. Their food was abundant and 
of the best quality, viz., coffee and bread and 
butter for breakfast, at eight o’clock; round of 
beef, bread, and vegetables, four times a week for 
dinner, at one^ clock ; nutritious soup and bread, 
or bread and clioese, forming the afternoon repast 
of the other three days. At six in the evening, 
when they returned from their labours, they were 
refreshed with tea or coffee, and bread and butter; 
or for supper, at nine, each had a large basin of 
soup, with bread. T!tus, threo-fourths of their 
wages being laid out for them to advantage, the 
^nen nvere well lodged and fed ; and they have 
always declared themselves satisfied, comfortable, 
and happy, under the arrangements that were 
mad A for them. Under the chaige of their into!- 
Itgent and active superintei^dent, the street-order- 
lies soon fell into a state of the most exact disci- 
pline and order; and when old orderlies were 
ilrafted off, either to enter the service of parish ' 
boards who adopted, the system, on rngcom- 
mended into service, or •some other superior 
position in life, and when new/ecruits came to 
supply their pjpees, the latter found no difficulty 
in conforming to the rules laid down for the 
performance of their duties, as well os for 
their general conduct. * Military time’ regulated 
their hours of labour, refreshment, and rest; due 
attention was required from all ; and each man 
(though a scavenger) was expected to be cleanly 
ill his person, and respectful in his demeanour; 
indeed, nothing could be more gratifying than the 
conduct of these men, both at home and abroad.” 

“ In their domicile in Ham Yard,” continues 
the Report, the streSt-orderlies have invariably 
been encouraged to follow pursuits which were 
useful and improving, after their daily labours 
were at fin end ; Ifir this, a small libraryaof history, 
voyages, travels, and instructive and entertaining 
periodical works, was placed at their disposal ; and 
it is truly gratifying to the Council to be able to 
state, that the men evinced great satisfaction, and 
even avidity, in availing themselves of this source 
of intellectual pleasure and improvement. Writing 
materials also were provided for them, for the 
ptrpose of practice ai^ improvegjent, as well as 
ffir mutual instruction in this most neceseary and 
useful art ; and it nwist be gratifying to the 
members jof the Assoemtion to bo informed, that, 
in April last, 34 out of 40 men appended their 
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signatures, distinctly and well written, to a docu- 
ment which was submitted to them. Such a facU 
will at least prove, that when pior persons are em- 
ployed, well fed, and lodged, and cared for in the 
way of instruction, they do not always misjspend 
their time, nor, from ipere preference, run riot in 
pot houses and scenes of low debauchery. Ilf is to 
be borne in mind, however, that one-half of these 
men were persons of alnvost every trade and occu- 
j)ationJ^rom the artizan to the shopman and ckrk, 
and therefore previously educated ; the othgr half 
consis^ted of labourers and persons forsaken and 
indigent from their birth, and formerly dependent 
on workhouse charity tv chafice emf loyment jfor 
their scanty 8^|lb;^i8tencc ; consequently m a state 
of utter ignorance as to reading and writing. 

Every night, after supper, prayers were read 
by the superintendent; and it has frequently been 
a most edifying as well as gratifying sight to 
members of your Council, as well as to other 
persons of rank and station in sociity, who have 
visited the Hospice in Ham Yard at that interest- 
ing hour, to observe the decorum with which these 
poor men demeaned themselves ; and the heartfelt 
solemnity with which ihey joined in the invoca- 
tions and thanks to their Creator and Preserver ! 

“ Each Sunday morning'5 at 8 o’clock, a portion 
of the church service was read, followed by an j 
extemporaneous discourse or exhortation the*' 
secretary to the Hospice. They were marshalled 
to church twice on the Sabbath, headed b^ the 
superintendent and foreman; and generally divided 
into two or three bodies, each taking a directioh 
to St. James’s, St. Anne’s, or St. Paul’s, Coven t 
^Garden; in all of which places of worship they 
had sitting accommodation provided by the kind^ 
ness •MwrfJbugfjWind churchwardens. On Tuesday 
evenings they had the Leiiefit of receiving pastoral 
visits and instruction from several of the worthy 
clergymen of the surrounding parishes.” 

This is all very benevolent, but still very 
wrong. There is but one way of benefiting the 
poor, viz., by developing their powers of self- 
reliance, and certainly not in treating them like 
children. Philanthropists always seek to do too 
much, and in this is to be found the main cause of 
their repeated failures. The poor are expected to 
become angels in an instant, and the consequence 
is, they are merely made hypocrites. Moreover, 
no men of any independence of character will 
submit to be washed, and *dres8ed, and fed like 
schoolboys ; hence none but the wcKst classes 
come to be experimented upon. It would seem, 
too, that^this overweening disposition ' to play 
the part of ped-agogues (I use the* word in its 
liter^ sense) to the poor, proceeds rather from a 
love of power than from a sincere regard for the 
people. Let the richi become the advisers and 
assistants of the poor, giving them the benefit of 
their superior education and means — but leaving 
ihe people to act for themselves — and they will do a 
great good, dei^gloping in ^em a higher standaM 
of comfort and moral excellenoe, and so, by im- 
proving their tastes, indunng a necessary cl^nge 
in their habits. But such as seek xnerejy to lord 
U over those whom distress has placed in their 


power, and strive to bring about the villeinage of 
benevolence, making the people the philanthropic, 
instead of the feudal, serfs of our nobles, should 
be denounced as the ar^ -enemies of the country. 
Snell persons may njq^ well, but assuredly they 
ac^iievq tte woist towards the poor. The curfew- 
btfll, whiher institij^ed by benevolence or ty- 
ranny, h.-u 4he same degrading effect on the people 
— destroying their pAnciple of tfelf-action, without 
which we are all but as the heists of the jield. 

Moreover, the layAig out of the earnings of the 
poor is sure, after a , time, to sink into “a job;” 
and I quote the above passage to ^low that, despite 
the kindest management, blecmosynary help is not 
a lifting adjunct to the industrial toil of independ- 
ent labourers. ♦ 

The residences of the strcct^rderlies ^avo now in 
air quarters where unfurnished rooms are about 
I 5 . ^d. or 25. a week. Tlie addresses 1 have cited 
show them residing in tlie outskirts and the heart 
of the metropolis. The following returns, how- 
ever, will indicate tliQ ages, the previous occupa- 
tions, the education, church-going, the personal 
habits, diet, rent, &c., ot the class comstik'ting the 
street-orderlies, better than anything I can say 
on the matter. ^ % 

* Before any man is employed as a street-orderly, 
ho is called upon to answer certain questions, and 
the replies from 67 men to these questions supply 
a fund of curious and important information — im- 
portant to all but those who account the lot of the 
poor of no importance. In presenting these details, 

I beg to express my obligations to Mr. Colin 
Mackenzie, the enlightened and kiftdly secretary 
of tlie Association. 

I shall first* show what is the order of the 
questioning, then what were the answers, and I 
shall afterwards recapitulate, with a few comments, 
the salient characteristics of the whole. « 

The questions are after this fashion ; the one I 
adduce having been asked of a scavager to whom* 
a preference was given : — 

The Parish of St. Mary, Paddington. — Qitej- 
tions asked of Parish Scavagers, appl ying for 
employment as Street-Orderlies f with the an- 
swers appended. 

Namet— W C-^ — . 

Age 1 — 35 years. 

How long a sc&venger 1 — Three months. 

What occupation previously 1 — Gentleman’s 
footman. , 

Married or single 1 — Married. 

Reading, writing, or other education! — Yes. 
Any children ! — One. 

Their ages? — Three years. 

Wages ?~Nine shillings per week. * 

Any parish relief? — No. ♦ 

What and how much food the applicants Aaw 
usually purchased in a week. 

Meat? — 2s. 6d. 

Bacon ? — None. 

Fish ? — None. 

Bread? — 2s. 

Potatoes ? — id. ^ 

Butter ? ■ —6d. 
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Tea and sugar I — Ir. . • 

Cocoa 1 — None. 

What rent they pay -2^. 

Furnished or unfumia|ied lodging! 1 — Unfur- 
niished. 

Any change of dress 1 — NoA \ 

Sunday cloth lagl — No. ^ • 

How many shirts? — Two shiats. f 

Boots and shoes 1 — One pair. ^ ^ 

How much do they lay out for clothes in a 
year ? — I have nothin^ut what 1 stand uprifeht in. 
Do they go to shurch or chap^ ? — Sometimes. 
If not, why not? —It is from want of clothes. 

Do they ever bathtil — No.^ 

Does the wife go out to, or take in work ? — 
Yes. 

What are her earning^? — Ulicertain. • 

Do they have anything from charitable institu- 
tions or families] — No, 

Ayhen ill ; where do they resort to ? — Hospitals, 
dispensaries, and the parish doctor. 

Do their children go to any school ; and what ? — 
Paddington. 

Do they ever save any money ; how much, and 
^v^Jiere? — • • 

How much do they sj^nd per week in drink ] 
Do not passefS by, as charitable ladies, Ac., 
|ivo them money; and how much per week] — 

Such are the questions asked, and I now give 
the answers of 67 individuals. • 


Their ages were : — 

10 were from 20 to 30 15 from 50 to 60 

13 „ (M) „ 40 4 „ 60 „ 70. 

24 Af\ rfV 1 >7A 


The greatest number of any age was 7 persons 
of 45 years respectively. 

Their previous occupations had been : — 

22 labourers. 1 sweep. 


3 i*t the business all 
their lives.” 

3 dustmen, 

3 ostlers. 

2 stablemen. 

2 carmen. 

2 porters. 

2 gentlemen’s servants. 

2 greengrocers. 

1 following dust-cart. 

1 excavator. 

1 gravel digging. 

1 stone breaking in 
yards. 

1 at work in the brick- 
fields. 

1 at ^ork in the lime- 
works.^ 

1 coal porter. 


1 baybinder. 

1 gaslighter. 

1 dairy nuin. 

1 ploughman. 

1 gardener. 

1 errand boy. 

1 f»r dresser. 

1 fur dyer. • 

1 skinner. 

1 leather dresser. 

1 letter-press prtnter. 
«1 paper Stainer. 

1 glass blower. 

1 farrier. 

1 plasterer. 

1 clerk. 9 

1 vendor of goods. 

1 licensed victualler. 


. Therefore, of 67 scavagers 
12 had been arti 2 ans. 

55 „ unskilled workmen. 


Hence about five-sixths belong to the unskilled 
clast of operatives. 


Time of having been at tcavagering. 

8 their lifrei J’at 4 from 6 to 10 years. 

^ebusiness. 84 „ 1 „ 6 „ 

1 about 27 years. • 13 twel\e months and 

6 from 15 to 20 years. less. 

*6 ,, V) ,, 15 ,, 

, Hence»it would appear, that frw have been at 
the business a long time. The greater number 
have not been acting as Scavagers more than five 
years. ^ ^ 

State of mlncation. — Could thei/read and vsritel 
45 answered yes^ 6 could read only. ^ 

4 replied thal they 12 could do neither, 
could read ana write.* 1 \fti8 deaf and dumb. 

Hence it would appear, that rather more than 
two-thirds of the scavagers have received some 
little education. 


Did they go to church or chapel ? 
22 answered yes. 1 not often. 

9 went to ehurclf. 

4 „ chape^ 

4 „ the Catholic 

chapel. 

1 „ both church 

^ and chapel. 

5 went sometimes. 


17 ne\er went at all. 

1 was ashamed to go. 

1 went out of town to 

enjoy himself. 

2 made no return (1 
^ being deaf and 

dumb). 


Thus H would seem, that not quite two- 
thirds regularly attend some place of worship ; 
that about one-eleventh go occasionally ; and that 
about oifb-fourth never go at all. 

Why did they not go to* church 1 
12 had no clothes. 

55 r^Jturned no answer (1 being deaf and dumb). 


Hence of these who never go (19 onfj^, 67), 
very nearly two-thirds (say P2 in 19) nave no 
clothes to appear in. ^ 


Did they bathe I 

59 answered no. Thames. 

3 replied yes. 2 returned “sometimes.” 

2 said they did in the 1 was deaf and dumb. 
Hence it appeared, that about seven-eighths 
never bathe, although following the filthiest occu- 
pation. 

Were they married or single ? 

56 were married. 6 were single. 

5 „ widowers. • * 

Thus it would seem, that gibout ten-elevenths 
are or have been married men. 


1 

1 

2 

11 

19 

9 


had 

tf 

>1 

t* 

n 


d/ow nyiny\hUdren had theyl * 

15. 6 had 1 each. 

6. 15 m these 

5 each. being single men). 

4 „ 2 returned their family 

3 „ as grown up without 

2 „ stating the number. ^ 


Consequently 51 out of ^61, or fiv^sixtbSy are 
married, and have famili^ numbering altog^ber 
165 children ; the majority had only 3 cbildxeD, 
and this was pbout the average family. 
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WhM mn (he agee their children t 
11 were grown up. 8 were 1 year and 

2 between 30 and 40. under. • 

8 „ 20 and 80. ^5 were returned at 

49 f, 10 and 20. home. 

80 „ 1 and 10. 1 returned dead. 

One-half of the .scgvagerB* children, therefore, are 
between 1 and 10 ^’^ears of age ; the ‘majority* 
would appear to be 8 years old. 

Some were said to be grown up, but no number 
walygivcn. 

Did their children go to school^ 

IS answered yes. 2 returned no. 

18 to the National School ^ 1 replied that his chil- 

5 to the Bagged Sc!iool. dren were “ n6t with 

2 to Catl^okc. liim.” 

2 to Parish. 22 (of whom 1 6 had no 

6 to local schools. children, and 1 was 

1 replied that he went deaf and dumb) made 

sometimes. no reply. 

From this it w'ould seem, that a large majority 
— 41 out of 61, or four-fifths — the parents who 

have children send them to school. 

€ 

Did their wives toorh f 

15 returned no. 10 worked “sometimes,” 

8 said their wives were 12 answered yes. 

** unable.” ^ 1 sold cresses. ^ 

1 had lost the use of 15 made no return (11 

her limbs. having no lyivea and 

2 did, but “not often.” 1 being deaf and 

4 did “ when they dumb). 

could.” fc 

Hence two-fifths of the wives (22 out of 5{») do 
no work, 10 do bB occasionally, and 13, or one- 
fourtb, are in the habit of working. 

What were wives' earnings i • 
them as , 1 at 2^. to 4s. per week. 
“ uncertain.” * 1 at 3s. or 4s. „ 

1 “ didn’t kpow.” 1 at 8d. or 4d. per day. 

1 estimated them at 43 gave no returns (hav- 
Is. 6d. per week. ing either no wives, 

1 at 1^. to 2«, „ or their wives not 

2 at 2s. „ working). 

3 at 25. or 35. 1 was deal: and dumb. 

2 at about 35. „ 

So that, out of 29 wives who were said to 
work, 16 occasionally and 13 regularly, there were 
returns for 23. Nearly half of their earnings were 
given as uncertain from their seldom doing work, 
^ile the remainder were stated to gain Irom Is. 
to 45. per week ; abouf 25 . Cc^. perhaps would be 
a fhir average. 

What wages were they themselvse in the habit of 


Westley, for St. Botolph'f, Bish^sgate j Mr. 
Parsons, for Whitechapel; Mr. N^wnt^u, for 
Bethnal-green, &c. 

These wages the scavagers laid out in 
following manner /r 

Ff}^rent, per week, . 

1 pa^ 45. 1 paid,l5. %d, 

1 ,1* 85. 6 <?, 2 ,, Is. 

8 J 85 . 1 lived rent free* 

14 f, 2#. 6<i. * 1 paid for beard and 

33 „• 25. t* lodging, - 

4 „ I 5 . 6d * 1 liv^d witn mother. 

Hence it would appear, that near upcm half the 
number paid 25. rent. The y^ual rent paid seems 
to be between 25. and*'35., five-sixths of the entire 
1 ‘uniber paying one or other of those amounts. 
Only three lived ih furnished lodgings, and the 
rents of these were, resjfectively, pwo at 2s. 0d. 
and the other at 25. 

For bread, jger week. 


1 expended 5s. 2d. 

4 expended Is. 6di 

1 

>, 

5s. 

1 „ Is. Vd. 

1 

iy 

45. 7c?. 

4 two loaves a day 

1 

it 

4s. 6d. 

from parish. 

1 

n 

4s. 2d. 

3 gav% a* certiiin sum 

7 

rt 

4s. 

per week to their 

13 

it 

3s. 6d. 

‘ wiwss or mothers to 

8 


3s. 

lay out for them, and 

3 


2s. 6d. 

1 boarded and lodged. 

4 

13 

it 

s 

2s. 3d. 

2s. 

1 was deaf and dumb. 


Thus it w’ould seem, that the general sum 
expended weekly on bread varies between 25. and 
45. Tile average saving from free-trade, therefore, 
.would be between 4f/. and 8d., of'say 6rf.,pcr week. 
For meat, per week. 


4 expended 4s. 

1 expended 6d. 

5 


3.9. CtZ. 

1 once a week. 

11 

„ 

35. 

1 4 had none. 

12 


25. 6r/. 

6 no reta ns (3 of 

1 

a 

25. 4d, 

this number gave a 

5 


2s. 

weekly allowance to 

4 


Is. 6d. 

wives or mothers, 1 

1 


Is. 2d. 

was deaf and dumb, 

9 


Is. 

and 1 paid for board 

2 

2 

it 

lOd. 

6d. 

and lodging). 


Bj^the above wd see, that the sura usually ex- 
pended on meat is between 2s. 8d. and 3s. per 
week, about ^ne-third of the entire number ex- 
pending that sum. All those who expended Is. 
and less per week had 95. and less for their week’s 
labour. The average kaving from the cheapening 
of provisions would here appear to be between 


• " receiving ? ^ * 

S had 105. 0<f. per week. 16 had 95. per week. 

2 „ 105. „ 4 „ 6s. „ 

28 „ I65* pf 6 ,, 7s, „ 

8 „ 145. 0<f, „ 4 „ I 5 . a day 

X ,, 145. ,p and 2 loaves. 

2 ,, 12s. ^ ,, 

Hence it is evident, that one-half receive I65. 
or more a gjeek, and a^ut a fourth 95. 

Id was not the parishes, however, but the con- 
tractors with the parishes, who paid the higher 
rates of wages : Mr, Dodd, for St.* Luke’s; Mr. 


5d. and 6d. per week at the outside. 

For tea and sugar, per week. 

2 paid 

25. 6d. 

6 paid I 5 , 3c?. 

1 « 

2s. 4d. 

6 „ l5.^. 

1 « 

2s. 3d. 

13 „ I 5 . ^ 

19 „ 

2s. 

2 „ 8c?. 

2 „ 

Is. 9d. 

6 no returns : X deaf 

4 „ 

l5. 8c?. 

and dumb, 1 board 

12 „ 

I 5 . 6d. 

and lodging, and 3 

5 

I 5 . 4t?. 

making allowances. 


The sum usually expended on tea and sugar 
seems to be between I 5 . Cc^. and 25 . per week. 
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j'er /<X •gtr veeS. 

3 expanded Is, 4 allowed so much per 

week to wives, or 
mother, orlatidlady. 
ludeaf and duirfb. 


\ 


Sd, 

23 „ 6d. 

• 8 ff 4ti, 

23 „ ’ nothing. 

Hhnee one-third spent 6d, weekly in fish; and 
one-third nothing. • ^ ' 

JF'or bacon, j?er f^eeL ^ 


1 expended 1«. 

2 „ 10c?. 

1 „ U 

6 „ Sd. 

9 „ 6d. 


1 expended 4c?. 

43 • ,, nothing. 

4 allowances to m^ea, 
&c, 

• 1 deaf and dumb. 


The majority (two-thirds), therefore, do not have 
bacon. Of those that do eat«bacon, the usna^si^ 
spent weekly ^is 6c?. or*6c?. 


JTor huHer, per weeh 

1 expended Is. 8c?. 1 expended 3(?. 


24 


Is. 

2 „ nothing. 

11 


30c/. 

4 made allowances. 

12 


8c?. 

1 deaf and dumb. 

11 


6d. 



• Thus 0 I^h-thf^d expended 1^., and about one- 
sixth spent 10<?. ; another sixth, 8c?. ; and another 
sixth, 6c?. a Wetk, for nutter. 


For potatoes, per tvcch 

1 spent Is. 6 spent Ad. 

2 „ 10c?. 28 spent noticing. 

6 „ 8c?. 4 made allowances. 

1 „ 7c?. 1 deaf and dumb. 

18 „ 6c?. 

About one-fo«rth spent 6c?. ; the greater propor- 
tion, however (nearly one-half ), expended nothifig 
upon potatoes weekly. « 


For clothes, yearly. 

2 expended 2?. 1 had 2 pairs of boots 


2 

ff 

\l. IO 5 . 

a year, but no clothes. 

2 

ft 

1?. 65. 

2 expended “ not 

3 


1?, 

much.” 

1 , 

ff 

385. 

2 got them as they could. 

1 

ff 

175. 

1 expended a few shil- 

1 

ft 

15s. 

lings. 

4 

ft 

12s. 

1 said it “all depends.” 

1 

a 

10s. 

2 returned “ nothing.” 

84 couldn’t say. 

1 “Vas deaf and ^umb. 

6 made no return. 


Hencje 43 out of 67, or nearjv t^vo-thirds, spent 
little of nothing upon their clothes. 


Had they a chstnge of dress t 
28 had a change of dress. 1 was deaf and dumb. 

88 had not. 

Above one-half, therefore, had no other clothes 
but ^lote they worked in. # 

». Had they emy Sunday .clothing 1 
20 had some. 21 made no return. 

46 had none* 1 deaf and dumb. 

More than two-tbirds, then, had no Sunday 
clothes. 

How many shirts had (hey f 
10 had 3 shirts. 2 had 1 shirt. 

64 „ 2 ,, 1 was deaf and dumb. 

The greater number, therefore, had two shirts. 


How many shoes had they t 
27 had 2 pairs. 1 was deaf and dumb, 

1 » 

Thus the majority had only one pair of shoes. 

How much did tltey spend in drink f 
1 expe&ded 2s. a week. 1 said he ** wouldn’t 

1 l5. or 25. „ * sky.” 

2 „ I 5 . 6c?. „ ^ 1 said ** that all de- 

4 „ I 5 . ff ^ , pends." 

1 Cc?. „ 2 said they hateona 

1 . 8c?. or 6c?. „ to spend.” ^ 

7 said *they ** couldn’t 2 expended nothings 
say.” i 44 gave no retu#lr (1 

I ^ I • ,deaf and dumb). 

Hence answers were given by one-thim, of 
whom the greatest number ‘'couldnit lay.” (?) Of 
the ten who acknowledged spending anything 
upon drink, the greater number, or 4, said they 
spent I 5 . a week only. Hut ? 


Did they save any money t 
3G answered no. 

31 gave no reply (1 being deaf and dumb). 

What did they in case of illness coming upon 
themselves or families t 

28 went to the dispen- 1 went to the work- 
sary » bouse. 

8 went to the hospital. 2 said “ nothing.” 

6 •„ palish 1 “never troubled any,” 

doctor. 8 made no reply (1 

3 wives went to the being deaf and dumb), 

lyiftg-in. hospital. 

The gi eater number, then,* go, when ill, to the 
dispensary. 


Were they in receipt of alms t 
60 answered no. 6 made no returns (1 

2 ,, fiometimes. being deaf «nd 

8 „ yes. dumb). 


Did the passers-hy give them Anything t 
49 answered no.* 1 answered very sel- 

2 „ sometimes dom. 

beer. 12 no returns (1 being 

1 answered never. deaf and dumb). 

2 „ seldom. 


Did they receive any reluf from their parishes t 
66 replied no. 1 had 16 lbs. ol bread. 

4 bad 2 loaves and Is. 2 answered “not at 

a day as wages. present.” 

1 had 4 loaves a week. 2 made no returns^ 

1 „ a 4-lb3. loaf. * 

Thus the greater proportign (five-sixths), it will 
be seen, had no relief ; two of those who bad re- 
lief recei^d 9s. v»ages a week, an€ tvio others 
only 7s., wbilS four received part of their wages 
Irom the parish in bread. 

These analyses are not merely the oharactexili* 
tics of the applicant or existent street-ordfirilea,; 
they are really the annals of tlie poor in all that 
relates to their domestic management in regavd tia 
me|t and clothes, the cure of their children, their 
church-going, education,* previous .itallings, and 
parish relief. The inquiry is not discourafing as 
to the character of the poor, and 1 must «all 
attention ter the circumstance of how rarely it is 
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tiiat so large a oollecUon of &cts is placed at 
the ceaunand of a public writer. In many of 
the public offices the simplest information is m 
jealcmsly withheld as if stdtistical knowledge 
were the first and last steps to high treason. 
I trust that Mr. Cochrane’s example in thei skilful 
arrangement of the< returns connected wi^h the 
Association over which he presides, and his 
courteous readiness to supply the information, 
gained at no small care and cost, will be more 
freelyVollowed, as such a course uii questionably 
tends to the public benefit. c 

K will be seen from these statements, how hard 
the struggle often is to obti^in worfc in unskilled 
labour, and, when oWained, how bare the liting. 
Every farthing earned by such Avorkpeople is 
necessarily expended in the support of a family ; 
and in the foregoing details we have another proof 
as to the diminution of the purchasing fund of 
the country, being in direct proportion to the 
diminution of the wages. If 100 men receive but 
7s. a week each for their work, thefe* yearly outla^^ 
to ** keep the bare life in them,” is 1820^. If they 
are paid 16«. a week, their outlay is*^4160/. ; an ex» 
pen^ture of 2340^. more in the productions of 
our manufactures, in all textile, metal, or wooden 
fabrics ; in bread, meat, fruit, or vegetables ; and 
in the now necessaries,* the grand staple of our 
foreign and colonial trade — tea, coffee, coco^, 
sugar, rice, and tobacco. Increase yonr\caycs, 
tlierefore, and you increase your markets. For 
manufacturers to underpay their workmoi\ is to 
cripple the demand fsr manufactures. To talk 
of the over-production of our cotton, linen, and 
woollen goods is idle, when thousands of men 
engaged in such productions are in rags. It^is 
not that there are too many makers, but too few 
whff, owing to the /lecrease of wages, are able 
to be buyers. Let it be remembered that, out of 
67 labouring intn, three-fourths could not afford to 
buy proper clothing, expending thrreupon **littlc” 
or “nothing,” and, I may add, because earning 
little or nothing, and so having scarcely anything 
lo expend, 

I now come to the cost of cleansing the streets 
ujyon the streekorderly syste7n,m compared with that 
of the ordinary modes of payment to contractors, 
&c. It will have been observed, from what has 
been previously stated, that the Council of the 
Association contend that far higher amounts may 
bo ^realized for street manure when collected clean, 
according to the street-orderly plan. If, by a better 
mode of collecting tht* street dirt, it bo kept un- 
mixed, its increase in value and in price may be 
most positively affirmed. • , 

Before presenting estimates and calculations of 
cost, I may remind the reader that, under the 
Utreet-orderly system, no watering carts are re- 
quired, and none are used where the system is 
carried out in its integrity. To be able to dispense 
with the watering of the streets is not merely to 
get rid of a great nuisance, but to effect a con- 
siderable savieg in the rqtes. * 

I nftw give two estimates, both relating to the 
same distiict: — 
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Watrriko the Streets, &o., or St. James’s 
Parish,* under the system now in operation 
by the Paving Board, nnd under the sanitary 
system of employinsf' street-orderlies, as recom- 
• mended by 779r Atepayers. It is assumed, 
from Seasonable data, that the superficial con- 
tents pf all the s#.*eet8, lanes, courts, and alleys 
in parish, do not amount to more than 
80,0o0 square yards. 

** Present Annual fjrpense of Gleaming St, 

Parish : — • 

Paid to contractor fi>r carrying away slop, 

including expense of brooms £000 0 0 

Paid to 23 men, average, wagesrlO#. per 
week, 52 weeks 598 0 0 


“ Annual Expense tf Strest'Orderly System:— > 

.10 men (including those with * 

hand-barrows), at 10s. per week, 

52 weeks £700 0 0 

Expense of brooms .'10 0 0 

Cartage of slop 100 0 *0 

£910 0 0 
£488 0 0 

Saving by diminished expense of street- 
watering throughout the parish ^ 450 0 0 

Annual prospective saving £938 0 0 

^ “ Obs. — The sum of 800L per aithum was paid 
to the contractor on account of expenses incurred 
for the removal of slop. During the three years 
previous tq 1849, the contractor paid money to 
the parish for permission to remove the house- 
ashes, the value of which was then 2s. per load ; 
It is now 2'f. 6c/. In St. Giles’s and St. George’s 
parishes, whose surface is more gj^han twice the 
exfient of St. James’s, the expense of slop-cartage, 
in 1850, wa^ 304/. 14s. Ot/., whilst the sum re- 
ceived for cattle-manure collected by street-or- 
derlies, was 73 /. 14s. Oc/. ; and the slop-expenses 
for the four months endinf November 29, were 
59/. 18s. 6c/., whilst the manure sold for 21/. 6s. Od. 
Thus has the slop-expense in these extensi-te 
united parishes been reduced to less than 1207. 
per annum. Since the preceding estimate avas 
submitted to the Commissioners of Paving, the 
street-orderly system has been introduced into 
St. James’s parish ; and it is confidently expected 
that the ‘ Annual Prospective saving’ of 938/., 
will be*fully realised.” 

A similar estimate has just been sent into the 
authorities of the great parish of St. Marylebone, 
but its results do not differ from the one I have 
just cited. ^ 

1 next present an estimate contrasting the ex- 
pense of the street-orderly method with the cost 
of employing sweeping-machines : — 

CoiAparativb Expense op Cieansino * -iNn 
Watering the Streets, &o., op St, Martin’s 
Parish, under the system now in operation by 
the Paying Board, and under the sanatory 
system of employing street-orderlies, as recom- 
mended by 703 ratepayers. It is assumed, 
from reasonable data, that the superficial con- 
tents of all the streets, lanes, courts, and alleys 
in the parish, amount to about 70,000 square 
yards. 
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« JBIipenM* ModUnevy In 
Martin** Parish> 

£ *• d 

AnnuAl payment 
to rtreet-mar 
chine propTle- 1 

toT...r. 980 0 0 

* Watering rate ' 

(1847) -644 16 Qk 

Salaries to‘ 

clerks 

Support of 28 
aole - bodied 
men in work- 
house, thrown • 
out of work, 
at is. 6d. per • 
man 327 12 0 

£2343 ^ 8i 


. 391 0 


** SrpmdUur* hp the £m- 
pkiment cf Street-Order 
Ue*. £ e. d. 

Maintenance of 
, 28 streeC-orv 

^derlles to 

kegi clean • 
yards 
({Kesumed 
contents), at * 

2iS60 yards « 
each man. at\ 

12ei per week 769 0 0 
Two inspectors 
of orderlies, • 
attl5«. per 

week 78 0 0 

One* superin- 
tendent of 
ditto, at U. 
per week .... 52 0 
Wear and tear ^ 

brooms . . 36 ^ 1) 
Interest on out- 
lay for bar- 
rows, brooms, 
and shovels, i 26 19 0 

Watering rate 

(not required) 

Value of ma- 
nure pays for 
cartage 

961 7 0 

Annual saving 
by street-or- 
derlies 1382 1 8J 

2343 8 8&' 

1 now give an estimate concerning a smaller 
district, one qf the divisions of St. Pancras 
parisK It was embodied in a Report read at a 
meeting in Camden-town, on the desirableness of 
introducing the street-orderl}’’ system : — 

The Report set forth that the Committee had 
^'made a minute investigation into the present 
systems of street-cleansing, as adopted under the 
superintendence of Mr. Bird, thd parish surveyor, 
and under that of the National Philanthropic 
Ajiociation. * 


** From tire 26th of March, 
1848, to the 26th of 
^OTch, 1849, the Direc- 
tors qf the Poor expended 
in paving and cleansing. 

the three and a quar- 
ter miles under their 
charge, 36451. J9s. *ld . ; of 
this the following items 
were tor cleansini^ viz. — 
£ s. d. 


Labour 249 13 

Tools 10 12 

Slop carting 496 0 

Proportion of 
foreman's sa- 
lary 39 0 


795 5 0 


* The street-orderly system 
qf cleansing t\\e said roads 
In the most eflitient 
manner would give the 
following expimditure 
per annum 

£ s. d. 

Thirty -four men 
to cleanse 3^ 
miles, at the 
late of 2000 su- 
perficial yards » 
each man, ]2s. 
per week each 1060 16 0 
Two ainSbectors 
of ordernes, at 
15a. per week* 

i each 78 0 0 

Superintendent 104 0 0 
Cost of brooms, 
shovels, &c. . . 83 0 0 

No allowance for 
slop - carting, 
the National 
Philanthropic 
Association 
holding that 
the manure, 
properly col- 
lected, will 
more than pay 
for its removal 

1325 16 0 

Deduct cost of 
cleansing by 
the old mode 795 5 0 


The apparent extra cost, ther^ore. would be 
5^02. 11s. The vestry, however, would see that 
the charge for supporting 84 able-bodied men in 
the workhouse is ^ least 5s. per week each, or 
442/. per annum. This, therefore, must be de- 
ducted irom the 580/. 11s., leaving the extra cost 
88/. 1J.S. per annum. Thia sum, the committee 
were assured, will be not only repaid by the 
reduced outlay for repairs, which the new system 
will effect ; but a very great saving will the 
resulif of the thorough cleansed state in whJch the 
roads will be constantly mainlined. Under the 
late system, tc^find the roads in a cleansejU^tote 
was the excepnon, no^ the rule ; and when aU the 
advuftitages liicely to result Irom the new system 
were taken into consideration, the tcommittee did 
not hesitate to recommend it for adoption in its 
most efficient form.” 


Concerning the expense of cleansing the City hy 
the street- orderly system^ Mr. Cochrane says : — 


“The number required 
for the whole si^ace (in- 
cluding the motways. 
courts, Ac.)would be about 
250 men and boys. 

“ Upon the present sys- 
tem this number would be 
formed in three divisions: — 
“First division .— 170 to 
begin work at G a.m., and 
end 6 p.m. Second division, 
called relief and aids.— 30 
boys b(f\'s from 12 at noon 
to 10. Third division.— 60 
men from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. 
Total, 250. 

“ Tlite men and boys are 
nojy working at from 6*. to 
12#. per week. 

These 250 men and 
boys would cost for 
^ages during the 

year about £5100 

Twelve foremen, at 
40/. per annum .... 480 

Two superintendents 

at .50/. each 100 

Brooms, &.c 325 

Barrows . 100 

Two clerks, at 100/. 

each 200 

Manager 100 

£6405 

“ No Items are given for 
slopping or cartage, as, if 
the streets are properly 
attended to, there ougnt to 
be no slop, whilst the value 
of the manure may be more 
than equivalent for the ex- 
pense of its removal. 

“Some slop-carts will,^ 
however, be occasionally ' 
required for Smithfiela- 
market and similar locali- 
ties; making, therefore, 
ample allowance for «!on- 
tiugcncies, it is confidently 
considered that the expense 
for cleansing the whole of 
the city of London by 
street-orderlies would not 
exceed 8000/. per annum.*' 


Expense* qf Cleaning and 
Watering the Streets, 4^., 
of the City qf London, on 
the old f>ystem qf Scava- 
gingtjrom June, 1845, to 
June, 1846. 

Annual 

Expenae* 

To Bcavaging con- 

» tractors £6040 

Value of ashes and 
dust of the city 
of London,given 
gratis to the 
above contrac- 
tors in the year 
ending 1846, and 
• now purchased 
by them for the 
year ending 1847 5600 

Estimated contri- 
butions levied 


for watering 
streets iOOO 


Salaries to survey- 
ors, inspectors, 
beadle^ clerks, 

&c., of Sewers’ 

Office, according 
to printed ac- 
count, March 3, 

1846 2485 

Expense for clean- 
ing out sewera 
and gully-holei 
(not known) 

Annual expense 
under the imper- 
fect system of 
street-cleansing . £18,025 
“Number of men em- 
ployed, 68. • 

“ State of the Streets 
Inkabltauts always com- 
plaining of their being 
muddy in winter and dusty 
m summer.’* • 


Two estimates, then, show an expectation of a 
yearly saving of no less than 2320/. to the rate- 
payers of two parishes alone ; 988/. to St. James^ 
and 1382/. to St. Martirfs. And tlfis, too. if all 
that he augured of this system be realized, with a 
freedom from street dust and dirt unknown under 
other methods of scavageiy, I think it right, 


530 11 0 



melfuS M mf ^ In 

ipfti ii rti ifrwa^, of #ri»t imvlniv 

It Is « loilier a &ls», 

' miieillsi^ AOoiuniiy fb Apoettkto on tlie 

«f Hi* «n8 X2s. a week to stieet- 
'..HmoraS'ln tbe porisbes o£ St Jmm ftid Bt, 
^ 0mpectMyp $iirhen so many of the cen- 

4M|BteMi pay their men 1^. weekly. If this 
yre bo justibable in the way of an CKperi- 
labntlt^caB nem be jvstiiiable as a con^uance 
4|f tm/wtrard of labour. •• 

if •tree^o^cll^ly system is to be thr means 
reducing the wages. of the regular 
SSSrrt^ra from i‘6& to 12r. a weekVthen we had 
better t^enmin. aifEict^ with* the pHyaical diit of 
OUT StrOi^ Ihsn tho moral filth which is sure to 
msboBed ifipom the poverty of our people ^but if it 
Is to be a means of elevating the pauper to the 
dimity of the independent labour, rather than 
di^ghng 4be independent labourer down to the 
debasement of the pauper, then let all who wish 
e{eil4o their fellows encourage iteas heartily and 
itreimotu'Jy as they can — otherwise the sooner it 
it dsttouBi^ as an insidious inod^ of defrauding 
the poor of one-fourth of their earnings th<‘ 
better; and it is merely in the belief that Mr. 
Ooehmne tind the Council of the Association mean. 
to keep faith with the* public and increase the 
'men’s wages to those of the regular trade, that 
the street-orderly system is advocated he're. If 
our philanthropists are to reduce wages 25 per 
cent,, then, indeed, the poor man may cry, ears 
me from my friendfi,'**. 

As te the positive and definite working of (he 
ftueet-ofderly system as an economical system, 
no infoswation can be given beyond the estimates 
I have cited, as it has never been duly tested on a 
StlfRciently large scal^. Its working has been, of 
necessity, desultory. It has, however, been intro- 
duced into St. George’s, Bloomsbury ; St. James’s, 
Westminster; and is about to established in 
St. Martin’sdn-the-Fields ; and in the course of a 
year or two it seems that it will be sufficiently 
tested. iTbat its working has hitherto been de- 
sultory is a necessity in London, where vested 
interests^ look giamly on any change or even any 
met'^iry. That it deserves a full and liberal testing 
seems undeniable, from the concurrent assent of 
all partihioaeEs who have turned their Attention 
to it* 

'It remains to sliow the^ expenses of the Philan- 
Association, for T am unable to present an 
imWnt of Btreet-otderlyism separat^y. The 
inm dfollowing ^tables fully indicateto wbatan extent 
the aasdbiatipn is indebted to'che privrfte purse of 
Hr. Cochrane, who by this time has advanced 
between dOOOAand 7000^. 

^'Balance Sheist. 

lUccijpls and Bx;pendit%re of tlie National Phi- 
ttikthropw Assodationf for the Promotion qf 
iSodal and Sanatory Improvements and the 
Mmpfoymimt cf the Poor, from 29th Septen^oer, 
18i6, to September, 1849. 


tions and do- 
nations from 
theSdthSeaC- 
aonber, 18ld* 
to29ffiS«^- 
ember. 1849 
ilSIanee^ due 
' to preijdent, 
29th Septffltn 
ber. It 


♦. 4 


ISSSff 7 
e 

8739 19 9 


rmiG 4 


io peesidept* 
aSperB^taftoe 
Sheet, ' 




S9.1»4a .:*.S938I7 9 
Swmet*ry.*s sa- _ 
lary ........ 809 0 0 

Rent of ofloea, 

4:c....T. 218 31© "0 

Salaries to 
clerks, mes- 
sengers, dec. . 19 4 

r>o.tocolie(P:on 912 16 1 
Conimission tte 


do. . 

Printing* and 
stationery . . 

Hirc^f rooms 
for public 
meetings .... 

Advertisements 
and newspa- 


m 8 0 
55617 0 

60 10 0 


'‘pers 
111 posting^ .. . 


244 6 
0 12 


B 


10 18 2 


86 8 0 


£8 9 6 


Salaries to per- 
sons in charge 
of free liwato- 
nes in Ram- 
yard, Great 
Windmill-st., 

St. James’s . . 

Brooms, bar- 
rows, • aiu* 
shovels, for 
the use of 
’street 4a,rder- 

hes 

Charges of con- 
tractors and 
others for 
removal of 
street slop, 

4»c 

Food, lodging, 
and wages to 
street - ordear- 
hes.dofniciled 
in Ham-yard, 

Great Wind- 
nnll-stWBCt,St. 

. James’s 980 11 4 

Clothing for the 
« treet - order- 
lies 13 3 2 

Baths provided 

for do 

Sundry ex- 
penses fbr of- 
lices, includ- 
ing posti^e- 
stamy^s, dec.. . 

Law exi)en«es. . 

Build^% Charges 
for n»e lerra- 
torlesiu Ham- 

yard 05 13 10 

Amount ad- 

vanced to tho 
late secretary 
for improving 
the dwellings 
of the poor . . 

Farther ad- 

vances made 
by president 
on various , 
occasions for 
the general ^ 
purposes of 
the Associa- 
tion 593 2 4 


i W JO 


«2 7 11 

„ - y ,0 


20 0 0 


7133 16 4 


Audited by US, Oct. 19th, 
Lenton, 3r 


1849, Charles Shepherd 

, 3, Leicester-square ; and Joseph Child, 43, 
Leicater-squarc.” 
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SiREET-Oimaiiilii. — C ity Subveyob's ^ 
Bbpobt. 

I HAVB been favoured wj ^b a Report “ upon etreet- 
cleansiug and in referencS'Ho the Street-Osderly 
5?ystem/’ by the author, Haywood, the 

Surveyor to the City Comimssion of Sewera, 
who has invited my attention* to the matter, in 
consequence of the statements which hVve ap- 
peared on the subject in London Labour and the 
London Po^jr." * # * 

Mr. Haywoo(L whose tone of argument is 
courteous and moderate, and wht> docs not scruple 
to do justice to wha+, he accounts the good points 
of the street-orderly system, although he con- 
demns it as a whole, gives an account of tilt 
earlier scavaging of thejeity, not dilfeiing in Rny 
material respeot faom that which I have already 
prinjted. He represents the public ways of the 
City, which I ha%e stated to be about 50 miles, as 
“about 51 miles lineal, about 770,157 superficial 
yiu’ds in area.” This area, it appears^ compre- 
hends 1000 different places. 

In 1815 the area of the carriage- way of the 
was estfnmted at 418,000 pquare yards, and 
the footway at^310,0|J0, making a total of 
734,000; but since that period new streets have 
been made and others extensively widened. The 
precincts of Biidewell, St. Bartholomew, St. 
James’s, Buke’s-place, Aldgate, and othqps, have 
been added to the jurisdiction of the Sowers Com- 
misfcion by Act of Parliament, so that the Surveyor 
now estimates the area of tlie carriage-way of the 
City of London at*441,250 square yards, and the j 
footway at 328,907, making a total of 770,157 j 
square yards. > ^ 

“ I am fully impressed,” ot).servc8 Mr. Haywood, 

“ with tho great imporgincc to a densely-popu- 
lated city an efficient cleansing of the public 
ways. Probably after a perfect system of sewage 
and ^drainage (which implies an adeqiuito water 
supply), and a well-paved suiS^lco (which I have 
always considered to be little inferior in its im- 
portance to the former, and which is indispen- 
sable to obtaining clean sweeping), good surface 
clean sing <|ranks next in its beneficial sanitary 
influence; and most certainly fhe comfort gained 
by all through having public thoroughfares in a 
high degree of cleanliness is exceedingly great.” 
Mr. HnywoOd expresses his opinion that streets 
ordure soddened” — smelling like “ stable yards,” 
y-dangerous to the health \>f the inhabitants --- 
impassable from mud in winter and from dust in 
summer — and indicting constant pecuniary loss, 

“ can only exist m an appreciable degree in 
thorougl^^area swept much less frequently ” than 
the streets within the jurisdiction of the City 
Commissioners of Sewers. In this opinion, how- 
ever, Mr. Haywood comes into direct collision 
with the statements put forth by the Board of 
Health, who have insisted upon the insapitary 
state of the metropolitan streets, more strongly, 
perhaps, in their several Reports, than has Mr. 
Cochrane. 

But Mr. Haywood believes that not only are 
assertions of tho Board of Health as to the 


unwholesome state of the metropolitan thorongh- 
faws unfounded as regards the city of London, 
but he asserts that from the daily itreebs weeping, 
“the surface there is maintaihed in as high an 
average condition of cleanliness, as the means 
hitherto Adopted will enable to be attained.” 

“Nor,does this apply,” saj^Mr. Haywood, “to 
the nmin thoroughfares only. In the poorer courts 
and alleys wdthin the c*ity, where a high degree 
of cleanliness is, at least, as ’needful, in a saiipJary 
point of view, as in the larger and wider thorough- 
fares, the^ facilities for efficient sweeping are 
great, if not grater, than in other porti<ffl!(^f 
your j,^risdictioif. ForAnaiiy Tjears past the whole 
of tho courts and alleys which carts do. not enter, 
have been paved with flag&tone, laid at a good 
inclination, and presenting an uniform smooth 
non-ahsorhenf surface : in many of these courts 
where the habits of the people are cleanly, the 
scavenger’s broom is almost unneeded for weeks 
together; m othejs, where the habit prevails of 
throwing the refuse of the houses upon the pave- 
ments, the ('ally '^weeping is highly essential ; but 
in all these courts tho surface presents a condition 
which renders good clean sweeping a compara- 
tively easy operation, that which is swept away 
being mostly dry, or nearl,>*so.” 

After alluding to the street-orderly principle of 
scavfaging* “to clean and keep clean,” Mr, Haywood 
observes, “between tlie ^stnet'Ordeili/ system* 
and the ^nodical or intermittent sweeping there 
is this aiifenmce, that upon* the former system 
there* should be (it it fulfils what it professes) no 
deposit of any description allowed to remain 
nmcK longer tlian a few minutes upon the surface, 
and that there should be neither mud in the wet 
weather, nor dust in tlio* dry.weatber, upon the 
public ways; whilst, upon the latter system, the 
depo.sit necessarily accumulates between the periods 
of sweeping, coiimuncing as soon as one sweeping 
has terminated, gradually increasing, ahd being at 
Its point of extreme accinnulation at the period 
when the next sweeping takes place: the former, 
then, is, or should be, a system of prevention; 
the latter, confessedly, but a system of palliation 
or cure. 

“ The more frequent the periodical sweeping, 
therefore, the nearer it approximates in its results 
to the ^ strw.t’ordcrly systen},' inasmuch as the^ 
accumulations, befng frequcfitly removed, must be 
smaller, and the evils of mud, dust, effluvia, &c., 
less in proportion. 

“Now to fulfil its promise: upon the ' sffeet- 
orderly system,’ *here should be men both day 
and night within the streets, who should con- 
stantly remove the manure and refuse, and, failing 
this, if there be only cessation for six hours 
out of the twentyHour of the * continuous cleans- 
ing,’ it becomes at once a periodical cleansing but 
a degree in advance of the daily sweeping, which 
has beifn now for years in operation vythin the 
city of London.” • % 

This appears to me to be an extreme conclusion : 
— because the labours of the street- orderly system 
cease when tli^ great traffic ceases, andl when, of 
course, there is comparatively little or no dirt 
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deposited in the thoroughfares, therefore, says 
Mr. Harwood, the City system of cleansing ojace 
per day is only a degree behind that systenop of 
'which the principle is ince^ant cleansing at such 
time as the dirtying is incessant.” The two prin- 
ciples are surely as different as light and darkness : 
— in the one the elennsingis intermittent and the 
dirt constant; in the other the dirt is intcrn^ittent 
and the cleanliness constant — constant, at least, 
80 long as the causes bf impurity are so. 

Mr. Haywood,, however, states that the Com- 
missioners were so pleased with the apjfearance of 
*reetg, when cleansed on t^e street-orderly 
system, which '^v^s cerk’Lily \\uck to he ad- 
mired” that they introduced a somewhat Similar 
system, catlihg their scavogers “ daymen,” as they 
had the care of Iceeging the streets clean, after a 
daily morning sweeping by the contractor’s men. 
They commenced their work at 1) A.3i. and teased 
at 6 P.M. in the summer months, and at half-past 
4 P.M. in the winter. In th^ sumnfer months 
36 daymen were employed on the a\erage : in 
the winter months, 46. The iighest number of 
scavaging daymen employed on any one day was 
63; the lowest was 34. The area cleansed was 
about 47,000 yards (superficial measure), and 'vvith 
the following results, end the following cost, fropi 
June 24, 1846, to the same date, 1847 : — 

* ^'ards 
Superficial. 

The average area cleansed during the 
summer months, per man per diem, * 
was . . ^ . . . , 1298 

Ditto during winter, per man per 

diem, was ..... 10^6 

The average of both summer and • 

« winter months was, jper man per 

diem . . • . . . . 1139 

The cost of the experiment was for 
daymen , (including brooms^ bar- 
rows, shovels, cartage, &c. ^ . £1450 18 

One Foreman at , . . . , 78 0 

And the total cost of the experiment . £1528 18 

'' The daily sweeping,” Mr. Haywood says, 
which for the previous two years had been esta- 
blished throughout the City, gave at that time 
'mvy great satisfaction. It was quite true that the 
^stleets which the day^nen attended to, tooled sa- 
fcHor tq those cleansed only peHodically, but 
the practical value of the difference was consi- 
ders^ by many not to be worth the sum of money 
paid for it. It was also that, if it was conti- 
nued, it should upon principle be extended at least 
to all streets of similar traffic to those upon which 
it had been tried ; and as, after due consideration, 
the Commission thought that one daily sweeping 
was sufficient, both for health and comfort, the 
day or continuous sweeping was abandoned, and 
the whole City only received, from that ^ime to 
thjf present, the usual daily sweeping.” 

The “present” time is shown by the date of 
Mr. Haywood’s Report, October 13, 1851. The 
« 


reason assigned for tlie almdonment of the sys- 
tem of the daymen is peculiar and characteristic. 
The system of continuous cleansing gave very 
great satisfaction, altho^V it was but a degree in 
advance of the once-ft-day cleansing. The streets 
which the daym^ attended to “looked,” and &f 
coiiM^ were, “ siiperior” in cleairfliness to those 
scavaged periodicirily. It was also felt that the 
princjpJe should “ be extended at least to all 
streets of similar traffic and •why was it not so 
extended] Beci^ise, in ^ word, “Jt was not 
worth the money though by \vhat standard the 
value of public cleanliness was calculated, is not 
mentioned. , r 

The main question, therefore, is, what is the 
^difference in the cost of the two systems, and is 
th^ admitted “ superior qleanliness ” produced by 
the continuous mode of scavaging, in comparison 
with that obtained by the intermittent mode, of 
sufficient public value to warrant the increased 
expense (if any) — in a word, as* the City people 
say — is it v^orth the money 1 

First, as to the comparative cost of the two 
systems: after a statement of the contracts for 
the dusting and cleansing of the City (matt«r,«,,, 
I have before treated of Mr. ^aywood, for the 
purpose of making a comparison of the present 
(hty system of scavaging with the street- orderly 
system, gives the table in the opposite page to 
show tfhc cost of street cleansing and dusting 
within the jurisdiction of the City Court of Sewers. 

Mr. Haywood then invites attention to the sub- 
joined statement of the National Philanthropic 
Association, on the occurrence cof a demonstration 
as to the efficiency and economy of the street- 
orderly fi}'titem. 

“ Association for the Promotion of .Street Paving, 
Cleansing, Draining, &c., 20, Vere Street, Oxford 
.Street, January SOtn, 1H4§; 


L- 

two months. 

“ 350 brooms, being afi average of 5 brooms 

for each man 

For carting 

For advertising 

For rent of store-room, 3/. I4fi. ; Clerks’ 
salaries, 12^.; Messengers, 6«f. ; wooden 
clogs for 5s. \0d. ; expenses of 

•.vailing wood pavement, 51 

Expenses of barrows 

Christmas dinner to men, foremen, and 

superintendents (97) 

83 inen (averaging at 2s. {id. per day) for 

9 weeks , 

4 superintendents at'25#. 4d., foreman at 
18^., cart foreman 20«., storekeeper 18«., 
chief superintendents 21., for 9 weeks . . 
For various small articles, brushes, rakes, 

&c 

, Petty expenses of the office, postages, &c., 
and stationery 


S. (I. 
25 18 10 
99 1 9 
65 0 0 


28 4 10 
24 14 0 

15 12 0 

573 15 0 

112 10 0 
36 7 8 

f 6 8 0 


Approximation to the total cost of the ex- 
pense £967 4 7 


Signed, M. Davies, Secretary.” 

“ I will now,” says Mr. Haywood, “ without 
further present reference to the Report of the 
Association, proceed to form an estimate of the 
expenses of the system as they would have been 
if it had been extended, to the whole City, and 
which estimate will be based upon the informa- 


♦ The wages pjud are not stated. 
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TABLE SHOWING THE COST OF STREET CLEANSING AND DUSTING WITHIN 
THE JURISDICTION OF’ THE CITY COURT OF SEWERS. 


Date. 


Year ending 
Michaelmas, 184 f 


1842 


1843 


1844 


1845 

1846 

; 1847 | 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 


s S 


'g^ « be* 
3.2 iS 

^ Q bfl o 


separately 


separately 


together 


separately 


separately 

separately 

9 

separately 

separately 

together 

together 

• 

together 


Leading or Prindpal featiife 
inthe Regulations 
or the Dusting and Cleansing. 


Main streets of largest 
traffic rur.^ning east and 
west Realised daily, 
other principal streets 
every other day^ the 
whole of the remainder 
of the public ways twicf 
a week ; dust to be re- 
moved at least twice a 
week. 


• • 

S s 

^ ® hfi 

CO *3 “a 

g S'i; S 
« 0) 
.■S'® &■£ 
fa 2 S'" 

S ^ ‘C 
§.S fe 5 

CO bccixj 


1 


459' 


3633 17 


2084* 4 C 


0)^ 81 

|lsg 

SiS ^ 

^ ® .M iS 

1.^ 3 

CO gpt S 


B§Q 

111 

.!2 B ^ 

35 


^ d] 

4590 6 O' 


o .iS 

W 4> ea 
3 'CJ 


4) 


s 

< 


3633 17 0 


|2084 4 6 


Main line of streiSts cleansed 
dail y, other principal 
streets every other day, 
anft all other place twice 
in every week; dust^to 
be removed at least tidce 
a week. 


Average per Annum for 3 Years. [3436 2 6 

3826 12 el 


2033* 2 0 


tS n3 

• jj. d) D 

” 2i 


£ « 

. 


'3826 12 6 


12833 2 0 


Avcj|ige per Annum of the 2 Years ^ 3329 17 3 

|o034 6 oil 


Daily cleansing throughout 
every public way of] 
every description ; dust 
to be [removed twice aj 
week. 


1351 ^ ^ 

8014^2 0 4455 5 *0 

• I 

7226 1 6 1328 15 0 

7486 11 6 
6779 16 0 
6328 17 0 

Average per Annum of the last ’ 6 Years 


I 


4680 1--V 
3558 17 0 
5897 6 6 
7486 11 6 
6779 16 0 
6328 17 0 


5788 11 6 


Noth. — From 24th June, ih46, to 24th June, 1847. the Commission made their own experiment u|]|on the Street- 
Orderly System— the expenses of such experiment arc included in the above amounts.* In 1849 the area of the 
jurisdiction or the Commission was increased by the addition of various precincts under the City of London 
Sewers’ Act. » • » 


tion as to the expenses of the system, furnished 
by tfre experiment or demonstration made by the 
Association within your jurisdiction. 

The total cost of the experiment was 
^987 45. 7d., and, deducting the charges under 
the head of advertising, Christmas dinner, and 
petty cash expenses, and also that for office-rent, 
clerks, messengers, &c., and assigning £50 as the 
value of the implements at that time for future 
use, there is left a balance of £822 75. 8c2. as 
the clear cost of the experiment. 


^^The experiment was tried for a period of 
eight weeks exactly, according to the return made 
to the Commission by the Superintendent of the 
Association, but as in the statement of expenses 
the wages appear to bo included for a period of 
nine weeks, I have assumed nine weeks as the 
corjfjct figure, and the experiment must therefore 
have cost a sum of £82£ 75. 3d. foi* that ^riod, 
or at the rate of about £91 per week. ' * 
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iSqu. Yards 

** Now the total area of the carriage- 
way of the City of Loudon was at ^ 

that time . 418,0j)0 

4nd the area of the foot-’w^p.y . . 816,000 

** Making a total of ^734,000 

'‘And the area of the carriage-way • 

cleaned b}' the street-ordeilies was 30,670 
“And the area of the foot- way . * . 18,690 

i‘ Making a total of ^ 49,260 

total area of foot-way ar^ carriage-way 
cleansed was therefore l-15j:.h of tVe whole of the 
carriage-why and fo(5l-way of the City ; or, ^aken 
separately, •tl>a carnage- way cleansed was some- 
what more than 1-Hlh of the whole of the City 
.carriage-way. 

“It has heon seen also that the total cost of 
cleansing this 1-1 4th portion of the carnage- way, 
after deducting all extianeous expensed, was at 
the rate per week of -fPl 

Or at the rate, per annum, of . 4 , . . -^47 32 

“ To assign an expenditure in the same proper 
tion for the remaining 13-14ths of the ’^hole car- 
riage^way area of the City would not be just, lor. 
in the first place, allowa^jce ^nust be made, owing to 
the dirt brought off from the adjacent streets, which, 
it isassumed, would not have been the case Irid thfcy 
also been cleansed upon the street-orderly sys- 
tem; and -moreover, as the majority of the streets 
cleansed were those of large traffic, a kirgbr pro- 
portion of labour wds heeded to them than would 
have been the case Imd the experiment been upon 
any equal area of carriage-way, taken from a dis- 
trict comprehending streets of all sizes and de- 
2 '»'< 3 fs of traffic; but if 1 assume that the 1-1 4th 
portion of the City cfeansed represents 1 - 1 1 th of 
the whole in the labour needed for cleansing tlie 
whole of the City upon the san^e system, I be- 
lieve I shall have made a very fair deduction, 
and shall, if anything, err in favour of the expe- 
riment. 

“ Estimating, th«refore, the expense of cleans- 
ing the whole of the City carriage-way upon the 
street-orderly system according to the expenses of 
the experinieiu nuide in 1S46-6, and from the 
data then furnished, it appears that cleansing 
upon such system would have come to an annual 
Bum of 52,052;. 

*‘It will be seen that*^ there is a reraarl-ablc 
difference between this estimate of 52,052Z. ji.jr 
annum and that of 18,000;. per annum estimated 
by the Association, and giveif in 4heir*Iieport of 
the 26th January, 1846; and wliat is more re- 
markable is, that my estimate is framed not upon 
any assumption of my own, but is a dry calcula- 
tion based upon the very figures of expense ’ 
fiimiahed by the Association itself, and herein- 
before recited.’* 

A second demonstration, carried on in the ^ity 
by the street-iwwierliea, is detailed by' Mr. Haywood, 1 
but tut he draws the same conclusions from it, 
there is go necessity to do other than allude to it 1 
here. * 


According to the above estimate, it certainly 
must be admitted that the iftiffwence between the 
two* accounts ifl, as Mr. Haywood says, “remark- 
able” — the one being nearly three times more 
than the other. But lej^a, for fairness’ sake, test 
the cost of cleansing ft?e City thoroughfares iipoq 
Nhe co^ntinuous pl^ of scavaging by the figures 
''given *in Mr. wood’s own report, and see 
whether the above*feonclusion is warranted by the 
facts ^hftre stated| From June, 1846, to June, 
1847, we have seen that several of the main 
streets in the Cify were l^ieansed continuously 
throughout the da 3 ' by what were called “day- 
men”- — that is to ‘say, 47,000 superficial j'ards of 
the principal thoroughfares were clean {after 
the daily cleansing of them by the contractor’s 
iiJ’eiri by a body of men similar in their mode of 
operation to the strcet-ordiirlies, and who removed 
all the dirt as soon as deposited ' between the 
hours of the principal traffic. The cost of this 
experiment (for such it seems tp have been) 
was, for the twelve months, as we have seen, 
1528/. 18;?. Now if the expen.se of cleansing 

47.000 superficial yards upon- the continuous 
method was 1529;., then, according ^to Cocker, 
770,157 v'ards (the total area of the public way^”^ 
of the City) would cost 2£,054;.4and, adding to 
this 632b/. for the sum paid to the contractors 
for the daily scavaging, we have onlj’^ 31,382/. 
for the gross expense of cleansing the whole of 
the City tjiorough fares once a day by the “regular 
scavagers,” and keeinng them clean aflerimrds by 

a body similar to the street-orderlies — a difterence 
of upwards of 20,000/. between the facts and 
liguies of the City Surveyor. u 

It would appear to me, therefore, that Mr. 
Haywood hffs erred, in estimating tlie probable 
expense of the street-orderh’^ system of scav'aging 
applied to tlie City at 52,04;'0;. per annum, for, by 
his own .showing, it actually cost the iatlionties 
for the one year when it was tried there, only 
1529/, for 47,000 superficial yards, at which rftte 

770.000 yards could not cost more than 31, .500/., 
and this, even allowing that the same amount 
of labour would be required for the continuous 
cleansing of the minor thoroughfares as was needed 
for the principal ones. That the enor is an over- 
sight on the part of fhe City Surveyor, the whole 
tone of his Iteport is sufficient to assure us, for it 
is at once raod^t^ and candid. 

^ It must, on the other hand, be admitted, that Mr. 
Haywood is perfectly correct as to the difference 
between the cost of the^ “ demonstration ” of the 
street-orderly system of cleansing in the City, and 
the estimated cost of that mode of scavaging 
when brouglit into regular operation there j this, 
howefer, the year's experience of the City day- 
men” shows, could not possibly exceed 82;000l, 
and might and probably would be much lent, when 
we take into account the smaller quantity of labour 
required for the minor thoroughfares — the exlm 
value of the street manure when collected free firewn 
mud — the saving in the expense of watering th© 
streets (this not being required under the orderly 
system) — and the abolition of the daily scavaging^ 
which is included in the oum above cited, hut 


I 
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which wottid be no longer needed were the 
orderlies emJ)loyed, such work being performed 
by them nt the commencement of their day’s 
labours; so that I am disposed^to believe, all things 
considered, that somew^j^ about 20,000^. per 
annum might be the gross expense of continuously 
•cleansing the City. ’ Mr. Coch ^ne estimate it at 
18,000/. But ‘whether the admitted superior 
cleanliness of the streets, and ?he employment of 
an extra number of people, wiy be ‘held* ^y the 
citizens to be worth the extra money, it not for 
me to say, • If, however, the ii^greased cleanliness 
effected by the Strect-ordeilies is to be brought 
about by a decrease of the wages of the regular 
scavagers from I65. fo 125 ,* a week, which is the j 
amount upon which Mr. Cochiiine forms his | 
estimate, then I do not hesit^ite to say the ^ity j 
authoiities will be gainers, in the matter of poor- 
rates at -least* by an adherence to the present 
method of scavagmg, paying as they do the best 
wages, and iiyieed affording an illustrious ex- 
ample to all the metropolitan panslies, in refusing 
to grant contracts to any master scavagers but 
such as consent to deal fairly with the num in their 
employ. Irflo hope and trust, for the sake of 

"*flie working-men, the City Comniissioneia ot i 
Sewers will, slrjild th4y decide upon having the | 
City cleansed cou('i'nvou}>h/, make the same le- j 
quirement of Mr, Cochrane, before they allow liis 1 
street-orderlies to displace the regular scavagers 
at present employed there. • 

Benefits to the community, gained at the ex- 
pense of the people,” are really gieat evils. The ; 
street-orderly system is a good one when applied 
to parishes emplbying paupers and pa} iiig thc^n j 
15 . 14 ^^. and a loaf per day, or even nothing, ex- 
cept their food, for their labour, lld’e it elevates 
paupers into independent labourcr.s ; but, applied 
to those localities wi'«re the highest A\agi\s are 
paid, andfhere is the greatest regard shown for the 
w'elfare of the vVoikmen, it is merely a scuil-systein 
of degrading the independent labourers to the 
level of paupers, by reducing the wagres of the 
regular scavagers from I 65 . to 12.«, per week. The 
avowed object of the street-orderly system is to 
provide employment for able-bodied men, and so 
to prevent them becoming a hurthen to the parish. 
But IB not a reduction of flie scavagers^ wages 
to the extent of 25 per cent, a week, more 
likely to encourage than to prc'i^nk siicli a result? 
This is the weak point of the orderly sy^Jfcni, and 
one which gentlemen casing themselves phllan- 
tJvroputs should really blush to be parties to. 

After all, the opinion to which I am led is this — ■ 
the street-orderly system is incomparably the best 
mode of scavaging, and the payment of the men by 
‘‘ honfiurahle" masters the best mode of employing 
the scavagers. The evils of the scavaging trade 
appear to me to spring chiefly from the parsimony 
of the parish authorities — either employing their 
own paupers without adequate remuneration, or 
olse paying euch prices to the contractors as almost 
necessitates the under-payment of the men in 
their employ. Were I to fill a volume, this is all 
that could be said on the matter. 


Of the “Jkt and Hose” System op 
, ’ Scavaging, 

T«kre appears at the present time a bent in the 
public mind for an iiApVoved system of scavagery. 
Until the ravages of the cholera in 1832, and 
[ again in#1848, roused the attention of (government 
and of ^he country, men seemed satisfied to dwell 
in dirty streets, and to congratulate themselves 
that the public ways w^sre dirtier in the days of 
their fathers ; a feeling Cr spirit which has no 
doubt Existed in all cities, from the days of those 
original Scavagers, the vultures and hyenas of 
Africa and tlu| Kast, the adjutants of 
and ^he hawkf — the^common glades or kites of 
I this country — and which, vvc*are told, in the days 
of Henry VIII. used to fly dowYi •among the 
passengers to remove the offal of the butchers and 
poulterers’ stalls in the metropolitan markets, and 
in consideration of which services it was forbidden 
to kill them — down to the niechanical sweeping 
of the Streets of Loudon, and even to Mr. 
Cochrane’s cxcelfent street-orderlies. 

Besides tlie plan suggested by Mr. Cochrane, 
.vhose ordeilies cleanse the stieets without wet- 
ting, and consequently without dirtying, the sur- 
face by the use of the wateiing cart, there is the 
*op]>osite method proposed iiy Mr. Lee, of Sheffield, 
and other gentlemen, who recommend streot- 
cl^ansin^ by the hose and jet, that is to say, by ' 
flushing the streets w^ith water at a high pressure, 
as the'vsew^eis are now flushed ; and so, by 
zvashm]/ rather than mceinng the dirt of the 
streets into the sewers, through the momentum 
of tile stream of water, dispensing altogether with 
tlie scavagers broom, shovel, and cart. 

^Tii order to comjilete this account of the SCR- 
vaging of the streets qf London, I must, in 
elusion, say a few words on ffiis method, advocated 
as It IS by the Board of Health, an^ sanctioned by 
scientific men. Py the application of a hose, with 
a jet or water pipe attached to a fire-plug, the 
water being at high pressure, a stream of fluid is 
projected along the street’s surface with force enough 
to trash away all before it in>o the sewers, while 
by the same apparatus it can b/j thrown over the 
fronts of the bouses. This mode of street-cleansing 
prevails 111 some American cities, especially in 
riiiladelphia, where the principal thoroughfares 
are said to be kept admirably clean by it ; while 
the fronts of the house| are as bright as thos# in 
the towns of Holland, where they are washed, 
not by mechanical appliance#, but by ?i^ater thrown 
over them out of scoops by hand labour— one of 
the instances of tin? minute and indefatii^ble in- 
dustry of the Dutch. 

It is stated m one of the lleports of the Board 
of Health, that '‘unless cleansing be general and 
simultaneous, much of the dirt of one distriet is 
carried by traffic into another. By the subdivision 
of the metropolis into small districts, the duty of 
clcrpising the puhlic carriage-way is thrown upon 
a number of obscure and»irre8pon8ib)fe authorities ; 
while the duty of cleansing the puhlic foStways, 
which are no less important, are charged upon 
multitudes t)f private individuals.” [The grammar 
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is the Board of Health’s grammar.] It is a false 
pecuniary economy, in the case of the poorest in- 
habitant of court or alley, who obtain their liveli- 
hood by any regular occupation, to charge upon 
each family the duty of clfensing the footway 
before their doors. The performance of this service 
daily, at a rate of \d. jfter iveeh per houae or per 
family, would be an economy in soap anc^ clothes 
to persons the average value of whose time is never 
less than 2d, per hour.” [This is at the rate of 2s. 
a day; did this most innocent Board neter hear 
of work yielding, I 5 . Qd. a week? Bdt the 
sanitary authorities seem to be as fond hs teeto- 
tuiiair '\f ** going to extremes/’] • 

111 another part of the sajie Repbrt the process 
and results are descrfbed. It is also stated that 
for the succdfes*of this method of street purification 
the pavement must be good ; for powerlul jet, 
applied by the hose, would scoop out hollows in 
unpaved places, and also loosen and remove the 
stones in those thiit are badly paved.” As everj- 
public place ought to be well-paved, this necessity 
of new and good pavement is no reasonable objec- 
tion to the plan, though it certainly r^dmits of a ques- 
tion as to the durability of the roads — the macada- 
mized especially — under this continual soaking 
Sir Henry Parnell, the great road authority, speaks 
of wet as the main destiaycr of the highways. 

It is stated in the Report, after the mention of 
experiments having been made by Mr. «Lovick, 
Mr. Hale, and Mr. Lee (Mr. Lee being one of the 
engineering inspectors of the Board), tliat' ' 

Mr. Lovick, at tlje instance of the ’Metro- 
politan Commissioners of Sewers, conducted liis 
experiments with such jets as could be obtained 
from the water companies’ mains in eligible places ; 
but the pressure was low and insufficient. Nevbr- 
th-iess, it appeared that, Vihing the extra quan- 
tity of water required at the actual expense of 
pumping, the paved surfaces might be washed 
clean at one-half the price of, the scavagers’ 
manual labour in sweeping. Mr. Lee’s trials 
were made at Sheffield, with the aid of a more 
powerful and suitable pressure, and he found that 
with such pressure* as he obtained the cleansing 
might be effected in onc-third the time, and at 
one-third the usual expense, of the scavagers’ 
labour of sweeping the surface with the broom.” 
[This expense varies, and the Board nowhere 
states at what rate it is computed ; the scavagers’ 
wages varying 100 per cept.] 

** The effect of this mode of cleansing in close 
courts and ’streets,” * it is further stated, '‘was 
found to be peculiarly grateful in hot weather. 
The water was first thrown up and diffused in a 
thin sheet, it was then applied rapidly to clean- 
sing the surface and the side walls, as well as the 
pavements,” Mr. Lovick states that the immediate 
effect of this operation was to lower the tempera- 
ture, and to produce a sense of freshness, similar 
to that experienced after a heavy thunder-shower 
in hot weather. But there is nothing said 4a to 
the probable ^effect of this state of things in win- 
ter — a hard frost for instance. The same expedient 
was resorted to for cooling the yards and outer 
courts of hospitals, and the shower thfown on the 


windows of the words afforded great relief. Mr. 
Lovick, in his Report on the trial wdrks for 
cleansing courts, states : — 

" The importance of water as an agent in the 
improvement and preser^ion of health being in 
propojtion to the unh^thiness or depressed coiUf 
'edition districts, ^8 application to close courts 

[ and tiensely-populated localities, ha which a low 
sanitary pondition %nust obtain, is of primary im- 
portance* Haviqg shown the practicability of 
applying this system (cleansing by jets of water) 
to the general clea|ising of tSe streets, Tny further 
labours have been, and are now* directed to this 
end. 

" For the purpose ascertaining the effect 
produced by operations of this nature upon the 
afm^phere, two coprts were selected : Church- 
passage, New Gompton-strret, open at both ends, 
with a caniage-way in the centre,' and- footway 
on each side ; and Lloyd’s-coui t, Crown-street, St. 
Giles’s, a close court, with, at ope entrance, a 
covered passage about 40 feet in length : both 
courts were in a very filthy condition; in Church- 
passage there weie dead decaying cats and fish, 
with offcil, straw, and refuse scitfterei^ over the 
surface ; at one end an entrance to a private yaref 
was used as a urinal ; in*every%)art there were 
most offensive smells. 

“ Lloyd's-couit was in a somewhat similar 
condition, the covered entrance being used as a 
general iwnal, presenting a disgusting appearance ; 
the whole atino&pliere of the court was loaded with 
highly-oftensivo effluvia ; in the coveied entrance 
this w'as more particularly discernible. 

, “ The property of water, as af. absorbent, was 
rendered stiikingly apparent in the immediate 
and marked ^ects of its application, a purity and 
freshness remarkably contrasted to the former 
close and foul condition ^vrevailing throughout. 
A test of this, striking and unexpected) was the 
change at different periods in the relative condi- 
tion of atmosphere of the courts and of the eSh- 
tiguous streets. In their ordinary condition, as 
might have been expected, the atmosphere was 
purer in the streets than in the courts ; it was to 
be inferred that the cleansing would have more 
nearly assimilated these conditions. This was 
not oijly the case, *but it was found to have 
effected a complete change ; the atmosphere of 
the courts at the ^jlose of the operations being far 
fresher p,nd purer than the atmosphere of the 
streets. The effect proijuced was in every respect 
satisfactory and complete ; and vvas the theme of 
conversation with the lookers-on, and with the 
men who conducted the operations. 

expense of these operations, including 
water, would be, for — • 

“Church-passage (time, five minutes), IJtf. 

“ Lloyd’s-court (time, ten minutes), 

“ Mr. Hale, another officer, gave* a similar 
statement.” 

Other experiments are thus detailed : — 

“ Lascelles-court, Broad-street, St. Giles’s. This 
court was pointed out to me as one of the worst 
in London. Before cleansing it smelt intolerable,** 
[sic] “ and looked disgusting. Besides an abun- 
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dance of ordinary filth arising from the exposure 
of refuse, the surface of the court contained heaps 
of human excrement, there being only one privy 
to the whole court, and that not in a state, to be 

publicly used cleansing operations 

were commenced by sprmWing the court with 
deo’dorising fluid, mixed with 20 l^imes its volfime 
of water ; a grei^ change, from\i very pungent 
odour to an imperceptible smell, yns immediately 
effected ; after which the refuse of the coi/jt was 
washed away, and the pavembnt thoroughly 
cleansed by tjie hose and jet; and now this place, 
which before was ip a state aImo4t indescribable, 
presented an appearance of comparative comfort 
and respectability.” ^ 

It is stated as the result of another experiment 
in “ an ordinary wide street with plenty of traffic,” 
that “water-carts and ordinary rains only crede 
the mud which the jet en^irel}’' removes, giving to 
the pavement the appearance of having been as 
thoroughly cleansed as the private stone steps in 
front of the houses.” 

With respect to Mr. Lee’s experiments in 
Sheffield, I find that Messrs. Guest, of Bother- 
ham, are patentees of a tap for the discharge 
^water at iiigh 'pressures, and that they had 
adapted their invention to the purpose of a fire- 
plug and stand pijl? suitaltle for street-cleansing by 
the hose and ^let. Ohurch-stiwt, one of tlie prin- 
cipal thoroughfau's, vas cxjjcrimentally cleansed 
by this process : “ The carriage-way is from 20 
to 24 feet wide, and about 150 yards l^ng. It 
was washed almost ns clean as a house-floor in five 
miniites.’l Mr. Lee expresses lus coiiMctioii that, 
by the agency of t^ic hose and jet, e^e^y street in 
that populous boroiigli miglit be cleansed at about' 
l 5 . per aimuni for each house. “ Tfg 3 piiiicipal 
thoroughfares,” lie states, “ could be thus made 
perfectly clean, three times every week, before 
business h^irs, and the^miiior streets and lanes 
twice, or once per week, at latci hours in the day, j 
hy tie agency of an ahuiidant sii[){>ly of water, | 
at fess than half ike sum 'ucrei^sai u jov (hr caitaijr j 
aloue of an equal quantity of refuse in a solid or I 
semi-fluid condition.” ! 

The highways most frequented in Slieffield con- 
stitute about one-half of the whole extent of the 
streets and roads in the horf«igh, measuring 47 
miles. This length, Mr. Lee computes, migflt be 
effectually cleaiisi'd with the hose and jet, ten 
miles of it three times a week, ill miles twice a 
week, and 16 miles once a week, a tPtal of 
88 miles weekly, or 457fl miles yearly. The 
quantity of Water required would be 3000 gallons 
a mile, or a yearly total of 13,728,000 gallons. 
This water might be supplied, Mr. Lee opines, at 
perJLOOO gallons (57/. 4.<;. per annum), althcaigh 
the price obtained by the Water-works Company 
was per 1000 gallons (371/. I 65 . per annum). 

I now proceed,” he says, “ to the cost of labour : 
4576 miles per annum is equal to 14?j miles for 
«ach working day, or to six sets of two men 
cleansing 2^ miles per day each set. To these 
must be added three horses and carts, and three 
carters, for the removal of such d&h'is as cannot 
he washed away and for such parts of the town as 


cannot be cleansed by this system, making a total 
of fifteen men. Their wages I would fix at 50/. 
per annum each. The estimate is as follows : — 


» I 

“Ansiual interest upon the first cost 
of hose and pipes, three horses and £ 

carts 80 

Fifteen mi^’s wages . . . .750 

It'hree hordes’ provender • . , . 150 

Wear, tear, and depreciation of hose, &.c. 250 

Management and incidentals, say . . 120 


, • £1300.” 

.• *. 

The estimate, it will be seen, is based on the 

supposition that water supply should 
the 2)uhiic cost, and not»a specific charge for the 
purposes of street-cleansing. 

The 47 miles of highway of Shef!ie*ld is but 
three miles less than those of the city of London, 
the cost of cleansing which is, according to the 
estimate before given, no less than 18,0001, 

The Shefiield account is divested of all calcula- 
tions as to house- 4 ust and ashes, and the charge 
for Avatering-carts ; but, taking merely the sum 
paid to scav.iging Bontractors, and as.signing 1000 /. 
(out of the 24 85/.), as the proportion of salaries, 
tS:c., under the department of scavageiy in the ' 
itianagement ot the City Commissioners, we find 
that while the exjteuse of Areet-clcarising by the 
Hhe^eld hose and jet was little moie than 
34/., in London, by the ordinary mode, it was 
upwaids,^of 14i)/. per mile, or more than four 
tunes a«* niucli. The ho.se and jet system is 
said Jto iui\e washed the st»et;t 3 of Sheffield as 
clean as a house-floor, which c»uld not be said of 
It in London. The streets of the City, it should 
also^he borne in mind, are now sw’ept daily ; 
Mr. Lee propo.'sos only a periodical cleaning for 
Slielfiold, or once, twite, •and ^thrice a week, 
the cost of the expeiiments made m London with 
the hose and jet, in Lascelles-coiirt, &c., nothing is 
said. » 

Street-cleansing hy the hose and jet is, then, as 
}et but an evpeiunent. It has not, like the street- 
orderly mode, h(’cn tested continuously or sys- 
tematically ; hut the experiment.s*are so curious and 
sometimes so startling m their results that it was 
necessary to give a brief account of them heie, in 
Older to render this account of the cleansing of the 
streets of the metropolis as comprehensive as pos- 
sible. h’or my own part, I must confess the 
street-orderly system appears to excel all othSr 
modes of scuvagery, producing^ at once \)ie greatest 
cleanliness with the greatest emjiloyment to the 
poor. Nor mm I so ct^nvinced as the theoretic and 
crotchety Hoard ’of Health as to the hoalthfulness 
of dampness, or the daily evaporation of a sheet of 
even clean water equal ni extent to the entire sur- 
face of the London streets. It is certainly douhtfulf 
to say the least, whether so much additional mois- 
ture might improve the public hetlth, which the 
Board are instituted to protect; rain certainly con- 
tributes to cleanliness, and yet no-one would 
advocate continued wet •feather as a soui;pe of 
general convalescence. 

I shall conclude this account of the scavaging 
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of London, with the following brief statement as 
to the mode in which these matters are conducted 
abroad. 

In Paris, where our system parochial §:gis> 
lation and management is ^unknown, the scavag- 
ing of the strCets — so frequently matters of private 
speculation with us — is under the immediate 
direction of the municipality, and thS (:i-overn-> 
ment publish the Vfurns, as they do of ttte revenue, 
of their capital from the abattoii*s, the interments, 
and other sources. 

In the Momte'iir for December 10, ?848, it 
is stated that the refuse of the streets of Paris 
11 ^ for 500,600 francs (20,020^.), when sold hy 
in the mass; and 3,8t)0,\00 francs (equal 
to 152,000/.) wh^jn, aftJr having lain lin the 
proper reqe^tades, until fit for manure, it is sold 
by the cubic foot. In 1823, the streets of Pans 
were leased for 75,000 francs (3000/.) per annum 
in 1831 the value was 100,000 francs (0010/.); 
and since 1845 the price has risen to the sum first 
named, viz., 500,500 francs (20,020/.) ; from 
which, however, is to be deducted the expense of 
eWnsing, &c. I may add, ttiat the receptacles 
alluded to are lar^e places provided by GovciU' 
ment, where the irmnuie is deposited and left to 
ferment for twelve or eighteen months. 

Of the Cost and fiiAFFic of the Strefts* 
OF London. 

I HATE, at page 183 of the present volume, given 
a* brief statement of the annual cost attemhngthe 
keeping of the streets of the metropolis m woik- 
ing order. . • . 

The formation af the streets of a capital like 
London, the busiest in the vvoi Id- streets tra\ ersed 
daily by what Cowper, even in bis day, described 
as *Ghe ten thousand wlu'els”- of commerce — is 

elaborate and co^My ^\^ork. 

In my former account I gave an estimate which | 
referred to riie amount dispensed weekly in i 
wages for the labour of the wofkmeii engaged in 
laying down the pa\ed roads of the nietiopolis. 
This was at the rate of 100,000/. per week; that ' 
is to say, calculatipg the operation of relaying the 
streets to occupy one year in every five, there is 
no less than 5. 200. 000/. expended iii that tune 
among the workpeople so engaged. The sum 
expended in labour for the continued repairs of 
the roads, after being so relaid, appears to be 
about 20,000/. per week*, or, in round numbers, 
alJout 1,000,000/. a yea?; so that the gross sum 
annually disbursed ,td the labourers engaged in 
the construction of the roads of London would 
seem be about 2,250,0(^0/.^ thatr is to say, j 
1,000,000/. for repairing the bid roads, and 
1,250,000/. per annum for laying down new ones 
in their place. 


a^out 11,000/. the mile, of tea yards' width, 
which is at the rate of 6 d. the square yard, 
materials and labour included, the granite (Aber- 
deen) being 1/. 5s. per ton, and one ton of "seven- 
inch" being sufficient tjjjp cover about three square 
yards. 

'fhe average, cost of a macadamized road, 
m^tfrials and labour included, ii* constructed from 
the foundation, about 4400/. per street mile 
(ten yatrds wide) — 5s. the superficial yard being a 
fair^pnce for raffterials and labour. 

Wdod pavement, on thtf^other hand, costs about 
9080/. a mile ten yards’ w,idth for materials 
and labour, whioh is at the rate of llfi. the super- 
ficial }aid. ft 

The cost of repeurs, materials and labour in- 
*':luded, is, for granite pavement about l^c/. per 
sqSiOre yard, or 10^)/. thg street mile of ten yards 
wide; for "Macadam" it is froriii 6c/. to Sji. 6c/., 
or an average of Lv. 6c/. per superficial yard, which 
IS at the jate of 1320/, the street mile; while the 
wood pavement costs about the same for repairs as 
the granite. 

The total coat of repairing the streets of London, 


then, may 

be taken as follows 



Repninng 

granite-built streets, 

per 


mile ol 

ten yards widr % 


100 

Repan ing 

macadami/ed roads, 

per 


street mile .... 


1320 

Repainng 

wood pavement, per street 


mile 9 . 



100 

Or. as a 

, total for all London, — 



Repairing 

400 miles of granite-built 


streets, 

at 100/. per mile « 


40,000 

•Repairing 

1350 miles of macadam- 


ized streets, at 1320/. per mile 


1,782,000 

Repainng 

five miles of wood, 

at 


loo/, pe 

T mile 


500 




£i;822,500 

The foil. 

owing, on the other hand, may be taken 


as the total cost of reconstructing the London 

Granite-built streets, per mile ten yards £ 

w'lde ...... 11,000 

Macjidamized street^), per stiect mile 4,400 

Woo(> „ „ . . 9,680 

Or, as a tqtal^for the entire streets and roads 
of London, — 

j Eelaving 400 miles qf granite-built £ 

streets, at 11,000/. per mile . . 4,400,000 

Relaying 1350 miles of macadam- 
ized streets, at 4400/. per mile , 5,940,000 

Relaying five miles of wood-built 

streets, at 9680/. . . . ^'8,400 


It now remains for me to set forth the gross 
cost of the metropolitan highways, that is to say, 
the sum annually expended in both labour and 


materials, as well for relaying as for repairiiig 
the roads. * ^ ^ 

The granite-built streets cost, when relaid, 


! 


* At p. 103 the sum of 18,225/. is said to be expended 
in repairs annually ; it should have been u^eefcly. 


£10,388,400 

But the above refers only to the road, and be- 
sides this, there is, as a gentleman to wrhom I am 
much indebted for valuable information on the 
subject, reminds me, the foot paring, granite 
curb, and granite channel not included. The 
usual price for paving is Set. per foot superficial, 
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wh«n laid^granite curb 1,?. *td, per foot run, and 
granite cbamiei 12^. per square yard. 

^'No.w, presuming that three*foUrths of the 
xoads,’^ says my inf<™ant, *^have paved foot- 
paths on each fride arW. average width of six 
*feet exclusive of curb, and tjiat one-half of the» 
macadamized rpads have gran\e channels bq each 
side, and that one-third of fill the roads have* 
granite curb on each side ; these itemiS, for 400 
miles of granite road, lb50 %acadamizt^, and 
C> miles of^wood — together 1755 miles — a’JiII there- 
fore amount to ^ * 

£ s. J. 

Three-fourths of 1%55 mi^es of 
streets paved on each side, 
six feet wide, at Sd. pet foot ^ 

superficial . . * . * . 2,770,39^* 0 0 

One-half of 1^50 miles of maca- 
damized roads with one foot 
of granite channel on each 
side, at 1 '2.s‘. per yard square . 458,537 4 5 

One-third of 1755 miles of road 
with granite curb on each 
side, at^L?. 7^. per foot run . 489,0130 0 0 

, 3,726,989 4 

Cost of constructing 1755 miles 

of roadway . . . 10,388,400 0 0 

Total cost of constructing the ^ 

streets of London . . £14,115,389 4 5 

“ Accordingly the original cost of the metropolitan 
pavements exceeds fourteen millions •sterling, and, 
calculating that this rcquiies renewal every ti*re 
years, tlie gross animal expenditure ^nll be at the 
rate of 2,500,000/. per annum, wliicli, added to 
1,822,500/., gives 4,322,500/., or upwiirds of four 
millions ^id a quarter'fterling for the entire annual 
cost of the London roadways. 

From rather extensive experience,” adds my j 
informant, ‘‘in building operations, and conse- | 
queiitly in making and paying for roads, I am of 
opinion that the amount I have shown is under 
rtUher than above the actual cost. 

" In a great many parts of the metropolis the 
roads are made by the servants of a body of Com- 
missioners appointed for the purpose ; airft from 
dear-bought experience I can say they are a pub- 
lic nuisance, and would earnc.'^tly^ caution specu- 
lating builders against taking building ground or 
erecting houses in any place where the roads are 
under their control. The Commissioners are gene- | 
rally old retired tradesmen, and have very little to 
occupy their attention, and are often quite ignorant 1 
of their duties ; I have reason to believe, tor* that | 
some of them even use thtir little authority to 1 
gratify their dislike to some poor builder in their j 
district, by meddling and quibbling, and while 
that is going on the houses which have been 
ereirfied can neither be let nor sold ; so that ns 
the bills given for the materials keep running, 
the builder, when they fall due, is ruined, for 
his creditors will not tiike his unlet houses 
for their debts, and no one else will pur- 
chase them untU let, for nonb will rent them 


without proper accesses. I feel certain that in 
those parts where the roads are made by Com- 
ijjissioners three times more builders, in proportion 
to their number, g|t into difficulties than in the 
districts where they are permitted to make the 
roads themselves.” 

The paved ways and roads of London, then, it 
appearl, cost in rmmd luimbers 19,000,000/. 
sterling, and require nearly 2,000,000/. to bo 
expended upon them annually for repairs. 

Bist this IS not the sole expense attendant upon 
the*coii|truction of the street# of the metropolis. 
Freiiuentiv, in tpe formation of new hnej iaaif 
thorouglii’arc, narge mosses of property to 
be biught up, remove’cl, and Jlew buildings erected 
at considerable cost. In a return made pursuant 
to an order of the Court of Common Council, 
dated 23id October, 1851, for “ An account of all 
moneys winch have been raised for public works 
executed, buildings erected, or street improve- 
ments ert’ected, out of the Coal Duties receivable 
by the Corporation of London in the character of 
tiustecs for adininistration or otherwise, since the 
same were made chargeable by Parliament for 
siicli purposes in the year 1766,” the following 
items are given relating to the cost of the forma- 
tion of now streets ati^ improvements of old 
ones : — 

*Slreel 1 niprovmmts forming New 

^ Tkovoughfarcs, 

f Amount raised 

^ fof Public 

* • Works, &c. 

Building the bridge across the* nver s. d. 

Th.imcs, from Blackfnais, in the city 
of London, to Upper Ground -street, m 
♦he county of Suriey, now calleii 
Blaekfnars Bridge, and forming the 
avenues thereto, and esnbaiiking the 
north abutment of the said ftridge — 

(Entrusted to the C’oiporation of the 
city of London) 210,000 0 0 

Making a new line^of streets from Moor- 
fields, opposite* Chiswell-street, to- 
waid,s the east into Bishopsgate-street 
(now Crown-street and Sun -street), 
also from die east end of Chiswell- 
street westward into Bail>ican-j(Cor- 
poiation of the city of I.ondon) . . 16,500 0 0 

Making a new street from Crispin-street, 
nearSpitalficlds Church, into Bishopa- 
gate strtet (now called Unnm-Btreet), 
in the city of London and in the 
county of Middlesex- (Commissioners 
named in Act 18, George III., e. 70) . 9,000 0 0 

Opening communications between Wap- 
ping-sireet and Ratcliffe-highway, and , * 

between Old Gravel-lane Ind Virginia- 
btreet; all in the county of M iddlesex « 

— (Commissioners appointea under 
Act 17, Geo, III., c. 22) . . , 1,000 0 0 

Foimationotf Farrixigdf*n-Btreet, removal 
of Fleet -markiH, and erection of Far- 
ringdon-market, in the city of London 
—(Corporation of the city of London). 2*0,000 0 0 
Formation of a new street from the end 
of Coventry-street to the junction of 
Newport street and Long-acre (Cran- 
bourn-street), continuing the line of 
street from Waterloo Brn^e, already 
completed to Bow-gtieet (Upper Wei- 
lirmtun-street) , and thence northward 
inm Broad-street, Molborq, andthencie 
to (’harlotte-street, Blooiftsbury, ex- 
tending Oxford-ftreet in a direct line ' 
through .St. Giles's, so as to comnnim- 
cate with Holbom at or near South- 
ampton-strf^et (New Oxford-stneet) : 
also widening the northern and 
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Brought forward 

flouthem extremities of Leman-street, 
Goodman’s-fields, and forming a new 
street from the northern side of 
Whitechapel to the front of Sjwtal' 
fields Cnurcli (Commercial-street), 
and forming a new street from Rose- 
mary-lane to East Smithfield, near to 
the entrance of the. Lendon-docks ; 
also formation of a street from the 
neighbourhood of the Houses of Par- 
liament towards Buckingham Palace, 
\in the city of Westminster (Victoria- 
street), all in the county of Middlesex ; 
also formation of a Ime of new street 
between Southwark and Westminster 
in the county of Surrey— - 
-^iujesty’s Commissioners of\ 
Woods, Forests, and Land Revw.nues) 
Notk. — T he Coramisnoners of Her 
Majesty’s Woods have been autho- 
rised to raise further moneys on the 
credit of the duty of Id. per ton for 
further improvements in the neigh- 
bourhood of Spitalfields, but the 
Chamberlin is not officially cogni- 
zant of the amount. 

Forming a new street from the northern 
end of Victoria-street, Holborn (formed 
by the Corporation to Clerkon well- 
green, all in the county of Middlesex)^. 
— (Clerkenwell Improvement Com- 

misbioncrs) 

Formation of a new line of streets from 
King William-street, London Bridge, 
to the south side of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, by widening andanmproving 
Cannon-street, making a now street 
from Cannon-street, near Bridge-row, 
to Queen-street, and another street 
from the west side of Queen-street , m 
a direct line to St Paurs-churehyard, 
and widening Queen-street, from the 
junction of the said n(*w street to 
Southwark Bridge; Also improving 
Holborn Budge and •Field-lane, ahd 
effecting an improvement in Grace- 
church-streeet and Ship Tavcrn-])as- 
sage, all in the city of London™(Cor- 
poralion of the city of London) . 
Ksdw^iing the new street left in«omn]elp 
by the Clerkenwell Iinpfovement Com- 
missioners, from the end of Victoria- 
street, Farrmgdrn-street, to Coppice- 
row, Clerkenwell, all m the county af 
Middlesex — (Corporation of the City 
of London) 


£ *• d. 

486,600 0 0 


665,000 0 


25,000 0 0 


.500,000 0 0 


tm.ooo 0 0 


Total cost of forming the above-men- 
tioned new thoroughpircs . . 1,764,.500 0 0 

Improving existing Tlwrongltj'ares. 

Improving existing approaches, and 
forming new approaches to new Lon- 
don Bridge, viz., in High-street, 

Tooley-stieet, Montague-close, Pep- 
per-alley, Whitehorse-eourt, Chequer- 
court, Chaingate.Churcliyard-passage, 

Slu Saviour’s churchyard, Carter-lane, 
Boar’s-head-place, Fryingflan-alley , 

Green Draj^n-court, Joyner-street, 

Red Lion-street, Count^^r-street, Three 
Crown-court, and the east front of 
the Torn Hall, all in the Boroi^h of 
Southwark: also ground and premises* 
at the north-west foot of London 
Bridge, Upper Thames-strect, Red- 
cross-wharf, Mault’s- wharf, High 
TimbernBtreet and Broken-wharf, 

Swan-passage, Churchyard-alley, site 
of Fisnmonger’s Hall, Great East- 
cheap, Little Eastcheap, Star-court, 

Fish-street-hill, Little Tower-street, 

Idol-lane, St. Mary-at-hill, Crooked- 
lane, Mlles-lane, Three Tun-alley, 

Warren-court, Cannon-stitet, Grace- 
churdi-street, Bell-yard, Martin’s-lane, 

Nicholas-lane, Clement’s-lane, Ab- 
church-lane, Sherbome-lane, Swi- 
thin* 6-lane, ComhilJ, Lombard-street, 

Dove-court, Fox Ordinary-court, Old 


t, d. 


Post Office Chambers, Mansion-house- 
street, Pnnees-street, Coleman-street, 
Coleman-street -buildings, Moorgate- 
street, London Wall, Lothbury, 
Tokenhouse-yard, King’s AMfiS-yard, 

Great Bell-alley, Pa^’s-court, 
White’S-alley, Great Swan-alley, 
*Crown-£Ourt, George^ard, Red Lion- ^ 
court#C;ateaton-stree^ Gresham-street, » 

* Milk-street, Wood-st^et, King-street, 

Basinghallf street. Hounds ditch, Lad- 
lane, Threadneedle-street, Aldgate 
Iligh-sfreet, and Maiden-lane, all in 
the City of London— (Corporation of 
the City of London)^. .... I,016f421 18 
Widening and improving the entraneq. 
into London near Temple-bar, im- 
proving the Strand and Fleet -street, 
and formation of Pickett-street,*and 
for making a new street from the 
e^st end of Snow -lull to th/i bottom of 
IR>lborn-hilJ, now called Skirtner- 
streef— (Corporation of the Xity of 
London) . . . . ' - . ‘^46,300 0 

Widening and improving Dirty-lane and 
part of Brick-lane, leading from White- 
chapel to Spitalllelds, and for paving 
Dirty-lane, Petticoat-lane, Went- * 
'oith-street, Old Montague-street, 
C'hapel-strcet, Prinecs-row, cVe.. all m 
the county of Middlesex— (Commis- 
sioners appointed by the Act 18, Geo. 

IIL.c. 80) ^ 1.600 

Widening tjhc avenues from the Mmo- 
ries, through Goodman’s-yard into 
Prescott-strect, and througl* Swai% 
street and Swan-alley into Mansell- 
treet, and from Whifeehapel through 
Somerset-street into Gieat Mansell- 
street, all in the county of Middlesex 
— I Commissioners named in Act 18, 


1 


George III?, c. 50) .... 1,600 0 0 


Total cost of. improving' the above- 
mentioned thoroughfares . . . 1,265,721 18 1 

Paving. § 

P.axMng the road from \ldersgate Bars to 
turnpike in (1 os well -street, in the 
county of Middlesex — (Commissioners 
hewers, &;c., of the City of Ijoiidon) . 5,500 0 0 

Completing the paving of the town 
borough of Southwaik and*'eertam 
parts adjacent— (Commissioners for 
executing Act 6, George 111 , for pav- 
ing town and borough of Southwark) 4,000 0 ^1 


Total cost of paving the above-men- 
tioned thoroughfares .... 0,500 0 0 

Hence the aj^gre^rate expense of the preceding 
improvements has been upwards of 3,000,000^. 
sterling. ^ 

I haw) now, in order to complete this accoiint 
of the cost df paving and cleansing the thorough- 
fares of tlie inetfop^dis, only to add the following 
BtatemenUas to the traffic oi the principal thorough- 
fares in the city of London, for which I am in- 
debted to Mr. Haywood> the City Surveyor. 

By the subjoined lieturn it will be seen that 
there are two tides as it were in the daily current 
of -loci^otion in the City — the one being at its 
flood at 11 o’clock a.m., after which it •falls 
gradually till 2 o’clock, when it is at its lowest 
ebb, and then begins to rise, gradually till 
5 o’clock, when it reaches its second flood, and 
then begins to decline once more. The point 
of greatest traffic in the City is London-bridge, 
where the conveyances passing and repassing 
amount to 13,099 in the course of twelve hours*. 


• At p. 18.5 the traffic of London Bridge Is stated to be 
13,000 conveyances per hour, instead of per 12 hours. 
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Of these it would appear, that 9351 consist of one- 
horse vehicles and equestrians, 3889 of two- 
horse conveyances, and only 359 of vehicles 
drawn by more than two horses. The one horse 
vehicles would seem’Hft.be between two and three 
times ns many as the t^-horse, which form about 
one-fourth of the whole, v^ile those cj^^-awn j^y 
more than Vwo horses cwstitute about one- 
sixtieth of tlie entire iiiimb<!l*. 

The Return does not mei^ion the tftate of the 
weather on the several days and hour^ at which 
the observations v9^re niade^ nor does it tell us 
whether there* was any public event occurrmg on 
those days which was likely* to swell or diminish 
the traffic beyond its usqiil proportions. The table, 
moreover, it should be remembered, is confined to 
the observations of only one day in each locality, so 
that we must be guaj^ded in receiving tliat which 
records a mitre accidental set of circumstances as 
an example of the general couise of events. It 
would have^been curious to have extended the 
observations throughout the night, and so have 
ascertained the dilterenco in the traffic; and also 
to have noted tho deqiease in the number of 
vehicles j^assing during a contniuousiy wet as well 
► as a showery day. The observations should be 
further carrierl^out tp different seasons, in order 
to be rendered of the highest value. Mi. Ilaywooi^ 
and the (fity ciuthonties would really be coiilerring 
a great boon on tho public by so doing. 

Of thk liuuBisii Caiiteh#. 

The public cleansing trade, I have before said, 
consists of as many divisions as there are distinct 
species of refuse to be removed, and these appear 
to be four. There is the Ao/f^x-reluse, consisting 
of two difiVrciit kinds, as (1) the w*;t house-refuse 
or slops,” and “ niglit-soil,” and (2) the dry 
house-refuse, or dust and soot; and there is tho 
i’im^-refj^se, also consulting of two distinct kinds, j 
as (3) the wet street-refuse, or mud and dirt, and i 
(4»> the dry street-refuse or “ rubbish.” 

I now purpose dealing with the labouiers en- 
gaged in the collection and removal of the last- 
mentioned kind of refuse. 

Technologically there are several varieties of 

rubbish,” or rather “ dirt," for such appears to 
be the generic tehn, of j^'hich “rubbish” is 
strictly a species. Dirt, according to the* under- 
standing among the rubbish-carters, would seem 
to consist of any solid earthy Ihafter, which is of 
an useless or refuse character. This dirt the trade 
divides into two distinct kinds, viz. : — 

1. “Soft dirt,” or refuse clay (of which “dry 
dirt,” or refuse soil or mould, is a variety). 

2. “ Hard-dirt,” or “ hard-core,” consisting of 
the refuse bricks, chimney-pots, slates, &c., #when 
a house is pulled down, as well as the broken 
bottles, pans, pots, or crocks, and oyster-shells, 
&c,, which fonn part of the contents of the dust- 
man’s cart. 

The phrase “hard-core”* seems strictly to 

* The cwv in this term may be a corruption of the 
Saxon Carrt a rock, rather than that which would at 
first suggest itself as its origin, viz., the Latin c<n-, the 
heart. Hard-core would therefore mean hard rock-likc 
rubbish. Instead of lumps of rubbish having a hard 
nucleus or heart. 


mean all such refuse matter as will admit of 
being used as the foundation of roads, buildings, 
&c. “ Ilttbbish,” on the other hand, appears to 

be limited, by the trade, to “ dry dirt;” out of the 
trade, however, And etymologically speaking, it 
sigriiHcs all such dry and hard refuse niiitter as is 
reiidiired useless by wear and tear*. The term 
ihrt, ton the other hand* is generally applied to 
i>oft refuse matter, ftnd dust to dry refuse matter 
111 a state of miinite division, while slops is the 
generic term for all u\f ov liquid refuse matter, 
igsiiall here restiict the term rubbish to all tliat 
dry aAd hard retuse matter which is the residuum 
of certain vjorn-out or “used-iip” ea^ijirh^^m- 
mcyllties, as well sis the ^utplus earth which is 
removed whenever excavations are made, either 
for the building of liomses, tiie cufting of railways, 
the levelling of roads, the laying down of pipes or 
drains, and the sinking of wells. 

The commodities whose residuum goes to swell 
the annual supply of ruhbisk. are generally of an 
earthy nature.^ Sucli commodities as are made of 
Ubtous or textile materials, go, when “used up,” 
cli icily to foriJ manure il ot an animal nature, and 
to be converted into paper if of a vegetable origin. 
The reluse inatoruils of our woollen clothes, our 
old coats and trousers, are either torn to pieces 
and le-maimiactured in%) shoddy, or become the 
invigorators ot our hop and other plants ; whereas 
those ‘of our linen or cotton garments, our old 
shirts and petticoats, form the inateiials of our 
books \ind letters; while our old lopcs, &c., are 
con veiled into either bio^vm paper or oakum. 
Those commodities, on the other hand, which are 
made of leaibe’i n materials, become,* when worn 
I out, the ingredients ot the prussiate of potash and 
I o\her nitiogenised products manufactured by our 
I chemists, (ffir old ifoodcj^i commodities, agfflf, 
are used pr i.i 'pal' v t.) kindle our fires; while 
the refuse .i on ..i.-i tlieniselwes, whether the 
soot which IS deposited in the chimney above, 
or the ashes winch fall below, are employed 
mainly to incn'a.se the fertility of our land. Our 
worn-out metal cimimodities, on the other hand, 
are newly melted, and go to* form fresh commo- 
dities when the met.iLs are of the scarcer kind, as 
gold, silver, copper, brass, lead, and even iron ; 
and when of the more common kind, as is the case 
with old tin, and occasionally iron vessels, they 
either become the ingredients in some of our che- 
mical manufactures, or «lse when formed of tm *are 
cut up into smalh'r and inferior commodities. Even 
the detritus of our sheets i3*used as t|(fe'8oil of our 
market gardens, this we have already seen, 
and we have now to deal more particularly with 

* The terra rubbish is n polite corruption of the ori- 
ginal word rubbage, which is .still used by uneducated 
people; tafi i.s an (ufjt'cUval termination, as whitLsh, 
slavish, brutish, <S;c., and is used only in connection 
with such substantives as are derived from adjectives, as 
English, Scottish, «Xe. Whereas the affix is strictly 
substantival, as sewage, garbage, wharfage, &c., and 
is found apjilied only to adjectives derived ftom sub- 
slanAx es, as sava<fe A like polite corruption is found in 
the word pudding, winch should be strictly pufUim: the 
addition of the g is as gross a mistake as saying gardiny 
for garden. There is no such verb as to pud whene'e 
could odme the substantival participle pudding* ,• and the 
French word €rom which we derive our term is poudin 
without the/r^ \i\fie jardin, the root of o\XX gai den. 
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> STREET 

TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OP VEHICLES AND HORSES PASSING THROUGH 

HOURS OP 8 A.M. AND 8 p.m., UPON CERTAIN 



Temple liar uaie 

Holborn Hill, by St. Andrew’s Church 
Ludgate Hill, by Pil^rnn-street 
Newfiate-street, by Old Bailey . 
Aldersgate-street, by Fann-street 
Clicapside, by Foster-lane . 

Poultry, by Mansion House 
Finsbury Pavement, bv South -place . 
Cornhill, by Uoyal Exchange . 
Threadneedle-htreet .... 
Gracechurch-strcet, bv ^t. Peter’s-alley 
Lombard-street, by Birehin-lane 
Bishopsgate Within, by (treat St. Helen’s] 

London Bridge 

Bishopsgate-street Witld, by City bound' j 
Aldgate Hig4: -street, bv ditto . . .1 

Leauenhall-st., rear of flast India House 
Eastcheap, by Philpot-Iaiu* 

Tower-street, by Maik-lane .• . * 

Lower Thames-street, by Botolph-lane 
Blackfriars Bridge . . > • -i 

Upper Thames-street, rear of Qifeen-strect 

Smith field Ban * ' 

FenchuicH-street .... 


Ifour eliding 

. i) A.1\ 


Vehicles . 
drawn by 


|i 

X cr 

IS 

2.5(1, 

2()» 

250 

I40I 

,14.5: 

2H7I 

l«5l 

;m 
47 i 
202 ' 
121 
1!14: 

14«l 

.•j;i5| 

10.1 

274' 

132 

7<)' 

1)7 

IftO' 

175 


Xo 

CO fi 

20 

12 

17 

II 

H 

J» 

24i 

14 

7 

4 

ti 


Hour, ending 
10 


Vehiefes 
drawn by 


se Is 

^ to 52 ' i2 
0^1 o I o si 

ag-l = ,a§ 

H I (M |co c 


292 192 1 
3«0 1C6' 
290 170, 
300 15.5 1 

199 /)2 
4«3 301' 

437 3E>: 

2.52 123 

172 177, 
07' 77' 

200 99 
B7 211 

71 2,53 144' 


22 744' 

4 1 197 1 
22! 2JM 
13 1 272. 
2()| 293' 

I.) I 1110 

17 2110, 
151 172, 
7 1 2( Id I 
111 1911 


339, 
121 1 
111 ! 
141 
40 1 
•‘^71 
10 ' 
7»! 

43 

lit 

00 


Hour ending 
11 A.M. 

Hour ending 
12 A.M. 

Vehicles 

Vehicles 

drawn by 

drawn by 

•C w 



1*2 
5 2 

2 3 



C 

rt 5 

o H 

o 

o 

w 

o p 

. 

o 

o 

£ 

52 ♦ 

0 a 



X o 

X g- 

a; 


.-.td 


CO S 

.-.U] 

Oi 

w ^ 







4411 

235 

191 

21 

.505 

222 

,30 

4110 

4f>4 

9 

530 

154 

14 

2(»1 

13 

420 

210 

6 

43tl 

194 

l‘i 

.307 

137 

5 

1.50 

44 

14 

147 

,30 

13 

70v3 

39,5 

30 

7011 

3.W 

11 

054 

3<)8 

19 

091) 

373 

17 

330 

1.39 

7 

2.50 

129 

8 

252 

210 

17 

270 

184 

7 

1(^2 

97 

3 

100 

50 

4 

301J 

113 

18 

320 

170 

12 

140 

12 

4 

174 

14 


323 

104 

• 13 

S77 

143 

i 

9.55 

334 

43 

820 

274 

1 :tfo 

134^ 3 
IKi 10 

170 

lOJ)] 

7 

292 

297 

145 

10 

i 3911 

BW) 

11 

340 

150 ! 

5 

340 

40 

12 

320 

.34] 

18 

220 

32 

10 

220 

39! 

12 

1.53 

15 

7 

!lf» 

7i 

8 

409 

99 

10 

393 

89 

.34 

1 120 

211 

11 

100 

42' 

21 

, 190 

10 

0 

2.54 

.14 

9 

2ur> 

41 

7 

299 

.3t) 

; (J 







|H415 

347«i 315,11230 

]3159 

1 297 


STREET 'J’RAEEld 

TABLE showing' TOTALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF VEIVCLK PASSING PER 
HOUR AND. PER DAY OF 12 HOURS THROUGH CERTAIN STREETS WISHIN THE 
CITY OF LONDON. 


Date, 

Situavion. 





Hotms EnniN 

- 



~ 


\ I'l' 

’ Total j Q, 

9 

A. IM. 

10 

A. M. 

11 

A. M. 

Noon 

1 

r. iM. 

V. M. 

1*. M. 

4 

I*. M. 

1>. M. 

6 

I‘. M, 

7 

l».M. 

P.Al. 

01 J2 
Hours 

1 

Averag 

Hour. 

1950, 
July 8 

Temple Bar Gate . 

311 

526 

704 

757 

691 

1 (.04 

791 

73^' 

739 

671 

6.37 

614 

7741 

645 

,, 9 

Holbnrn-hill, by Sr, And, Uh. 

327 

.552 

070 

698 

62.3 

000 

5,35 

977 

915 

445 

841 ,317 

^ OiKKl 

575 

.* 10 

Ludgate-hill, by Pil ^nm-st. 

301 

476 

729 

6.30 

789 

514 

629 

6,31 

619 

684 

543 

420' 6829 

569 

„ .11 

Newgate-st., by Old Bailey . 

.3J0 

528 

(529 

509 

.5.55 

.5,37 

5b4 

* 739 

572 

563 

467 

394: 6.375 

531 

„ 12 

Aldersgate-st., by Fann-st. . 

109 

201 

209 

190 

214 

^3.5 

194 

219 

235 

233 

229 

198 2,590 

215 

„ 13 

Cheapside, by Foster-lane . 

473 

805 

L 1124 

1169 

1020 

1009 

1007 

1076 

1106 

f)64 

808 

492' 110,53 

921 

15 

PouU/y, by Maivaon House 

414 

702 

1071 

1080 

104,3 

941 

875 

910 

.956 

825 

802 

595 

10274 

856 

„ 16 

Finsbtry-pave., by .Snuth-pl 

202 

,38.5 

475 

.387 

364 

345 

29.3 

347 

483 

475 

400 

244 

4460 

371 

p. 17 

Comhill, by Boy. Exchange 

101 

304 

47.9 

461 

487 

441 

4.93 

451 

468 

430 

,354 

.327 

4916 

409 

», 18 

Threadneedle-street . * - 

m 

145 ; 

262 

214 

211 

1.54 

212 

195 

198 

205 

148 

108 

2150 

179 

.. 19 

Gracech-st., by St. Pet.-allcy 

259 

,322 1 

439 

.507 

392 

42.3 

464 

516] 

' 401 

436 

338 

331 

4887 

407 

,7 20 

Lombard-st., by Birchin-la 

1.37 

117 1 

!.%• 

189 

169 

2.32 

237 

1 304 

243! 

209 

130 

106 

2228 

18.5 

», 22 

Bishopsg.-st,, by Gt. St. Hel. 

259 

408 ' 

.500 

430 

3!fc 

238 

4.39 

1 432 

541 

450 

404 

345 

4842 

403 

„ 23 

London Bridge 

680 

1128 

1.332 

1124 

1094 

1048 

1101 

1180 

1344 

1.308 

962 

798 

13099 

1091 

», 24 

Bishp.-.st. out, by Cy. Bound 

203 

329 

447 

290 

307 

342 

.390 

i .335 

430, 

439 

323 

279 

4110 

342 

„ 25 

Aldgate High-street, ditto . 

425 

422 

417 

442 

445 

379 

.389 

409 

405 

• 401 

331 

289 

4754 

396 

„ 26 

Leadenhall-st., E. 1. House 

251 

429 

595 

495 

594 

563 

525 

i 569 

466 

588 

437 

418 

5930 

494 

M 27 

Eastcheap, by Philpot-lane 

335 

.340 

,398 

372 

378 

343 

368 

393 

399 

849 

294 

128 

4102 

341 

,» 29 

Tower-street, by Mark-lane 

109 

222 

262 

271 

2.92 

324 

290 

262 

282 

238 

164 

114 

2890 

240 

30 

L. Thames-st, by Botolph-la 

88 

130 


105 

105 

108 

118 

147 

168 

1 121 

69 

46 

1380 

115 

p. 31 

BlackVnars Bndge » . J 

327 

.391 

m 

516 

465 

336 

,385 

416 

570 

548 

463 

337 

5262 

438 

Aug. 1 * 

U.Thames-st., rear of (jn.-st] 

140 

227 

16.5 

223 

205 

160 

164 

213 

253 

312 

176 

93 

23.31 

1.94 

.> 2 

.Smifrhfleld Bars . . 

203 

230 

} 202 

277 

276 

265 

3.34 

267 

328 

2R9 

2881 

159 

3108 

259 

» 3 

Fenchurch-«treet . 

206 

262 

253 

343 

293 

269 

272 

j 327 

364 

j 259 

249 

545 

3642 

303 



6676 

1*9757 

12208 

11686 

11408 

10466 

11068 

|ll35l 

12543 

111342' 

W 

rm 

125859 

10488 
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TRAFFIC. # 

OEETAIN THOROUaHFAEES WITHIN THE. CITY OF LONDON, BETWEEN THE 
DAYS DUEING THE YEAR 1850. * 


Hhur ending 
1 P.M. 

Hour ending 
^P.M. 

t 

Hour ^i^ding 

Hour ending 
4 PfM. 

Vehicles 
drawn by j 

Vehicles j 
drawn by 

t 

Vehicles 

drawt^by 

Veiiicles 
drifwji by 



•a <A 

§1 


u 

0 

1 . 

Ko 

gg 

H 

V 

«» 

o 

S 

’73 w 
C fl 
rt ca, 

i 

i* 

0 

li 

if 

X O- 

• 

0) 

12 

0 

3 

“ V 

"p c 

pB 

• 

i 

1* 

12 . 

li 

Z'B 

£ 



X 


O 

X 

li 

O " 

X g. 

0 

X 

1 

E 0 

0 

X 

0 a> 

X 0 

X ^ 

0 

K 

0 

S 0 

$ = 
K c 

■ 0 

X 



» 

« S 

<M 

ffO S 

-^W 

Oi 

« S 

.-.W 

<N 

n 6 

w 


w S 

r-lW 

(N 

A 

460 

218 

13 

415 

230 

19 

5501 m 

10 

496 

2.37 


470 

255 

13 

4tl5 

21.9 

li 

453 

160 

10 

435 

1.58 

180 

13 

373 

1.50 

12 

270 

100 

7 

(;39 

251 

25 

3.30 

111 

C 

530 

256 

3 


4 

400 

221 

7 

288 

242 


.375 

2.‘V» 

9 

360 

220 

V 

,3,% 

166 

9 

377 

15.5 

5 

390 1 

107 

7 

.525 

201 

12 

.3<M) 

177 

5 

415 

142 

K 

165 

40 

9 

180 

49 

6 

1.50 

32 

12 

172 

40 


187 

36 

12 

185 

40 

K 

680 

334 

6 

6()4 

3.36 

9 

WW 

338 

4 

7.30 

.TIO 

7 

671 

427 

.381 

8 

64.5 

,303 

O 

(»0 

358 

1) 

59S 

.337 

9 

540 

321 

6 

57.5 

.330 

5 

565 

19 

505 

310 

Jt 

243 

11.5 

6 

223 

118 

4 

184 

107 

2 

215 

128 

4 

340 

1.3.5 

8 

;]oo 

159 

J 

27.5 

2(18 

4 

253 

180 

8 

305, 

185 

3 

27(. 

172 

3 

2.55 

20(i 

7 

242 

ITIO 

J 

KiO 

60 

1 

120 

.•12 

2 

164 

40 

if 

1.57 

.37 

1 

1.50 

45 

.3 

1.57 

45 

A, 

295 

87 

10 

3.30 

81 

12 

.3(>()t 

93 

11 

375 

12,3 

18 

.302 

135 

24 

310 ! 

fl-l' 


RIO 

9 


^2151 

*15 

2 

227 i 

9 

1 

28:j 

20 

J 

223 

20 


1801 

9<)| 

J1 

4ifO 

12.5 

ii 

1(54^ 

70 

4 

,320 

11.3 

6 

287 

140 

5 

380 

i.5()| 

ii 

320 

12.3 


775 

296 

as 

705 
243 i 


1 28 

7931 

284 

24 

84.5 

305 

.•10 

975 

.•l.'I(»l 

.•13 

9701 .30.5 


191 

112 

4 

J 

285, 

97 

8 

231 

10.3 

1 

:509 

11. 3l 

8 

305 

1261 

}• 

300 

135 

10 

249 1 

123 

7 

200 

112 

17 

274 

122 

1.3 

2J8 

ilr» 

14l| 

1(* 

27() 

110 

i> 

415 

168 

11 

305 

1711 

7 

35 . 3 ! 

158 

14 

.387 

172 , 

10 

1(»6! 

5 

,390 

18.3 

ii 

:mo 

27 

11 

300 

28 

15 

.310: 

,38 

20 

.345 

40 ; 

8 

340 

. 43| 

15 

28(1 

58 

.s 

260 

26 

6 

270: 

39i 

15 

2.52 

34 

4 

22(. 

26 

10 

2.30 

39 : 

1.3 

195 

34 

T 

83 

21 

1 

100 



100 ; 

15 

.3 

1.30 

1.3 

4 

14.3, 

23 

2 

loo 

15 

"1 

365 

7B 

22 

2531 

().5 

, 18 

3021 

73 

10 

340 

<>(> 

i 

450 

10.3 

%17 

44() 

87 

v| 

: 160 

36 

10 

120! 

.31 

1 9 

125 

.33 

6 

160 

44| 

9 

185 

52 I 

,f6 

241 

54 

w\ 

i 252 

18 

6 

2.321 

19 

4 

,305; 

20 

9 

250 

11 

1 6 

305 

17! 

1 (’> 

265 

20 

X 

240 

45 

8 

223 

, 39 

i 

22(1 j 

40 

6 

2(57 

i 54 

(> 

.300' 

■571 

i ^ 

215 

36 




















«J32|3077 

1.99 

7441 l2lH5 

1 210 

7941,2923 

204,8104 


1 

8727 3.543 

273 

8067 

3019 



Vehicles 
drawn by 


i ^ • 

!x* 


17 

4 

4 

6* 

« 

10 

]0| 

J (>1 

H 


Hour ending 

Hour ending 


7 P.M 


8 p.m. 







1 

Vehicles 

Vehicles 

drawn by 

drawn by 

-o 








0 ' 

£ 

« s 

!■ 

0 

Si 


0 £ 

e In 

0 2? 

^ flS 

X O' 

% 

X 0 

K 5* 

a 

X 0 


d 

n E 



n a 

.329 

200 

a 

4(»5 

198 

n 

615 

209 

17 

219 

92 

6 

330 

210 

3 

214 

202 

4 

337 

126 

4 

250 

141 

1.'16 

8 

175 

44 

10 

46 

11 

482 

319 

7 

271 ! 

212 

9 

45.5 

344 

3 

293 

299 

4 

242 

142 

16 

141)1 

101 

3 

177 

1/6 

1 

1861 

140 

1 

116 

30 

3 

771 

31 


25.3 

79 

6 

2.50' 

7.'> 

6 

115 

15 


94! 

12 


270 

127 

7 

222 ' 

120 

3 

1 ()80 

2(i4 

18 

510, 

258 

30 

203 

112 

8 

177' 

99 

3 

22i 

100 

11 

IfK) 

96 

3 

1 292 

1.39 

6 

260’ 

1,52 

6 

1 230 

5<) 

t 5 

1 109 

16 

3 

137 

2.5 

1 2 

1 94; 

16 

4 

.52 

14 

3 

! 40i 

4 

2 

36 J 

89 

13| 265! 

m 

6 

1.39 

2.5 

12 

71 , 

13 

9 

2(i9 

. 19 

9 

145, 

14 


: 193 

53 

3 

516 

28 

'i 

,6671 

2911 

175 

513812426 

133 


STREET ITIAITTC. 

TABLE SHOWING THE TOTAL NUMBER OF )<;ACII DESCRWTION OF VEHICftB* 
PASSING THROUGH CERTAIN STREETS WITHIN THE CITY'OF LONDON, BE- 
TWEEI^THE HOURS OP 8 a.m. AND 8 p.m. (12 Hocus.) 


0th July, 
9th 
10th 
1 1th 
12th 
13th 
16th 
leth 
17th 
18th 
l9,Ui 
2()th 

22ii(l 

23rd 
24th 
t26th 
26th 
27 th 
29th 
30th 
:31st 
1st Aug. 
2nd * 
3rd 


1850. 


Temple Bar Gate . 

Holborn Hill, by St. Ani^-ew's Church 
Ludgate Hill, by pilg<^irri-street . 
Newgato-btreet, by Old Bailey .. 
Aldersgate-street, by Fann-street 
Cheapside, by^Foster-lane . 

Poultry, by Mansion House 
Finsbury Pavement, by South-place 
Comhill, by Royal Exchange 
T hreadneeil le-street 
Gracechurch-st., by St. Peter’s-allcv 
Lombard-street, by Birchm-lane * 
Bishopsgate-st., by Great St. Helen'.s .! 

London Bridge 

Blshopsgate-st., out, by City Boundy. 
Aldgate High-street, ditto 
Leadenhalmreet, East India House 
Eastcheap, by Phil pot-lane 
Tower-street, by Mark-lane 
Iiower Thames-st., by Botolph-Iane 
Blackfriars Bridge .... 
Upper Thames-st., rear of Queen-st. 
Smithfield Bars .... 
Penchurch-street .... 


Total Number of 
Vehicles drawn by 

• 

Total of 
the 

whole. 

j Ayerage Number 

I per Hour. 

Average 
of the 
whole. 

1 Horse and 
Equestrians. 

2 Horses. 

3 Horses or 
more. 

1 Horse and 
Equestrians. 

. 

2 Horses, 

3 Horses or 
more. 

! 5035 

2498 

208 

7741 

419 

208 

17 

645 

4974 

1797 

13.5 

6906 

414 

149 

11 

575 

4259 

248.3 

87 

(!H29 

354 

207 

7 

.569. 

4484 

179.5 

m 

6.375 

•.373 

149 

8 

631 

1990 

479 

, 121 

2590 

165 

40 

10 

215 

7107 

37t)4 

1.52 ; 

110.5.3 

592 ■ 

316 

K 

921 

(>283 

1 38(19 

122 

10274 

523 

;i32 

1 10 

856 

2<M)4 

1 1458 

98 

44(>0 

242 

121 

« 

. 371 

2761 

ii074 

m 

.491(>* 

230 

172 

7 

• 409 

1.536 j 

587 

27 

2150 

128 

49 

2 

179 

.3.50.5 i 

1223 

15!) 

4887 

292 

102 

13 

1 407 

2019 

195 

14 

2228 

1’68 

16 

1 

1 185 

.3270 

1477 

95 

4842 

272 

123 

8 

' 403 

9.151 ! 

■a'lHo 

35.0 

13099 

779 

282 

30 

• 1091 

2769 1 

! 1273 

68 

4110 

2.30 

106 

5 

342 

3222 

1378 

154 

4754 

268 

114 

12 

1 390 

3970 

1841 

119 

5930 

330 

153 

10 

494 

.3481 

464 

1.57 

4102 

290 

38 

13 

341 

2416 

3t9 

105 

2890 

201 

,30 

8 

240 

1187 

1.52 

41 

1.380 

J)8 

12 

46 

115 

4132 

9.35 

195 

5262 

344 

78 

16 

m 

I7'k3 

428 

147 

2331 

146 

35 

12 

194 

2843 

193 

72 

3108 

237 

16 

6 

259 

3050 

518 

74 , 

3042 

254 

43 

6 

303 

|88304 134669 | 

2886 

125859 

7358 

2889 

240 

10488 
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tlie refuse of tbe sole remj^Jning materials, viz., 
those of an earthy kind, and out of which are 
made our bricks, our earthenware and porcelato, 
as well os our glass, plaster, and stone com- 
modities. What becomes or all these materials 
when the articles made of them are no longer fit 
for use? The old glass is, like the old nieUil, re- 
radted and made ‘into new commodities; some 
broken bottles ai'e used for the tops of waljs as a 
protection against trespassers ; and the old bricks, 
when sound, are employed again for inferior, brick- 
work ; but what • becomes of the res{ of*, the 
^^hen materials — the unsound bricks or “ bats,'^ 
trie oHiki^'laster and mortar, the refuse slates and 
tiles and chimiiey-|'ots, tlhi broken pans/ and 
dishes, and, other crocks— in a word, the pot- 
sherds and pansherds*, as the i ubbish-cartcrs call 
them— what is done with tliese? 

lint rubbish, as w'e ha\e seen, consists not' only 
of refuse earthen commodities, but of reluse eaith 
itself: such as the soil removed during excava- 
tions for the foundations of honscc, for the cuttings 
of railways, the levelling of roads, the formatioii 
of parks, the laying down of pip&s or drains, and 
the sinking of wells. For each and all of these 
operations there is necessarily a certain quantity 
of soil removed, and the question that naturally 
occurs to the m”»d is, A^hat is done with it? * • 

There is, moreover, a third kind of rubbish, 
Avhich, though having an animal origin,* consists 
chiefly of earthy matter, and that is the shells of 
oysters, and other shell-fish. Whence go they, 
since these shells are of a comparatively indestruct- 
. ible nature, and thousands of such fish are con- 
. Burned annually in the metropolis? What, the 
inquirer asks, becomes of the refuse bony coyer- 
^j^s of such fish 

Let us first, however,* endeavour to estimate 
what quantity of each of these three kinds of 
rubbish is annually produced in London, begin- 
ning with the refuse earthen corft modi ties. 

There is no published account of the quantity 
of c rocker yivare annually manufaclurod in this 
country. Mr. McCulloch tells us, “ It is esti- 
mated, that the value of the various sorts of 
earthenware produced at the potteries may 
amount to about 1,700,000/. or 1,800,000/. a 
year ; and that the earthenware produced at 
Worcester, Derby, and other parts of the country, 
may amount to about 850,000/. or more, making the 
whole value of the raa«ufactiue U, 550,000/. or 
2,650,000/t a year.” What proportion* of this 
quantity may fall to the share of the metropolis, 
and wkat proportion of the vv^liole may«be annually 
destroyed, I know of no means df judging. We 
must therefore go some other way to work in 
order to arrive at the required information. Now, 
it has been before shown, that the quantity of | 
*•' dust,” or dry refuse from houses, annually col- 
lected, . amounts to 900,000 tons or chaldrons 
yearly ; ei^d I find, on inquiry at the principal 
''yards/' t|jat the average quantity of Potiuerds 


* This is the Saxon sceaid, which means a sheard 
remnaut, or fragment, and is from the verb ficei-an, ain 
both to shear and to sliare or dmide. The lo\ 
Uutun schaard is a piece of pot, a fragment. 


and broken crockery is at the rate of about half 
a bushel to every load of dust, or say 1 per cent, 
out of the entire quantity collected. At other 
yards, I find tbe proporti^. of sherds to be about 
the same, so that we SfAy fairly assume that the 
.gross Quantity of broken earthenware produced 
dll Lobdon is in J^ound numbers 9000- loads or 
tons per annum. ^ The sherds run about 250 
pieces to* the bushel, and assuming every five ot 
such pieces to be the remains of an entire article, 
there would be in each bufhel the fragments of 
fifty earthenware* vessels; and thus* the total 
quantity of crockqry ware destroyed yearly in the 
metropolis will amount to 18^000,000 vessels. 

As to the quantity of refuse hHcks, the number 
annually prod uced, whioli is between 1,500,000,000 
and* 2,000,000,000,* will give us no knovvledge 
of the quantity yearly do averted*.^ into rubbish. 
In order to arrive at this, we must ascertain the 
number of houses pulled down in the course of 
the twelvemonth ; and I find, by the Returns of 
the Registrar-Grcneral, that the buildings removed 
between 1841 and 1851 have been as iollows : — 

Decrease in the Numbe;? oy. Houses 
TUR ouauouT London between 1841 akIEp 
1851. , ^ 



Total 

Decrease in 
10 Years. 

Annual 

Average 

Decrease. 

St, Martin's 

116 

11*6 ' 

St, James’s, Westminster . 

130 

130 

St. Giles’s . . . 

,181 

18*1 

Strand . . . . 

SS'J 

38*9 

Ilolborn . * . 

86 

8-6 

Fast London 

11 

1*1 

West London . • 

265 

26*5 

London, City of 

592 < 

f 59*2 

Whitechapel 

2 

*2 

St. Savioui’s, Southwark C 

46 

4^) 

St. Olave’s 

158 

1 15*8 

Total 

1976 

i 197*6 


Thus, tlien, we jerceive that there have been, 
upon«an average, ver}" nearly 200 houses annually 
pulled down 111 London witbn the last ten years, 
and I find, t)n# inquiry .among those who are 
likely <Q be the best-informed on such matters, 
that each house so pulled down will yield from 
40 to 50 loads of rubbish ; so that^ altogether, the 
quantity of refuse bricks, slates, tiles, chimney- 
pots, &c., annually produced m London must 
be qo less than 8000 loads. 

But the above estimate refers only fb those 
houses which have been pulled down and never 
rebuilt; so that, in order to arrive at the gross 
quantity of this kind of rubbish yearly produced 
in the metropolis, we must add to the preceding 
amount the quantity accruing fromsuch houses as are 
pulled down and built up again, or newly fronted 
and repaired, which are by ^ the greater nuiriber. 
These, I find, may be estimated at between 5 
and 10 per cent, of the gross number of houses in 
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the metmpolis. In some quarters (the older parts 
of London, for instance,) the proportion is much 
higher, while in the suburbs, or newer districts, it 
is scarcely half per cer^ Each of the houses so 
new-fronted or repairecHwi^y be said to jneld, on 
an average, IQ loads of rubbish, and, at thisVate, 
the yearly quantity of refuse bi^ks, mortar,* &c., 
proceeding from*8Uch a source^will be 150,^00 
loads per annum; so that the total amount of 
rubbish produced in London by the demojition 
and reparation of hous^l^ would appear to b« about 
160,000 loafls yearly. j 

The quantity of refuse oyHa\sftells may easily 
be found by the number of oysters annually sold 
in Billingsgate-market! These, from the rt‘tu»*ns 
which 1 obtained from thegmarket salesmen, an<4 
printed at p. 63 of ‘the first vtJume of this w(wk, 
appear to be, in sound nuibbers, 600,000,000; and, 
calculating that*one-third of this quantity is sent 
into the country, the total number of shells 
remaining in tine metropolis may be estimated at 
about 650,000,000. Reckoning, then, that 600 
shells go to the bushel (the actual number was 
found experimentally to be between 525 and 550), 
and consequently^that 20,000 are contained in 
ff^eiy load, we conclude that the gross quan- 
tity of refuse oys<w shells annually produced in 
London average somewhere about 30,000 loads. 
That this is an ap^iroximation to the true quantity 
there can be little doubt, for, on inquiry at one of 
the largest dust-yards, I was informed by^he hill- 
man that the quantity of oyster-shells collected 
with the refuse dust from houses in the vicinity 
of Shoreditch, Whitechapel, and othei localities at 
the east-end of thl metropolis, averages 6 bushels* 
to the load of dust ; about the west-end, however, 
half a bushel or a busliel to each load is the ave- 
rage ratio ; while from the City there is none, the 
house ‘Must” there beiil^ free from oyster-shells. 
In taking ^ne district, however, with another, I 
am Msured that the average may be safely com- 
puted at 2 bushels of oyster-shells to every 3 loads 
of dust; hence, as the gross amount of house-dust 
is equal to 900,000 tons or loads per annum, the 
quantity of refuse oyster-shells collected yearly by 
the dustmen may be taken at 15,000 loads. But, 
besides these, there is the quai^ity got rid of by 
the costermongers, which seldom or never ajipear 
in the dust-bins. The costers sell about 124,000,000 
oysters per annum, and thus the eictrlt quantity of 
shells resulting from these means would bcpabout 
12,400 loads ; so that the gross quantity of refuse 


oyster-shells actually p^duced in London may be 
said to average between 26,000 and 30,000 loads 
peij^annum. 

There still remains the quantity of refuse 
earth to be calculated ; this may be estimated as 
^follows : — 

I* 1. Foundations of Houses . — Each house that 
ds built Inquires the ground fb t>e excavated from 
two to three yards deep, the average area of each 
being about nine yards sqqare. This gives be- 
tween \60 and 200 cubic yards of earth removed 
from file |pundation of each house. A cubic yard 
of earth is a load, so that there are between 
and 200 loads of earth displaced in thedJffT&ing 
of eveJ^ new house. * v 

The following statement shows — , • 

Thu Number op Houses Built throughout 
London detwekn 1841 and 1851. 



Total No. 
of Mouses 
built in lOj 
Y cars. 

Average 
No. of 
Houses 
built per 
Year. 

West Bistricts . 

9,624 

962-4 

North Bistricts . 

13,778 

1377-8 

CJentral Bistricts 

349 

34-9 

East Bistricts . 

8,843 

834-3 

Soiilh Districts . 

14,807 

1480*7 

• » Total 

, 46,901 

4690*1 


Hence, estimating the number of new houses 
built j'early in the metropolis at 4500, the total 
quajjtity of earth removed for the foundations of 
the buildings tlirougbout London would be 800,000 
loads per annum. * • 

2. The Cutitngs of Railways . — The railways 
formed within the area of the metfopolis during 
the last ten years lAve been — the Great Northern ; 
the Camden Town, and Bow ; the West India 
Bocks and Bow ; and the North Kent Lines. 
The extension of the Southampton Railway’- 
from Vauxhall to Waterloo-bridge, as well as 
the Richmond Line, has also been formed within 
the same period, but for these no cuttings have 
been made. 

The Railway Cuttings made within the area of 
the Metropolis Proper during the last ten years 
have been to the following extent : — 


Railways. 

lA’ngth of 

• 

WidUi of Cutting. • 

Dqith of 

• 

Quantity of 
earth Ilcmov'ed. 

Cutting. 1 

* At top. 

At bottom. 

Cutting. 

Great Northern 

Camden Town and Bow , 

West India Bocks and Bow 
North Kent « . . . 

Miles. 

H 

2 

2 

Yards. 

12 

12 

16 # 
16 

Yards, 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Yards. 

10 

10 

12 

V2 

Loads. 

290,400 
^ 290,400 

628,000 
6^8, OOq 


Hence, the gross quantity of earth removed from been 1,636,800 loads, or say, in round numbers, 
railway cattings within the last ten years has 160,000 loads^per annum* 
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3. The CuUmg of R\fds and Streets. — Ac- 
cording to a Eetum preiented to Parliament, there 
were 200 miles of new streets formed within the 
metropolitan police district between the yhara 
1839-49 ; but in the formation of these no earth 
has been taken away ; on the contrary a con-^ 
fiiderable quantity has been required for their- 
construction. In the case of the lowering of 
Holborn-hill, that which was removed from the 
top was used to fill up the hollow. 

4. The Formation of Parks. — The only park 
that has been constructed during th(' laLt ten 

^ifears in the metropolis is Victoria Park, at the 
east^>?nOf the town ; but I am informed that, in 
the course of the«i works' there, no earta was 
carted awayii the soil which was removed from , 
one part being'used for the levelling of another. 

5. Pipe and Sewer Works. — The earth dis- | 

placed in the course of these operations 
usually put hack into the ground whence it 
was taken, excepting in the formation of 

some new sewer, and then a ( -ertain proportion 
has to be carted away. Upon inquiry among | 
those who are likely to be besV informed, I am 
assured that 1000 loads may be taken as the ; 
quantity carted away in the course of the last year. | 

6. WeU‘sinhing. — In this there has been but j 
little done. Those w^io are best informed assuft I 
me that within the last ten years no such wprks | 
of any magnitude have been executed. 

The account as to the quantity of rubbish re- 
moved in London, then, stands thus : — o 

Ricfnse Earthen Materials. per^Annum 

Potsherds and Pansherds . . i),00U 

Old bricks, tiles, slates, mortar, kc. . IGO^dlOO 
^ Oyster-shells .... 25,000 

Refuse Earth. 

Foundations of houses . . . 800,000 

Railway cuttings . . % • . 1 GO, 000 

Pipe and sewer laying . . . 1,000 

1,155,000 

Thus, then, we perceive that tlie gross quantity 
of rubbish that has to be annually removed 
throughout the metropolis is upwards of 1,000,000 
loads per annum. 

Now what is done with the vast amount of 
refuse matter 1 Whither is it carried 1 How is it 
‘disposed of 1 « 

The ndhishfrom the house hulhling^or remov- 
ing is of no value to the master carter, and is shot 
gratuitously wherever the|’e is the^. privilege of 
shooting it ; this privilege, however, is very often 
usurped. Great quantities used to be shot in 
what were, until these last eight years, Bishop 
Bonner’s Fields, but now Victoria Park. At the 
present time this sort of rubbish is often slily 
deposited in localities generally known as “ the 
ruins," being places from which houses, and indeed 
streets, h^e been removed, and the sites lAt bare 
an(L vacant. ^ 

But the main localities for the deposition of this 
kind of refuse are in the fields round about the 
metropolis. Each particular district appears to have 


its own special shoot,” as it is called, for rub- 
bish, of which the following are the principal. 

Ruhhish shoots. 

The rubbish of Kq||#4iigton and Chelsea is shot 
' in the Pottery Grounds and Keijsirigion-fields. 

The rubbish St. George’s JHanover-square, 
Marylebone, and Paddington, is shot in the 
fields about Notting-hill and Kilbum. 

Tk-e rubbish Westminster, Strand, Holborn, 
St. Martin’s, St. Gil^fi^’s, St. James’s, West- 
minster, Wi^st London, and S6uthwark, is 
shot in Cubitt’s fields at Millbank and West- 
minster improvements. 

The rubbish of Hampstead is shot in the fields 
at back of Haverstock-hill. 

.The rubbish of. Saint Pancras is shot in the 
Copenhagen-fields. 

The rubbish of Islington, Clerlcenwell, and St. 
Luke’s, is shot in the Bagle Wharf-road and 
Shepherdess-fields. * 

The rubbish of East London and City is shot 
in the Haggcrstone-helds. 

The rubbish of Whitechapel, St. George’s in the 
East, and Stepney, is shoUin Stopney fields. 

The rubbish of Hackney, Bethnal-green, and 
Shoreditch, is shot in ’’the Bonkers-pond, 
Hackney-road. 

The rubbish of Poplar is shot in the fields at 
back of New Town, Poplar. 

The ♦mbbish of Bermondsey is shot in the 
Bermondsey fields. 

The rubbish of Newington, Camberwell, and 
Lambeth, is .shot in Walworth-common and 
Keniiington-fields. * 

The rubbish of Wandsworth is shot in Potters- 
hole, Wandsworth-common. 

The rubbish of Greenwich and Lewisham is 
shot in Bussia-comidon, near Lewisham. 

The rubbish of llotherhithe is used^for ballast 

The quantity of rubbish annually shot in^each 
of the above-mentioned localities appears to range 
from 5000 up to as high as 30,000 and 40,000 loads. 

Of the earth removed in fonning the founda- 
tion of new houses, between’ one-fourth and one- 
sixth of the whole is used to make the gardens at 
the back, and the^^^bed of the roads in front of 
thenv, while the entire quantity of the soil dis- 
placed in the execution ot the “cuttings” of rail- 
ways is cartM ».way in the trucks of the company 
to form embankments in other places. Hence 
there would appear tu be about from 160,000 to 
200,000 loads of refuse bricks, potsherds, pan- 
' sherds, and oyster- shells, and about 600,000 
loads of refuse earth deposited every year in the 
fieMs or ‘^shoots” in the vicinity of the metropolis. 

The refuse earth displaced in forming the foun- 
dations of houses is generally carted away by the 
builders’ tnen, so that it is principally the refuse 
bricks, &c., that the rubbish-carters are engaged 
in removing ; these they usually carry to the 
shoots already indicated, or to such other localities 
where the hard core may be needed for forming 
the foundation of roads, or the rubbish be re- 
quired for certain other purposes. 

The principal use to which the mhbish'* is put 
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is for levelling, when the hollow part of any 
newly-made road has to be filled up, or garden or 
lawn ground has to be levelled for a new mansion. 
Kubbish, at one time, AHjM in demand for the bal- 
lasting of small coasting^sels. For such bal- 
Ifftiting 2d. a ton has to be paid to the corpoAtion 
of the Trinity •pouse. This j^pbbish has-been 
used, but sometimes surreptiii^isly, for balfast, 
unmixed with other things. It is, howevf^’, light 
and inferior ballast, and occupies*moie spacer than 
the gravel ballast fronssthe bed of the Thai^ies 

Suppose tnat collier re(iuiifea ballast to the 
extent of 60 tons; if house’ rubbish be used it 
will occupy the hold t^o a •greater height by about 
10 inches than would the billlast derived from the 
bed of the Thames. The Thames ballast is su> 
plied at l 5 . a ton : the rubbirfh-ballast, howe*ter, 
was onl}'- iff ^d. a tAn, but now it is seddom 
used unless to mix with manun*, which might be 
considered too wet and soft, aiid likely to ferment 
on the voyage tb a degree unpleasant even to tlie 
mariners used to such heights. The lubbish, I 
am told, checks the lei mentation, and gives 
consistency to the manure. 

^ I am assiTi’ed by a tradc.sman, who sliips a con- 
siderable quantitv^ stable manure collected from 
the different mc^ of i*he metropolis, that com- 
paratively little rubbish is now used for ballast 
(unless in the way 1 have stated) ; even for 
ninving, but a few tons a week are required up 
and down the river, and perhaps a small^uantity 
from the wharfs on the several canals. Nothing 
was ever paid for the use of this rubbish as ballast, 
the carters being well satisfied to have the privilege 
of shooting it. Two of the principal shoots by 
the river side were at Bell-whart, Shadwell, and 
off Wapping-street. The rubbish of liotherhithe, 
it will be seen, is mainly shot ” ns ballast. 

The “ is readily got nd of; some- 
times it is shot gratuitously (oi- merely with a 
smail gratuity for beer tvi the men) ; but if it have 
to be carted three or four miles, it is from 2». 6d. to 
3.S. a load. This is used for the foundations of 
houses, the groundwork of roads, and other pur- 
poses where a hard substratum is required. The 
hard-core on a new road is usually about nine 
inches deep* There are on ^ average 20 miles 
of streets, 15 yards wide, formed annual^ in 
London. Hence there would be upwards of 
100,000 loads of hard-core r^fqifired for this 
purpose alone. Where the soil is of a gravelly 
nature, but little hard rubbish is needed. Oyster- 
shells did form a much greater portion than they 
do now of the hard substratum of roads. Bight 
or nine years ago the costermongers could sell 
their ojster-shellH for 6tZ. a bushel. Now jLey 
cannot, or do not, sell them at all ; and the law not 
only forbids their deposit in any place whatever, 
but forbids their being scattered in the streets, 
under a penalty of 51. But as the same law 
provides no place whore these shells may be 
deposited, the costermongers are in what one of 
them described to me as quandary.” One man, 
who with his wife kept two stalls in Tottenham 
Court-road, one for fish (fresh and dried) and 
for shell-fish, and the other for fruit and vege- 


tables, told me that jje gave *‘one of those poor 
long-legged fellows who were neither men nor 
bo;Js, and who were always starving and hang- 
ing about for a two-penny job, two-pence to carry 
away a hamper-full o? shells and get rid of them 
^as he best could. 0, where be p\it tbeni, sir,” 

I* said the •man, I don’t know, I wouldn’t know ; 
»and I Wouldn't have menltontd it to you, only 
I saw you last winter and know you Te in- 
quiring for an honest purpose.” 

Another costermonger wlio has a large barrow 
of oy%ter‘^ and mussels, and soinetiines of wet 
fish ” near King’s-emss, and at th^ junction of 
Leather-lane with Back-hill, natton-gaij^*i5*wa^ 
more fcoiumunicativc If you’ll walk on with 
me, sir,” ho said, ‘^J7l show you whpre they’re 
shot You may mention my name if 3 '^ou like, sir ; I 

don’t care a d for the crushers; not a blessed 

d lie accordingly conducted me to a jdace 

wJiich .seemed adapted for tlie .special purpose. At 
the foot qf Saffron-hill and the adjacent streets 
runs the Fieet-di^i-h, now a branch of the common 
sewers ; not covered over as in other parts, but 
open, noisome, aVid, as the daik water flows on, 
throwing up a sickening stench. The ditch is in- 
differently fenced, so that any one with a little 
precaution luay throw wh^ he pleases into, it. 
“'There, sir,” said my companion, “there’s the 
pla^'e where more oyster-shells i.s thrown than 
anywhere in London. They’re thrown in in 
the dark.” Assuredly the great share of blame is 
not to tho.se who avail themselves of such places 
for ijlegal purposes, but to those who leave such 
fillin' receptacles available. Tli^ scattered oyster- 
.shells along all the approaches, on both sides, to 
thi% part of the open Fleet-ditch, evince the use 
that is made of it in violation of the law. Many 
of the costers, howevert keep the shells by them 
till they amount to several bushels, and then give 
the rubbish-carters a few pence to dispose of 
them for them. * 

Some of the costermongers, again, obtain leave to 
deposit their oyster-shells in the dustmen's yards, 
where quantities may be seen wjiitening the dingj' 
dust-heaps, and a large quantity are collected with 
the house-dust and ashes, together with the broken 
crockery from the dust-bins of the several houses. 
The oyster-shells are carted away with the pan- 
sherds, &c., for the purposes I have mentioned. 

I now come to deal with the rubbish -carters, 
that is tft say, with the laboupers eng{»ged in the 
removal of the “hard ” species of refuse; of which 
we have sten therq are between 160,0^0 and 
200,000 loads ffbnually carted away ; the refuse 
earth, or “ soft dirt,” being generally removed by 
the builders’ men, and the refuse, crockeryware, 
&c., by the dustmen, when collecting the dust 
from the “bins ” of the several houses. 

The master Rubhish^CaHers are those who keep 
carts and horses to be hired for carting away 
the Old materials when houses or wallj are pulled 
down. They are also occasionally engaged in 
carrying awaj' the soil or rnbbish thrown up 
from the ffoijndations of buildings ; the excava- 
tions of docks, canals, and sewers ; the digging 
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of artesian wells, &c. This seems to comprise 
what in this carrying or » removing trade is ac- 
counted ** rubbish. ^ 

Perhaps not one of these tradesmen is soltriy 
a rubbish-carter, for they arc likewise the carters 
of new materials for the use of builders, such as 
lime, bricks, stone, gravel, slates, timber, iron-'] 
work, chimney-pieces, <&c. Some of ^hem are^ 
public carmen; licensed carmen if they work, or^; 
ply, in the City ; but beyond th,e City boundaries I 
;no licence is necessary. This complication per- i 
plexes the inquiry^ but I purpose to confirfejt, as | 
much as possible, to the rubbish-cartefs proper, 
defitied what may be understood by 
These carter3^ are also employed in 
digging, pick-axinf, &c., at the buildings, the 
rubbish of Svhich they are engaged to remove. 

Among the conveyors of rubbish are no dis- 
tinctions as to the kind. Any of them will one 
’ week cart old bricks from a house which has been 
pulled down, and the next week bo busy in re- 
moving the soil excavated where the fdundations 
and cellars of a new mansion haS'e been dug. 

From inquiries made in eacf of the different 
districts of the metropolis, there appear to be 
from 140 to 150 traAmen who, with the carting 
of bricks, lime, anl other building commo- | 
dities, add also thafl|»f rubbish-carling. T)ies(^ 

masters” among them find employment for 840 
l^tbouring men, some of whom I find to huve bten 
in the service of the same employer upwards of 
20 years. « * 

The Post-Office Directory, under the ‘head of 
' rubbish-carters, givhs'the names of only 35 o#the 
principal masters, of whom several are marked as | 
scavagers, dust-contractora, nightmen, and road- j 
contractors. The occupation abstract of *0110 
census, on the other luvuf, totally ignores the 
existence of any smJh class of woikmcn, nfasters 
as well 08 operatives. I find, however, by actual 
visitation and inquiry in each of the metropolitan 
districts, and thus learning the names of the 
several masters as well as the number of men in 
their employment, that there may be said to be, 
m round numberu, 150 master rubbish-carters, 
employing among them 840 operatives throughout 
London. 

A large proportion of this number of labouring 
men, however, are casual bands, who have been 
tiikcn on when the trade was busy during the 
summer • (which is the the brisk season” of 
rubbish-cartage), and wlio are discharged in the 
slack time, ^during which period they obtain jobs 
at dust-carting or scavaging, or some siich out- 
door ^ployment. Among *lhe ^I'mployers there 
are scarcely any who are purely rubbish cartors, 
the large majority consisting of dust and road- 
contractors, carmen, dairymen, and persons who 
have two or three Wscs and carts at their dis- 
posal. When a master builder or bricklayer 
obtains a contract, he hires horses and carts to 
take away any rubbish which may prevvusly 
have been ^posited. The contract of the King’s 
Cros# Terminus of the Great Northern Ilaihvay, 
for instance, has been undertaken by Mr. W. 

J ay, the builder ; and, not having sufficient con- 


veyances to cart the rubbish away, he has hired 
horses and carts of others to assist in the removal 
of it. The same mode is adopted in other parts 
of the metropolis, where ^ any improvements are 
going on. The horses and carts lot 

thenifout to hire at from 7s. for one horse, to 14*. 
for ttyo per daw If, however, ^tlie job be un- 
usually large, tlm master rubl^sh-earters often 
take it by contract themselves. 

AlthOngU the operative rubhish-cariers may be 
classelii among unskilled lajjpurers, they are, per- 
haps, less miscellaneous, as a body/^ than other 
classes of open-air .workers. dJefore they can 
obtain work of the best description it is necessary 
that they should ha^e soifJo knowledge of the 
management of a hors^ in the drawing of a loaded 
clirriage, or of th^ way in which the animal 
should be groomed and (tended iq the stable. I 
was told by an experienced carm.^n, that he, or 
any one with far leSs than his experience, could 
in a moment detect, merely by tha mode in which 
a man would put the harness on a horse and yoke 
him to the cart, whether he was likely to prove 
a master of his craft in that line or not My 
informant had noticed, more esptfciallymany years 
ago, when labour was not so abundantly obtaiit^ 
able as it was last year/ thac^ien out of work 
would ofler liira their services as carmen even ‘if 
they hud never handled a whip in their lives, as 
if little more were wanted than to walk by the 
horse’s side. An experienced carter knows how 
to ease and direct tlie animal when heavily bur- 
dened, or wlieii the road is rugged ; and I am 
assured by the same informant, that he bad known 
pne of Ills horses more fatigued*dftor traverripg a 
dozen miles with a '“'yokel” (as he called him), 
or an incomlietent man, than the animal had been 
after a fifteen miles’ journey with the same load 
under the care of a carefil and judicious driver. 
This knowledge of the management of'' a horse is 
most essential when men arc employed to work 
'' single-handed,” or have confided to them singly 
a horse and cart ; whesi they jvork in gangs it is 
not insisted upon, except as regards the “ car- 
man,” or the man having charge of the horse or 
tlie team. 

The master rubbish-carters generally are more 
particular than the^ used to be as to the men 
to whom they commit the care of their horses. 
It may be easy enough to learn to drive a 
horse lyid cart, but a casual labourer will now 
baldly get employment in rubbish-carting of a 
"good sort” unless he has attained that preli- 
minary kimwledge. The foreman of one of the 
principal contractors said to me, " It would never 
do to let a man learn his business by practising on 
our Piorses.” I mention this to show, tliai ijHhough 
rubbish-carting is to be classed among unskilled 
labours, some training is necesKiry, 

I am informed that one-third of the working 
rubbish-carters have been rubbish-carti^s from 
their youth, or cart, car, or waggon-diivers, for 
they all seem to have known changes ; or they 
have been used to the care of horses in the capacity 
of ostlers, stable-men, helpers, coaching-inn por- 
ters, coachmen, grooms, and horse-breakers. Of 
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tlte romainder, one-half, I am informed, have 
“ had a turn,” at such a\ocation3 as scavagery, 
bricklayers’ labouring, dock work, railway ex- 
cavating, night woi^ and the many toils to 
which such men resort in their struggles to 
•obtain bread, Avhatever may have been their 
original occupation, which is J'arely that *of air 
artizan. The other, and wl^t may be called 
-the greater half of the remaining number^ is com- 
posed of agricultural labourers tyho were r’ibbish- 
carters in the cour4fy, and of the maliy men 
who have*had the care of li^rses and vehicles 
in the province^, and who diaYC sought the me- 
tropolis, depending upon their thews and sinews 
for a livelihood, as jibrter8,*or carmen, or labourers 
in almost any capacity. « most of these nmn 
at the plough, the harrow, ihe manure-cart, the 
hay and corn ^arvests, have been practised carters 
and horse diivers before they sought the expected 
gold in the streets of London. Full a third of 
the whole body of rubbish-carters are Irishmen, 
wlio in Ireland were small farmers, or cottiers, or 
agiicultural labourers, or belonged to some of the 
classes I have described. 

The m^hanic|S among rubbisli carters I heard 
''Estimated, by men with equal means of informa- 
tion, as one m t-vf^ty g.nd one in fifteen. Among 
these quondam mechanics were more f.imers, 
cart and wheel wrights, than of other classes. 

It seems to be regarded as an indispensable 
tiling that woiking rubbish-carters sln^uld have 
one quality — bodily strength. I am told that one 
employer, who died a few weeks ago, used to say 
to any applicant for work, It ’s no use asking 
for it, if you wij^ to keep it, unless you can lilt 
a horse up w'hcn he ’s down.” * 

As I have shown of the scavagjrs, Ac., the 
employers in rubbish-carting may lie classed as 
“honourable” and “f^urfs.” The men do not 
use the T^ord “honourable,” nor any equivalent 
term, but speak of their masters, though w'ith no 
gr^t distinctiveness, as being eitlier “good,” or 
“scurfs.” As in other branches of unskilled la- 
bour where there are no trade societies or general 
trade regulations among the operatives, there are 
lew distinctiNe appellations. 

From the facts I have collected in connection 
with this trade, it would appcfir that there are 180 
master rubbish-carters in the metropolis, •about 
IIO of whom pay 18s, or more per week as 
wages, while the remaining 40 ]^y*le8s than that 
amount. The latter constitute what the men 
term the scurf portion of»the trade; so that the 
honourable masters among the rubbish-carters may 
be said to comprise seven-ninths of the whole. 

I will first treat of the circumstances, charac- 
f^risticSj^ai^ wages of the men employed the 
boiiouTaSiU^fcadQ. 

And first, fw regards the division of labour 
among the operative rubbish-carters, the work is as 
simple as possible. 

There are — 

1. The Ruhluh-Carters proper, or “carmen,” 
^vho are engaged principally in conveying the 
refuse brick or earth to the several shoots. 

The Rubhishr Shovellers, or “ gangers,” who 


are engaged principallj^ in filling the cart with the 
rubbish to be removed. (lenorally spetJking, the 
tvjo ofiicei are performed by the same individual, 
wlio is both carter aj^d shoveller, and it is only iu 
large works that the gangers are employed. 

Master builders and others who require the aid 
of niblfish-carters for the removal of earth or 
any otiit‘r kind of rii]>bish rt-orh ground about to 
be built upon, or from old buildings about to be 
repaired or pulled down, either hire horses, carts, 
and cjirmen, by the day, of the master rubbish- 
cartJTs, .|r pay a certain piic^ per load for the 
removal of the rubbish. If the job, be likely to 
last some length of time, the builder^^|#y the 
mastife’s so much per* load fgj; carting^away the 
rubbish; but if the job be only for a short period, 
the horses, carts, and carmen^are Tbired of the 
masters for the time. The price paid to the master 
rubbish-carter ranges from 2.'?. Gd. to 3s. Gd. per 
load for the reitunal of ruhhisli and bringing 
back such bricks, lime, or sand as may be required 
for the building. ^The master rubbish carter, iu all 
cases, pays tlie men engaged in the removal of the 
rubbish. • 

The operative nibbisb-carters (except in a very 
few instances) never work i^gangs, either in the 
construction of new buildii ,8 or in old buildings 
i^about to be pulled down o*#a*cpnircd. In digging 
the foundations of newliouses, the master builders, 
or* spec^latoi 8, building upon their own ground 
employ tlieir own excavators, and engage rubbish- 
cartersnp remove the refuse earth, the latter being 
merely Occupied in carting it away. 

•Bhc principle of simple co^mieration or gang- 
work occasionally prevails ; and, when this is the 
case, the gang is cmiiloyed in shovelling and pick- 
ing*, while the carman, as the shovellers tlirow 
out the lubbish, fills oi; shovels the rubbish into 
tlie cart. * 

Each rubbish-carter will, on an average, convey 
aw'ay from two to five loads a dajq according to 
the distance ho ifas to take it. Calculating 850 
men to remove four loads per dieni for five 
montlis iu a year, the gross quantity of rubbish 
annually removed would be ve^y nearly 320,000 
loads. 

Ill the regular trade the hours of daily labour 
are twelve, or from six to six ; but the men are 
allowed half an hour lor breakfast, an hour for 
dinner, and half an hour for tea, and almost in- 
vaiiably leave at half-past five, so postponing rtlio 

tea” half-hour until after the termination <?f 
their wdrk. In winter the Jioiirs ang generally 
' between the lights,” but on very short, dark, or 
foggy days, lantern| are used. The ine*i em- 
ployed by one fh'in “ often made up,” I w'as told 
by one of them, “ for lost time, by shovelling by 
moonlight.” The carman, however, has to get to 
his stable in the summer at four o’clock in the 
morning, and to tend his horse after he has done 
work at night ; so that the iisyal hours of labour 
with him are fifteen and sixteen per day, as well 
as SInday-work. 

The rubbish-carters are^mitZ by the i^eek, 18s. to 
20s. being the weekly amount; and by iha \oad, 
which is indeed pieoe-work. The payment to the 
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operatives by the load varies from %d. to Is. 6d!., 
for it is n(:ce!?Biiri]y regnlated by the distance* to 
be traversed. If the rubbish have to be carted a 
mile to its destination — or,^i8 the men call it, to 

the shoot” — of course it is to be so conveyed at 
a proportionally lower rate than if it had to be 
driven two or three* miles. The employment of 
men by the load, however, becomes less every 
year, and the reason, I am assured, is this :~ 
The great stress of fihe labour falls upon the 
horse. If the anjnial be strong and inanaj'c^able, 
a man, for the sake of conveying an extra load a 
^ay, 1 ij^ht overtax its poweis, injure it gradually, 
and "ate its strengtli# and its value, f The 

operative carters, ofi their part, have complained 
that sometfm^ even “ good ” employers have s<'t 
them to woikTiy the load with hard old horses,” 
which no management could get out of then* slow, 
long-accustomed pace. Thus a man might clear 
by the piece-work but 1^>‘. Qd. a day, with a hoise 
not worth 15/.; while another carter^ with a 
superior animal worth twice as dmeh, might cleat 
3s. or 3s. 6d!. Some “ hard ” ^masters, I was 
informed, liked these old horses, because they 
were bought cheap, and tliough they brought in 
leas than superior animals they were easier kept ; ] 
while if less were carted by the piece-woik with | 
such horses, less was paid in wages ; and if the*'j 
horse broke its leg, or was killed, or inyuied,t.it 
was more easily replnced. This mode of employ- 
ment is, as I have said, less and less carried into 
effect ; but it is still one of the ways Trt which 
a working carter may* be made a sufferer, beci^use 
a principal accessary of his work — the horse — may 
not be capable of tiie requisite exertion. 

T/u nominal wa<jes of the rubbish-carters •in 
the best employ are liom 18.^. to 20^. a week ; in 
the worse-paid tracU? l^s. is the more gener.il 
price; but even as little as 125. is given by some 
masters. * 

The actual watje^ are the saiA’o as the nominal 
in the honourable trade, with the addition of 
perquisites in beer to the men of from 1 . 9 . to 25 , 
weekly, and of ^ “ lindiiigs,” especially to the 
carmen, of an amount I could not ascertain, but 
perhaps realizing 6(Z. a week. One carman put 
all he found on one side to buy new year’s clothes 
for his children, and on pew year’s eve last year 
lie had 48.9. 0.^^., money, and what brought 
money ; ” but this is far from an usual case. 

*"1116 rate of wages paid to the operative rub- 
bish-carters -througliout the different dislricts of 
London, I find, by inquiries in each locality, to 
be ' b 3 i no means uriiforin. For ipstance, at 
Hampstead the w-ages are unexieptionally 20.9. 
per week ; while at Kensington, Chelsea, and 
indeed the Avholo of the w'cst districts of Lon- 
don, they are 18,9. weekly, in St. Marlin’s 
parish, however, 195. a iveek is paid by two 
masters. In the north districts again, I 85 . a 
week is generally'* paid ; with the exception of 
Hampstead, where the weekly wages for the •une 
labour are fts high as 2^*5., and Islington, where 
they lire as low as I 65 . In the central districts, 
too, the wages are generally I 85 . ; the lower rate 
of 175 . and 16s. per week being paid in certain 


places by “cutting” and “grasping” individuals, 
who form isolated exceptions to the rule. In 
a certain portion of the eastern districts, such as 
Bethnal Green, St. Gij^irgc’s in the East, and 
Stepney, 16.9. and ISs. a week appears to be the 
l^nile ; *while in ShOroditch and Poplar I 85 . is paid 
by ail the master^ The soutberif districts of the 
metropo],is are equally irregular in their rates of 
wageSj^ • Lewishaiji pays as low as ISs., and 
Woolwv’h the same weekly sum, with one excep- 
tion. 'Wandsworth, on tlna other hand, pays 
uniformly 175.; wnili;in Southwark, Bermondsey, 
Newington, and C^lmberwell, the wages paid by 
all are 185 . In Laitfbeth ws much as 195. is 
given by two masters out of three; whereas, in 
firt'eonwich one master pays 14 9., and the other 
ev'en as low as 125. a w^ek. When I come to 
treat of the lowei-paid trade, I slikll explain the 
causes of the abo\e difference as regards w'agos. 

The analysis of the facts I have collected on 
this subject is as follows : — Out of 180 masters, 
employing among them 840 men, there are — 


5 

masters employing 11 

ms-i^'ind pay in 

Waget- 

])er 

Week.^ 
g 21)5. 

.5 

„ „ ^ JIG 


195. 

127 

,, „ Cu5 


I 85 . 

6 

20 


175. 

IG 

70 

V 99 

IG 5 . 

19 

97 

9f 9t 

15.9. 

1 

5 


1 45. 

1 

2 

99 99 

12.9. 


• Hence, three-fouitlis of tlic operatives may be 
said to recei;/(‘ IS5. w'eekly, and about one-sixth 
I G5. 

The j'iGi (/myites in this trade are more in beer 
than in money, nor are fliey derived from the 
employers, unless exceptionally. They are given 
to the rubbish-carters by the owners of the 
nuses where they work, and may, in the best 
tiade, amount, in beer or in money to buy beer, to 
from I 5 . 6d. to 25. weekly per man. The other 
perquisites are what is found in the digging of 
the rubbish for the carts, and in the shooting 
of it. As in otliej tiades of a not dissinnliir 
cbarac^.er, there appears to be no fixed rule as 
to “treasure trove.” One man told me that in 
digging or Bl»»v%lliiig each man kept what he 
found ; ^mother said the men drank it. Any- 
thing found, however, Aylien the cart is emjitied 
is the perquisite of ihe carman. “ It ’a luck as is 
everything ; ” said one carman. “ There was a mate 
of mine ns hadn’t not no better work nor me, 
once found an old silver coin, like a bad half-crown, 
as a 'gen’lnian he knowed gave lny?o''.ii'*1l»good 
shillings for, and he found a silver spoon as fetched 
I5. 9d , in one week, and that same week on the 
same ground I got nothing but five bad ha’pennies. 
I once worked in the City where the Sun office 
now is, just by the Hall of Commerce in Thread- 
needle-street, and something was found in the 
Hall as now is; it was a French church once; 
and an old gent gave us on the sly I 5 . a day for 
beer, to show him or tell him of anything wo 
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turned up queer. We did show him things as- of the floors. Large cyphers, scrawled in white* 
we thought queer, and they looked queer, but h< on the walls and woodwork, intimated the 

all' us said ^ Chi-ish,’ * da-amn.’ From wha dnferent “lots/’ and all spoke of desertion; the 
1 ’vo heard him say to Miother old cove as some only moving thing t^ be seen, perhaps, was some 
•times was \yith him, they locked for sonfbthing flapping paper, torn from the sides of a room and 
Homan Catholm.” My inforinlmt no doubt*mean which fllittered in the tvind. 

“Homan,” as In digging the^ioundations ot th< A sAne of exceeding Mistle follows the ap- 


Hall of Commerce a tesselated lioinan pavemeiv 
was found at a great depth. » * » , 

Among these worjgnnien are no Trade ISocietic'^ 
no Benejit Rr SicL-Cinhs, and, indeed, no measnrcf 
whjite\er for th(f upholding* of accustomed wages, 
or providing “for a rainy day*” unless individu- 
ally. If a rubbish-dtirter die sick, the men in the 
same employ, whatever tl^eir number, 30 or 40 
contribute on the Saturday, evenings Qd each, 
towards his support, 4111111 the patient’s conva- 
lescence. Th^re j ire no Houses ol Call, 

The jpaymeni is in. the masters yaid on the 
Saturday evening, and always in money. There 
are no drawbacks, unless lor any peiiod during 
the hours of regular labour, when a man may 
have been absent fiom his work. Fines there arc 
none, exc^t in .large establishments among the 
"Jarinen where many horses are kept, and then, if 
a man do not •kei^isjregular stable-hours in the 
mornings, especially the Sunday inornmgs, he is 
lined C^. These hnos are spent by the carmen 
generally, and most frequently in beer. 

The usual way of ajijdjfing for to call 

at the yards or premises, or, more frequently, to 
take a round in the districts where it is known 
that buildings or excavations are being carried on, 
to inquiie of tlj^p men if a hand bo wanted. 
Sometimes a foreman may be there who haS 
authority to “put on” new hnnd8;*if not, the 
applicant, with the prospect of an engagement in 
view, calls upon any paity he may be directed to. 
Several m^i told me that when they were engaged 
nothing was said about character. The employers 
seem to be much infliienced by the applicant’s 
appearance. 

I must now give a brief description of the 
rubbish-carter, and the scene of his labours. 

Any one who observes, and does not merely 
see, the labour of the rubbish-carter, will have 
been struck with the stolid im^flerence with which 
these men go about their work, however tnuch 
the scene of their labours, from its historical asso- 
ciations, may interest the better inf^nied. So it 
was when the rubbish carters were emploj^^ed in 
removing the ruins of the .old Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and of that portion of ‘the Tower which 
suffered from the ravages of the fire; and so it 
would be if they were directed to-moirow to 
commence the demolition and rubbish-carting of 
WestnnttlMiiP^iAbbey, the Temple Church, oi^St. 
Paul’s, even in their present integrity. 

Sometimes the scene of the rubbish-carter’s 
industry presents what may be called a “ piteous 
aspect.” This was not long ago the case in 
Cannon-street, City, and the adjacent courts and 
alleys ; when the houses had been cleared of their 
furniture, the windows were removed (givinp: the 
house what may be styled a “ blind” look); most 
of the doors had been taken away, as well os some 


parent desolateness of the premises. When the 
whole has been disposed of to the several pur- 
chaser^, the further and fiflal work of demolition 
begins. fHaskets filled with the old bricks are 
rapidly lowered by ropes and pulleys jnto the carta 
below, it being the carter’s husincs&^VMi empty 
thcin^and then up tke empty^basket^Sre drawn, 
as if by a single jerk. The sound of the hammer 
used in removing and separating the* old bricks of 
the building, the less frequent sound of the pick- 
axe, the rumble of the stones and bricks into the 
cart, the noise of the pulleys, the shouts of the 
men aloft, crying “ be-low there !” the half-arti- 
culate e:fclamati^n8 of the carters choked with 
dust, form a curious medley of noises. The atmo- 
sphere is usually# a cloud of dust, which sticks to 
the men’s hair like powder. The premises are 
boarded round, and if adjoining a thoroughfare 
the boards are closely fitted, to prevent the curious 
l^and the loiterers ohstruct’j|ig the cunent of pas- 
sengers. The work within is confined to the 
laljoureiie; “no persons admitted except on busi- 
ness ” seems a rule rigidly enforced. The only 
men insijle who appear idle are tlie over-lookers, 
or siirvtAors. Thej" stand with their hands m their 
lueoches’ pockets; and a strittl^cr to the business 
might account them uninterested spectators, but 
lor tile diiections thej*^ occasionally give, now 
qufctly, and now snappishly, while the Irishmen 
show an excessive degie^ of activity, the assump- 
tion of which never deceives«in oveilooker. 

From twelve to one is the customary dinner- 
hour, and then ail is quiet. On *visiting gome 
new buildings at •Maida-hill, I found seven men, 
out of about 30, all fast asleep in the nooks and 
coiners of the piles of bricks and rubbish, the day 
being fine. The cithers were ei^ting their dinners 
at the public-houses or at their own homes. 

In the prog! ess of pulling down, the work of 
removal goes on very rapidly where a strong foice 
is employed — the number varying from about 
twelve to 30 men. A foiir-storied house is often 
pulled down to its basement, and the contents of the 
walls, floors, &c., removed, in ten days ora fortnight? 

As th«work of demolition goes on, t^c rubbish- 
carter loads the cart with the old bricks, mortar, 
and refuse which thg laboureis have displaced. 
In some places, ^here a number of buildings is 
being removed at the same time, an inclined plane 
or road is formed by the rubbish-carters, up and 
down which the horses and vehicles can proceed. 
Until such means of carriage have been employed, 
■he rubbish from tiie interior foundation is often 
ihot in a mound within the premises, and carried 
jff wFfen the way has been formed, excenting such 
portion as may bo retained«for any purpose. 

In hot weather, many of the fubbish-carteri in 
.he fair trade work in their shirts, a broad woollen 
belt being strapped round the waist, which, they 
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sny, supporta emaUVf tlie back” in their 

frequent bending and stooping. Some wtar 
woollen night-caps at this work when there I is 
much dust ; and nearly allc-the men in the ho- 
nourable trade wear the “strong men's” half- 
boots, laced up in the front, as the best pp'otectors 
of the feet from tlwi intrusion of rubbish.* 

In the cold weatluT, the rubbish-carter’s work- 
ing dress is usually a suit of strong drab-white 
fustian. The suit comprises a jacket with two 
large pockets. Tlie cost o( such a suit, ne\V;^at a 
slop-tailor's, is from 28.s. to 35.s‘. ; from a good 
^lop, jmd of ‘ better materials, 40.s\ to 55.?. Some 
ptefer corduroy to iqstiaii trowsers i and 

some work in short^'sniock-liocks. 

Having Mms shown the nature of the woik, 
the class of men employed, and the amount of le- 
muneration, I proceed to describe the t h.iiactenstics 
of the rubbish -carters employed by the honoiuable 
masters; I will then describe the state of the 
labourers who are casifa/h/ rather than iou^iaytu/ 
employed ; and finally speak of <Ju' etindition and 
habits of the “lower-paid workers^^iuider the cheap 
masters. 

The Ability io Bead and tie — I think 1 
heard of fewer instances of defective education ] 
among the rubbish-carters than am-ing otlie’* ! 
classes of unskilled fiibourers. The numbei of | 
men who could read and not write, I found 0 ^* 111 - 
puted at about one- half. It appears that the 
children of these men are very generally jsent to 
school, which IS certainly a healthful sfgn as to 
tlie desire of the .pArents to do justice to Uieir 
offspring. As affiong other classes, I met \Mt] 
uneducated men who h:id exaggeiatcd notions 
of the advantages of the capability of rc'acj/ng 
and writing, and men who possessed such c.-^pa- 
bility representing as d worthless acquirement. 

The majuitty of the Jhibbiak-Cai ters in the 
honourable tiade aie, I am informed, really 
luarrieel ')nen, and have familie# ‘ born in lawlul 
A\cd)ock.” One decent .'ind intelligent man, to 
whom I was refcried. said (his wife being piesent 
and confirming liis sbitement) . “ I don’t know 
liow it IS, sir, blit they say one scabbed sliei'p 
will affect a flock.” “ Oh ' it ’s dreadful,” said the 
w’lfe ; “ but some way it seems to run in places. 
Now, we’ve lived among people much in our own 
way of life in Clerkenwell, and rentonville, and 
Paddington. Well, we’ve reason to believe, that 
there wasn’t much liMyg together unmarried in 
Olerkenwejl or Penton\ille, but a goodit^ deal in 
Paddington. I don^t know why, for they seemed 
to liv|i one with another, just as men do with their 
wives. But if there's daifghtq;8, sir, as is grow- 
ing up and gets to know it, as they Ve like enough 
to do, ain’t it a bad example Yes, indeed,” 
said the wife, “and I’m told they call going 
together in that bad way — they ought all to be 
punished — without ever entering a church or 
chapel, getting ‘kady married.’” I inquired if 
they j;\'ere not perhaps married quietly the 

Kegistrar’i office'? “ that,” said Mrs B , 

“ aili’t like being- married at all. 1 would never 
have consented to such a way, but I ’m pretty 
certain they don’t as much as do^ tlg^. No, sir,” (in 


answer to another inquiry), I hope, and think, 
it ain't so bad among young couples as it was, but 
its bad enough as it is, (^od lie knows.” The 
proportions of Wedlock ^ai/d Ooncuhinage I could 
not luarn, for the Avoman, I wais assured, always 
'.took t^ie man’s na»lie; and both man* and woman, 
unless m their (Zips or their qiifirrels, declared 
they we(;e man anfli wife, only there was no good 
in wasting mone;^. to get their “ inarriage lines” 
all foi'qo use. 

Tkc roliUcs of the rulMsh-cart(TSt,iiTe, I am 
assured by some ^of the best *informed among 
them, of no fixity, or principle, or inclination 
whatever, as regards one-hal^ of the entire body; 
and that the other half, whether ignorant or not, 
ah Chartists, the Iri^ji generally excepted , and 
they, J understood, ’as 1 had learned oh previous 
occasions, had no })olitIcal opimons,vunleS8 siu h as 
weie entertained by their priests. Strong, rude, 
and ignoiant as many of these carters are, I am 
told that few of them took part* in any public 
manifestation of opinion, or in any distiubancay 
unless tiny were out of work. “I think I know 
them well,’’ one of their liody said to me, “and 
as long as they liave pretty nfiddlim., of worl<^ 
It’ll take a \eiy gieat thing ^mlced to moAC ’em. 
ff they was longish out cK w(^ and felt a pinch, 
\cr\ likely tliey 'd be found ready for anything.” 

I! lilt losycet to Niec 'fiade, I am told that tile'll* 
ni<‘Ti .sometimes discuss it, and fonneily dnscussed it 
far more* frequimtly among themselves, but that 
it was not abo\e one in a dozen, and of tlie better 
soit only, who cared to talk about it eitlier now 
or thi'ii. Tlier(‘ seems no doubt that the majority, 
whether lliey understand its pifliciples and wa»rk- 
iiig or not, are favourable to it; 1 may say, from 
all I could learn, that tlie gnat niajoiity are. I 
heaid of one rulibisli -carter, formerly a small 
farmer, who left lanidonCir some other employ- 
ment, in the spring, contending, and tffiving pains 
to enforce his conxiction, tliat Fiee Trade would 
ruin the best interests of lubbish-carters, as yAar 
by y(*ar tliere would be more agiicultural labourers 
resoiting to the gre.it torvns to look for such 
w'ork as rubbish-caitiug, for every farmer would 
employ mote Irish labouiers at his owm terms, 
and even the 8.?. a week, the extent of the earn- 
ings ^f the agricultfiral labourers in some parishes, 
would be undersold by the Irish. L.ast winter, 
lie said, very^iu^ny countrjmen came to London, 
and would do so the next, and more and more 
every year, and so make labour cheaper... 

As fiir as I could’ extend iny inquiries and 
obser\ations, this man’s arguments — although I 
cannot say J heard any one offer to controvert 
them — w'ere not considered sound, nor his facts 
fully established. There were great 

numbers of good hands out of empfoyinent last 
winter, and manj' now applicants for woik; “but 
buildings,” I was told by a carman, “ are of course 
alwaj's slacker carried on m the winter. Now', 
this 3 ’'ear, so far (beginning of October), things 
seem to promise pretty well in our business, and 
80 it it’s good this winter and was bad the last, 
whj'', as there’s the same Free Trade, it seems as 
if it liad nothing to do with it. There ’s not so 
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much building going on now as there was a few 
years ago, but trade ’s steadier, I think.” 

Other rubbish'Carti^fl, in the beat trade, said 
that they had found liHle difference for six O] 
•eight years, .only as bread was cheaper or <)earcr 
and, if Free ^rade made brAd cheap, lA mar 
ought to say a word against i^^*'no matter hboul 
anything else.” Of course I give these, opinions 
as they came to me. • 

As to Foody thesqjabourers, when in full work, 
generally live what they con^der wdl ; that is, 
they cat meat aTld have betu* to their meals every 
day. Three of them told me that they could not 
say what their living cost separately, as they took 
all their meals at home with their families, their 
wives hiying out the money One couple had six 
children, and the huijjand said they cost him 
about *17 a‘. a^week in food, or about 2.s. 6^7. jier 
head, reckoning a pint of beer a day for himself, 
and not incliiding the youngest, wliitli was an 
infant at the bieast. The father earned 22s. 
wcekl 3 % and the eldest child, a bo\', 3s. 6d. a 
week for carrying out and collecting the papers for 
a ncws’-^eiit. ^ The wife could earn nothing, 
•although an excellent washerwoman, the cares of 
her family occupjjigig her whole time. She always 
had “ the cold shivers,” she said, if ever she 
thought of John’s being out of work, but he was 
a st(*ady man, and liad been pretty fortunate.” 
If those men were engaged on a job at any 
distance*, tiie}’- sometimes breakfasted before start- 
ing, or carried bread and butter with them, and 
cat It to a pint of coffee if near enough toacolfec- 
sliop, but in s^ine places they were not near 
enough. Their dinners they carried with iherii, 
generally cold meat and bread, in a ^msin covered 
with a plate, a handkerchief being tied round it 
so as to keep the plate firm and afford a hold to 
the bearm*. ‘‘It’s no^alwaj's, you see, sir,” said 
a rubbish-carter, “ that there ’s a butcher’s shop 
namr enough to inn to and buy a bit of steak and 
g*‘t it dressed at a tap -room lire, just for buying a 
pint of beer, and have a knife and foi\, and a 
plate, and salt found j’^oii into the baigain, and 
pepper and mustard too, if jmu ’ll give the girl or 
the man 1(7. a week or so. JUut we Ve glad to get 
a good cold dinner. U, as to beer, it would be a 
queer out-of-the-way place indeed where a Ingidlmd 
didn’t send out a man to a building with beer.” 
One single man, who told me Inj wins only a small 
eater, gave me the following as his dad^ bill of 
fare, as he rarely took any meals at his lodgings ; 

• s. d. 

Half-quartern loaf . . . . 0 2? 

Butter 0 1 

Coffee (twice a day) . . . .03 

Flev«fHIPMs;i^ beer, sometimes a pint and • 
sometimes hnlf-a-pint, but often obtained 
as a perquisite . , . (average) 0 

i lb. of beef steak, or a chop, or four or 
five pennyworth of cold meat from a 
cook-shop . . . (average) 0 5 

Potatoes 0 1 

Pinner beer . . . . .02 

Brekd and cheese and beer for supper . 0 4 


This was the average cost of his daily food, 
w^ile on Sundays he generally paid Is. ()c7. for 
bilbakfast and tea, and a good dinner off a hot 
joint with baked poti\toe8 from the oven, along with 
the family and other lodgers. He had a good 
walk ev«iy Sunday morning, he said, but liked to 
sleep aivay the afternoon. , He found his own 
Sunday beer, costing '4<7. dinner and supper, but 
ho didn't eat anything at supper, as he wasn’t 
inclined after resting all day, and so his weekly 
exp^iSes^in food were : — ^ 

d. 

Six working days, at 1a-. S^tZ. a dity 10 1} i 

Sunday • • • • 10 

IVcek’sfood . . . .V 11 11, 

To this, in the way^ of drink or luxuries, I might 
add, the carter .said, 2(7. a day'^ for gin (although 
ho wasn’t a di inker and was ver}" seldom tipsy), 
“for 1 tr(‘at a fneiid to a quartern one day and 
mav-be l*e stands tieat the next.” Also 4(7. for 
Snndaj' gin, as life and the other men took a glass 
just befoie diqn^r for an appetite, and he took one 
alter dinner to send Inm asleep. Add, too, 3(7, a 
w(;ek for tobacco. In all l.s*. 7(7., which swells 
the weekly cost of eating, dunking, and smoking 
to 13.s\ (5,1(7. Uis washiiie was 4(7. a week (he 
waslied his woiking jaekernnd tiowsers himself), 
hi# reny 2.s\ 0(7. for a bed to himself ; so that, 
lO.s'. 4-1(7. being spent out of an earning of 18.s’., 
he Inui but l.s. t)\d\ a week left for his clothes, 
shoes, Jtb. If he wantt'd a ahillmg or two for 
instiling, he said, he knockr^ olf his supper, and 
then nothing was allowed in-^iis reckoning for 
perqiiiMtes, so he might bo ‘J.s*. in hand, at least 2s., 
■'#fry week in a regular way of living. This man 
•xpr(*s-sed Ins conviction that no man, wlio had 
to work hard, could li\0 at smaller cost than he 
did. That numbers of nieii did so, he admitted, 
mt he “couldn’t make it out.” Tbe two ways of 
iving wlncli I liiive described may be taken as 
he modes prevalent among tins class of hibouri'rs, 
who Bi'ek to live “ comibrtabl 3 \” Otbers who 
‘rough it” live at less cost, dining, for instance, 
ff a pennyworth of jmddiii^ and half a pint 
if b(*er. 

I ascertained that among the rubbish-carters, 
hose most fie(picntl*f attendant on pvhUc n'orsliip 
are the IriJi lioiiani ( \itholicSy and such Englishmen 
s had been ngricultmal labourers in rural parishes, 
nd had been reared in the habit of church-goin| 4 ; 
i habit^in which, but fiot without many excep- 
-ioiKs, they still persevere, • Among !Londoii-bred 
labourc'rs such habits are rarely' formed. 

The abodes of tke'iil)eUer desert j)f ion of lAuhhhli- 
'arters are not generally’' in those localities which 
^^e crowded with the poor. They reside in the 
treets off the Edgeware and Harrow-roads, as 
niilding has been carried on to a very great ex- 
,ent in Westbourne, Maida-hill, Tkc. ; in Portland- 
,own, Camden- town, Somers-lnwn, about King’s- 
ro8§; in Islington, Pentonville, and Clerkenwell ; 
iff the Commercial t^d Mile-encl-roads ; in 
Walworth, Camberwell, Kennington, and *New- 
ington ; and, indeed, in all the quarters where 
building been prosecuted on an extensive 
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scale. I was in some of their apaitmeiits, a^d 
found them tidy and comfortable-looking ; one was 
(‘Specially so. Some stone-fruit on the mantel- 
shelf shone as if newly painted, and the fender 
and fire-ii'ons glittered from their brightness to 
the fire of the small grate. The husbafid, how- 
('\rr, was in good* eA’niings, and the wifS cleared < 
about 5 k, weekly on siipeiior needlework. There 
was one thing painful to obser\e — the contrast 
between the lobust and snn-burnt look pf the 
husband, and tiny delicate and pallid, lOt tt say 
sickly, appei^rance of the wife. The rents for 
%nfnrni^e^ apartments \.iry from 2.?. to 5.?., but 
larely tne"*.' tu-r, u^dess tin? wife take in a* little 
washing. I heard of some at 2s., but very few , 
2k. Qd. to ^s.yjd. are common prices. 

d heard of no ]ia')tiality for amnscmnits avioxr/ 
th.e rulhish-carteus, beyond w'hat my inforniant 
spoke of — a visit to the play. Some, I was told, 
but principally the younger nnm, never missed 
going to a fair, which was not too far off.' I think 
not quite one-half of those I spoke to, with the 
best earnings, had been to the Exhibition. Of the 
worst paid, I am told, not one in 50 went : one man 
told me that he had no anitisements but his pipe 
and his beer. Some of them, 1 was assured, diank 
luilf a gallon of beer ii| a day, but at intervals, so^ 
as not to be intoxicated. “ A luind at enbbage” 
is a favourite public-lionse game pmong r few? of 
these men ; but not above one in lialf-a-dozen, 1 
was assured, knew the cards,” and not op^iii two 
dozen played them. 

These, then, arts’ the characteiistics of «thc 
labouring rubbish-carters employed in the lioiiour- 
able trade. 

A fine-looking man, upwards of six feet*in 
stature and of proportiniipic bulk, witli so smart 
a set to his bushy whiskens, and a look of such 
general tidiness (after he had left off woik in the 
evening), that He might have been t.iken for a hfe- 
giuiidsnian bad it not been for .a slight slouch of 
the shouldeis, and very unmilitary gait, gave 
me the following account ; 

I ’ill a Loiidoji man,” he said, “ and though 
I 'm not yet 25, I ’ve kept myself for the lust 
live years. I ’ve w'orked at rubbish-carting and 
general ground-w'ork (digging for pipe-laying, Ac.,) 
as we nearly all do, but mainly at rubbish-carting, 
and I ’m at that now. My friends are in the 
same line, so I helped them : I was big enough, 
ifiid was brought up thft way. 0, yes, I can 
read and i^ritc, buj I haven’t time, Ir very 
seldom, to read anything but a newspaper now 
land again. I’m a carman now, and ]i.i\e 
a very good master. I 'vo serfed him, more 
or less, for three years. I have had 25s. a week, 
and I have had 29 k ., but that included over-woik. 
Two hours extra woik a day makes an extra day- 
in the week, you see, sir. 0, yes, 1 might have 
saved money, and I ’m trying to Save 25i. now to 
sec if I can’t raise a horse and cart, and begin for 
myself in a small way, general jobbing. ^ *\o 
been used ^ cart mouldy and gravel, and turf for 
gentlemen’s gardens, or when gardens have been 
laid out in new buildings, as well as rubbish, for 
the same master. Last year I sets to work in 


hard earnest in the same way, and this is where 
it is thrat always stops me. Mr. [his em- 

ployer] is very busy no\^ g^ad things look pretty 
well about here [CanWen-town], hut I don’t 
know-how it is iriiOther parts. It w.as the same* 
•last yiar, but tra^^e fell off in th^ winter, and I 
I was three niontln out of work. 0, that ’s a 
common "case, especial with young men, for of 
courset tlie old haitis has the preference. That ’s 
where it is, you see, sir; it^T a ur certain trade. 
It’s always that^new shoes is wanted, hut it 
ain’t always new^ houses. My ^loney all went, 
and then all my things went to the pawn, ami 
when I got fairly to work ^gain, 1 had a shut 
aqd a shilling left, and^ovved some little matters. 

I ’d saved well on ta*505., and could ha\ e gone on 
saving, but for being tlirrwn out.^^ Then, wlicn 
you got into regular wnges again, therci ’s your 
uncle to meet, and there’s always something 
ivanted — a pair of half-boots, or a sew shirt, or a 
new tool, or something ; so one loses heart about 
it, and I can’t nbear not to appear respectable. 

“ I pay 2k. a w.eek for my lodging, but it ’s 
only for half a bed. The hou^^ is l^jt out that 
way to single men like mo, so each bod bungs in^ 
4 k. a week. There ’s two^ioiflNm the room where 
I slecj) ; I don't know liow many in all. Why, 
yo.s, it’s a rc'S})octabl(^ soit of a place, but I don’t 
much like it There ’s plenty such places ; some ’s 
decent jjiijl some’s not. Oh, ceitainly, a place of 
your own’s best, if it’s ever so humble, but it 
wouldn’t suit a man like me. I may work one 
week at Paddington, and the next at I’ow, and if 
I had a furnish(‘d room at Paddington, wliat good 
would it be if I w’ent to work at Bow ] Only the 
bother and expense of ri‘ino\ing inj^ sticks again 
and again. 0, people that find lodgings for such 
as iiK', know that well enough, and makes a prey 
of us, of course. « 

‘‘ 1 take my meals at a pulilic-house or acon’ee- 
shnp. O yes, I live well enough. I liave intat 
e\ery day to dinner ; a nuui like me must keep up 
his strength, and you can’t do that without good 
meat. It’s all nonsense about vegetables and all 
that, as if men’s stomachs were like cows’. I 
have bread and butter and tea or coffee for break- 
fiist and tea, somctinn'is a few cresses with it jint 
to swtfl'ten the blood, which is the projier use of 
vegetables. A pint of beer or bo for supper, but 
I don't care alftu* supper, though now and then I 
take a l?it of bread and cheese with a nice fresh 
onion to it. Well, I ’n? sure I can’t say what I 
lay out in my luing in a week ; sometimes more 
anJ soinetiines less. I keep no account ; I pay 
my way as I go on. Some weeks when I get 
my Saturday night’s wage, I have from 2s^ cL to 
Ok. t)5. left from last Saturday night^?!!l!fff?^, but 
that ’s only when I Ve had notiiing to lay out 
beyond common. Now, last week 1 was 4 k . 9d. 
to the good, and this week I shall be about the 
ditto ; but then I want a waistcoat and a silk 
handkerchief for my neck for Sunday wear; so I 
must draw on my Saturday night. There 's a 
gentleraafi takes care of my money for me, and I 
carry him what I have over in a week, and lie 
takes care of it for me. T*did a good deal of 
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work about his houses — he has a block of them — 
and his own place, I ’ve gardened for him ; 
and from what I Ve heaM, my money 'a safer with 
• him than wjth a Savings’ Bank. When I \fant to 
draw he likea to be satisfied \vhat it ’s f8r, and,' 
lie 's lent me as much as 33 ‘^'iu different Sums, 
Avhen I was hard up. He ’a what I call a real 
gentleman. He says if 1 evert go to hinf ^ipsy to 
draw, and says it .^uite solemn like, he ’ll take 
me by thb scruff of the neckjand kick me out ; 
though [laughiTig] he canit Be much above five 
foot, and has gray hairs, and 'seems a feeble sort 
of a man, I mean dt a gwitleman. He enters all 
I pay in a book. Here is, sir, for this 3 'eaij^ if 
you ’d like to see it. I wasn’i able to put anything 
by fora goodish bit. «[ lost my book once, but 1 

knew how much, and so did Mr. , and he put 

it down in a lump. 

• £ .v. d. 

July 18 . In hand ..130 

25 . Keceived ..036 

Ang. 9 . ., ..036 

• 23 .• „ ..050 

Sept. 13 . . „ . . 0 9 G 

20 . " ft ..040 

27 . „ .,040 

t‘2 12 6 

“If I can't .save a little to start myself on when 
I 'm a single man, I can’t ever after, I fanej*^ ; so 
1 'ill a trying. ^ 

“ No, my expenses, over and above my living 
and lodging and washing, and all that, ain’t lu;a\^y. 
Yes, 1 ’m \ery fond of a good pla}> very. Some 
galleries is GfZ., and some Zd ; but then theie’s 
refreshment and that it coiits l.y. a time. Per- 
haps I ffo once a week, but only in autumn and 
winter, when nights get long, and we lea\e work 

h.iK-past five. The last time I was at the play 
was at iho Maryleboiie, but there was some oper.i 
pieces that don’t suit me ; such stuff and nonsense. 

I like something very lively, or else a deep 
tragedy. Sadler’s Wells is the place, sir. I 
mean to go there to-morrow night. Yes, I 'm 
very fond of the pantoiuinioiB. Concerts I’ve been 
at, but don’t care for them. They’re as Hear at 
2d. as an egg a penny, and an egg ’s only a bite. 

“ Well, I Ve gone to churcl? sometimes, but a 
carman liasn’t time, for he has hishorsc3*to attend 
to on Sunday mornings, irtid ^lat uses up his morn- 
ing. No, I never go now. Work must be done. 
It ain’t my fault. I’m sure, if I could have iny 
wish, I 'd never (Jo anything on a Sunday. 

“.XaSL there ’s far too many as iindersellg ns in 
work” T ' Aiow that, but I don’t like to think | 
about them or to talk about them.” [He seemed 
desirous to ignore the very existence of the scurf 
rubbish-carters.] “ They ’re Irish mdny of them. 
They’re often quarrelsome and blood-thirsty, but 
I know many decent men among the Iiishmen in 
our gangs. There ’s good and bad among them, 
as there is among the English. There ’s very few 
of the Irish that are carmen ; they haven’t been 
much used to horses. 

I have done a little as a nightman when I 


worked for Mr. , Ho w.is a parish con- 

tiiictor, and undertook such jobs, and liked to put 
strong men on to theln. I didn’t like it. I can’t 
think it ’s a healthy trade. I can’t say, hut 1 
heard represented, that in this particular calling 
there wns a great deal of undor-contracting going 
on when the railway undertakings generally re- 
ceived a severe check, and v/hen a great number 
of hands^were thrown oat of cniploj'raent, and 
soujijht e/iploymeiit in lubbisl^carting generally, 
and apart from rail waj’- work. These liands suf- 
fered greatly for a long time. The^tommy-sliopJi 
and ttiie middle-uian system Avere^lfl Tough to 
swallow the largest amount (ff railway w.iges, so 
that very few had saved money, AiiH they were 
willing to work for very low wages. A good 
many of these peojile went to endeavour to find 
v'ork at the large new docks being erected at 
(rreat Grimsby, near Boston, in Lincolnshire. 
8omo oPthc more prudent were able to raise the 
means of emigiifting, and from one cause or other 
the pressure o^ this sin plus labour among rub- 
bish-carters and excavators, as regards the me- 
tropolis, liecame relieved.” 

Of Casual Labour in tJenf.hal, and that op 
THE Rubbish-Carters in Particular. 

T^tk srtbject of casual labour is one of such vast 
importance in connection wdth the welfare of a 
nation^nd its people, and one of which the cause.s 
as well as couseipieiices speiii to be so utterly 
igrtored by economical writers ajjd unheeded by the 
public, that I purpose here saying a few words upon 
the matter in general, with the view of enabling 
tffe reader the better to understand the diflicultu-s 
that almost all unskilled and many skilled 
labourers have to contend wfitli in this countr}'. 

By'^ casual labour I mean sucl^ labour as can 
obtain only' occagioiiat as contradistinguished from 
coushiut employment. In this definition I include 
all classes of workers, literate and illiterate, skilled 
and unskilled, whose professions, trades, or callings 
expose them to be employed* temporarily rather 
than continuously, and whose incomes are in a con- 
sequent degree fluctuating, casual, and uncertain. 

In no country in the world is there such an 
extent, and at the same time such a diversity, 
of casual labour as in Great Britain. This is 
attributable to many' causes — commercial and ag)ji- 
culturj^l, natural and Artificial, controllable and 
uncontrollable. • * 

I will first show what are the causes of casual 
labour, and th^n point out its effects. * 

The causes of casual labour may be grouped 
under two heads : — 

I. Tlie B) ish and Slack Seasons, and Fit 
Ttvies, or periodical increase and decrease of work 
in certain occupations. 

II. Tlie Sur^dns Hands apfiertaining to thedif- 
fer»||it trades. 

First, as to the brislAess or slacJcness ®ni- 
ployraent in different occupations. This depends 
ii different trades on different causes, among which 
may be envfmeraled — 

A. The weather. 
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B. The seasons of the year. ^ 

C. The fashion of the day. ( 

B. Commerce and accideii(s. 

I shall deal with each of these causes sfriathn. 
A. The labour ^of ^thousands is influeijced by 
the nrxithcr ; it is BUSjuMided or prevented iii many 
instances by stormy or r.iiny weather; and in 
some few instances it i!< promoted by such a state 
of things. * 

Among those whose labour cannot be Yxeclitcd 
^n n'ct dat/s^‘ or executed but impel fectly, and 
Avho ar(%s^i8equently dejirived of their ordjnaiy 
means of Av-ing ol. such <lays, arc — paviours, 
pipe-layers, -bidcklayers, painters of the exteriors 
of houses, slaters, fishermen, watermen (plying 
with their boats lor hiie), the crews of the river 
steamers, a large body of agricultural labourers 
(such as hedgers, ditchers, mowers, reapers, 
})loughmen, thatchers, and gardener8)ji coster- 
mongers and all classes of strcet-Sjllers (to a great 
degree), street-performers, and showmen. 

With regard to the degree in winch agricultmal 
(or inde(‘d in this instance woodland) labour may 
be influenced by the weather, I may state that a 
lew years back there had been a fall of oaks on an 
estate belonging to Ool. Cradock, near (ireta-bnclge, 
and the poor people, old men and women^ in the 
neighbouihood, were selected to strip olf the bark 
for the tanners, under the direction of a person 
appointed by the proprietor: for this wo'ik they 
were paid by the baal:bt-load. The trees lay m jin 
open and exposed situation, and the rain was so 
incessant that the ‘‘barkers” could scarcely do any 
work for the whole of the first week, but ke^it 
Availing under the nearest shelter in the hopes 
that it Avoiild “ clear jip,”* In the first week of 
this employment nearly one-third of the poor per- 
sons, Avho had eonimenced their work Avith eager- 
ness, had to apply for some tenfporury parochial 
relief. A rather curious instance this, of a parish 
suffering from the casualty of a very humble 
labour, and actually from the .attempt of the poor 
to earn money, and do Avork jirepared for them. 

On the other hand, some few cl.isses m.ay be 
said to be benefited by the rain Avhich is im- 
poverishing others: these are cabmen (who are 
the busiest on slunver^ flays), scavagers, umbrella- 
makers, clog .and pattiai-makers. I Avas told by 
tfftj omnibus people that tUeir vehicles filled better 
in hot than ip Avet weather. » 

But the labour of t^iousands is influenced also 
by the an c.aaterly Avi^id prevailing for a 
fcAV days will throw out of cmplcfymeiit 20,000 
dock labourers and others who are dependent on 
the shipping for their emplojmient; such .as lump- 
ers, corn-porters, timber-porters, ship-builders, sail- 
makers, lightermen, watermen, and, indeed, almost 
all those who are ki^own as ’long-sboremen. The 
same state of things prevails .at Hull, Bristol, 
Liverpool, and all our large ports. * 

A’rtAv/!, again, is egmally iliimical to some labourers’ 
interests; the frozen-out market-gardeners are 
familiar to almost every one, .and indeed all thole 
Avho are engaged upon the land may Ifj said to be 
deprived of work by severely cold weather. 


In the weather alone, then, we find, a means of 
starving thousands of our^people. Bain, wind, 
and frost are many a lajjKJurer’s natural enemies, 
and ta those Avho are fully aware of the influence ^ 
.of “ tie elements ’l^upon the living and comforU 
of hundreds of thfjr fellow-creatu^s, the changes 
of weatliQ^r are frequently watched with a terrible 
interest.' 1 am ct^vinced that, altogether, a wet 

d. ay deprives not less than lOp.OOO, and probably 
nearer 200,000 people, inclifaing builders, brick- 
layers, and agnciiftturql labourers, of their ordi- 
nary mc.ans of sulfbistence, and drives the same 
number to the public-fipusestand beer-sbops (on 
tins part of the subject 1 have collected some 
cufious facts) ; thus ijot* only decreasing their in- 
come, but positively increasing their expenditure, 
and that, perhaps, in the worst of -w^liys. 

Nor c.an there be fewer dependent on the 
Avinds for their bread. If Ave thiqjk of the vast 
number employed either directly or indirectly at 
the various ports of this countrj", and then remem- 
ber that at each of these places the prevalence of 
a particul.ar wind mu.st prevent tl^p ordiyary arri- 
val of shipping, and so require the employment • 
of fewer hands; Ave shalj, liSiio some idea of 
the enormous multitude of men in tliis conn 
■ try who can be starved by “ a nipping and 
cag^r .air.” If in London alone there are 20,0(J0 
people deprived of food by the prevalence of .an 

e. asteily Avind (and 1 had the calculation from one 
of the piiiicipal officers of the St. Katherine Dock 
(Company), surely it Avill not be too much to say 
that throughout the country the^ye are not less 
tUbn 50,000 people whose living is thus pre- 
c.iriously depsndent. 

Altogether lam inclined to believe, that Ave shall 
not be over the truth if^.we assert there are 
between 100,000 and 200,000 individitils and 
tlieir fcUnilies, or lialf .a million of people, depen- 
dent on the elements for their support in tlftiv 
country. 

But tins calculation refers to those classes only 
Avlio .are deprived of a certain number of da>js' 
woik by .an alteration of the weather, a cause 
that 18 e8.sentially i^dixu-ncrat in its character. The 
other Series of natural eA^ents influencing the 
demand lor labour in this country are of a more 
eontitinous iiatul’e • -the stimulus and the depres- 
sion endiTring for weeks rather than days. I allude 
to the second of thp frxir circumstances ahove- 
mentioned as inducing briskness or slackness of 
employment in different occupations, viz. , — 

B, The seasons. 

Tlie|e are the seasons of the year, and not thi 
arbitrary seasons of fashion, of which iTsfiall speak 
next. 

The following classes are among those exposed 
to the uncertainty of employment, and conse- 
quently of income, from the above cause, since 
It is only in particular seasons that particular 
works, such as buildings, will be undertaken, or 
that open-air pleasure excursions will be attempted ; 
carpenters, builders, hrickmakers, painters, plas- 
terers, p.iper-hanger8, rubbish -carters, sweeps, and 
riggers and lumpers, the latter depending nminly 
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on the arrival of the timber ships to the Thames 
(and this, owing to tlie ice in the Baltic Sea and 
Ui the river St. Lawrei^ge, &c., takes place only at 
certain seasons of the j‘^ar), coal-whippers and 
©oal-porters (the coal trade being much brisker 
in winter), iniirhot-porters, an& those empfcycd 
in fcumnier in stVam-boat, railwi^, van, and b:!rge 
excursions. ^ , 

Then there are the casualties attending af^ricul- 
tiiral labour, for, alth^igh the operations of, nature 
are regular even a^the seed time follows the 
harvest,” there rs, aliuost inviriably, a smaller 
employment of labour after t!ie completion of 
the haymaking, the s^ep-bt^euring, and the grain- 
iea])ing labouis. ^ 

For the hay and corn haA’csts it is well kriowVi 
that tliere is a peiiodical^inimigration of Irishmen 
and women, who clamour for the casuat employ- 
ment; others, again, leave the towns for the same 
purpose; tlic same result takes place also in the 
iniit and pea-picking season for the London green- 
markets; while in tile winter such people return 
some to their own country, and some to form a 
large proportion of the casual class in the inetro- 
)«ilis. A f?ill -Irisliman of about 34 or 35 (whom 
1 had to see when Vieating of tlie religion of the 
stieet Irish) leaves his afeustomed crossing- sweep- 
mg at all or most of the seasons I have men- 
tioned, and returns to it for the winter at the 
end of October; while his wife and children are 
then so many units to add to the c.isualti^s of the 
street sale of a{)ples, nuts, and onions, by over- 
stocking the open-air markets. 

TIh' autumnal season of hop-pitkiiig is the grand 
rende/voiis for tlfc vagiaricy of England and Ii*e-» 
land, the stieam of London ^agra^ey fli^wing freely 
into Kent at tliat period, and afterwards flowing 
back with increased volume. Men, women, and 
cluldieii ajo attr.icted §) the hop huriest. The 
season is over in less than a mouth, and then the 
tasi^l laboureis engaged iii it {and they aie 
neifrly all casual laboineis) must diveit their in- 
dustry, or their endeavouis for a living, into otlier 
channels, swelling the amount of casualty^ in un-’ 
skilled work or street-trade. 

Numciically to estimate the influence of the 
seasons on the labour-market of this country is 
almost an overwhcdming task. Let ua try, how- 
ever; there are in round numbers one million 
agricultural labourers in this coun^-y,; saying that 
ni the summer four labourers are einploi^ed for 
every three in the winter, there would he 250,000 
people and their families, "S^^say 1,000,000 of 
individuals, depiived of their ordinary subsistence 
in the winter time; this, of course, docs not 
nicludo those wlio come from Ireland to assist 
J^t the ha^v'»s^etting how many these miijr be 
1 have no means of ascertaining. Added to these 
there are the natural vagabonds, whom I have 
before estimated at another hundred thousand 
(see p. 408, vol. i.), and who generally help at 
the harvest work or the fruit or hop-picking. 

Then there are the carpenters, who are 103,000 
in number; the builders, 9200; the biickmakers, 
13,000; the painters, 48,200; the coal-wlnppers, 
9200; the coal-miners, 110,000; making altoge- 


ther 350,000 people, and estimating that for e\cry 
foil# hands employ^ in the brisk season, there 
aref only three required in the slack, we have 
80,000 more families, |r 300,000 people, depri\ed 
of their living by the casualty of labour; so that 
,lf we asst*?rt that there are, at the least, including 
agricuItiiMil labourers, 1,250, POO people thus de- 
{irived of their usual means of living, we shall not 
be very wide of the truth. 

The next cause of the briskness or slackness of 
diftereift e/iployments is — 

C. l^ishion. 

The London fashionable senson is flrfso the par- 
liameniary season, an^^ is the “brisl^i” fioni 
about the end of February to tde inidme of July. 

The workmen most affected b}^ tho» aristocratic, 
popular, or general fa&lnons, are — 

Tailois, ladies’ habit-makers, boot and shoe- 
makers, hatteis, glovers, millineis, dress-makers, 
maiitua-inakers, drawui and straw bonnet-makers, 
artificial fkiwx^r-makers, plumassiers, stay-imiKeis, 
Bilk and vedvet wCflvers, saddleis, liarness-makeis, 
coach builders, cj^bmen, joh-coacbmen, faniers, 
livery stiible keepers, poulterers, pastry-cooks, con- 
fectioners, &c., &c. 

The above-mentioned classes may be taken, 
according to the Occupation Abstract of the hist 
Census, at between 500, 005 and 000,000; and, 
assiinnng^ the same ratio as to the diffeience of 
employment between the brisk and - the slack 
seasons, of the trades, or, lu other words, tliat 
25 per eftU. less hands arc lequiied at the slack 
thaii^at the busk dime of thcH'i tiades, w'O have 
another 150,000 people, who, wi>li their families, 
may be estimated altogether at say 500,000, who 
are thrown out of work at a certain season, and 
have to starve on as best they can for at least 
thiee months in the year.* ^ 

The last-mentioned of the causes inducing 
briskness 9t slackness of employment are — 

D Commerce a»d Accidents. 

Commerce has its periodical fits and staits. 
The publishers, for instance, have their season, 
generally from October to March, as people read 
more in winter than in summer; and this arrangc- 
nuMit immediately elfec^s the pnnteis mid book- 
binders ; there is no change, however, as regards the 
iiew.spapers and periodicals. Again, the early im- 
portation to this country of the new foreign fruits 
gives activity to the dock and wharf labourers and 
portersand carmen. Thus theari ival here, generally , 
m autum|i, of the nut, chestnut, and grape (raisin) 
produce of Spam; of the almoftd crops in Portugal, 
Spain, and Barbary ; the date liarvest in Morocco, 
and different parts of^Afiica; th(' orange gather- 
ing in Madeira, and m St Michael’s, Terceira, 
and other islands of the Azores; the fig harvest 
from the Levant; the plum harvest of the soutL 
of France; the currant picking of Zante, Ithaca, 
and other Ionian Islands; — all these events give an 
activity, as new fruit is always 4nost saleable, to 
the t^ders in these southern productions; and 
more shopmen, shop-porter^ wharf labourers, and 
assistant lightermen are required— -casually •re- 
quired — for the time. 

I was told by a grocer, with a country connec- 
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tion, and in a large wa^ of business, that for 
three weeks or a month before Christmas he'ro- 
quired the aid of four fresh hands, a shopman,! an 
errand-boy, and two portersf (one skilled in pack- 
ing), for whom he had nothing to do after Christ- 
mas. If in the wide sweep of London tmde there 
be 1000 persons, dnolnding the maiket talesmen, 
the retail biitchors, the carriers, &c., so circum- 
stanced, then 4000 men are carnally employed, 
and for a very brief ti.iie. . 

The brief increiaso of the carrjdng bu^nek^gene- 
rally about Christmas, by road, water, or railway, 

' is Bufliciently indicated by the foregoing account. 

The el\,|oynient, again, iif the cotton and \<oollen 
manufacturing disft'icts may bo said to depend for 
its briskness on commerce rather than on the 
seasons. 

Accidents, or extraordinary social events, pro- 
mote casual labour and then dejiress it. Often 
they depress without having promoted it, 

Luring the display of the (xreat JiKhihition, 
there were some thousands ent'ployed in the dif- 
ferent capacities of police, packing, cleaning, por- 
terage, watching, interpreting, door-keeping and 
money-taking, c<ib-regnlating. &c ; and after the 
close of the Kxhibition how iiiany were n'taiiied < 
Thus the (4r('at Hlxhi|)ition fosteied casual, or un- 
certain labour. Foreign revolutions, nioreovei^ 
affect tiio trade of Kiiulaud : s])eculator^ becvtne 
timid and will not embark m trade or in any 
proposed undertaking ; the foieign import and 
export trades arc paialysed; and fewVr cleiks 
and fewer labnuvw'^. are employed, llome^noli- 
tical agitiitions, ‘also, luive the same effect; as 
was seen in London during the corn-law riots, 
about 8r> years ago (when only eight niembe^is of 
the House of (hnimions siippoited a change in 
those laws), t!ie ^pahelds riots in lbl7; the 
affair in St. Poter’s-field, Manchester, in 1811), 
the distuibaiK-es and excitement duriif|l^ the tnal 
of Queen Caroline, in 1 8‘JO-l , ^md the loss of life 
on the occasion of her funeral m 1821 ; the agita- 
tion previously to the passing of the lletonn Jiill 
had a like effect ; the meeting on Kenningtoii 
Common on the* 10th of April;— m all tliese 
periods, indeed, employment decreased. Labour is 
affected also by the death of a member of the 
ro 3 ml family, and the hurried demand for general 
mourning, but in a x’-erj’' small degree to what was 
once the case. A West-End tailor employing a 
• great number of hands did not receive a single 
order for mourning on the death of Qiy*en Ade- 
laide; while on the demise of the Princess Charlotte 
(in 1817) thousands of operative tailors, through- 
out the three kingdoms, v#.Jike^ day and night, 
and for double wages, on the general mourning. 
Gluts in the markets, an increase of heavy bank- 
ruptcieg and ^'panics,” such as were experienced 
in the money market in 1825 6, and again in 
1846, with the failure of banks and merchants, 
likewise have thb effect of augmenting the mass 
of casual labour; for capitalists and employers, 
under such circumstapees, expend as little as 
poaiible m wages or employment until the storm 
blows over. Bad bar\e8t8 have a similar de- 
pressing effect. 


There are also the consoquences of changes of 
taste. The abandonment of the fashions of gen- 
tlemen’s wearing swords, well as embroidered 
garments, flowing per^vigs, large shoe-buckles, 
all reduced able artizans to poverty by depriving 
themf of Avork. fiiso it was, when,' to carry on 
the 'war with Frt^nce, Mr. Pitt i-fitroduced a tax 
on hair .powder. ITuudreds of hair-dressera Avere 
thrown’out of employment, many persons abandon- 
ing til® fashion of wearing powder rather than 
p.iy the tax. There are now city genllemen, who 
can remember thU \yhen filerksj they had some- 
times to wait two' or throe hours for “their turn” 
at a barber’s shop on SiintViv morning; for they 
could not go abroad until their hair was dressed 
and powdered, and tfieir queues trimmed to the 
due standard of fashion.^ So it has been, more- 
over, in modem times in the substitution of silk 
lor metal buttons, silk bats for stuff, and in the 
supersedence of one m.iteiial of dress by another.’ 

These several causes, then, ulnch could onU'^ 
exist in a community of great wealth and great 
j poverty have rendered, and are contiiiuallv rciider- 
j ing, the labour market uneertaiii and over-stocked ; 

I to what extent tiny do and* have ‘done thi.% 
it is, of course, almost impossible to my pi ccisely j 
but, even with the strongest disposition to avoid 
exagger.ition, we may assejt that thore are in tins 
country no less than 125.000 families, or .OOO.OliO 
I people, who depend on tile weather for their food ; 

800. 000 Camilles, or 1,250,000 people, who can 
ehtain employment only at particular seasons; 

150.000 more families, or .500,000 people, whose 
trade depends upon the fashionable rather than 
fhe natural seasons, are thrown ffut of woik at the 
cessation of^lhe brisk time of their business ; and, 
pel baps, another 150,000 of faniilies, or 500,000 
people, dependent on the periodical increase and 
decrease of commerce, and certain social and poli- 
tical accidents which tend to cause a greS^ter or less 
demand for labour. Altogether we ma}" as^eit, 
with safety, that there are at the least *725,0')() 
families, or three millions of men, women, and 
children, whose means of living, far fiom being 
certain and constant, are of a preeanoiis kind, 
depending either upon the rain, the wind, the 
suiisbiiie, the caprice of fashion, or the ebbings 
and Rowings of coiftmcrce. 

But there is ^ still more potent cause at woik 
to incrjL'ase the amount of casual labour in tins 
country. Thus far we have proceeded on tlie 
assumption that at*' ife* brisk season of each trade 
there is full employment for all ; but this is for 
from being the case in the great majorit.y, if not 
the whole, of the instances above cited, lii almost 
all ft'icupations there is in this country a super- 
fluity of labourers, and this alone would tend to 
render the employment of a vast number of the 
hands of a casual rather than a regular character. 

In the generality of trades the calculation is 
that one-third of the hands are fully employed, 
one-third partially, and ono-third unemployed 
throughout, the year. This, of course, would 
be the case if there were twice too many work- 
1 people ; for suppose the number of work-people in 
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a given trnde to be GQOO, and the work sufficient 
to employ (fully) only half the quantitj^, then, 
of course, 2000 nii|^^^t be occupied their whole 
time, 2000 more imj^it^iave work sufiicient to 
rf)tciipy them half their time, and the remaining 
2000 have no work at all; or tb«f|vhole dOOO stiight, 
on the averageVobtain three niwilhs’ employHient 
out of the twelve ; and this is Irequently.the case. 

t 

m , ^ 

into one of ca.sir-tlty and pr^caJousnesB. 

Consequently it heconieBol the»highcbt importance 
that we should endgaiour^ to ascertain what are 
the circumstances inducing a surplusage of hands 
111 the several trades of tliC-!^ present dajn A .s)ir- 
j)lnf;a()c of hands in i)^ trade may proceed from 
three dilferent causes, viz.. — 

1. The alteration of the hours, rate, nr mode 
of working, oj else the teim of hiring. 

2. The nicrc'ase of tiu' hands themselves. 

8. The decrease of the woik. 

Kach of these causes is essentially distinct; in 
•the first fhae thdre is neither an increa.se in the 
nnniher of liands nm* a decieaso in the (puiniity of 
woijc, and yet a surjfl usage of labonnTS is the 
consequence, for it is s('lf-evident that if then* be 
work enough in a given trade to oecup}’- (JOdO 
men all the year round, la])oinijig tvvehe hours per 
day for six days in tlio week, the sani# quantity 
of work Will alfoid oecnpatioii to only men, 

or one-third less, Ir-b ’.j- k 'tween fifteen and 
sixteen houis per di -i" i •! > * « n daj's in the week. 
The same resuif would, of course, t.ikt* ))l.ice, «t 
tin* workman were made to labour one-thud men* 
and so to get thiough one-tliird mote work 
in the same time (either by uicivaRing tlu'ir interest 
in their work, by tin* jn\ention ot a new tool, 
by extiu snpeiv 181011 , or by the subdivision ol 
lal^)nr, Ac ), the some r(‘.sult would, of course, 
<*^sue as if they laboured oiH*-tlnrd longer houis, 
VIZ., one-thiid of the hands must be thiown out 
of em])loyment. So, again, liy altering the modt 
or form, of ICO} I’, b}-^ lirodmang on the Luge 

scale, instead of tin* small, a smaller number of 
labourers are required to execute the same amount 
of work; and thus (if the nui^'ket for such N^rk be 
necessarily limited J a surplu.sage of laboujors is 
the result. Ilenco we see that tjje alteration of 
the hours, rate, or mode of working inav^ tend as 
positively to ovei stock a country with labourers 
us if the labourcis tlienTsHres ^had unduly in- 
creased. 

Jlut this, of course, is on the assumption that botli 
the quantity of work and the number of hands 
lemain tb© Sj^me. The next of the three onuses, 
above mentioned as inducing a surplusage of hands, 
is that which arises from a positive increase in ike. 
number of while the quantity of work re- 

mains the same or increases at a less rate than the 
labourers; and the third cause is, where the sur- 
plusage of labourers arises not from any alteration 
in the number of bauds, but from a positive 
decrease in tke quantity of 'work. 

These are distinctions necessary to be borne 


clearly in •mind for the proper understanding of this 
bi^kinch of the subject. 

|Iu the first case both the number of hands 
and the quantity of ^work remain the same, but 
the term, rate, oi inofle of working is changed. 

In l^e second, hours, rate, or mode of 
] workingi remain the same, as wyll as the quantity 
I* of work, but the number of hands is increased. 

And m the third case, neither the number of 
hands nor the hours, rate,^or mode of working is 
supposicd^o have been altered, hut the work only 
to hitve (lecreased. 

The surplusage of hands will, of sftursc, be tlie^ 
samc/^in each of these cases. * line 

I will begin with flie first, •’!/., tll^which in- 
duces a surplusage of labourers ii^ a trade by 
enabling fewet haiuhs to get through the ordinary 
amount of work. This is wiiat is called the 
“ economy of labour,” 

There an*, of coui’.se, only three modes of eenno- 
inizmg l^^bour, or c.iusing the same quantity' of 
I work to he d()n('»h 3 ' a smaller number of lianda. 

1st, 11 V causing the men to work loiujcr. 

2nd. liy' cau*iig the men to w'oik quoicr, and 
so get thiough moie work in the same time. 

3rd. hy attcinHj the, 'teodc work, or hiring, 
as in the “large .sysieiu of production,” where 
j^fewer liaiids arc reipnied ,*or the custom of teni- 
po^aiy luiings, where the men* are retained only 
so long as their services are needed, and discharged 
1 m n K't^ia tel y' a f'ter w . t ul s. 

First*, \)f that mode of economizing labour whicli 
dep('nds on an nutcase die otdiuaty 

hours or days for wotk. Tins vs what is usually'' 
ternx'd ov'ei-woik and 8miday-work, both of 
wl^ich are largely creative of surplus hands. Tlie 
hours of lalioui iii mechanical c.illings are nsually' 
tvvehe, two of them devbted to meals, ot 72 houis 
(less hv the peinutteil int(*rt.ils) in a week In 
th<‘ course of my inquuies for tl;p C’hro'uii Ic, I 
mot with 8h)p ral^net inakeis, tailois, and niillim'rs 
who woikcil sixteen huu-rs and more daily', their 
toil being only inteirupted liy the necessity^ of 
going out, if BiiiaU masters, to purchase materials, 
and oflei the goods for sale; \)r, if journeymen 
m the slop tiade, to obtain more work and carry 
what was completed to the niastor's shop. They 
worked on Sunday s also ; one tailor told me that 
the coat ho worked at on the previous Suudav 

was lor the Rev. Mr. , who “little thought 

it,” and these slop- workers rarely give nhove 
few minutes to a meal. •Thus they toil 40 hours 
beyond tlie hours usual ]u*an honourable trade 

12 hours instead of 72), in the course ot a week, 
or between tlirpe ai^i four days of the fegular 
hours of work of the six woikitig days. In other 
words, two such men will in Jess than a week ac- 
complish work which should occupy' three men a 
full week; or lOOO men will execute labour fairly 
calculated to employ' 1500 at the least. A paucity 
of employment is thus cauf'Cd#among the general 
bod’^ by this system of over-labour decreasing the 
share of work accruing to the several operatives, 
and so adding to sniplus nands. , 

Of over work, as regards excessive labour, boih 
in the general and fancy cabinet trade, I heard 
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the following accounts, whfth different operatives 
concurred in giving; while some represented tlve 
labour as of longer duration by at least an hou|‘, 
and, some by two hours, a davf, than I have stated. 

The labour of the men who depend entirely on 
“the slaughter-houses” for the purchase ©f their 
articles is usually* seren days a week the year 
through. That is, seven days — for Sunday work 
is all but universal— -each of 13 hours, or 91 
hout^s in all ; while <,he established jhours of 
labour in the “ honourable trade” are siv dfi;^ of 
the week, each of 10 hours, or 60 hours in all. 
#Thus 60 per' cent, is added to the extent of the 
production\Jof 'low-nriced cubiuct - work, m<'rely 
Irom “ over^ours ; * but in some cases I heatd of 
15 hours foi^stven days in the week, or 105 hours 
in all. 

Concerning the hours of labour in this trade. I 
had the following minute particulais from a 
garret-master who was a chair-maker : — 

“ I woik from six every morning to«'nine at 
night; some work till ten. My tfreakfast at eight 
stops me for ten minutes. I can ^vreaklast in less 
time, but it’s a rest; my dinner takes me say 
twenty minutes at the outside ; and my tea, eight 
minutes. All the icst of the time I ’m slaving at 
my bench. How man^ minutes’ rest is that, sir'l 
Tliirty-eight ; well, say three-quarters of an hour,' 
and that allows A few sucks at a pipe .when, 1 
rest; but I can smoke and woik too. I have 
only one room to woik and eat in, or I should 
lose more time. Altogether I labour hours 
every d<iy, and I #irtust work on Sundays-j-at 
least 40 iSundays in the year. One may as well 
work as sit fretting. But on Sundays I only 
work till it’s dusk, or till live or six in «ummyr. 
When it’s dusk I take a walk. I’m not well- 
dressed enough for p Sunday walk when it ’s 
light, and 1 can’t wear my apron on that day very 
well to hide patches. But there’s eight houis 
that I reckon I take up every week one with 
another, m dancing about to the slaughterers. 

I ’m satished that I ivork very neaily 100 hours 
a week the year througli ; deducting the tiihe 
taken up b}" the slaughterers, and buying stulF — 
say eight hours a week — it gives more than 90 
hours a week for*my work, and there ’s hundreds 
labour as hard as I do, just for a crust.” 

The East-end turners generally, I was informed, 
when inquiring into the state of that trade, 
labour ift the lathe from six o’clock in the morning 
till eleven a^d twelve at night, being 18^ hours’ 
work per day, or lO-S hours per week. They 
allow themselves two hours for their meals. It 
takes them, upon an average, tv''o hours more 
every day fetching and carrying their work home. 
Some of the East-end men work on Sundays, and 
not a few either, said my informant. “ Sometimes 
I have worked hard,” said one man, “ from six 
one morning till lour the next, and scarcely had 
any time to take ^^ly meals in the bargain. I 
have been almost sutFocated with the dust flying 
down my throat after forking so many hours 
upon cuch heavy work too, and sweating so much. 
It makes a man drink where lie would not.” 

This system of over-work exists in the “slop” 


part of almost every business — indeed, it is the 
principal means by which the cheap trade is 
maintained. Let me cite fyi^m my letters in the 
Chronicle some more oft? ray experience on this 
subject; As regards the London mantua-niakers, • 
^T said*: — “The wlirk women for good shops that 
I give ‘fair, or tolcfybly fair wagra, and expect 
good woak, can make six average-sized mantles 
in a week, worhiikg from ten to tnelm It^onrs a 
day; but the Blop-worker8,Jjiy toiling from thir- 
teen to sixteen Imurs a day, will make nine 
such sized mantlei iji a week.* In a season 
of twelve weeks ‘1000 workers for the slop- 
houses and warehouses w#>uld nt this rate 
maj<e 108,000 mantles, or 36,000 more than 
workers for the faiy ^rade. Or, to put it in 
another light, these slop-vyomen, by being com- 
pelled, in order to live, to vvork sudi over-hours 
as inflict Listing injury on the health, supplant, by 
their over- work and over-hours, the ^labour of 500 
hands, working the regular hours.” 

The following are the words of a chamber-mas- 
ter, working for the cheap shoe trade : — 

“ 1*10111 people being obliged to work twice the 
hours they once did work, or tluit in rek^on they* 
oxojld to work, a glut of hands <« the consequence, 
and the masters aie led ^o make reductions in 
the wages. They take advantage of our poverty 
and lower the wages, so as to undersell each 
other, and command business. My daughters 
have to v^brk fifteen hours a day that we may 
make a bare living. They seem to have no 
spirit and no animation in them ; in fact, such 
very hard work takes the youth out of them. 
IXiey have no time to enjoy tlft*!!- youth, and, 
with all the^r work, they can’t present the re- 
spectable appearance they ought.” “I” (inter- 
posed my informant’s wife) “often feel a faintness 
and oppression from my ^laid work, if my 
blood did not circulate.” 

The better class of artizans denounce tlie system 
of Sunday working as the most iniquitous of f#il 
the impositions. The}'^ object to it, not only on 
moral and religious grounds, but economically 
also. “ Every 600 men employed on the Sab- 
bath,” say they, “deprive 100 individuals of a 
week’s work. Every^six men who labour seven 
days iiv the week must necessarily throw one 
other man out of employ for a wliole week. The 
seventh man isr tj^us deprived of his fair share of 
work by* the overtoiling of the other six.” This 
Sunday working is a necessary consequence of 
the cheap slop- tr^ide.** ''The workmen cannot keep 
their families by their six days’ labour, and there- 
fore they not only, under that system, get less 
wages and do more work, but by their extra 
labour throw so many more handi^out of em- 
ployment. 

Here then, in the over-work of many of the 
trade, we find a vast cause of surplus hands, and, 
consequently, of casual labour; and, that the work 
in these trades has not proportionately increased is 
proven by the fact of the existence of a superfluity 
of workmen. 

Let us now turn our attention to the second of 
the causes above cited, viz., the causing of men to 
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ioorJk quicker, and bo to accomplish more in the 
same time. There arc several means of attaining 
this end ; it Ihay be \rought about either (a) by 
making the workman’s ^ins depend directly on 
ihe quantity of work executed by him, as by the 
substitution of piece-work for ^day-work ; (Jt) by 
the omission of^certain details ^ parts nece^ary 
for the perfection of the work ; (c) by decreasing 
the workman’s pay, and so incj^asing the neces- 
sity for him to execi^ a greater quantity work 
in order te obtain the same income ; (d) in- 
creasing the supervision, an^Ji eficouraging a spirit 
of emulation among the workpeople ; (e) by 

dividing the labom* mto a pumbev of simple and 
minute processes, and so increasing the expert- 
ness of the labouiers ; (/J j^y the invention of 
some new tool or mt^,‘liine for expediting the 
operations of 1,he workman. 

I shall give a brief illustration of each of these 
causc.s showing how they tend to produce 

a suiplusage of hands in the trades to which they 
are severally applied. And first, as to nuiLiny 
ihe workman's yains depend directly on the quan- 
iiiy of work executed hy Jam, 
m Of coulee there* are but two direct modes of pay- 
ing for labour — either by the day or by the piece. 
Over-woik by day-worff is effected by means of 
what is called the ‘‘strapping system” (as de- 
scribed in the Moininy Ciaonicle in my letter 
ujion the carpenters and joiners), where a whole 
simp are set to race over their woik fh silence 
one with another, each striving to outdo the rest, 
from the knowledge that anything short of extra- 
ordinary exertion will be sure to be punished 
with dismissal. f)ver-work by piece-work, on lho> 
other hand, is almost a necessaiy consequence of 
that mode of payment — for where men are paid by 
the quantity they do, of course it becomes tlie interest 
of a workman to do moi% than he otherwise would. 

“ Almost all who work by the day, or for a 
11 xc^ salary, that is to say, those who labour for 
tli<^ gain of others, not for their own, liave,” it 
has been well remarked, “ no interest in doing 
more than the smallest quantity of work that will 
pass as a fulfilment of the mere teims of their 
engagement. Owing to the insufficient interest 
which day labouiers have in the result of their 
labour, there is a natural temiency in such labour 
to be extremely inefficient — a tendency only to 
bo overcome by vigilant superint^eiidence on the 
part of the persons who are interested Jn the 
result. The ‘ master’s eye ’ is notoriously the 
only security to be relied TtV But superintend 
them as you will, day labourers are so much in- 
ferior to those who work by the piece, that, as 
was before said, the latter system is practised in 
all industrial ijccupations where the work admits 
of being put out in definite portions, without in- 
volving the necessity of too troublesome a surveil- 
lance to guard against inferiority (or scamping) 
in the execution.” But if the labourer at piece- 
work is made to produce a greater quantity than 
at day-work, and this solely by connecting his 
own interest with that of his employer, how much 
more largely must the productiveness of workmen 
be increased when labouring wholly on their own 


account! Accordingly it has been in\ariably 
fomid that whenever the operative unites in him- 
self the double function of capitalist and labourer, 
as the “ garret-masttir ” in the cabinet trade, and 
the “ chamber-master ’ in the shoe trade, making 
up his iwn materials or working on his own 
propertyf his productiveness, •single-handed, is 
’considerably greater tfian can be attained even 
under the large system of production, where all the 
arts and aopliances of whicii extensive capital can 
avail^fte)/ are brought into operation. 

As regards the increased production hy omitting 
certain details necessary for the di(e*‘fierfectioii of % 
ihe wihJ, it may be ^aid that “scanning” adds 
at least 200 per cent, to the •^irodu^ons of the 
uibinet-maker’s trade. I ascertaiiied, in the 
course of my previous inquiries, several cases 
of this over-woik from scamping, and nddiico 
two. A very quick liand, a little master, work- 
ing, as he called it, “at a slaughtering pace,” for 
a warehouse, made 60 plain writing-desks in a 
week of 90 houi*#; wliile a first-iate workman, 
also a quick ha^^id, made 18 in a week of 70 
hours. The scamjiing hand said he must work 
at the rate he did to make 14.s’. a week from u 
slaughter-house ; and so used to such style of 
woik had he become, that, though a few years 
^ack he did West-end woik* in the best style, ho 
coqjd not now make eighteen desks in a week, if 
impelled to finish them in the stylo of excellence 
displayed in the work of the- jouriieyinaii employed 
for the Ifdnourable trade. Perhaps, lie added, he 
mul^n’t make them in thaWslyle at all. The 
ficquent use of rosewood venetrs in the fancy 
cabinet, and their occasional use in tlu' general 
cabyiot trade gives, I was told, great facilities for 
scamping If in hisr haste the scamping liand 
injure the veneer, or if'it have been onginally 
faulty, he takes a mixture of gum shellac and 
“colour” (colour being a compositio*! of Venetian 
red and Lamp black), which he has leady hy him, 
rubs it over the damaged part, smooths it with a 
slightly-heated iron, and so blends it with the 
colour of the rosewood that the warehouseman 
does not detect the flaw. In the general, as contra- 
distinguished from the fancy, cabinet trade 1 found 
the same ratio of “ scamping.” A good workman 
ill the better-paid trade made a four-foot mahogany 
chest of drawers in five days, working the regular 
hours, and receiving, at piece-work price, 35a-. A 
scamping hand made five of the same size m a* 
week, ai^ had time to carry them foi^sale to the 
warehouses, wait for their purchase or refusal, 
and buy material. But for the necessity of ^oirig 
this the scamping hand could hava made seven 
ill the 91 hours of his week, though of course 
111 a very inferior manner. “ They would hold 
together for a time,” I was assiiied, “and that 
was all ; hut the slaughterer cared only to have 
,heni viewly and cheap.” These two cases ex- 
:ced the average, and I have cAed them to show 
what 0 an be done under the scamping system. 

Wc now come to the zn^^cased rate of icorlcing 
'.nduced by a redaction of ihe ordinary rat» of 
remuneration of the workman. Not only is it 
,rue that over-work makes under-pay, but the 
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converse of tlie proposition is equally true, 
under*pay makes over-woik—that is to say, it is 
true of those trades where tlio system of pic^-e- 
woik or small mastersliip ad'nits of tlic operative 
doing the utmost amount of work that lie is able 
to accomplish ; for the workman in sifch cases 
seldom oi never tfiinlla of reducing his expenditure^ 
to his income, but lalher of increasing Ins labour, 
so as still to bring his income, by extra produc- 
tion, up to his expenditure. Hence w4 fiiyi that, 
as the wages of a trade descend, W) dr the 
laboureiB eixteiid their hours of work to the 
utmost possible limits — they not only toil earlier 
and latcr^» in b<4ore, but Mic Sunday bccoiiK's a 
work-day like the rest (amongst the “ sweaters” of 
the tailoring trade tSnnday labour, as 1 have 
sliovvii, 18 almost univeisal), and when the hours 
of work are carried to the extreme of liun.an 
industry, then more is souglit to he done in a 
given space of time, either liy the employment (d 
tlic member^ of their own fini^y, or .if)prent) es, 
upon the infeiior portion of tiio work, or ( Ke by 
“ scamping it.” ” .My employe#;” 1 was told by 
a journeyman tailor woiknig for the J'il('ssr,>. 
Kicoll, led aces my wages one-tlmd, and the con- i 
sequence is, I put in two &tileho>, wdieie I u-mi 
to give three.” “ I mist work fiem siv to mgh^ 
and later,” said a pembioke-taliit-muker to me, | 
to got 18 a '. now foi my lahoui, wheie I nsi'tl to 
get 5h. a week' — that’s just a thud. 1 could in I 
the old times give my childieri good , ^^Chooling ! 
and good meals. J^ow Miildreii have to be put 
to woik very youfig. I hav'c four sons w'OFkiug 
for me at preaeiit. Not only, theiefoie, does any 
stimulus to evtia pioduction make over-work, and 
over-woik make iinder-pav^ hut nndei-p.iyf by 
becoming an additional* piovocative to iiicroascd 
industry, again givct rise in its tuin to over-vvoik. 
Hence we rirrive at a jdain uneinng law — oo/~ 
noth males 'U7ale)'-j)ai/ and 'aiaUi-iHiij jjialts 
ootr-n vrh. 

Jlut tbe above moans of increasing the rate of 
working rider solely to those cu^es wheie the 
extra labom is induced by making it the (ji(( i\sl 
of the woikman so to do. The other me.in8 of 
extra production is [>>/ sti tctfr s/ij>c7 c/snot of \ 
joaraeijnicn,, or those /nad It/ Lie daij, Th 
shops where this system is eidorted are tonned 
Strapping-shops,” us indicative of establishments 
where an undue quantity of work is expected 
from a journeyman irt tlie couise of the day. 
ISuch sho{5o, though not diiectly makif.g use of 
cheap labour (for the wages paid in tliem are 
geiiA-ally of^the higlier i^te), still, by exacting 
moie work, may of course be laid, in strictness, 
to encourage the system now becoming geneial, 
of Jess pay and infenor skill. These stiapping 
establishments sometimes go by the name of 
scamping shops,” on account of the time 
allowed for tlio^ manufacUil’c of the different 
articles not being suflicient to admit of good 
workmanship. * 

Concerning this s^ap'ping'' system I received 
the following extraordinary account from a man 
attei his heavy day’s labour. Never in all my 
experience had I seen so sad an instance of over- 


work. The poor fellow was so fatigued tliat ho 
could liardly lest in his seat. As he spoke he 
sighed deeply and heavily/'and appeared almost 
spirit-broken with excesAve labour : — 

“Fwork at wh.yt is called a strapping shop,” ho* 
said^^^‘and have v^orked at nothing else for these 
many j'eais past^fi London. I call ‘ strapping’ 
doing af much work as a Imman being or a horse 
possilVy can in a rfuy, and that without any hang- 
ing updfn the collar, but the foreman’s eyes 
constantly fixed upon you, from six o’clock in the 
morning to six (rclo:k at night. The shop in 
which 1 work is for all t)ie world like a prison ; 
the silent system is ase^trictly carried out there as 
irV'U model gaol. If^a man was Jfo ask any com- 
mon question of lys neighbour, except it w’as 
coniiocted w^th his tindo, *he would be disclmrged 
there ami thon. If a join neymaii iflakes the least 
mi''take, he is packed oil' just the same. A man 
vvoiking at such ]>!ace8 is alm()st i^lvvavs in fear; 
for the rnost trilling things he ’s thrown out of 
woik in an instant Ami then the quantity of 
w'ork that one is forced to get tlirough is ]>o.si- 
tively aw'ful ; it lie can t do jilenty of it, he 
don't stop long wdieie I uin# No one vvouM 
think It was ]>ossihl(‘ to get so much out of 
blood and bones. No slaves work like w^e do. 
At some of tlie strap])nig shops the foreman 
keeps continually wailking about with his eyes 
on ail the men at once. At otheis the foieman is 
pen bed liigh up, bo that he can have the whole of 
the men under his eve together. 1 suppose since 
I knew the tiade that a jJia/i (focs fonr times the 
noih that he d/d foi m/ih/. I Iniovv a man that 'i 
Mone foul iiuns of sashes in a day, and one is 
considered •to bo a good day's labour. What’s 
woise than all, the men are eveiy one striving 
oiu' against the other. ^ Eacli is trying to get 
through the w'ork quicker than liis neighbours 
Four or live men aie set the bume job, so that they 
may be .ill jutted agaiiiot one another, and 4*heu 
away thev go every one striving his hardest^loi 
fear that the others bhould get finished first. They 
uie .ill tearing along- fiom the first thing in the 
morning to the last at night, as hard as they can 
go, and when the time comes to knock off they 
aie leady to droj). ^ I was liours after I got home 
lastftight before I could get a wink of sleep; the 
solfs of my feet were on fire, -and rny arms ached 
to that di'grc^; tfiat I could liardly lilt my liand to 
mv lic^id. Often, too, when we get up of a morn- 
ing, we aie moie tir^ than when we went to bed, 
lor we can ’t sloejA'nany a night; hut wo mustn’t 
let our einployeis know it, or else they’d be cer- 
tain we couldn’t do enough for them, and we’d 
get tlie suck. So, tiled as wo may be, we are 
oblfged to look lively, somehow V' other, at the 
shop of a morning. It we ’re not beside our bencli 
the very moment the bell’s done ringing, our time's 
docked they wont give us a single minute out 
of the hour. If I was vvoiking for a fair master, 
I should do nearly one-third, and sometimes a half, 
less work th.an I am now forced to get through, 
and, even to manage that much, I shouldn’t be 
idle a second of my time. It’s quite a mystery 
to me how they c^o contrive to get so much work 
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out of the men. But they are very clever people. 
They know how to ]^ve the most out of a man, 
better than any one » the world. They are all 
picked men in the shop— ^regular * strappers/ and 
fto mistake. ^The most of them are five foo^teii, 
and fine broa’d-jhouldered, stroffg^haclced feflows 
too — if they ^^‘ren't they wciitWii’t have tllem. 
Bless you, they make no words with the men, 
they sack them if they ’re not st»:>ng enougli to do 
all they want; and t^y can pretty soon te-'fl, the 
very first sltaving a man strikes in the shop, what 

hap is made of. Some ineii a#) done up at such 
^vork — quite old men and gray i^ith spectacles on, 
hy the time they ai« for^\ I liave seen fine 
strong men, of come in there and he he^t 
double in two or three year^ , They are most till 
countrymen at the straj 4 f)ing shops. If they see 
a great strappfhg fellow, who they think has got 
some stuff about him that will come out, they will 
give him a job,directly. Wo are list'd lor all the 
world like cab or oiniiibus lior.ses. Diiectly tht'y ’ve 
had all the work out of us, we aie turn<*d olT, and j 
I am sure, after my day’s woi’k is over, my ieel- 
ings must be ver^miich the same as one of the 
iiondon horses. As for Sunday, it is Idiialln 
a day of rest with us, for the greater part ol ns 
lay a-bed all day, and (Men that will hardlj’ take 
the aches and pains out of our bones and niuatlt'S. 
When I 'm done and Hung by, of course I must 
Btaive.” 

The next means of inducing a quiekt^- rate of 
working, and so t'coiiomi/ing the ninnber of la-' 
hourers, is by the <liiu.su)ii and nahilt fision oj 
luhoar. 111 perhaps all the skilled woilc of 
London, of the l^etter sort, this is more or lea* 
tlio case; it is the case in a much sn^iller degree 
111 the country. 

The nice subdivision makes the operatives per- 
fect adept^ in their le^ective blanches, working 
at them with a greater and a moie assured facility 
tha« if their care had to be given to tlie whole 
wft-k, and in this manner the work is completed 
in less time, and consequently by fewer hands. 

In illustration of the extraordinary iiici eased 
productiveness induced by the division of labour, 

I need only cite the well-known cases: — 

“It is found,” sajs Mr. M^l, “that the produc- 
tive power of labour is increased hy cariyiiig the 
separation further and further; hy breaking down 
more and more every process ^if •industry into 
parts, so that eAch labourer shall confine Jiimself 
to an even smaller mimby^f simple operations 
And thus, in time, arise tholb remarkable cases 
what is called the division of labour, with 
which all readers on subjects of this nature are 
familiar. Adam Smith’s illustration from pm- 
making, thougji so well-known, is so much W) the 
point, that I vv'ill venture once more to transciibe 
H. ‘ The business of making a pin is divided into 
eighteen distinct opeiations. One man draws out 
the wire, another straightens it, a third cuts it, a 
fourth points it, and a fifth grin(is it at the top for 
receiving the head ; to make the head requiies 
two or three distinct operations; to put it on, is a 
peculiar business; to whiten the pins is another; 
It is even a trade by itself to put them into the 


paper. I have seen a •small manufactory where 
teiiP men only were employed, and were some of 
theyn, consequently, performed two or three dis- 
tinct operations. But ihough they were very poor, 
and therefore but indifferently accommodated with 
*the iiecoisary machiner}^ they could, when they 
exertt^d themselves, make simsng them about 
*twelve pounds of pins in a day. There are in 
a pourui upwards of 4000 pins of a middling 
size. • 

ten persons, there^ire, could make 
among them upwards of 48,000 pins in a day. 
Each person, therefore, making a tb?ith part of 
48,00% pins, might bc^considered as i^v^ing 4800 
pirns in a day. But if they^had wrought 
separately and independently, and vvithftuit any of 
ibeiii having been educated to this jietuliar busi- 
ness, they ceitainly could not (inch of them liave 
made 20, perhaps not one pin in a day.'” 

M. Say fuimshes a still stronger example of the 
oflects of •division of laliour, fiom a not Aery iin- 
jiorUiiit lirancli of*industiy ceitainly, the manufuc* 
ture of playing (^uls. “Jt is said hy those en- 
gaged in the business, that each caid, that is, a piece 
of pastehoaid ol the si/.e of the hand, bofoio being 
read;, foi sale, does not undergo lewt'i* than 70 
I opeuitions, every one of vvlj^ch might he the occu- 
[ Ration of a distinct cla?.s of workmen. And 
it Uierc {jre not 70 classes of work-people in each 
eaid manufactory, it is because the division of 
1‘ihour is not carind so far as it might ho; because 
the sam?*vvorkm.in is cliarged with two, three, or 
four, distinct opeiations. TTVo* influence of this 
distribution of enqiloyinont is immense. I have 
setm a card imuiutactory where thirty woikmeu 
proiliiced daily J 5,.0OO caids, being above 500 
caids fur each labourer; jind it may be presumed 
that if each of these workigi-ii vv'^ero obliged to 
peifoim all the operations hiinself, even siqiposnig 
him a practised band, lie would notf peiluips, com- 
j.plete two cards ii^ a daj-; and the 80 workmen, 
instead of 15,500 cards, vvmuld make only CO.” 

One gieat promoter of the decrease of manual 
labour is to be found in the (^conoiny of labour 
from a very different cause to jiny I have pointed 
out as tending to the increase of surplus hands 
and casual laboui, viz., to iAc xse of machuia tj. 

In this country the Ube of inacliinery has 
economised the labour both of man and horse to 
11 greater extimt than is known in any other 
land, and that in nearl;^all departments of coin-* 
meice traffic. The total estimated machuK^ 
power in the kingdom is 6(Tt),000,000 of luiinan 
heings, and this has bi'cu all produced witliiu the 
last century. I»i acfKcnlture, for ' example, the 
threshing of the corn was tiie peasant’s woik of 
the later autumn and of a great part of the winter, 
until towards the latter part of the last century. 
The harvest was hardly considered complete until 
the corn was thieshed by the peasants. On the 
first introduction of the thieshing machines, they 
wer# demolished in many places by the country 
labourers, whose rage \ma excited to find that 
their winter’s work, instead of being regalar*had 
become casiial. 

But the use of these machines is now almost 
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universal. It would, of lonrse, be the height of 
absurdity to say that threshing machines c6uld 
possibly increase the number of threshers, evei as 
the reaping machines cannot possibly increase 
the number of reapers ; tlleir effect is rather to 
displace the greater number of labourers so on-, 
gaged, and hence# indeed the economy of them. 
It is not known what number of men were, at 
any time, employed in threshing corn. Their 
displacement was gradual, and in same of the 
more remote par.ts of the provinces, \je 'lyiils of 
the threshers maybe heard still, but if a threshing 
machine — they are of different power — do the 
work, as^ias been stated^, of six labourds, the 
cconomizaub'n or ^iisphicemeiit of manual labour is 
at once shown to be the economization and dis- 
placement of the whole labour (for a season) of a 
country side, thus increasing surplus hands. 

In other matters — in the unloading \essels by 
cranes, in u/l branches of manufactures, and even 
in such minor matters as the grind iii^^ of coffee 
berries, and the cutting and sphtting of wood for 
lueifer matches, an immense lynount of inumial 
labour has been minimized, economized, or dis- 
placed by steam machinery. On my in<iuirv into 
the condition of the London sawyers, I found that 
the labour of 2000 men had been displaced by 
the steam saw-mills of the metropolis alone. 
one of the lurgest builder s I saw machine# for 
making mortises and tenons, for .sticking mould- 
ings, and, indeed, performing all the opeiation.s | 
of the carpenter — one such machine (toing the | 
work, perhaps, hundred men. I a.ske^) the 
probable iiitluciice that such an instrument was 
likely to ha\e on the men i “ lluin them all,” was 
the laconic reply of the superintendent of^ tlie 
busiimss ! Within the last 3'ear c.isks ha^e been 
made by machinery — feat tliat the coopers 
declared impossible. Wheels, also, have been 
lately produted by steam. I need, however, 
as 1 have so recently touclicd upon the sub- 
ject, do no more than call attention to the in- 
formation I have given (p. 240, vol. ii.) con- 
cerning the nse^of machinery 111 lieu of human 
labour. It is there shown that if the public stiect- 
sweeping were effected, throughout the metropolis, 
by the machines, neaily 196 of the 275 manual 
labourers, now seavaging for the parish contractors, 
would be thrown out of woik, and deprived of 
7438^., out of their joint earnings, in the j'ear. 

• It is the fashion political economists to 
insist on the general proposition that \^iachinery 
increases tne deniadd for labour, rather than de- 
creases it; when the}’- write unguardedly, how- 
ever, they invariubl^’^ betirf'y a •onsciousness that 
the benefits of macliiner^’^ to manual labourers arc 
not quite so invariable as they would otherwise 
make out. Here, for instance, is a confession from 
tlie pamphlet on the Employer and Employed,” 
published by the Messrs, Chambers, gentlemen 
who surely cann(?t be accused of being averse to 
t'conomical doctrines. It is true the pampiilet is 
intended to show the fvils of strikes to working 
meii, but it likewise points out the eiils of me- 
chanical power to the same class when applied to 
certain operations. 


“Strikes also lead to f/ie svp^'rsediug of hand 
labour by machines^ says this little work. “ In 
1831, on the occasion of /. strike at Manchester, 
several of the capitalisils, afraid of tlieir business 
bein^ driven to other countries, had recourse to 
the 'celebrated ci*achinist8, Messr^. Sharp and 
Co.' of Manchet^r, requesting Ahem to direct 
the inventive talents of their partner, Mr. lio- 
berts^ to the con|tniction of a self-acting mule, in 
order fc) emancipate the tra^ from galling slavery 
and impending rum. Uimer assurances of the 
most liberal enciurqgement in the adoption of 
his invention, MV. lloborts suspended his profes- 
sional pursuits as an^eiigin^er, and set liis fertile 
genius to construct a spinning automaton. In the 
course of a few monfns he produced a machine, 
called the ^ Self-acting Mple,’ which, in 1834, was 
in ojicration in upwards of 60 factories; doiny 
the u'ovL of the head sptnneis so inuch better than 
they could do it themselves, as to leave them no 
chance against d. 

his work on the ^Philosophy of Manufac- 
tures,’ l>r. Ure observes on the same subject — 

‘ The elegant art of calico-pi intmg, which embodies 
m its operations the most efegan^ pu’oblems «f 
chemistry, as well as mechanics, had been for a 
long period the sport of loolish journeymen, who 
turned the liberal means of comfort it fiirnibhod 
tliein into weapons of warfare against their em- 
jilo^uM’s and the trade itself. They were, in fact, 
iiy their \ielirioiis combinations, plotting to kill the 
goo.so which laid the golden eggs of their industry, 
or to force it to flv^ olf to a foreign land, where it 
might live without molestation. In the spirit of 
♦ Egyptian task-masters, the opeAitive printers dic- 
tated to th^ manufacturers the number and qualitv 
of the apprentices to be admitted into the tiade, 
tlie hours of their oavn labour, and the wages to 
be paid them. At length ft.ijutalists sought deliver- 
ance from this intolerable bondage in tne re-souices 
of science, and were speedily reinstated in 
legitimate dominion of the head over the infmor 
members. The four-colour and five-colour machines, 
which now render calico-printing an unerring and 
expeditious process, are mounted in all great 
establishments. It was under the high-pressure 
of the same despotic confedeiacios, that self-acting 
appi^'atus for executing the dj'cing and rinsing 
operations has been devised.’ 

“The crop^icjs of the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
and the hecklers or flax-dressers, can unfold 'a 
tale of wo’ on this subject. Their earnings 
exceeded those oKinost mechanics; but the fie- 
quency of stiikc s among them, and the irregu- 
larities in their hours and times of working, 
compelled masters to substitute machinery for 
thek’ manual labour. Their iradcs^n consetjuenee, 
have been in a great measure superseded.” 

It must, then, be admitted that machinery, in 
some cases at least, does displace manual labour, 
and 80 tend to produce a surplusage of labourers, 
even as over-work, Sunday-work, scamping-work, 
strapping- work, piece-work, minutely-divided work, 
&c., have the same effect so long as the quantity 
of work to be done remains unaltered. The exten- 
sibility of the market is the one circumstance 
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Avhicli determines whethel* the economy of labour 
])rodiicc*d by tliese meiuis is a blessing or a curse 
to the nation. To ap^ly mechanical power, the 
division of labour, the large system of production, 
oT indeed any other means enabling a Jess 
number of laboj^ers to do the^Saiue amount ^of 
work w/idJi the qnaniiitj of to he done is 

limited in its nature, as, for instance, the thi’eshing 
of corn, the sawing of wood, &i*, is necessarily 
to make either ])auper%^or criminals of tlios^ who 
Avere previously honest independent men, living by 
tite exercise of their industry i'li that particular 
direction. Economize your labour one-half, in 
conneciion with a partifcular article, and you must 
sell twice the quantity of thoji article or displac 
a certain number of the labourers ; that is to sry, 
suppose it requires 400 njcn to produce 4000 com- 
modities in a gfven time, then, if jou enable 200 
imm to produce the same quantity in the same time, 
Aou must get nd of 8000 commodities, or depriA'e 
a certain number of labourers of their ordinary 
means of liAing. Indeed, the proposition is almost 
stdf-evident, though generally ignored by social 
])liilosophers : econoynize your labour at a gieater 
rifle than you expand your markets, and you must 
necessarily increase your ^yaupers and criminals in 
precisely the same ratio. “ The division of labour,” 
says Mr. Mill, tollownig Adam Smith, “ is limited 
by the extent of the market. It by the separa- 
tion of pin-making into ton distinct empl/^uncnts 
48,000 pins can be made in a day, tins separation 
^\lll only be advisable if the number of accessible 
consumers is such as to require every day some- 
thing like 48,000 ^ns. If there is a demand for 
only 25,000, the division of labour can be adAan- 
tagcously carried but to the extent A^hich aviII 
every day produce tliat smaller number.” Again, 
as regards the large system of production, the 
.''aine uutho^ty says, “ the possibility of substitu- 
ting the large system of production for the small 
tlepafds, of course, on the extent of the maiket. 
The large sj’stem can only be advantageous* when 
a large amount of business is to be done; it 
nnplifs, therefore, either a populous and flourish- 
Hig toinmuiiity, or a great opening for exportation.” 
but these are mere glimmerings of the broad in- 
controvertible principle, that i/.w economization of 
iahour at a greater rate than the expansion of*the 
markets, is ncccssarilg the cansc of suin)lus labour 
in a cumominiig, * 

The effect of machinery in depriving the fafiiilies 
of agricultural labourers of thair ordinary sources 
of income is well established. Those countiies,” 
'viites Mr. Thornton, “in Avhich the class of agri- 
cultmal labourers is most depressed, have all one 
thing in common. Each of them Avas forniej"ly 
the seat of a Nourishing manufacture carried 
on by the cottagers at their own homes, Avhich 
lias now decayed or been withdrawn to other 
i'ltuatlons. Thus, in Buckinghamshire and Bed- 
fordshire, the wives and cliildren of labouring 
men had formerly very profitable occupation in 
making lace; during the last war a tolenible lace- 
maker, working eight hours a day, could easily 
earn 10^, or 12^. a week; the profits of this em- 
ployment have been since so much reduced by the 


use of machinery, that 4 pillow lacemaker must 
noAV*work twelve hours daily to earn 2s. 6d. a 
week.'* 

^ The last of the conditions above cited, as causing 
rtie same 8r a greater amount of work to be exc- 
epted with* a less quantity of Ihbcfur, is the large 
sgstein of qiroduction Mr. Babbage and Mr. Mill 
haA e so well and fully pointed out the economy 
of laboim” effected in this ihanncr, that I can- 
not dc* betU‘r than quote from •them upon this 
subject . — 

“Ev^n when no additional subdivision of the 
work,” says Mr, Mill, ‘^would fijjlow ^ enlarge- 
ment of the operations, there will be good^economy 
in enlarging them to the point at A,Aniicli every 
person to Avliom it is convenient to assign a 
special occupation will have full employment in 
that occupation.” Tliis point is well illustrated 
by Mr. Babbage ; — “If machines be kept working 
through tht* 24 hours” [which is evidently the 
only economical mode of employing them], “ it is 
necessary that sonte person shall attend to admit 
the workmen at the time they relieve each other ; 
and Avhether the porter or other servant so em- 
ploj'ed admit one person or tAverity, his rest will 
b^equally distuibed. It wi^i also be necessary 
occasionally to adjust or repair the machine ; and 
this 'l:an be done much better by a woikman 
accustomed to machine-making than by the person 
Avho useS Now, since the good performance 
and the duration of machines ^depend, to a very 
great 'extent, upon correcting ^very shake or 
imperfection in their parts as soon as they appear, 
’the prompt attention of a workman resident on 
the sjlot will considerably reduce the expenditure 
arising from the wear and ^ar of the machinery'. 
But in the c.ise of a single laci»-frame, or a single 
loom, this Avould be too expensive a idan. Here, 
then, arises another^ circumstance, wmcli tends to 
enlarge tlie extent of the factory. It ought to 
consist of such a number of machines as shall 
occupy the Avhole time of one workman in keeping 
them m order. If extended beyoiid that number 
the same principle of economy would point out 
the necessity of doubling or tripling the number 
of machines, in order to employ the whole lime 
of tAvo or three skilful workmen. Whera one 
portion of the workman’s labour consists in the 
exertion of mere physical force, as in weaving, 
and in many similar arts, it^will soon occur to the 
manufacturer that, if that part yere exetlited by a 
steam-engine, the same man might, in the case of 
Aveuviiig, attend to tAvo^or more looms at onte ; 
and, since we already suppose that one or more 
operative engineers have been employed, the 
number of looms may be so arranged that their 
time shall be fully occupied in keeping the steam- 
engine and tlie looms in order. 

“ Puisuing the same principles, the manufactory 
becomei^ gradual 1}^ so enlarged that the expense of 
lighting during the night amounts to a consider- 
able sum ; and as there ar? already attached Jo 
the establishment persons who are up all night, 
and can therefore constantly attend to it, and 
also engineers to make and keep in repair any 
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machinery, the addition oT an apparatus for mak- 
ing gas to light the factory leads to a new exten- 
sion, at the same time that it contributes/ by 
diminishing the expense o^ ligliting and the risk 
of accidents from fire, to reduce the cost of mar 
nufacturing. *' ‘ 

** Long before' a factory h.is reached tliis extenl 
it will have been found neci'ssary to establish an 
accountant’s department, with clerks to pay tlu' 
workmen, and to see that they arri'e ^at their 
stated times ; a'jid this department must* be m 
communicat'on with the agents Avlio purchase the 
law produce, and with those who sell the^ maiin- 
factured tHttU'le. it will* cost these clerks and 
accountants^ little more time and troulile to pay a 
large iiumber ot woikinen than a small numhm 
to check the accounts of huge tiansaitions tliaa | 
of small. If the business douhhal ilt,ell u would j 
probably be necessaiy to inciease, but ecutiml^ j 
not to double, the number either ot accountants 
or of buying and selling agen^:). ICv*) tf mt na,s‘ j 
oj 0ui)f)u'iS tioi'ltt C'jiable the aAe/e to he < <t} 1 1 , <l oo 
ivith a 2*^ *u)uoo}ii of tat>i/tn | 

As a genenil lulo, the expenses of a business d(- i 
not increase by an 3 >- means })ioj)oi tionally to the ! 
ipuiutity of business. Let us take as an exainph' { 
a set of opeiations ‘whu h we are accustomed { 
see eairietl on by one groat establishment — that ot I 
the Post Ufiue. ' * i 

“Suppose that the business, let us say only of 
the London b'tti'r-jmst, instead of being'U “htmlisf d 
in a single coitcer;’, weie divided among ti\e oi 
SIX conifieting companies. Each of these fvould 
be obliged to maintain almost ;is laige an est.i- 
blishmeiit as is now snflicicnt for the wdiole. 
Since each must arrange for receiving .uid de1i\er- 
iiig letters in all part!! of the town, each must 
send letter-carrier^ into e\ery street, and almost 
evoiy allev, ^nd this, too, as many times in the 
day^ as is now done by^ the ,Post Office, if the 
seivice is to be as well peiloniied. Each must 
li;i\e an office lor receiving letters in every neigh- 
bourhood, witli all subsiciiary airangeinents for 
collecting the lefceis fxoin the dill’erent offices and 
re distributing them. I say nothing of the much 
greater iiuniber of superior oflicers who would be 
required to check and cmitrol the subordinates, 
implying not only a greater cost in salaiies for 
such responsible olliceis^ but tlie necessity, pei- 
haps, of being satisfied in many instances with an 
infcTioi standaid of quJililicutioii, and so failing iii 
the object!” . •’ 

Put this refers solely to the “ laige system of 
business” as applied to ]fai poises of manulaetuie 
and distribution. In conneitmii with agiicul- 
ture there is tlie same saving of fabour <dieeted 
“The large farmer,” says i\Jr. J\lili, ‘'has some 
advantage in the article of buildings. It does 
not cost so much to house a great number of 
cattle in one building, as to lodge them equally 
well in several buildings. Theie is als^ some 
advantage in implenj-euts. A small f.irmer is 
not 80 likely to possess expensive iiistruinents. 
Put the piincipal agricultural implement’?, even 
when of the best construction, are not <*x- 
peiisive. It may not answer to a small fanner 


to own a threshing machine for the small 
quantity of corn he has ttf- thresh; but there is 
no leason why such a machine should not in 
cvei^ neighbourhood no owned in common, or 
proi^’ded by soiii^^persoii to whom the others pa^” 
a cpnsuieration for its use. The /V^rge farmer can 
make some m uflff; in cost of eaniage. Tliere is 
nearly'As much tiouble in caiiymg a small portion 
of })ioduce to m.-fiket, as a much gi eater pioduu’ ; 
in bringing home a small, #ifs a much larger quaii- 
tityr of manun*, and articles of daily consumption. 
Thcie is^ also tru* *|Tieat('r cheapness of buying 
things m large quantities/' 

A shoit time ago I* w<‘ut*’into Puckinghamsliir(' 
If.i look into the allitiiieiit system. And, in one 
parish of 1800 ai*ie.s, I found that some years 
ago then’ were s<‘\ (*iite(fii farmers^ \\ ho oeeiipied, 
upon lh(‘ a\(‘r.ige, lOO acn*s each, and wlio,])re\ urns 
Iv) the ininiigiatioii of the lii'^h liaiw est-men, cr* 
stoiith/ employed six men a piece, *)i, m the ageie- 
LMte, upwaids ot lOO haiid-. Kow, how'evei, tlu 
farmeis m the same jiaii'^h odupy to the extent of 
jUO aiiOs i’.icli, and r<dp{‘etnely employ' only' six 
meai ainf, <( j, w cctui hand* at /an efst tn/n. 
Thus tlie iiumber ot liaiuis emjfloyed by tln-3 
rystoin Inns been cUcie.ued one-half. I learned, 
mon*o\ei, fiom a ch'igvman tluue, who had 
jesiclid m AVdt'hing that the same thing w'a ? 
gmng on jii tluit county also; tluit small farms 
w^Mo gHiing way to large farms, and that at least 
halt the labonier.s had been disjd.iccd. Tiu’ 
giicullatal lahouieis, at the time of t.iUiiig the 
l.i.st ceil us, w'eie l,r»0(>,0()0 jn number, so that, 
j, it this sy.stein ho genoi.dly' eari^d out, theie must 
b(' 'i fit), 000 labouieis and their families, 
3,000,000 *peo]ile, depiised of thmi living by it. 

Rir James (iiaU.vm, in Ins evidence befoie the 
Committee on Cniumal Cf nimitinents, has given us 
some curious paiticulars as to the deci* ase of the 
uuiiiber of liands lequiied for agricultiutil purpose^', 
where the large system of j)U)ductioii is pu?|jied 
in placi* of the small: he has told us how many 
hands he was enabled to get rid of by^ these 
means, the jiroportion of labour displaced, it will 
be seen, amounted to about 10 per cent, of \be 
I.ibourmg ])opulation. In answer to a question 
relative to the iiicrlasc of population in bis distiict, 
be replied: — 

“I baNe^iiyself taken ver?/ i^trovg ryimas to 
it, for 11 so liappens that my whole estate 
canu' out of lease in the year 1822, after the 
currency of a lea?^f*‘uf fouiteen y'ears ; and by 
coii.sol idation of fa,rm,^, and the deUraciion oj 
cotiaifoi, I hare dtnuui^Iad, upaii luy owa jiro- 
Jicrt/f, the pvjadahoii to the LXtviti (f fioni 300 to 
404 .soaAs.” 

“Oil how many acres '2 — On* about 30,000 
acres.” j^Tbis is at the rate of one in every' 1 00 
acresj. 

“ What was tin* whole extent of population'? - 
It was under 4000 before I reduced it. 

“ What became of those 300 or 400'? — The 
greater part of them, being small tenants w'ere, 
enabled to find farms on the estates of other pro- 
prietors, who pursued the opposite course of sub- 
dividing their estates for the purpose of obtaining 
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nominal rents; others hare become day 
labou.Qros, and as day^bourers, I have reaso^ to 
know, they are more thriving than they were on 
my estate as small farmers, subject to a high spnt, 
which their want of capital seld/pi enabled them 
to pay; two oi\ three of these^^ families went* to 
Ainvrica. , 

‘‘Have you any out of work^^ -None entirely 
out ot work, some only partially employee^; * but 
since the dispersion, oj *thU laryc mass of pojmhi- 
iivn, the supply ol labour lias ii'i^ much exceeded 
tiu' demand, for wheiieccr T removed a, family^ 1 
doivu. the house, the parochial jealousy 

lespccting settlements is an ample check on thp 
inllnx of strangers.” • 

Similar to the iniliience of tlie large system of 
]>rodnction in ks displacement of laboureis, as 
enabling a larger qnannty oi work to be executed 
hy one esbihliahmeiit with a smaller ii umber of 
hands than Avoind be reij Hired Aver<‘ the amount of 
work to he divideil into a nnnihei ot smaller esta- 
blishments.- - similar to this mode of eionomizing 
laboui, is that mode ol woik wluch, liv altei mg 
tWi piodnc(j»rather lliaii the mode of production, 
rind by substituting an article tlint reqniies h^s 
labour lor one tliat requhed inoie, gets nd of a 
hirgi- quantity o( labour, and, consequently, adds to 
tli(> surplusage ot J.iboiirei s. An instance of tins 
18 111 tlie substitution of pastmag(‘ for tilhige. 

Jdouyh (css and fpaic mou f says Sir .) (fiabam, 
the gieat economist of laboui, dimply because 
iewei people will be required to attend to the 
land. Hut this plan of glazing instead of plough- 
ing was adnpti'd .^i this country some centuries 
hack, and Avith Avhat effect to the l.ibourqrs and tlie 
people at large, the following extiact tioni thv 
woik of Mr. Thornton, on over-population, will 
show • — 

“ The extension of the woollen manufacture 
was pising the price ot wool , and the little 
atte, "fiance which sheep require was an additional 
motive for causing slmep larming to be preferred 
to tillage. Ar.ible land, therefore, began to tic 
converted into pasture ; and the seenungly-inter- 
minahle corn fields, which, like those of Uennaiiy 
at this day, probably exteinb'd ^for miles without 
having their even sniface broken by fences.tor 
any oilier visible boundaries, disappeared. After 
being sown with grass they were sqneunded and 
divided by inclosures, to prevent the sheep iiom 
I'tiaying, and to do away with the necessity of 
iiaving shepherds always on the'w^atch. 13y these 
changes the ' quantity of work to be done upon a 
larni was exceedingly diminished, and most of the 
f'Civants, whom it had been usual to board and 
lodge m the raapor and farm-houses, were dA- 
miflsed. This was not all. The m.irrii'd farm- 
servants were ousted from their cottages, which 
Were pulled dow^, and their guldens and fields 
W'ere annexed to the adjoining meadows. The 
>^wiall farmers were treated in the same Avay, as 
their leases fell in, and, mere sent to join the daily 
'iUrreasiny crowd of coriipetito'>”s for work that was 
daily increasing in quantity. 

“ Hven freeholders were in some instances ejected 
from their lands. This social revolution had pro- 


bably commenced even before the pro'iperity of 
the ^peasantry had reached its climax; but in 
148r it attracted the notice of rarliament, and 
an Act was passed to/ restrain its progress ; for 
^tlrcady it|Was observed that iiiclosuiea were be- 
coming ‘ 'iiore frequent, whejreKy aiable land, 
Pinch coidd not he manured without gieojth ami 
fanulics, was turned into jxistare, which was 
easily o id hy a few hendsmen f and tliat 
‘tenancies f*)r years, Jives, and at, will, wheroiipoii 
most of the yeomanry lived, were turned into 
demesnes’*. In 1533i% An act ^vas passed 
strongly condemning t^e practice of ‘ accumubi- 
tmg’ farms, which it was dechiil^d hf^ rcdiiti'd 
‘a rnarvudloiis multitude’ of the })eoplc»tJ poverty 
and iniseiy, and left them no altei native but to 
steal, or to die ‘pitifully’ of cold and liunger. 
In this Act it was stated that single farms might 
be found with docks ol from 10,000 to 20,000 
slieep iqioiuthem ; and it was ordained that no 
man should kee}) iftore than 2000 sheep, except 
upon his own Lipd, or rent moie than tvvo 
faiiiis. 

“Tvvo years later it was enacted that the king 
should have a moiety of the jirohts of laud con- 
verted (snbseqneiitly to a diite specified) liom 
tiflage to pastures, until a suitable bouse was 
erected, ai^d the land was restored to tillage. In 
1552, a lavv^ vvms made winch required that on 
all estaU's as huge a quantity of land as had 
been k«*pt ill tillage for four years together at any 
time i^ince the ai cession of llebjvy Vlll., should 
be so continued in tillage. Hut tliese, and many 
»8ubs(‘quenl mnictments of the same kind, had not 
the s’jiallest elloct in checking the consolidation ol 
, fat ms. AVe find Huger Asfhain, in (^neeu Eh/.a- 
' betli's reign, lamenting tlie dis[veision of families, 
the ruin of houses, the breaking up and destiuc- 
tion of ‘the noble yeomanry, the *4ionour and 
Btiength of Englantf.’ Harrison also speaks ol 
towns pulled down for sheep-walks; ‘and of the 
tenements that had fallen either down or into the 
lord's hands;’ or had been ‘brought and united 
together hy other men, so that in some one 
manor, seventeen, eighteen, or twenty houses 
were shiunk.’§ 

“‘Where have been a great many liouscholders 
and inhabitants,’ says Bishop Latimer, ‘ there is 
now but a shejiheid and his dog.’ H And m a 
curious tiact, published in 1581, hy one William 
StulFord, an husbandman is made to »exclaim, 
‘ Many, these inclosures do and undo us all, for 
they make us. pay dearer for our land tliut we 
occupy, and causetl/ th.ii^we can have no laud to 
put to tillage ; all is taken up for pasture, either 
for sheep or lor grazing of cattle, insomuch that I 
have known of late a dozefi ploughs, within less 
compass than six miles about me, laid down 
within this seven year.s ; and wVere tlireeacoie 
persons or upvvaids had their livings, now one 
man, wifti his cattle, hath all. Those sheep is 

* Lord Bacon’s Hist, of King Henry VII., Worksj 
vol. \ i> 01. 

t ‘Jjth Henry VIH. cap. 13, 

T .> & (i Edv^^ VI , cap 

^ Kden’s. Hist, of the Poor, vol. i. p. 13'd, 

|[ Latimer'', bennons, ]). 100. 
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the cause of all our mischief, for they have driven 
husbandry out of the country, by which jwas 
increased before all kinds of victuals, and now 
altogether sheep, sheep, Iheep.’* While iiuin- 
hers of persons were thus continually dpvcn froir^ 
their homes, and deprived of their means of live- 
lihood, we need not be at a loss to account for th'j 
increase of vagrancy, without ascribing it to the 
increase of populatian.” 

As an instance, Avithiri our time, of the same 
inode of causing a surplusage of ]abouier8,^and so 
adding to 'the quantity of casual labour in the 
kingdom* viz., by the extension ot pasturige and 
consequent ‘diminution of tillage, we may cite the 
‘‘ clearances,” as they were called, which took place, 
some few years back, in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, “It IS only within the last few yeais,” says 
the author above quoted, “ that the strathes and 
glens of Sutherland have been cleared of fJou 
-LiiluildtantSy and that the whole nntnic’^/ hat- heeii 
conveited inio one immense shtepualf over which 
the traveller ma}’’ proceed for^ lO miles together 
without seeing a tree or a stone wall, or .mything, 
but a heath dotted with sheep and lambs f . . . 

. . , The example of Sutherland is imitated in the 
neighbouring coun^ties. Dunng the last four 
years some hundreds of families h.i\e bt?v>n 
‘weeded’ out of lloss-shirc. and nearly, 4(>0 
more have received notice to quit next year. 
Simitar notice has been gnen to 3f families in 
Cromarty, and only the other day eighteen lainilies, 
who were living hn peace and comlort, ii^ (Hen- 
calvie, in lloss-shire, weie expelled lioin tlie fainis 
occupied for ages by tliemselves and tlieir lore-* 
fathers, to make room for sheep.” And sfdl we 
are told to l^ss and yiazc more ! ” 

« 

We now come to the last-mentioned of the cir- 
cumstances *jnducing a surplusage of labourers, 
and, consequently, augmenting the amount of 
casual labour throughout the kingdom, viz., by 
aLlerhuj the mode of htraiy the lahouiers. At 
page ‘J36 of tjie present volume, I have said, iii 
connection with this part of the subject, — 

“ Formerly the mode of hiring hirm-Iaboiirers 
was by the year, so that the employer was bound 
to maintain the men when uneiiiploj^ed, liut now 
weekly hircdings and even journey-wnik, or luring 
by the day, prevail, and the labourers being paid 
mere subsistence-moiiey only when wanted are 
necessitated to becoUto either paupenf or thieves 
when their services Jlre nolwiiger requiied. It is, 
mt/reover, this change from yearly to weekly and 
daily hirings, and the^con.s(*quent discarding of 
men when no longer waiitetl, that has partly 
caused the immense mass of Mirf>liis labourers, who 
are continually vagabondizing through the country, 
begging or stealing as they go — men for whom 
there is but some two or three weeks’ work (har- 
vesting, hop-picking, and the like) throughout the 
year.” * 

Blackstone, in tfhating of the laws relating 
to master and servant (the greater part of the 

•<' Pictorial History of England, vol. n. p. flOO. 

i Ueports of the “ Commihsioner ” of the Times News- 
paper, in June, m4.'5. 


farm labourers or farm servants, as they were tlien 
called, being included undo' "'the latter head), tells 
us at page 425 of his fjrgt volume — 

“The first .sort of servants, acknowledgad by the 
lawt' of EnglancJ^/^are MiiNiAL servants ; so calleti 
frcfti being inie^^mocnla, ordomeg^iic. The contract 
between them atfd their masters arises upon the 
hiring;* If the luring be generally, without any 
partfcplar time limited, the law construes it to be 
a hiiincj for a year (Co. Li<f:'42); upon a principle 
of natural eqiuti^ that the servant shall serve, and 
the master mainpun'^him, throughout all the revo- 
lutions of the respective seasons, as well when 
there is woik to he dohe, as when there is oiot.” 

* Mr. Thornton saya, “ until recently it had been 
common for farm*" servants, even when married 
and living in their ovi/n cott.ige,?, to take their 
meals with their master; and, what was of more 
consequence, in every farm-house, ni.my unmarried 
servants, of both sexes, were lodged, as well as 
boarded. The latter, therefore, even if ill paiti, 
might be tolerably housed and fed, and many ol 
them fared, no doubt, much better than they could 
have done if they had heen^left to,, provide fur 
themselves, with treble their actual w'ages.’’ 

Formerly throughout Ohe kingdom — and it is a 
custom still prevalent in some paits, more es}t<‘- 
tiall}’ in the north — .single men and women seek- 
ing engagements as f.irm sersants, congregated at 
what vfi 're tailed the “Hiiings,” held usually oii 
the three successive market days, which were 
neaiest to May-day and Martinmas day. The 
hiiiiig was thus at two periods of tlio year, but 
the engagement was usually fov^ the twelvemonth. 
By the concurrent consent, however, of master 
and servant, when the hiring took place, either 
side might teinunato it at the expiration of the six 
months, by giving due kotice; or a furtlier hiiing 
for a second twelveiuontli could bo le|^ally elTected 
without the necessity of again going to the hiring.s. 
The sei van ts, even before their term of s^n’u e 
had expired, could att(*nd a luring (geneially held 
under the authority of the town’s charter) as a 
matter of right, the master and mistress luiving 
no authority to prevent them. The Market Cross 
was the central [roint for the holding ot the hirings, 
an^^ the men au?f women, the latter usually tiie 
most numerous, stood in rows around the cross. 
The terras ^je^ng settled, the master or nustre.ss 
gave, the servant “a piece of money,” known a.s a 
“god’s penny” (the “ handsel penny ’’), the oiler 
and acceptance of liiis god’s penny being a legal 
ratification of tlie agreement, without any otlier 
step. In the old times such engagements had 
almost always (as shown in the term “ (xod’a 
pwiii}’- ”) a character of religious obligation. At 
the earliest period, the hirings were held in tlie 
church-v ards ; afterwards by the Market Cross. 

I have spoken of this matter more in the 
piast than the present tense, for the system is 
greatly changed as regards the male faim- 
servant, though little as regards the feingle. Now 
the male farm-labourers, instead of being hired tor 
a specific term, are more generally hired by week, 
by .job, or by day; indeed, even “ half-a-day's 
work 13 known. At one period it was mciely the 
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lUcinieJ country labourers, residing in their owr 
cottages, Avho were to^j^oranly engaged, but it is 
now the general body, Tnarned and unmarried^pld 
and young, with a few exc?iptions. Formerly the 
fitrmer was bound to bud work for six or twjh c 
months (for liot^i terms exisU^fl) for his hfred 
labourers. If the land did not i|i\^ly it, still iSie 
man must be maintained, and be paid his full wages 
u hen due. By such a provision^ the laboitr^and 
wage of the hired hinJjpndman wcie regular and 
raiely cuRuai; but this arrangement is now seldom 
entered into, and the hired Iwisiftindman’s labour 
IS consequently generally casual a^ld raiol^^ regular. 
This princijde of hiring iabowrers only for so long 
as they are wanted, as conU-adistinguished froi^ 
the ^‘principle of natural cqiiitt/f spoken of by 
Blackstoiu', which requiroe that “ the servant shall 
serve and tiie inaster maintain him throiuj/tout till 
the nvoiations of the rcspeitu'c Reaso7is, as 7 fr(l 
v'heti thcie is to he done os vhcu ihete is notf 
lias been the cause, perhaps, of more casual labour 
and more pauperism and crime, in this country, 
than, perhaps, any other of the antecedents befoie 
mentioned. The |,)arvost is now collected solely 
b^' casual labourers, by a horde of squalid imiiii- 
gr.uits, or the tribe of natural and forced vagabonds 
who are continually begging or stealing their way 
throughout the country, our hops are picked, our 
flint and \eu:ctables gathered by the same pre- 



tli(‘ year. The ships at our several ports are dis- 
clmrged by the same “cosiuil luoidsf who maybe 
seen .it our docks scrambling like hounds for the 
occasional bit of biead that is vouclisafed to them, 
there numbers loiter throughout the diy, even on 
the chance of aii Jiourseniplo^inient, for the term 
of lining has been cut d^wii to the finest possible 
limits, so tiiat the labourer may not be paid for 
even a second longer than lie is wanted. And 
sinc^^he gets only bare sulisibtmice money wlien 
ein|uoyed, “ What,” vv^e should ask ourselves, 

hLust be his lot when unemployed f ” 

I now come to consider the circumstances causing 
.an undue increase of the labourers m a country. 
Thus far we have proceeded jon fhe assumption 
that both the quantity of work to be done am> the 
number of hands to doit remained st.itionary, and 
we have seen that by the mere llt(?ration of the 
time, rate, and mode of working, a vast amtfunt of 
hurplus, and, consequently, *c!isiial labour maybe 
induced in a community. We have now to ascer- 
tain how, still assuming the quantity of work to 
remain unaltered, the same effect m.ay be brought 
about by an undue increase of the number of 
labourers. * 

There are many means by which the number 
of labourers may be increased besides that of a 
positive increase of the people. These are — • 

1. By the undue increase of apprentices. 

2. By drafting into the ranks of labour those 
who should be otherwise engaged, as women and 
children. 

8. By the importation of labourers from abroad. 

4. By the migration of country labourers to 


towns, and so overcrowding the market in the 
cities. 

• 5f By the depression of other trades. 

6. By the undue increase of the people them- 
selves. f 

» Each aj^d every of the first-mentioned causes 
areas effective a circumstance, foi; the promotion 
cflf surplus labour, as even the positive extension 
of the population of the rtuntry. 

Let me begin with the yndue increase of a 
tnide 1^ means of appi'cniices. 

This IS, perhaps, one of the cfiicf aids to tho 
cheap system. For it is principally by apprentice 
labour Aiat the better mjf,sters, as well as f^orkmen, 
are undersold, and the 8killed^*labc/4(ler conse- 
quently depressed to the level of th® unskilled. 
But the groat evil is, that the cheapening of goods 
by this means causes an undue iiiciease in the 
trade. Q'he apprentices grow up and become la- 
bourers, and so the trade is glutted with work- 
men, and casual labour is the consequence. 

This apprentice J^stem is the great bane of the 
printer's trade. Country printers take an undue 
number of boys to help them cheap ; these lads 
grow up, and then, finding wages in the provinces 
depressed through this system of apprentice 
laboin, they Hock to the towns, and so tend to 
gnlit the labour market, and consequently to in- 
creaiic tht^ number of casual hands. 

One cause of tlio incre.ised surplus and casual 
labour ni^siich trades as dressing-case, work-box, 
writing-desk-making and other things in the fancy 
cabny>t trade (among tlie wefrat trades even in 
ypitalliolds and Bethnal Green), shoemakiiig, and 
specially of women and children’s shoes, is the 
takpig ot many apprentices by small masters (.sup- 
plying the great waudiousejs). As journey-work is 
Jill but unknown in the slop faijcy cabinet trade, an 
apprentice, when he has “ served his time,” must 
start on his own account in the s*me wretched 
way ot business, ot become a casual labourer in 
some unskilled avocation, and this is one way in 
which the hands surely, although gradually, in- 
crease beyond the demand. It is the same with 
the general slop cabinet-maker’s trade in the same 
parts. The small masters supply the “ slaughter- 
ou.ses,” the linen-diapers, &c , who sell cheap 
fuiinturc; they work in the quickest and most 
scamping manner, and do more work (which is 
nearly all done on the chance of sale), as they must 
confine themselves to one ^ranch. The slop chair- 
makers cannot make tables, tior the slop ta^lc-iiiiikeis, 
chairs; nor the cheffonier And drawer-makers, 
bedsteads; for they have not been taught. Ijjveri 
f they knew the* metikid, and could accomplish 
jther work, the want of practice, woul^ compel 
,hem to do it slowl}’’, and the slop mechanic can 
never afford to work slowly. Such classes of little 
masters, then, to meet the demand for low-prioed 
'urniture, rear their sons to the Jiusiness, and fre- 
take apprentices, to whom they pay small 
amounts. The hands so trained (as in the former 
instances) arc not skilled enough to work for the 
honourable trade, so that they can only adopt the 
course pursued by their parents, or masters, before 
them. Hence a rapid, although again gradual, 
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increase of surplus hande; or hence a resort to 
some unskilled labour, to be wrought casimlly. 
This happens too, but in a smaller degree, in^rfdoa* 
which are not slop, from the same cause. Con- 
cerning the apjirniiice si/s^m in the boot and shoe 
trade, when making my inquiries intc^ the con\ 
dition of the l;ondon workmen, I received the 
following stat(*meuts - ^ *' 

IMy cmploy('r had seven apprentices Avlicn I 
was with lum, of these, two were parish appren- 
tices (T was one), and the other five ft’om the 
Ifefiige for the i)estitnt(‘, at Iloxton. With each 
llefiige boy'he got 5 / and three suits of clothes, 
and a kit*(tnols). With thq ]iansh boys of ^juvent- 
g.irden ana' St. •Andrew's, liolborn, he got 5 /. 
and two *ui/s of clothes, reckoning what the lioy 
wor»‘ as one. My employer was a journeyman, 
and by having all ns boys he was able to get np 
work very clu'ap, tliough ho received good wages 
for It. We boys had no allowance in money, only 
hoard, lodging, and clothing. The hoard was 
middling, the lodging was t<?o, and there vv.is 
nothing to conijilain about in ^lie clothing. JIo 
vas sevoie in tlie way of flogging. I lan away 
SIX times myself, hut was forced to go back again, 
as'I had no money and no fiiend in the woiid. 

When I first ran awav J complained to Mr. 

the magistrate, and fio was going to give me 
weeks. JU* said it would do me good;^ but«Mr. 

interfered, and I was let go 1 don't 
know what he was going to givcim* si\ w'feks for, 
unless it was for having a black eye tiiat my 
m.uster had gneu ^ii(‘ with the stump Of tli<‘ 
seven only one si^rved his time out, lie let n 
oil' two years Ik'Ioio mv time wa.s up, as A\e I 
couldn’t agree. The misch’ef of tikiiig so i*any 
appn'iitices is this* — Ttje master gets inom-y with 
them from the j^ain^i, and can feed tliem niiicli as 
|ie likes as to (jiialiiy and quantity, and if they 
run away soon, the master’s none the Avorse, for 
he ’s got the 11101103’-; and so Ik^'s are sent out to 
turn AMgr.uits avIiom they run aw 03% as such hoys 
have no friends. Of ns sevim bovs (at the w'ages 
our enijilover got) one could earn llKs- , an other 
15 . 9 ,, another anotlier 10.9, and the rest not 
less than 8.s. e.ich, for all worked sixteen hours 
a da3' — that's 4 L a week for tlie sf'ven, or 
225 /. 10.',. a year You must recolh'ct J reikon 
this on inarlv the best A\ages 111 the women's 
trade. M3’ einploA’er n'ou niav’ call a sw’oater, and 
he made iuoikt fast, thcpigh lie diaiik a good de.dr 
We seldon^saw lum Avhen he Avas drunli ; but he 
(lid pitch into ns when he Avas getting sober. 
Looli how easih’ such a man with appi entices can 
undersell^othors when he -^vants^to Avork as cheap 
as possible for the great slop warehouses. The3' 
serve habei dashers so cheap that olt enough it’s 
starvation Avage.s for the same shops.’’ 

Akin to the system of using a large number of 
apprentices is thgt of ewplnt/iiu/ (jo//s (iiid tptls 
to displace the Avork of men, at the Ics.s laborious 
parts of the trade. * 

" It is probable/’ saiA' a working shoemaker to 
mo* “ that, independent of apprentices, 2(/0 addi- 
tional hands are added to our already over- 
burdened trade 3'enrly. PcAving boy.s soon learn 


the use of the knife, ricnty of poor men will 
offer to finish them for a pound and a month’s 
woi^k; and men, for a few shillings and a few 
weeks’ Avork, aviU toaclf other boys to sew. There 
arcaznany of the Avives of chamber-masters teach 
girl?! entirely to i^uke children’s wolk for a pound 
.ml a few mo^.l^s’ Avork, and tlffre are many in 
Ilethnal-green Avho have learnt the business 111 this 
Avay. • These te^ch some other members of their 
famiTidS, and then actuall3’ net up 111 business in 
opposition to those avIio "taught tlu?m, and in 
cutting offer theiEAV^rk for sale at a much lower 
rate of profit; rand shopkeepers in town and 
country, having circqlars smit to solicit custom, 
Ajill have their goods from a Avarehouse that will 
serve them cheapest;*' then tlie AvarehoiLseman Avill 
I have them cheap from ^le manufacturer; and he 
j in his turn cuts down the wagffs of the vvork- 
peopl(‘, who fear to refuse olTcrs at the warehouse 
i puce, knowing the low rate at which chamber- 
j masters will seive the warehouse.’^ 

As in all trades where lowness of wages is tlie 
rule, tile hoy system of labour prevails among the 
! the«ip cabinet- vvorkeis. Itpiev.uls, howev’-er, among 
j tb(‘ garret-masters, by very maiiy of tifem having 
[ one, two, three 01 lour 3’ouths to help them, and 
i so the number of* lioys tlhis employed through tlu* 
j whole trade is considerable. This refers priii- 
[ c»pall3* to the general cabinet trnde. In the fanc3 
tr.ide tlie number is greater, as the bo3’s’ laboni 
IS more *10, idilv’ available ; but in this trade tlie 
gieatest number of ajiprcntn'cs is employed by 
such warehousemen as are manuf.icturers, as sonm 
at the Host tmd are, or i.uher by tlie men that 
Mhi'v constantly keep at vvoik. 1)1 these men, one 
b.is now eight and anothei fourteen hoys in his 
servue, some apprenticed, some merely’ “ engaged " 
and diK haigeabh' at pleasiiie. A sharp bo3’, in 
six or eight inontlns, bceolhes ‘‘h:ind3’|” Imt fbi\i 
out ot five of the workmen thus brought np can 
do nothing well but tlieir own particular bi.iicli, 
and that only well as far as celent3’ 111 producfion 
13 considered. 

It IS these boys who nio put to make, or as 
a master of the better class distinguished to me, 
not to male but to put togethei, ladies’ wnik- 
bo\('.s at 5 ( 1 . m pi'^ce, the* bo}’ receiving 2,^^/, 
a b«x. ‘ Such boxes,’ Stud another woiknian, 

‘ are nailed together , there ’s 110 dove-tailing, 
nothing of vvhal I call wnrl, nr woikrnanship, as 
A’ou say , about them, but the deal ’s nailed together, 
and the veneer ’s dabbed on, and if the deal 's 
covered, avIia" the thing passes. The worst of it 
is, that people don't undei stand either good AV’ork 
or good wood, rolish them up and they look 
well. Besides— and that ’s another had thing, for 
it eflconi ages had work — there’s po stress on a 
I.uly’b vvoik-hox, as on a chair or a sofa, and so 
had work lasts far too long, though not half so 
long as good; 111 solids espccialh’, if not in ve- 
neers."' 

To such a pitch is this demand for children s 
labour carried, that there is a market in Bethnal- 
gieen, where boys and girls stand twice a week 
to be hired as hinders and sewers. Hence it vvi.l 
he easily understood that it is impossible for the 
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Bkilled and grown artlzan to compote with the 
labour of mere chiMren, who are thus literally 
brought into the mai^'t to undersell him • 

Concerning this inaikv*t for boys and girls, in 
•Bethnal-green, I received, during mj inqniiies 
into the bool ^nd shoe trade, ifi ',0 lollowing Aate- 
nionts from shopkeepers on thcT^j-^it : — 

Mr H 1ms lived there sixteen years. 

The ni.irket-days are Monday aijd Tuesday morn- 
ings, from seven to^jiiine. The ages of persons 
who assemble there vary from ten to tweiit}’’, and 
they are often of the worst, cl.jiracter, and a de- 
cidcded nuisance to the iiilmbuauts. * A groat 
many of both sexes cjngreijate together, and most 
market days there are three* females to one ma^. 
Th<*y consist of sewing boys'/shoe-binders, winders 
for weavers, and girls fey all kinds of slop needle- 
work, girls fojf domestic work, nursing children, 
(kc. No one can testify, for a but, that they (the 
foriialos) are prostitutes ; but, by their general 
conduct, tliey are fit for anything. The m.iiket, 
some years since, was held at the top of Abbey- 
street ; but, on account of the nuisance, it was 
remo\od to tin* otlu'r end of Abbey-street. "When 
the schodfs were built, the nuisance became so 
intolerable that it was leinovod to a railway arch 
in White-street, Bethnftl-gieen. There are tw# 
policemen on market inoniings to keep order, but 
my informant says they require four to nidintain 
anything like subjection.’' 

♦ 

But familf/ V'orl, or the eon Joint lahoiir of a 
v:oi Lmaiisi v'lfi and eJiddiin an equally exten- 
sive cause, of surpius and casual labour. 

A .small master, woiking, perliajis, upon good.*? 
to 1)0 supplied at the lowest rates Jo wholesale 
Avarehoimeuieu, will often contnbute to this lesult 
by the way 111 which lu* brings np his ( Inldron. 
It IS less ^xperisno to liim to teach them his own 
huviiiess, and he may even reap a jaolit fiom tlToir 
lab nil, than to have them lirought up to some 
t/ll^er calling. I met with an in.st.uue of tins in 
an iiuiuirv’ ainoiig the toy m.ikers. A maker of 
common to'\ s brought u}) five children to Ins own 
ii.ule, for boys and girls can be made useful in 
su( h labour ,'it an early age. Jlis business fell oil 
r.ipidly, Avhich he* attnluiti'f^ to the great and 
iiumeious packages of cheap toys iinportedifrom 
(Treini.any, Holland, and Fr.ince, after the lower- 
ing of the duty by Sir Bohert r^er^ tanlf. The 
chief profit to the toy-m.aker Ava.s derived f«om the 
labour, as thematen.il waji of trilling cost, lie 
found, on the th.iiige m Ins tr.ide, that he could 
not employ all his famil}'. If is fellow trade.smen, 
lie said, w(*re in the same predicament; and thus 
surplus haiul.s were created, so leading to casualty 
in labour. , ' 

'■ The system wliich Ins, I believe, the worst 
elfoct on till* women’s trade in the boot and shoe 
business tlirouglioiit England is,” I s.iul in the , 
Morning Chronicle, ^‘cliambei -mastering. Theie 
are between 300 .and 400 chaniher-master.s. Com- 
monly the man has a w'ifiq and three or four chil- ! 
dren, ten years old or upwards. The wife cuts ' 
out the work for the binders, the husband does 
the knife-work, the children sew with uncommon 


rapidity. The husband »Avbcn the tvork is finished 
at «ught, goes out wdth it, though wet and cold, 
anji perhaps huiigrv— his wife and children wait- 
ing Ins return He returns sometimes, having 
sold his work at cost^nce, or not cleared 1*?. Grf. 
/for the ^ay's labour of himself and family. In 
the Avintrr, by this means, t^lie ,shopkeepeis and 
^warehouses can take the advantage of the eliaui- 
ber-m.aster, buying tlie work at their own price. 
By this means liabeid.aslie^s’ shops are supplied 
with boots, shoe,s, and slippers ; they can sell 
women’s boots at l.s. fie/, per pair; shoes, l.s*. 3(/. 
per pair; children’s, iuJ., B>d , and fliC per pair, 
j'ttinw a good p”' fil.^ba’ 'rL' bought tlTem of the 
poor chaniber-in-i'i'T i"! a'i.:o..f notis^ug, and he 
glad to sell them at any price, late ,at* night, his 
children wanting bread, and he having walked 
about for hours, in vain trying to get a f.iir jirice 
for them; thus, women and children labour as 
well as husbands and fathers, and, with their 
combined.# labours, they only obtain a miserable 
living.” • 

The labour of^the wife, and indeed the whole 
family — family w'ork, as it is called — is attended 
with the same evil to a trade, introducing a large 
supply of fresh liaiids to the labour inarlcot, mid 
so tending to glut witli workpeople each trade 
nlito wliu h they are introduced, and thus to 
inciica.se the carnal labour, and decrease the earn- 
ings of ttie Avhole. 

“ Tl',e only means of escape from the inevitable 
poverty,*'* I s.aid in the same letters, which 
sooiii.*r or later overwhelms ibosi* m connection 
with the cheap shoo tiado, seems to the woikmon 
to be by the employment of his whole family ns 
som* as his childien are able to be put to the 
tiade— and yet this onlv increases the very de- 
pres-uon thy,t lie seeks to avoi^. I give the state- 
ment of such a in.an residing in the suburbs of 
London, and woiking wath thrce*girls to help 
iiiin — • 

“ ‘ 1 have known the business,' ho said, ‘ many 
ye.ir.s, but was not biought up to it. I took it up 
bec.uise my wife's father wms in the trade, and 
taught mo. I was a weaver originally, but it is 
a bad bu.sines.s, and I have been in this trade 
.seventeen years. Then I had only my wife and 
myselt able to work. At that time my wife and 
I, by hard work, could earn 1^. a week; on the 
same woik w’c could not now earn 12s. a week. 
As soon as the children^ grew old enough the * 
lalliiig oljf m the wages compelled us fp put them 
to work one by one — as sefon as a child could 
make threads. One began to do that between 
eight pnd nine. *1 haV li.id a large family, and 
with very hard work too. We have had to lie 
on htiaw oft enough. Now, three daughters, my 
wife, and myself work together, in ehainber- 
niastering; the whole of us ma 3 ' earn, one w^eek 
with another, 28^. a week, and out of that I have 
eight to support. Out of that 28,*?. I have to pay 
for gAndery and caudles, Avhich cost mo Is. a 
w'eek the year through. #1 now make children’s 
shoes for the wholesale houses and anybody. 
About two years .ago I travelled from Thomas- 
street, Bcthnal-green, to Oxford-street, “on the 
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lla^\k.” I then positively had nothing in my in- 
side, and in llolborn I had to lean againtrt a 
house, through weakness from hunger, f t/as 
compelled, as I could sell nothing at that end of 
the town, to walk down toiWlnteciiapel at ten at 
night. I went into a shop near ]\Iile-(^nd turn-’, 
pike, and the came articles (childieifs patent 
leather shoes) that I received Si’, a dozen fui^ 
from the wholesale houses, I was compelled to 
sell to the sliopkeepcp for Gi. GrZ. This is a very 
IVequent case — very frequent — with persrtijs cir- 
cumstanced as I am, and so trade is injured and 
only soine^hard man gains by it,’ ” 

Here is the statement t/ a worker at ’*‘fancy 
cabinet” w^i'k oiTthe same .subject i 

“ The fnott on us has got large families, ^\e I 
put the childien to work as soon as we can. ]\ly 
little girl began about six, but about eight or nine j 
is the usual age.” Oh, pool little (hi ups," {tatd | 
the thep aie olllped to hcgni the. rei p minute \ 

(hep can •use their fuHjers at all.'’ “Tbe most of j 
the cabinet-makeis of the blast Ind have from live 
to six in famil}", and they aret generallj" all at 
work for them. The small masteis mostly marry 
when they are turned of 20. "k’oii se<* our trade’s 
coming to such a pas^, that unless a iu.m has , 
childieii to help hin^ lie can’t li%e at all. I'le ! 
worked more than a month, together, and 
longest night's lestJlve had has been an Ijonr rnd 
a quarter; ape, and I've been up thicc nights a 
week besides. I’ve had my children lying ill, 
and been obliged to wait ou tliem into tlie hai- 
gain. You see, we* couldn’t Inc* if it wasnV- lor 
the labour of our childien, though it makes ’em 
jtoor little things ! — old people long afore they are 
growed up.” « 

“Why, I stood at this bench,” said the ■wife, 

“ with my child, oidy ten years of aga, from font 
o'clock on Friday morning till ten minutes pa-t 
seven m the*cNening, without a bit to eat or 
drink. I never sat down a‘niiiuite from the 
time I began till 1 finished my woik, and tlien I 
went out to sell what I had done. 1 walked all 
the way from K'‘re [Shoreditch] down to the 
Lowther Arcade, to get rid of the articles.” 
Ileie she hinst out in a violent jlood (>f tcins, 
saping, “Oh, st>, ‘it is haul to be obliged to la- 
bour fiovi morning till night as we do, all of as, 
little ones and all, and pet not be able to lire bp 
it either." 

“ And yon see the v/orst of it is, this lieic 
children’s ivbour is, of such i.ilue noi< in our 
trade, that there ’s more brought into the business 
ever5' year, so that it’s realij’- for all the woild 
like ‘bleeding slaves. mthoii! my childien I 
don’t know how we should he able to get along ” 

“ There ’s that little thing,” said the man, pointing 
to the girl ten years of age before alluded to, as 
she sat at the edge of the bed, “ why she works 
regul.irly every dty from six m the morning till 
ten at night. She never goes to school.^ We 
can’t spare her. There ’s schools enough about 
here for a penny a week, but we could not afford 
to Veep her without working. If I ’d ten more 
children I should be obliged to employ them all 
the same way, and there ’s hundreds and tliou- 


sands of children no?v slaving at this business. 

There’s the M 'a; thyr ha\e a family o( 

eigh^, and the youngest to /le oldest of all works 
at the bench ; and the (fidest ain’t fourteen. I ’m 
8urc» of the 2.500 small masters in Ihe cabinet. 
Iine,'^you may saffly say that 20p0 of them, at 
the^very least, h^i'from five to si<hn family, and, 
that's upwards of 12,000 children that's been 
put to* the tiadg since has conic down. | 

Twenty years ago I don’t thyik there was a child J 
at work in our business ; and I am sure there is j 
not a .small inasterfio^v whose whole family doesn’t j 
assist hinif I3iit tvhat I want to know is, what’s | 
to become of the 12,C)00 chldren when they ’re i 
g 4 jpwed up, and come regular into the trade '! 
Here are all my yjuVg ones growing up without 
being taught anything bu^ a business that I know 
they must starve at, ’ * 

Jn answer to my inquiry as to what dependence 
he had in case of sickness, “ Oh, bless you,” he 
said, “there’s nothing but the parish for us. I 
did belong to a Beiieht Society about four years 
ago, but 1 couldn’t keep up my payments any 
longer. I was in the society above fi^e-and- 
tvventy year, .and then was obliged tff leave if 
alter all. I don’t know of one as belongs to 
?in\ Fiieiidly Society, ancf I don’t think there ... 
a man as can afford it in our ti.ade now. They 
must all go to the workhouse when they ’re sick 
old.” 

The following is from a journeyman tailor, con- 
cerning the employment of women iii his trade 
” When 1 fir^t heg.m working at this branch, 
there were but very lew fcanales employed m it • a 
•Tew white waisti oats were given oVt to tliem, under 
the idea that womeii would make them elc.iiier than 
men— and so indeed they con. Hut since the hist 
five \ears th(‘ sweateia l^ave employed females 
upon cloth, silk, and satin waistcoats a^,well, and 
before that time the idea of a woman making a 
cloth waistcoat would have been scouted, iiut 
since the increase of the pulling and the swe.itfiig 
syst('in, masters .and sweaters have sought every- 
wluTe for such hands as would do the work below 
the regular ones. Hence the wile li.as been made 
to compete with the hiishaml, and the daughter 
witli the wife thej^all learn the waistcoat busi- 
ness, *.and must .ill get a living. It the man will 
not reduce the price of his labour to that of the 
fem.ale, why Ifv mu'-t remain unemjdoyed ; and if 
the lulf grown woman will not take the work at 
the saiiK' j)iice as the. 3 'ouiig giil, why she must 
rem.im without any. The female hands, I can 
confideutlj^ state, have been sought out and intro- 
duced to the business by the sweaters, from a 
desire on their part continually to ferret out hands 
\vlio*will do the work cheaper thaif' others. The 
effect that this continual reduction has had upon 
me 13 this ; Before the year 1844 I could live com- 
fortably, .and keep my wife and children [I h.ad 
five in family) by my own labour. My wile then 
attended to her domestic and family duties ; but 
since that time, owing to the reduction in prices, 
she has been compelled to resort to her needle, as 
well .as myself, for her living.” [On the table 
was a bundle of crape and bombazine ready to be 
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made up into a dress.] I cannot aiford now to 
let her remain idle’^^that is^, if I wish to live, and 
keep iny children out of^ the streets, and pdy my 
wa 3 \ My wife’s earnings are, upon an average, 
’8.'?. per wejk. She makos^ dresses. I !bever 
would teach \er to make \vliistc()ats, because I‘ 
knew the introduction of foinXh^ hands had been 
the ruin of my trade. With the labour bf myself 
and wife now I can only earn* 32.?. a week, and 
six years ago I couH make my 36.s. lf*I had a 
daughter I should be obliged to make her work 
as well, and then probably, ■^j^ith th^ labour of 
the three of us, we could make up at the week’s 
end as much money* ns, up to 1844, I could get 
by my own single bands. My wife, since fhe 
took to dressmaking, has becdiine sickly from over- 
exertion. Her work,* and her domestic and 
lamil^' duties altogether, are too much for her. 
Last night I was up all night witii her, and was 
compelled to tall in a female to attend her as well. 
The over-exertion now necessary for us to main- 
tain a decent appearance, has so ruined her con- 
stitution that she is not the same woman as she 
Avas. InJ^act, ill as she is, she has been compelled 
*to rise from her bed to hnish a mourning-dress 
against time, and I mjiself have been obliged to 
gi\e her a helping-hand, and turn to at women’s 
work in the same manner as the women are 
turning to at men’s work.” 

“ The cause of the seiious dccrea?jp in our 
trade,” said another tailor to me, ‘^is the tunploy- 
nient given to workmen at their own homes ; or, 
in other words, to the ‘ sweaters.’ The sweater 
is the greatest e’^il to us ; as the sweating systeni 
increases the number of hands to an almost iii- 
ci edible extent — t^ives, sons, daughters, and 
extra women, all working ‘ long days ’ — that is, 
labouring from sixteen Ao eighteen hours per day, 
and Sun fcys as well. I date the decrease in 
the Avages of tin* woikmaii from the introduction 
of^ piece-woik and gniiig out garments to be 
made olf the premises of the ina.ster , for the eifect 
of this was, that the workman making the gar- 
ment, knowing that the master could not tell 
Avliom he got to do liis work for him, employ^ed 
women and children to help linn, and paid them 
little or nothing for their labour. This was the 
beginning of the sweating system. The workmen 
gradually became transloimed froip journeymen 
into * middlemen,’ living bj" the labour of^otlicrs. ; 
Employers soon began to find that the^r could get 
garments made at a less sum than the regular 
price, and those tradesmen who were anxious to 
force their trade, by undenscdliiig their more 
honourable neighbours, readily availed themselves 
of this means of obtaining cheap labour. #Tlie 
consequence t^as, that the sweater sought out 
where he could get the work done the cheapest, 
and so introduced a fresli stock of hands into the 
trade. Female labour, of course, could be had 
cheaper than male, and the SAveater readily 
availed himself of the services of Avomen on that 
account. Hence the males Avho had formerly 
been employ^ed upon the garments Avere thrown 
out of work by the females, and obliged to remain 
unemployed, unless they Avould reduce the price 


of their Avork to that of the women. It cannot, 
the»efore, be said that the reduction of prices 
oi^ginally arose from there having been more 
workmen than there lAvas Avork for them to do. 
There Avas no supCTabundance of hands until 
female ^abour was generally introduced — and 
even if the Avorkmen had increased 25 per cent, 
more than what they were twenty years back, still 
that extra number of hands would be required now 
to nia]fe the same number* of garments, owing to 
the <rork put into each article 'being at least one- 
fourth more than formerly. So far from the trade 
beiii^OATr-stockcd Avith male hands, if the work 
Avere confined to the tuen or th» mayors’ premises, 
there Avould not be sufficient han^Sito do the 
Avholc.” 

According to the last Census (1841, Gf.B.), 
out of a }K)pulatioij of 18,720,000 the proportions 
of the people occupied and unoccupied were as 
follows:— 

Occupied . 7,800,000 

Unoccupied (including Avomen 
and children) , . . . 10,920,000 

Of those who Averc occupied the following were 
the proportions : — 

Engaged in productive employ- 

•tuents * 5,350,000 

Engaged in non-productive em- 
ployments .... 2,450,000 

Of th»Qse who Avere engaged in productive em- 
ployments, the proportion round numbers) 
ran^s lollow.s* — 

Men ..... 3,785,000 

\Vomeii ..... C(>0,00() 

Hoys and girls . ^ . . 905,000 

Here, then, we find neark> one-fifth, or 20 per 
cent , of our producers to be boys and girls, and 
upwards of 10 per cent, to be Avonfen. Such Avas 
the state of things m 1841. In order to judge of 
the possible and probable condition of the labour 
market of the country, if this introduction of 
women and children into tbe ranks of the 
labourers be persisted in, let us see what were 
the pioportions of the 10,920,000 men, women, 
and children who ten years ago still remained 
unoccupied among us. The latio Avas as follows: — 

Men .... 275,000 

' Women .... 3,570,000 

Boa'S and gills . * . . 7,0^5,000 

Here the unoccupied men *are about 5 per cent, 
of the whole, the children nearly two-thiidr^ and 
the wiA'es about bne-ti^ird. Now it appears that 
out of say 19,000,000 people, 8,000,000 were, in 
1841, occupied, and by far the greater number, 
11.000,000, unoccupied. 

Who were the remaining eleven millions, and 
Avhat AV'en; thej' doing‘s They^, of course, con- 
sisted principally of the unemployed wives and 
childiln of the eight millions of people before 
specified, three millions ai#d a half of the number 

» 

* I have here included those engaged in ‘Trade and 
Comnieree, and employert. as well as the employed 
among the prucU(cet s. 
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being females of twenty yeats of nge and upwards, 
and seven millions being children of both seires 
under twenty. Of these children, four millioif}, 
according to the age abstract,” were under ten 
years, so that we may fairljf assume that, at the 
time of taking the la'Jt census, there w^‘e very 
nearly seven millims 'ivives and childiAen of a 
workable aae sUll unoempied. Let us suppose, 
then, that these seven millions of people are brought 
in competition with the five million producers. 
What IS to be the consequence'^ If the hijiour 
market be overstocked at present with only five 
•millions of , people working for the support of 
nineteen millions (]^ speak acaording to the Census 
of 1811), wniit would it he if another seven 
millions weVe* to be dragged into it"* And if 
wages are low now, and employment is preca- 
rious on account of this, w^hat will not both work 
and pay sink to wlicn tlie number is again in- 
creased, and the people clainounng for employment 
are at least treble what they are at present 'i' When 
the wife has been taught to compete for work with 
the husband, and son and daughter to undersell 
their own father, what will bo the state of mu- 
labour market then't 

But the labour of# wives, and children, and^ 
apprentices, is not the only means of glutting a 
particular trade with hands. There is Aiiotlfer 
system becoming every day more popular with our 
enterprising tradesmen, and this is the i)upi>ttation 
of foreign labourers.^ In the cheap tailoring this 
13 made a regular plactico. Cheap labour is r<^u- 
laily imported, not only from Ireland (the wives 
of sweateis making visits to the Emerald Isle for 
the express purpose), hut small armies of woiklng 
tailors, ready to receive •the lowest pittance, arc 
continually being shipped into tins country. That 
this is no exaggeration let the following state- 
ment prove:-— 

“ I am a native of Pesth, having left Hungary 
about eight years ago. By the custom of the 
country 1 was compelled to travel three years in | 
foreign parts, befewe I could settle in my native 
place. I went to Paris, after travelling about in 
the different countries of Hermany. 1 stayed in 
Paris about two years. My father’s wish was 
that I should visit England, and I came to London 
111 June, 1847. I first worked for a We.st end show 
shop— not dacrtlg for them — but through the 
person who is their middleman getting work done 
at what latA he could for tiie firm, and dbtdining 
the prices they allowed for making the garments. 

I onJe worked four days. and ^a half for him, 
finding my own trimmings, t*!lcc., for 9^-. For this 
my employer would receive 12s. 6d. He then 
employed 190 hands; he has eraploj-ed 300. 
Many of those so employed set their wives, 
children, and others to work, some employing as 
many as five haifils this way. The middleman 
keeps his carriage, and will give fifty guineas for 
a horse. I became unable to work from a pain 
ni yiy back, from long sitting at my occupation. 
The doctor told me not to sit much, and so, as a 
countrymim of mine was doing the same, I em- 
ployed hands, making the best I could of their 


labour. I have now fo^l^ young women (all Irish 
girls) so employed. Last week one of them re- 
ceive!^ 4s., another 4^. 2d,f th^ other two 5s. each. 
They find their board rfnd lodging, but I find 

I them * place to work in, a small room, the rent of . 
'.whicn I share with|another tailor, jvlio works on 
his dwn accountj^r^ There are not^o many Jews 
come over from Hungary or Germany as from 
Poland. • The law,of travelling three years brings 
over m*any, but not more thai^. it* did. The revo- 
lutions have brought numbers this year and last. 
They are Jew tiii4orii flying fiom Russian and 
Prussian Poland to^void the conscription. I never 
knew any of these Jevys go#back again. Theie 
■is q- constant communication among the Jens, and 
when their friends \n Poland, and other places, 
learn they are safe in Engiancl, and in ivork and 
out of trouble, they come over loo. f worked as a 
journeyman in Pesth, and got 2s. Gd. a %Leek, my 
hoard and washing, and lodging, for my labovi . 
We lived well, everything being so cheap. The 
.Tews come lu the greatest number about Easter. 
They- tiy to work their way here, most of them. 
Some save money here, but the;^ never go back, 
if they leave England it is to go to Amefica.” * 

The labour market of a particular place, how- 
i‘V<'r. comes to be overstocked with hands, not 
only from the introduction of an inordinate number 
of apprentices and women and children into the 
trade, as ^ell as the importation of woikmeii from 
abroad, but the same effect is produced by the 
migration of count) y labourers to toicns. TIuh, 
as I have before said, is specially the case in tlie 
printer’s and carpenter’s trades, Vbere the cheap 
provincial wosrk is executed chiefly by apprentices, 
who, when their time is up, flock to the principal 
towns, in the hopes of getting better wages than can 
be obtained in tlie country, owing to the ^prevalence 
of the apprentice system of woik in tliose parts 
The London carpenters snller greatly from nXiiit 
are called ‘improvers,” who come up to tovvn^lo 
get perfected in their art, and work for little or no 
wages. The work of some of the large houses is ex- 
ecuted mainly in this way; that of Mr. Myers was, 
for instance, against whom the men lately struck. 

But the unskille(}| labour of towns suffers far 
more^haii the skilled from the above cause. 

The employment of unskilled labourers in 
towns is beiif^ •constantly rendered more casual 
by the ’migrations from the country parts. The 
peasants, owing to the insufficiency of thcMr 
wages, and the wretchedness of their dwellings 
and diet, in Wilts, Somerset, Dorset, and else- 
where, leave their native places without regret, 
and swell the sum of unskilled labour in towns. 
This is shown by the increase of « population far 
beyond the excess of births over deaths in those 
counties where there are large manufacturing or 
commercial towns ; whilst in purely agricultural 
counties the increase of population does not keep 
pace with the excess of births. “ Thus in Lan- 
cashire,” writes Mr. Thornton, in his work on 
Over-Population, ** the increase of the population 
in the ten years ending in 1841, was 330,210, 
and in Cheshire, 60,919 ; whilst the excess of 
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births was only 150,150 in the former, and 
28,000 in the lattei^ In particular towns the 
contrast is still more striking. In Liverpool r^nd 
Bristol the annual dcathi actually cvcced the 
births, so that those towns are only saved fiipm 
depopulation by^their rural reti^dts, yet the lirst 
incicased the number ot its bitants in trn 
years by more than one-thud, and the other by 
more than one-sixth. In ]M«inchf«t('r, tlie atiniial 
excess of births cmiM ,only have added l!),'390 
to the population between 1831 and 1841; the 
actual increase was 68,375. fl'ht number of enii- 
^:;ants (immigrants) into Birming^iain, difring the 
s ime period, may, in the Bai«e way, be estimated 
at 40,000 ; into Li'eds, at ^^000 ; into the nic% 
tropolis, at 130,000. On thf other hand, m 
Dorset, Somerset, and Devon, the actual addition 
to the population, in tlie same decennial period, 
was only 15,491, 81,802, and 39,253 respecti\ cly , 
although the ext;ess of births over deaths in the 
same counties was about 2(t,000, 38,600, and 
48,700.” 

The uifskilled labour inaiket suffers, again, fiom 
the depression ot '^Imo.st aiij’’ branch of skilled 
Intiour ; for whatever branch ot labour be de- 
pressed, and men .so be (^(‘juived of a sufficiency 
of employment, one especial lesiilt ensue.s — the 
unskilled Inboiu: maiket is glutted. The skilled 
labourer, a tailor, for mstance, may be drnen to 
woik for the wretched pittance of an East end [ 


slop- tailor, but he cannoL“ turn his hand” to any 
otheJ description of skilled labour, lie cannot 
say,|'‘ I will iflake billiard-tables, or book cases, 
or boots, or razors;” so that there is no resource 
for linn but m unskille(i labour. The Spitalhelds 
A^^eavers lyive often sfiiight dock labour , the 
} of \he same locality, w^o.vi bobbins we 
ofice in great demand by the silk-winders, and 
for the fringes of npholsteiere, have done the 
same ; and m this way tlijf increase of casual 
lahour ihcreases the poverty of the poor, and so 
tends directly to the increase of pauperism. 

Wo liave now seen v^hat a vast number of sur- 
plus labouiers may be produced 'fiy iS4 extension 
of tune, rate, or mode ot working, as.wdll as by 
the increase of the hands, by other means than 
by Ihc iia'i etiRc of the themsdu's. If, liow- 

c\cT, we are iritieasing our workms at a greater 
r.ite than we are increasing the means of woik, 
the excess ‘of woilwinen must, of coiiise, remain 
unemployed. Ibit fire we doing this.^ 

Let u.s test tliovuatter on the surest data. In 
the first instance h't ns e.stiniate the increase of 
})opulation, both according to the calculations ot 
the late Mr. liiekman and the returns ot the seve- 
i.il censuses. Tlie first c(*nsiis^ 1 may obstu've, was 
tiTken m 1801, and has been regularly coiitmiied 
at intervals of ten years. The t.ible fiist given 
refers to the population of England and Wales: — 


INCREASE IN THE rOPULATION OF EI^'GLAND AND WALES. 
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* The amount of the po]>u1atioii fro’j[i :<>70 to IT.W, as f popolation at the decennial term, as here gi\en, 
here given, is copietlfroin llickinan’s tables, as published is tin* amended ealtulaiion of the Ilcgistrar-Gcifcral, a, 
by the Rcgistrar-Gent ral. given in the new eensiis tables* 
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INCREASE IN THE ROrULATION OF SCOTLAND. 
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* From returns furnished bv the clergy. I f The returns here cited are copied from those given 

I by the Registiar-Goncral m the new census. 
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IMCllEARE IN TIIE^rorULATION OF InlaAND. 
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obtninc'd thnm^h an inquiry lustitntt (1 hj I 
lh(' Irish Housp (if l.ords. * j 

'The popul.if KJii IroiT) 1 7d!i is ostinuitcil fn»ni the. 1 
“ ht'.irth mom'} ” u turns. | 

INCREASE IN THE rORCLATIoN 
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26,709,456 
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' Nowenham’s Impiny into tho Popwlatiou of Ireland. 
'I Kstiinate from incomplete eensus. 

“ I'list lompletc lensns. 


OF TTTE UNITED Kl^^GDOM. 


1 Animal 

1 ln« tease 
! per Cent. 


! * < 


CTI I' I CO 




Diseardinp;, tlien, all <on)pctural resnlts, and ;nl 
lienn'.i solely to tlie letuins of tlie tensose^. v\(> 
find tliat, .iceoidiii'T to tin* olfitial iiuinlxu inijs of 
llie jieople lln da Inif/doui, the inereast'd 

late of population* IS, in louiid numhers, Dl pei 
cent, every t^n 3 ears ; that is to say, wiiere IdU 
jx'isoris w'eie Inino' in tin* United i'vine(lom in 
iSil, tiioie ari' KlO liMiiii tP the ]ii(>'sent }('ai 
oi ISnU The aveiap^e increase in hhieland and 
Wales lor the last hO years ina3\ lio\ve\ei, he 
s.iul to he 1 .■) per cent per anmim, the ytopulition 
liavin^ doubled itself duiiu>f tluit peiiod. 

JIow, then, does this late o{ niciease amoiur th(‘ 
people, and consi'queiitly the lahoiireis andaitizans 
ot the country, conespond with th(‘ late ol in- 
crease in the prodintion of commodities, or, in 
jilain Eitylish, the means of emnlojnnent'^ Tins 
IS the inai^i inqniyy * ^ 

Th(' only means ifl determining the total amount 
of commodities pioduced, and conse(]uently the 
ciiiantitv of work done in^he cirintry, isfiom otli- 
cial returns, suhmitti'd to tlu' I'ar'iiaim nt and the 
jiiihlic as part oi the “leyenue” of the kingdom 
These affoid a hioad and aei urate basis loi the 
lUHessnry st.itistli s , and to ijet rid ol an}’ specu- 
lating or calculating on the subject, I will coniine 
my notice to such comraoditu’s ; giving, lunvi'ver, 
further information hearing on the suhjAt, hut 
still derived froiii ofly'ial sources, so that there 
mil}-- he no doubt on the matter The lacts in 
connection with this part of the subject are ex- 
hibited in the table given in the next page. 


The nia|.)uty of the nrti(l<<i there spiaified 
.siijipiv th(‘ elements of traile and nianiifaeture in 
luniishing the materials of oiii clothing, in all its 
.ijipli.iiK es ol del ency, comfort, and luxut}'. The 
t.ihle lehitea, inoieov er,*^to our commerce' with 
other couiitiies — to the ships whuh linu profitahle 
employmi'ut, and give such eiirployment to*, our 
people, in the aggi eqate I oiutueici' ot tin* nal^oii. 
ITiider almost every liead, it will be seen, thi' in- 
crease 111 the means of labour has been mori* exteii- 
siv'e than has the niciease in the nnmber of la- 
bouiers; in some instances the dilleience is wide 
indeed. 

'I^hi' anneal rati' of increase among the popula- 
tion has heen ’b per cent. From ]8')1 to 1841 the 
population <)l»tly' kingdom at the outside c.innot he 
said t^>i have douhled itsi'lf. Yet the productions 
in cotton goods ?rc?c vol /css’ tlxLtt. (111 fnnrs 
i?i US.il d/<ni, I it, iSOl. I’he incroase m the use of 
wool liom 18111 to IS.")! was more than sixfold; 
thatof the yiopulatioii, I may repeat, iio/ twofold, in 
hrciitii jeais (1831 to 1851) the hides were more 
thar douhled in amount as a mean^a of ]>rodnctinn , 
in Jift/f years tlie population has not increased to 
the same amount. Can anj' one, then, contend 
th.it the lahounng population has exti'iided itsell 
at a grc'ater rate than the means of labour, or 
tliat the vast mass of surplus labour throughout 
the’ country is owing to the working classes having 
increased more rapidly than the means of employ- 
ing them % 

Thus, it is evident, that the means of labour 
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htne incroased at a iVfore rapid pace tlian tlio 
laL^airiiij!^ population. But the increase in“pio- 
pelly” of the country, in that Avhich is sniuetin'.i's 
calli'd the “staple” prr)])oity, hi'iiif; the as^uri'd 
possessions of the clai-Jf of proprietojs or capitalists, 
'as well ;ia3 in the profits, prove that, it tli<' 
lahoiiiers of the eomitry ha\e biN'ii hungc'riiif; ioi 
w.uit of eiuplovinent, at least the wealth of tta- 
natnm li.is kejit pace with the increase of tiie jteopli', 
Avhil(‘ tile jtiofits of tiiide hrfie exceeded it. 


A:^5u!^•T i)F Tint IbiopEiiTY AXD Incomk 


\ 

\'ear. 

ISJo 
iSfli 
IMI 
J nc lease 


Ok CAT jiuiTAIN. 

]'i lUiertv assessed 
to l’i(nieit\-t. H 

9o/jr>().ooo 

38 per cent. 


Annual Profit-, 
ol 'I'nule. 

G0,000,0l>') 




Aiinu.d rate of in- } ^ 

creise * i' ^ ^ percent. l-7})ercent. 

H('ie, tlien, w^ (iiid. that the property assessed 
to the pioperty tax has increased 33/230,1)00/'. in 
27 vc.us, fiom 1813 to 1812, or upwaids ot 
l,0()t),0(iO/ stellular H ye.ir , tins is at the rate I'f 
1 7 ])er cent cneiy ye.ii, uheK'us the jiopulatioii 
OieatlJnt.iin has iiiereaseif ,\tthe rale of only 1 ! 
per, cent, per aunuiii. Hut the ainomit of ass/'s.s- 
iiHUit undt'i the pioperty tax, it sliould he l) 0 !ii'‘ 
111 mind, does not lejnesmit the full \iilne of tlie 
possession's, so that .iinoiiL’ tins el.iss of piopnetois 
theie IS fai euMtiu wealth tliiOi the nduiiis sliow. 

As lei^atids tlie ainuial juiilits of tiade, the ni- 
cKMse l)(*tweeii the yeans 1813 and 1814 has hei ii 
23.<l(M),0(jti/. Ill 2U }eaiM. Tins is ,it tlu‘ nite of 
1 7 pel cent, per aiinuiii. ynd the annual iinnea^'' 
in the po[)uIatioii of (Oeat JJnt.iiii is only 1'4 pei 
lent. Jliit the ainoiint of the j/rofits of tiade is 
iiixpio itienahly trieat/i than apjieaij in tlie finan- 
cial t.ihles of the fevmnu' of tlu' couiifty eomse- 
<iuentlv th(‘r<> IS fi nro<it('i iiieu' ise of wraltli o\(‘i 
population tlhiTi th(' h^anes iinlieate. 

'J’lie aho\e returns siiow the following results •- - 


Jin reas ■ 
jx r Cent 
in*r Am /. 

Ropnlation of the United Kingdom . 1) 

Ihoduetioiis fio’u . . . .21 to 3 

Exports ..... 11 

Impoits ... . . • 3 

Shipjniig entering Ports * . . H “ 

Fropi rty'** . . . , . • 17 

Rrohts of tiade . . . , 17 

Far, vmy far inde'nl^ then, lie^-nml the inc#ease 
of the populatimi, lias ^een the nicre.LSe of the 
WAxilth and work of the country. 

And now', after this imposing array of w'oalth, 
let us eontemfilete the lever'-e of tlie pietuie : let 
ns iiKjinie if, wdnle W(' ha\e hein increasing in 
Jichesand prodncdions far niort* rapidly than v e 
ha\e l^eu increasing in ]M'(^ple and producers — let 
us impiire, I say, if we have been numerically in- 
creasing also in the sad Mng lists of paupers and 
criminals, lias our progress in poverty and crime 
bt‘en “ join-i pasxttR or been more than commen- 
surate in the rapidity of its strides'* 
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TABLK RIIO'WING*THE NUMBER QF BAUl’ERS IN ENGL^AND AND WALES." 
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Here, then, Ave liave an intri'ase of per cent 
in less tlian ten years, though tlie inciease ot the 
population of England and Wales, in the same 
time, w.is hut 13 pt^r cent ; and let it he reinein- 
hered that tlie increase of upivaids of CGlS'HX) pau- 
pers, in nine years, has accrued sVneo the Now Ihioi 
L.iw has been in what may hi consider'd full 
Avorking ; a kiAv Avhicli many Aveie confident AA'ould 


I result in a diminution of pauperism, and which cer" 
j tainly cannot be charged with olfAang the least 
encouragement to it. Still in years, our pos ei ty 
inereases while our wealth increases, and our pau- 
pers grow nearly four times as quick a.s our people, 
Avhde the profits on tiade nearly double themselves 
in little more than a (juaitor of a century. 

We now come to the records^of criniinality . — 


TABLE SHOWING THE INCIlEASE IN THE NUMBER OF CRIMINALS IN 
• ENGLAND AND WA.LES FROM 180r>-]85(b * 
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1821 

1831 
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i7,811 J 

5509 1 
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Fiom theseVesults— and siu^i figiiies are facts, 
and theiefore stubborn tilings — the peo])Ie cannot 
be SiUd to hiiA e increased bcAmnd tiie Avealth or 
the means of employing tliem, for it is evident 
that ICC ian cast’ tn jxuotj/ and crime as ftc 'ni- 
cieasc ni weafth, and uu hoik far bc'/ond ovr 


" The ofluial veliirns as to the number of ]),nipcrs arc 
mnst infonij>Ii le and unsat'sf.u tory. In the loth anniiai 
llcport of tiu' Toor I aw ('<)mnll^'.loners, j», 4110 (11144), 
a table is printed which is said to fpvc the returns from 
the earliest penoil tor wliuh authenlu* raih.imentary 
doeumerlts liave hoen leeened.and this sets forth the 
* number of paupers in Knglaml and Wales, for the oititc 
tivdvc mnndis in tliexeais Iftoa, IKld, 1814, and llJl.'., then 
comes a long interval txf “ no returns," ami after IICIO we 
have the nuinbeis for only tfinc tnnnOiA in each A'cni , 
frorn,1840 u{) to J{t4d; in the first annual Iteport (18U)) 
these ret unit, for one ejuarter W eacli,year are continued 
uptoJ848; and then we tice tlie returns for only two 
days in each year, the Jst of July and the 1st of J.inuarv, 
so that to come to any eoiielusion amid so much ineou- 
Mstency is utterly impossible. Tlie numbers aboyc given 
would nave been continued to the iircseni period, could 
any comjianson haAcbecn instituted. Tlie nunibcTAfor 
the periods (not abo\e given' are— 


180:1 

i8i;i 

1814 

1815 

184'J {1st Jan) 
(IstJuly) 
1850 (1st Jan ) 
>. (IstJuly) 
18.51 (IstJan.) 


I,04fb71f> ) 
1 ,4ll(i,0().5 J 
1 ,4('ll,57h j 
l,:il8,85l 
940,851 
«4t;.J/fl8 
889,8.10 
7!W),;iI8 
829,440 


Number of paupers £or the 
entire twelve mourns. 


Number of paupers for two 
separate days in each year. 


HU rcasc in. numbers. The above are the bare facts 
of the country' — it is for the reader to exjtmm 
them as lie pleases. ^ 

As yet Ave have dealt Avith those causes of 
casual labour only Avhicb may induce a suiplusage 
ol labourers Avithout any deema^e takiiuj 'i>lacc xn, 
the tfnnnlii)f of muf We Jiave seen, first, hoAv 
the dumber of the unemployed may be increased 
either by altering the hours, rate, or mode of 
Avorkiiig, or (•Isa by changing the term of luring, 
and tins while the number of Ifiboiirers rmnains 
the same ; and, secondly, avo liave seen hoAV the 
same results may ensue from increasing the num- 
ber of labourers, Avbile the conditions of working 
ind hiiing are iinalteied. Under botfi these 
cncutnst.uices, liowever, the actual quantity of 
Avurk to be done in the country has-been sujiposed 
to undergo no change whatever ; and at present 
we have to point out not only how the amount of 
surplus, and, consequently, of casual labour, in 
the kingdom, may be increased by a decrease of 
the wo)l, but also liow the Avork itself may be 
made to decrease. To knoAV the causes of the 
one we must ascertain the antecedents of the 
other. What, then, are the circumstances in- 
ducing a decrease in the quantity of work? and. 
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consequently, -what the circifinstances inducing an 
increase in the amount ot surplus and casual 
labour ** ^ 

In the first place we may induce a large 
Tiinount of casual labour in jHirtirnlar dislijcts, 
not by decreasqip the gross quantity of work re- 
quired by the country, but by .qierely shilling 
the work into new quartets, and so decreasing 
the quantity in the ordinary Uicalities. * “ The 
west of England,’' A ^ays Mr. Dodd, in hi's ac- 
count of the textile manufactures of Great Britain, 
was formerly, and contwii.jd to be till a 
comparatively leceiit period, till* most •import.int 
clotliiiig district in» Eiif^hind. The changes 
Avhieh the woollen inanula{ ture, as respects b:^h 
localization and mode of maiiageinent, has been 
and IS now undergoiuig, aie veiy reinaikabie 
Some yeais ago the ‘ west of JCngland cloths’ 
were the test of excellence in this nuiniifat- 
ture ; wlnle the ])roductH)nH of Yorkshire weie 
deemed of a coarser and cheaper chaiacter. At 
present, although the wi'stcu'ii counties have not 
deteriorated in tlieir piodiut, the Wisst Riding of 
Yorkshire has mtyje giant strides, hy which equal 
Ikiil in'** every dejiartmeiit has been attained , 
while the coramerci.il advantages lesulting from 
coal-mines, from water-powei, fiom tanals and 
lailroads, and liom vu image to the (aistein port of 
Hull and tlie western poit of Listapool, give to 
the AYest Riding a power winch Gloiicestei shire 
and Somersetshiic cannot e(|u<ik Tife steam- 
engine, too, and various imichines for facilitating 
some of the inanufactuiing pioccsses, have been 
more readily introduced into the loimcr than into 
the latter; a c/rcumstaiice which, even without 
reference to other points j)f comparison, i» sufh- 
cient to account for much of the leceiit advance in 
the north.” ^ 

Of hit' jyears tlie products of many of the west 
of J(ngland clothing distiicts have consideiahly 
dfJlined, Shepton Mallet, Fiomeaiid Trowbridge, 
fo^ instance, winch were at one time the seats ol a 
tlourbhiijg manufacture for cloth, have now but 
little employ meiit for the woikmen iii those parts; 
and so with other towns. At several places ni 
Wiltshire, Somersetshire, and Gloucestershire, 
and others of the wcstenivicounties,” says Mr. 
Thornton, most of the cottagers, iifty yca.% ago, 
were weavers, whose chief dependence was their 
looms, though they worked m tbe field at harvest 
time and other busy seasons. Ry so doing they 
kept down the wages of agricultural labourers, 
who had no other employment ; and now that 
they have themselves become dependent upon 
agriculture, in consequence ot the removal of the 
woollen manufacture from the cottage to the 
factory” [as nvell as to the north of Eu^andJ, j 
“these reduced wages have become tlieii own 
portion also;” or, m otlier words, since the 
shitting of the wmollen manufacture in these 
parts, the quantity of casual labour m the 
cultivation of the land lias been augmented. 

Tlie same effect takes place, of course, if the 
work be shifted to the Continent, instead of 
meiely to another part of our own country. This 
has been the main cause of the misery of the 


stravv-plaitcrs of Ruckluigliamshire and Bedford- 
shire. “During the last war,” says the aulhof 
before quoted, “ there were examples of vvonu 
(the wives and children of labouring men) earning 
as much as 22.?. a y:cek. The profits of this 
Employ nmnt have beo(i so much reduced by the 
competition of Leghorn liats and bonnets, that a 
’fetiaw-plaiter cannot e.irii much more tlnvii 2?. (k/. 
in the week.” * 

But tile work of ])ai ticuj.ir localities may not 
only (Dcrease, and the c.isu.il labour, in those 
parts, inciease in the same propoition, by shifting 
It to ither localities (either at home or abroaii), 
even wliile the gi oss^ qiiaiitit}’^ ol work required 
by the nation ri'inains the same ,*lmt,^he quantity 
of work may he less than oidinary at^u partienUu 
t/hw, even while the same gross tjuanLity annually 
required uiicleigoes no change. This is tlie case 
111 those periodical gduts winch aii»e fiom over- 
juoduction, in tlie cotton and other trades. The 
inanufaet’irors, in such cases, have been increasing 
the supplies at a Coo rafud late in proportion to 
tlu“ demand ot t|^e maikets, so that, though tlu'K' 
lie no decrease in the lequuemeiits ot the country, 
tluu’e uliimatcly accrues such a siiiplus of conimo- 
ditie.s beyond the wants and iiK'ans of the people, 
that the manufactUKU s are compelled to stop pio- 
*(fucing luitii such time as tlu* regular dmnand 
c.irvies (df tin' extra supply And during all tins 
time either th(‘ laboureis liave to work half time 
at halt-p^i^, or else they arc thrown oi4 of employ- 
ment altogether. 

Tjms tar we have ])roceed('d in the assumption 
tliat the actual quantity of vvoik lequired by tlu* 
nation docs not dcocase in the Oij(j) eyatc, hat onlt/ 
in particular jdaces or at jnniicalat iinics, owing 
to a greater quantity th;ni usual being done m 
other places or at other tiines^**. We liave still to 
consider what are the ciicuinstiinces winch tend to 
diminish the i/ross ipuinttlij oj mu) fc 'icqaircd h>/ 
the coauli )/. To tinderst.nul these wc must know 
the conditions on which all work depends ; these 
arc simply the conditions of dcrn.ind and supply, 
and hence to know what it is that regukites the 
demand for commodities, and wliat it is that regu- 
kites the su})ply of them, is also to know wluit it is 
that regukites the quantity of work required by 
the nation. 

Let me begin w'^itli the decrease of woik arising 
from a dcnuf'ie of the demand for cwt^iin com- 
modities. This decreasg^ of demand may proceed* 
from oin ot tlirei' causes. - , 

1. An increase of cost.* 

2 A change of taste or fashion. ^ 

3. A changli of fwciimstanci'^. 

The 'ninca-e of may be brought about 

either by an increase in the exfn'ii^c ot production 
or by a tax laid upon the article, as in the case 
of hair-powder, before quoted. Of the cha7i<jc 
of taste Ol fashion, as a meamj of decreasing the 

*■ tf miglu .at first appe.a/ that, when the work i.s 
sluftcd to tlir Continent, tJure would be a proportionate 
dfcrcMsc- ot tlie aggn'gate (pftmtity at home, but a little 
reflection will teaeli us ih.it the foreigners must#take 
something from us m caihanf^'n for their work, and so 
increase the (luantity of our work m certain respects ns 
much as they depress it in others. 
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dym.iud fi.r a certain JK’ticle of manufacture, 
and, consequently, of a particular form of labttar, 
many instances have already been given ; to tht se 
tlie following may be added : — In Dorsetsliire,” 
says Mr. Thornton, “the iltaking of wiie shut- 
buttons (now in a gu'.it inoasiue sMper|eded bv 
the use ol inoth*i-oi-pe.nl) once cnqilojed great 
numbers of women and <hildicn.” So it has been*| 
with the m.inuf.ioture ot metal coat buttons; the 
change to silk has impovensbed hundreds. 

The decrease of woik arising liom a of 

b may be seen in the lluctmitions oi 
be non tpide, in the railway excilenuu^t the 
demand for labour in the ,uou distiicts was at 
le ibt tenfold ^ s ^^eat as it is at piesent, and so 
r'gain witlftbe domarid ibr anus duiniL; "wai tune' i 
.it vsu< h [lenods tile (jiiaiitity of woik m that p.n- 
tieubir line .It Jbi inineliani is mavss.trd y imieised, 
while the conlraiy ellects, of loiirse, eiisin* imme- 
diately tin* requirements oe.ise, and a huge m.ts- 
ot surjilus and c.Lsual bands is tin' i’<nii t it is 
the same with the soldiers themS'elves, as with tin' 
gun <nul swoid m.ikeis, on tb' dish.indnig ot 
certain portions of the army at tlie conclusion of a 
war, a vast amount ot sin plus lahoiiieis aic 
poured into the country to compete witii those 
ill leady ill work, aiid,eit}icr to diair dov\n th-'n 
weekly eaiumgs, oi else, by obtaming tinonJ* 
employment m their stead, to reduce tl^(' gn^ss | 
quantity ot work acciuing to each, and so to j 
lender their«incomes not only less in aug'niit bur j 
less constant and reLpilar. Within tin* last tew 
weeks no less than jiohcemen employi d 

during th(‘ Exhibition have been disth.ii\r('d, of 
cobise with a like leailt to the lahoui maiket 

The ciiciiinsiaiices tending to dutinuJt tho 
2 >ly of ceitaiu coinmodiues, are — 

1 . W.'int ot caj.fit.ll 

2. Want of mater ml s. 

3. Want ot lahoureis. , 

4. Want of oppoitiiuity. 

The ducreasi’ <f iJtH <ivaniihj if cajtiial in a tiade 
maybe brought about by scveial means • it in »y 
be produced by a want ot .security felt among the 
moneyed clas.ses, as at the time of revolutions, 
political agitations, commercial dejnessions, oi 
panics; or it m.iy be pioducect by a deticieiicy of 
enterprise after the huistnig ol ceit.iin commmcial 
“ Imhhlei.,’* or the decline of p.iiticular m.ini.is ioi 
'speculation, as on the cessation ot the ladway ex- 
citement ; 81 , again, iji may be brou^dlt Hl.»out by 
a failure of the uidmary pioduce of the yeai, as 
with ^;id harvests. 

Tlie decnubc of (hr iji’/xfil// (f 7\,:(ri uiL', as 
tending to dimmish the srijiplv of cert.im commo- 
dities, ni.iy be semi in the f.uliire of the cotton 
ciops, winch, of course, de[nne the cotton iii.iiiii- 
factiirers of their ordinaiy quantity of woik 
The same dimmaU'oii in the ordinary sipijily ot 
particular articles eiiMiys when the imm eiij^aged 
in the production of them “strike” either lor an 
adv.iiice of wages, or im/ie generally to resist the 
attefiipt of some cutting emplojer to reduce then 
oidiuary earnings ; and lastly, .i like deciease ol 
W'oik necessarily ensues when the opjiui (ujHti/ <>/ 


working is changed, (“some kinds of woik, as we 
have already seen, depend ji;\ the weather — on 
(Mthe^ the wind, rain, or temperature ; wdiile other 
kinds can only be pursued at ceitain seasons of tlie 
yearg as brick-making, building, and the like 
hence, on the ce6|itioii of the opportunities loi 
worl^ing in the.^ti<ul(*s, theie is necessarily a grc.it 
decrease'in the qu.intity of work, and consequently 
a larije*' increase g’n the amount of surplus and 
tlicrefofe casual labour. , # 

We liave now, In lulieve, exlniusted the several 
causes ot t*nat vas*t national evil — casual laboui. 
We have seen that it dejiends, 

Eirst, upon cei'tai^i times and seasons, f.ishioiis 
and accidents, which tend to cause a pe- 
nodic.il briskness (is* slackness m diifereiiL 
emjiloynients ; 

And secondly, upon the number ot surplus 
l.ibomms m the country. , 

The ciicumstauces inducing surplus labour wc' 
iia.e likewise asceitaiue(l to ho three. 

1 An altei.itiou in the liours, rate, or mode 
of woikmg, us well as in the mode of 
iiinng. 

‘J. An incK'asi' of the hands. 

:k A decrease ol the woik, either in jiarticu- 
lar places, at particiil.ir times, or in tlii' ag- 
git'gate, owing to a decrease either in the 
demand or means ol supply. 

Any ofte of these causes, U has been demon- 
strated, mint neci’ss.arily tend to induct* an over 
)luq)l^ of l.ibouivi.s iUid consequently a casn.ilty ot 

l. ihoiii, lor It h.is been jiointed ||^>ut that an ovei 
supply ol laboureis d()e.s not dejiend sofi'l// on an 
mcHMseof line workers beyond the means of woik- 
ing, but tli.at a decrease of the ordinaiy (juantity 
of work, or a geneial incrojvse of the hours or late 
of woiking, or an extension of the systf ii of pro- 
duction, or even a diiniiiutioii of the term ol hiring, 

j wall .ilbo be attended witli the same result— f^^ts 
' w'hich should be borne steadily m mind by all 
tho.se who would imderstaiid tlie difhculties of the 
times, and winch the “economists” invariably 
pmie. 

Oil a careful levision of the whole of the cii- 
j ciimstim es before d* tailed, I am led to belie 
lth.it tf’iere is consider.ible tiiith in the stateineiit 
lately put forward by tlie woiking classes, that only 
one-third ot operatives of this country are fully 
emjdoyc*?!, while another thud are p.uti.illy em- 
jdoyecl, and the lemaming third wholly uneni- 
jiloyed, that is to s.iy, estim.iting the woiking 
classes as being between four and five millions in 
number, T think we may safely assert — considering 
how many dejieiid for then employment on parti- 
cular limes, seasons, f.ishions, and t^ccidents, and 
the vast quantity of over- woik and scamp-work in 
iie.irly all the cheap trades of the present day, the 
number of women and childien who are being con- 
tinually di.ifted into the different handicrafts with 
the view of reducing the e.iriungs of the men, the 
di.^phicement of human labour m some cases by 

m. acliniery, and the tendency to increase the divi- 
•siou of labour, and to extimd the Luge system 
of production beyond the rcquirenieiit.s of tlie 
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markets, as well us the tem]JoraTy mode of hiring 
— all tliese things being considered, I say X believe 
we m<»y safely conclude^ that, out of the .Jour 
^inllion file bundled thousand peo])le who have 
i'll depend on tiieir industry for tlie livehhooCi ot 
themselves and bundles, there is4(hiving to tlie ex- 
ti.iordinary means of eeonoiniznig 4iib<)ur which 
liave been de\ eloped of late years, and the dis- 
eovi'ry as to how to do the M'oik of the hrjtion 
with (ewer people) LUis^dy .sufficient work for the 
employment of half of our labonreis, so 
th-it only ] ,60(1,0(10 are fully .u?d const.uitly (Uii- 
I 'loved, while 1 600,000 more are em[tloyed only 
iiJilf their time, and 'the femaninig 1.500,000 
whollv unemploNed, olitainiii”- a day’s woik 0 ( 
.\n)n(ilhi by the displacement of woine of the otheis 
Adopt wliat exphuiaUoii we will of this aji- 
])aHing deficiency of miiplo^meiit, one tiling at I 
le.ist IS (.eit.im • we cannot c<> n '-isle nil // uiih iln' I 
liuli, (>J ihii von^tit t/, .iscrihe it to an intiease of 
the population b(‘}ond the means of lalioin ; foi 
we h<i\e seen that, while the people Imve lu- 
iieased diiniig tlie last fifty 3'e.iis at tin' i<it(‘ 
of d) per cent. perj*annum, the wi'alth tind pio- 
d actions of the kingdom hu\c fur exceeded tliat 
amount. ^ 

Uf Tiin Casual LtiiOuanus amono tjil 
Kuujnsnd h\iiTKK.s. 

The casual labour of so hu ge a body of ^meii as 
the ruhbisli'Cai tors is a question of higli niijior 
taiice, foi It allects the whole uiiskdled lalioui 
maiket. And this is one of the eiicunistances 
distinguishing unskilled f'lom skilled lahoin, 
IJnemploja'd Ctibinet-niidcers, for imstant'o, do not 
auply for work to a tailor; so tliat, \/ith skilh-d 
l.ibonrers, only one trade is affected in tlie slack 
season by the scaicity.^f emjilov irieiit among 
its operatixges. With nmskilled Uhouiers it is 
otherwise. If in the course of next week I (JO ruh- 
hislpcarters were from any cause to be thrown out 
of etnploMiieiit, and found an inijiossihility to j 
obtain woik at ruhbish-c.irting, tlieic would be 
loo fre.sh applicants for employment among the 
1)1 ickkiyer's-labouu'f.s, isca\ageis, inghtmen, sewer- 
iiieii, dock-workers, lumpers, Ac IVLiny of the lOU 
thus unemployed would, of ci'Rrse, be AviUing to 
Avoik at led need wages lueiely that they migdit 
subsist; and thus tlie hands employed by tlie 
regular and honourable” pait of fhose trades 
are exposed to the risk of bi'ing undei w()ik<*'d, as 
legal ds wages, liom the siuplusagc of laboui in 
other unskilled occupations. 

Tile employment of the ruhlu.sh'CarLers depends, 
in the first instance, upon the season. The 
nei vices of the men are called into reijuisitjon 
when houses uA being hiiilt or removed. In 
the one case, the ruhbish-c.irters cart away the 
refuse eaith ; m the other they remove the old 
materials. The ho isl seas-un for the builder, and 
oi'iisequently for the rubbish carters^, is, as I heard 
several of them express it, “ when dajs are long.” 
ki'om about the middle of April to the middle of 
^ October is the l/rn,/: season of the rubbish-carters, 
for during those six months more buildings are 
^’lected than in the winter h.ilf of the year. There 


is an advantage in fne 'weather in the luasonrv’^ 
heco^iiing scly and efforts are geneially made 
comjilote at least the carcase of a house befoie tlie 
end of Octobei, at the latest. 

I am informed that i the diiTi-rence in the em- 
/^loj'^meiit^^f la homers' about buddings is JIO per 
cent. — one luiildi’r estimated yt ai 60 pei cent. — 
ifss in winter than ni simnney, fioiu the eiicimi- 
staijce of fewer buildings being then in tlie course 
of erection. It may he thoifght tliat, as rublnsb- 
carters.a're employed frequently eii the foundation 
of buildings, then luisiness Avamld not be gieat’y 
alleetei'l by the season or the vve.ithcr , Jlut tiie 
woik us often moie diliicult in vyt weatiiei, the 
I giound being lieivier, so that a .smailf'r extmit of 
j woik only can bt‘ accomplished, cfuiipaied to 
wliat can 1 k' done m fine wcritlier ; and an eni- 
]*loyer m.iy decline to p.iy ,six days’ wages for 
w'oik in winter, vvhicli he might get done in ine 
(lays in summer. II the men work by tlie ])iec(* 
the loa.f the k'suU us the same ; tlie lubhish- 
cait('r’s ein[)Iover has .i smaller letnin, for tlieie is 
h'.ss woik to he cli«iged to the ciistomei’, while the 
cost m keejung the liorse.s is the sauu'. 

Thus It appe.irs that under the most favourable 
ciicumstances <ibout oik-j'oh'iII/ of the rubbish- 
cai^ters, even iii the honourc^ile trade, may he 
(Ajiosed to the evils of non-i'inplov ment ineicly 
froiiiHlu' Uate of tin* w^Ciither influeiicliig, more in 
les.s, th(,‘ custom of the tiade, and thus even duiing 
MX moijihs’ cmiilov ment out of the ye.ir; aftei 
which the men must find soiye other means of 
earning a livelihood. 

Tiituc are, in round iiiimhers, 860 opeiativi' 
ruhbish-carteis employed in the brisk season 
thiou^bout the nietiopolus ; hema^ 2\'2 men, at 
this calculation, would bo »iegul.iily deprived o( 
woik eveiy year for six nlontll^•out of the twelve. 
It will he se(*n, however, on releienro to the table 
heie given, that the average iiumffer of weeks 
each of the rubbush-c.irteis is em}>loyed through- 
out the twelve months is far below 2(3 ; indeed 
manv have but thi(‘0 and four weeks woik out of 
the 62, • » 

J3y .'in aniily.sis of the i (‘turns J have collected 
on tins subject I find the lollovving to have been 
tlie actual term of einjiloymenl toi the soveiai 
rubbish-carters m the couise of last year : — 

Em])loyuit!iit m the _ 

Men. \'eir. 

i) had 139 weeks_*or 9 months. 

^IX „l 20 „ , (> J, 

1 M 20 „ 6 


,, l.A 

1 , 12 

21 „ 10 

20 . 9 


1 £ 

860 
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Hence iibout ono-fourtfi of the trade nppea^ to ] 
luvve been employed for six: months, while up- I 
w.irds of one-half had work for only tliVee 
months or less throughout the year — many being 
at work only three days in^the week dunng that^ 
time. I 

The rubbish-carter is exposed to another ca-,, 
sualty over which he can no more exercise con- 
tiol than he can over the weather; I mean to 
nliat is geiK'rally called sjicmtdttcmy or a jage for 
bmlding. This is evoked by the state #f the 
jsinoney inark-t, and otiier causes upon wliich 1 
need not •dilate; but tlie eileet of n npftn the 
labourers I 4‘scribing iS" this;, capitalists may 
ni one einbaik snlhcient iiu'ans in building : 

speculations to elect, say 500 lU'W houses, in any ; 
jiarticuhir distnet. In the following year they [ 
may not ciect more than 200 (if an\), and thus, I 
as tliere is the same extent of unskilled labour m i 
tile market, the muiiber of hands lequired is, if j 
the trade he gemuMlly less spet^iLitive, fess in <»ne j 
3 ear than in its piedecessor h^^ the miinher of rub- ! 
bish-carters requiied to work a**, the foundations 
w. u.v,v iiv/uaes. Such a cause may he exceptional; 
hut during the last ten yeciis tlu' iiihahited houses 
in the live districts of tlie Ilegistrar-Hcneral h.r^e 
sed to the extef.t of 4.5,000, or from 202, 
in 1841, to 807,722 lu 1851. It apjieais, then, 
that the annual increase of our metrojxditau 
liouscs, concluding that the}' increase in a re- 
gular yearly ratio, 13 4500. Last v ('an; however, 
as 1 am iiiturmed bt}-^ an expenenceii buildei, tlu'ie 
' weie rather fewer huiklings ('lected (he spokd only 
from his own observations and personal knowledge 
of the business) tliaii the yearl}' average of the de- 
cennial term. 

The casual and con/taiit wages of the nibbish- 
cart(;rs ma)^ be thift derailed. Tlie whole system 
of the labour^l may again state, must be regarded 
as nmuil, or — as the word imports in its deiivutiori 
from tlie Latin casvs, a chance - the lahoui of men 
who are occasionally emploved. Some of the j 
most res[)ectable and industiioiis rtibbish-cai ters ' 
with whom I nk't, told me thej' generally might 
make up their minds, though they miglit have 
excelh'iit masters, to be six months of the year 
iinemplov ed at rubhiali-carting ; this, too, is less 
than the aver.ige of this cliaoce emplojnnent. 

Calculating, then, the uibhish-iarter’s leceipt 
oi Hontaiat nayen at 18s , and his aitnaf at 

20s. in the lionoiirable' tiade, 1 find tlie following I 
ainoinit td be paid.* *' ' 

15y nominal wages, I have before explained, I 
moSii what a man is .saldAo rijceive, oi has been 
'promised that he shall p.iid weekly. Actual 
wages, on the otiier liand, are what a man posi- 
tively lectlvcs, theie hi'ing sometimes additions 
ill the form of perqui'-ites or allowances; some- 
times deductions in the way of hmvs and stop- 
pag('s ; the additions in the rubbish-cai ting trade 
ap[)ear to average about 2, s', a week. these 

actual wapc.s are received only so long as the men 
a(je employed, liiat is to say, the}’- are the cavual 
lather than the constant earnings of the men 
woiking at a trade, which is essentially of an 
occasional or temporary character; the average 


employment at rubbish-carting being only three 
months in the year. 

hit us .see, therefore, ^what would he the con- 
stant earnings or income of the men working at^ 
the t)ctter-paid portion of the trade. 

•f ,i' £ .<?. d. 

The ^ross -c^tiial wages of ten 
ruhhish-carters, casually' employed 
for 39^ weeks, A 20s. per week, 

.amount to . . . • .* . 090 0 0» 

Tile gross actual wages of 250 
riihbish-cap'ters, cjfsuillly employed 
for 25 weeks, at 20s. per week . G500 0 0 

The gross actual vifages 'of .3()0 
rifuhisli-carters, rasuplly emi)lo}ed 
lor 13 weeks, at 20b. per week . 1000 0 0 

Total gross ncluil wages of G20 

of the better-paid rubbish carters .11,490 0 0 

But tins, as I said before, represents only the 
Cits //a/ wages of the better-paid opt'ratives- -that 
13 to s.iv'. It shows the .imonnt of money or money’s 
\eorth that is positively received by the men 
while they arc in employmeifu To w'derstan^l 
wliut aie the constant wages of these men, we 
must divide their gross c,f-.ual earnings by 52, the 
mimbei of weeks m the year : thus we find that 
the constant wages of the ten men who were cm- 
])loved for 39 weeks, were 1.5s. instead of 20'. 
per week-- that is to say, their wages, equally di- 
vided throughout the year, would have yiekled that 
constant vvc'ekl}' income. By the same riaisoning, 
the 20s'. per week casual wages of the 250 men 
employed for 2G week.s out of ij e 52, were equal 
to only 10^ constant weekiv’ wages; and so the 
360 men, who had 20, v. per week casually^ for 
only three months in the year, had but 5^. a week 
con.staiitL)/ throughout tt.e whole year. Hence 
vve see the encn'inous diiference tliere *ihay be be- 
tween a man’s casual and his constant earpings 
at a given trade. f 

The next question that forces itself on the 
mind IS, how do the ruhhish-carters live when no 
longer employed at this kind o/ work 

\Vhen the slack season among lubhish-carters 
commences, iieaily one fifth of the operatives aie 
disi^i.irged. These*^t<ike to .scavaging or dustman’s 
work, us well as that of navigators, or, indeed, any 
form of unsli lilted labour, some obtaining full em- 
ploy, J)iit the greater part being able to “get a 
jol) onl^’' now and then.” Those masters who keep 
th<‘ir men on throughout the year are some of 
them large dust conti actors, some carmen, some 
dairymen, and (in one or two instances in the 
siiburhs, as at Hackney) small farmeis. The dust- 
con<r.actors and carmen, who aie by far the more 
numerous, find employment for the men employed 
by them as rubbish-carters in the season, either at 
the dust-yard or carrying sand, or, indeed, carting 
any inatei nils they may have to move^ — the wages 
to the men remaining the same ; indeed such ii> 
the transient character of the ruhbish-cartmg 
trade, that there arc no masters or operatives wlm 
devote themselves solely to the business. 
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The l^FFECTS of Casual Labour in General. 

IIayino now pointed ot^t the causes of CASual 
labour, I proceed to set forth its ('ffects. 

* All casual l^j^our, as I have said, is iiecess.frily 
uncalaiu, lab(V,^r ; and wlitjjever uncertainty 
exists, there can be no forcsiglit pro-yidence. 
Had the succession of events in nature been irre- 
, gular, — had it been ordained by’the Creat^:> that 
Similar causes under'* iwniilar cliciinistances should 
7wt be attended with similar effects, — it would 
have been * impossible for u^ Inive . had any 
knowledge of tlie futuie, or to liuve made any 
j>r(‘paratioiis concern irfg it. ' Had the seasons Al- 
lowed e<ich other fitfully,-— .had the sequences in 
the external world been vari.il/le instead of inv.i- 
n.ible, and what now^ermed “constants” from 
th(' legulanty of tlicir succession been clianged 
into incoiist.ints, — what provision could even the 
most prudent oImis have made'l Where all Avas 
dark and unstable, we could only have guessed 
instead of reasoned as to what was to come; 
and wlio would have depiived himself of piesent 
eyj 03 'mct^s to av»>id future privations, which 
could appear ncitlu'r probable nor even possible 
to liim ^ Pi o-videnc(', therefore, is simply the 
result of ceitainty, and whatever tends to increase 
our faith in the uniform sequences of outward 
events, as well as our reliance on ^thc means 
we have of avoiding tiie omIs conneeVd with 
them, necessarily tends to make us more prudent. 
Where the nuMiis of sustenance and comfoit 
are fixed, the human being becomes conscious of 
what he has ' to |depend upon ; and if he feel 
assured that such means may fail him m old age 
or in sickness, and be fully impressed witli the 
co'tainti/ of siiffeiing fiom either, lie will im- 
mediately proceed to ma>e some provision against 
tlie tune of adversity or infirmity. If, however, 
his ipeaiis be nnceitaiTi — abundant at one time, 
and deficient at another — a spiiitof speculation oi 
gambliflg with the future wall be induced, and the 
individual get to believe in “luck” and “fate” 
as the arbiters of his happiness rather than to 
look upon himself as “ the arcliitect of his fortunes” 
— trusting to “chance” rather than liis own pow’ers 
and foresight to relieve him at* the hour of n^es- 
sity. The same result will necessarily ensue 
if, from defective reasoning powers, ^he ordinary 
course of nature be not sufficioutly apparpnt to 
him, or if, being in good liealth, he grow too 
confident upon its continuance, and, either from 
this or other causes, is led to believe that death 
w ill overtake him before his powers of self-support 
decay. 

The ordinary^efifects of uncertain labour, then, 
are to drive the labourers to improvidence, reck- 
lessness, and pauperism. 

Even in the classes which we do not rank among 
labourers, as, for instance, authors, artists, musi- 
cians, actors, uncertainty oi irregularity of employ- 
ment and remuneration piodiices a spirit of waste- 
fulness and carelessness. The steady and daily 
accruing gains of trade and of some of the profes- 
sions form a certain and staple income; while in 
other professions, where a large sum may be real- 


ize4 at one time, and {hen no money be earned 
until after an interval, incomings are rapidly spent, 
and the interval is one of suffering. This is part 
of the very nature, the very essence, of the casualty 
,/>f employment and ,/hc delay of remuneration. 
The pastlprivation gives a zest to the present en- 
joyment; while the present enjoyment renders the 
past privation laint as a remembrance and unim- 
pressive as a warning. “^Want of providence, ’ 
w'rites Mr. Porter, “ on the part of those who live 
by th§ labour of their hands, and whoso employ- 
ments^o often depend upon circumstances beyond* 
their control, is a theme which is 'constantly 
brought forward by iiTiny whos..Ho^ in life h.is 
been cast beyond tlie reacli of wan]^. Ht is, in- 
deed, greatly to bo wished, for their own sakes, 
that the liabit were general among the labouring 
classes of saving some part of their wages wlien 
fiill 3 ’' employed, against less prosperous times; but 
it IS dilHcylt lor thoio who are ]>kieed in ciicum- 
stance.'J of en.se ton'^tnaatc the ((inohiit of vn'tae 
that is m this S( If-dt null. It must be a 

hard trial for oneAvho has lecently, perhaps, seen 
hib family eivdining want, to deny them the small 
amount of indulgences, which arc, at the best of 
tiiiu's, placed within theii reach.” 

♦ ♦It IS ea.sy enough for mc^i in smootli circum- 
stances to say, “ llie privation is a man’s own fault, 
since, to Kvoid it, he has but to apportion the sum 
he may receive in a lump over tlie interv.il of non- 
reconqieiisb ■which lie knows will follow.” SucJi a 
cour.se as this, cxpenence irtid liuinaii nature* 
have' sliown not to be I'a-v perhaps, with a 
few exception, s, not to b.‘ po.>,■^^lnl‘. It i.s the 

staryng and not the well-fed man that is in 
danger of surfeiting liimseff. When pestilence or 
revolution are rendering life and property casual- 
ties in a country, the same spirit of improvident 
reckle.ssness breaks forth. In Lpmyin, on the last 
visitation of the pkigue, in the reign of Charles 
II., a sort of Plague Club indulged in the wildest 
excesses in the very heart of the pestilence. To 
these orgies no one was admitted wlio had not been 
liereft of some relative by the 'pest. In Paris, 
during the reign of terror in tlie fir.st revolution, 
the famous (.TUillotiiie Club was composed of none 
but those who liad lost some near relative by the 
guillotine. When they met for their half-fiantic 
revels every one svore some s^mibol %j^d(‘atli • 
breast pins in the form of guillotines, rings witli 
death s-ho^ds, and such l*ke. The (yiration of 
their own lives these Guillotii/e Clubbists know to 
be uncertain, not mcrelj'' in the ordinar}' iiijccr- 
tainty of nature, 'but the cliaracter of the 

times; and this feeling \ the jeopard^’^ of exi.st- 
ence, from the practice of violence and bloodshed, 
wrought the effects I liave described. Lite \ya3 
more than naturally casual. When tlie famine 
was at the worst in Ireland, it was remarked in 
the CorL Exaniaicr, that in tliat city there never 
had belui seen moie street* “ lai king” or street 
gambling among the poorMads and young men 
who were really starving. This was a iiatu»al 
result of the casualty of labour and the conse- 
quent casualty of food. Persons, it should be 
remembered, do not insure houses or shops that 
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are doubly or trebly hazardous ; ” they gairblo 
on the uncertainty. , 

Mr. Porter, in his “ Progress of the Nation,” 
cites a fact bearing iinmeduitely upon the present 
subject. V V 

“ The formation qf a canal, which haC been in 
progress during the last live years, in the noilh of 
Ireland (this was writtim in 1847), has afforded 
steady einjiloymcnt tu a portion of the peasantiy, 
who btfore that ,tnno were suffering all the evils, 
so common in that country, whicli result fif^m the 
]>reear]ousness of employmeiit. l^ucli woik they 
could previously get came ^at uneeitain intenals, 
and was soil\'.ht’*1[)y so many eomjietitors, that the 
romunera^ioK was of the scantiest amount. In this 
condition of things the mmi weie iinju ovulent, to 
recklessness , their wagi's, iiisiiflicient foi the com- 
fortable sustenance of tlieir families, were uastei. 
ill procuring for themselves a tempoiaij'' forgetful- 
ness of their miseiy at tin* whiskey-shcp, and the 
men appeared to be sunk iiito*'a state of liopeh'sj;! 
degradation. Prom the moiiKYif, however, that 
woik was olfcied to th(Mu which wms i.t if.', 

natin'c and (a lam m. ita dmafuni, and on which 
their weekly eiv'uinga would b(‘ suflicicnt to pio- 
vide for tlu'ir comfiirtable suppoit, Hunt ir/io /'o»/ 
hecii idle and dts.sohifi' were tonretlcd i>i,l<> \ 

Jui) d-ivoi li >Kj lahini I ei s, and pK/nd l/u iiui' ^ 1 1 .s I 
k'uid (Did (UJifid // it.\()ajuh (Did fadtc) t, ; and it m 
stated as a fact, that, notvvitlistauding tlm distiibu- 
tion of several hundied pounds weekly m wages, 
the whole of which must be considert'd as so^much 
additional inom'V placed iii their hands, the con- 
smnptiuii of whiskey was absolutely and /nn.ia 
'iieitth/ diminished in the distiict. Nuiing tlu^com- 
panitively short jieiiod in which the constiuc tioii , 
of this canal was ,ui progress, some of the most 
careful lalxmrers —men who most prob.ibly before j 
then noNer knew what it tvas to poss-'ss li\e shil- 
ling.s at any one turn' — saved* suliicient money to j 
enable them to emignite to Canada.” 

There can haidly be a strongiu* illiistiation of I 
the blessing of constant and the curse of casual la- j 
hour. We have compideiice and liiigality as the j 
rt'sults of one system; jioveity and extravagance 
as the results of the other, and among the \cry 
same individuals. 

In the evidence given by Mr, Galloway, tlie 
engine^,.^' before a parhamentaiy committee, he 
remarks, that when pinployiTs are competent to 
show thci% men thpt their business is %Uadi/ and, 
certain, and when men find that they are likely 
to ka\e jfcnRaiu’iU employment, they have always 
(jeftcr hahita and wo) e yilftd wdiich will 

make them letter 'iiien/aud hcttei teuiLnun, ami 
wall produce great benefits to all who are interested 
in their (miploymcnt ” 

Moreover, even if ])ayment be assured to a 
Avorkiiig man rcyjiiilarly, hut dtfericd for lonp in- 
tervals, fio as to malc^' the leturns lose all appear- 
ance of regulaiity, he will rarely be founa able to 
resist the temptation df a tavern, and, perhaps, u 
Idlig-continued carouse, or of some other extrav.j- 
ganco to his taste, when he receives a month’s 
dues at once. I give an instance of this in the 
following statement; -- 


For some years after the peace of 181,^ the 
staffs of the militias were kejjft up, but not in any 
actiVe service. During* the war the militias per- 
foi^ied what are now the functions of the regulay 
troops in the three kingdoms, theirs stations being 
clutnged more fre|uently than th'^se of any of the 
regular^ regiiTi^iits at the present day. Indeed, 
they Qi,nly diffeied from the “ regulars ” in name. 
Thefu* was tfic same militaj’y discipline, and the 
sole (Jifleience was, that the*militKi-men — who W(U('' 
balloted for jicno^ically — could not, by the laws 
r<‘gulatin» tludiv embodiment, be sent out of the 
United Kingdom foi imruoses of warf'aie. The 
i\j’!itias were einboitied for twenty-eight days’ 
training, once ni four years (seldom less) after th(' 
j jK'ace, and the staff acted as the drill sergeants 
j They were usually steaify, oidetly men, wolfing 
.it their respective tiaf'ts wdien not on duty nftet 
file militia’s disembodiment, and some who had 
! not been broiiglit up to any Inndibratt turned out 
i --perlia])s ti(»m tluur military habits of eaily rising 
I and oiderliness --vei V good gardeners, both on 
j their own account and as .issistiUits in gentlemen’, i 
giounds. No few of them Saved mo^’oy, 
thos(' men, avith veiy few (‘xeejitions, when they 
Mseiveda month’s piy, ft.oleil away ajiaitof it m 
tippling and idleiie&s, to vvIikIi iliey weie not at 
ad addicted wlieu e.ltending legularly to their woik 
with it.s K'gul.ir returns. It tlu'y got into any 
tioiiblein coiisequeiite of then* carousing, it v/as 
lowked upon a> a soit of b'gitimate excuse, Why 
you see, sir, it was the 21th” (the 2 Itfi of each 
month heiiig the [)ension Jav ). 

T1h‘ thoiighth'SS (‘Xtiavaganie of sailors wlieii, 
on tlnui K'ljun to poit, tiu'y receive iii one sum the 
w%'ig(“s they h.ive earned by seveie toil amuld 
stoiins and dangers dmiiig a long voyage, I need 
not speak of, it is a thiffg well known. 

These soldiers and se.inien cannoif'be said to 
liave been tasnathf employed, but the iesulti| were 
the same as if they had been so employi'd^ the 
moiu'y e.iiiK' to them in a lump at so long an in- 
terval as to ajjjiear uncertain, and was cons(‘- 
(juently sipiandeied. 

I may cite the following example as to tlie 
effects of iiuceitaiu^ eaiiungs u{v>n the lionsehold 
outlay of labourer.H wiio suffer fioui tlie casual tU's 
of employment induced by the season of the yeai. 

In the lonr fpu‘ days of summer, the little dangh- 
Lerof^i woiking huckiiiakcw,” 1 was told, “used t » 
order chops and other choice dainties of a luitchei, 
saving, ‘ riease, sir, l.ither don't care for the pine 
just a now, hut he must have Ins chops good, 
line chops, sir, and tender, please — ^’cause he ’s a 
bnckmaker’ In the winter, it was, ‘O please, 
sir, • here ’s a fourpenny bit, mi d^ you must send 
father something cheap. He don’t care what it is, 
so long as it’s cheap. It's winter, and he hasn’t 
no work, sir — ’cause he ’s a bnckmaker.’ ” 

I liave spoken of the tendency of casual labfuir 
to induce intemperate liabita. In confirmation of 
this I {im enabled to give the following account ai 
to the increase of tlie sale of malt liquor m the 
metropolis consequent vpon wet weathei . The 
account is derived from the personal observations 
of a gentleman long familiar with the brewing 
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t!ade, in connection with one of the largest 
houses. In short, / may state that the account is 
given on the very best authority. ^ 

^ There are nine large brewers in Londoi?^; of 
these the two^rms transacting tjie greatest extent 
of business supfily, daily, lOOOj barrels each firm 
to their customers ; the seven ^Ihers^ among 
them, dispose, altogether, of 30^)0 bairela, daily. 
All tlieae 5000 barrels a day are solely fi>r*town 
•consumption ; and '^I'ls may be said to be tiie 
(leerar/c supply the year tliipuoji, but the public- 
liouse sale Is far from regular. * 

Alter a wet day the sah' of malt liquor, prin- 
cipnlly beer (porterb to the metropolitan retai’<^s 
13 from 500 to 1000 barrels more than when a 
wet dav' h.is not oocuiied , fliat is to say, the 
supply in('reas(e from r>T)00 liarrels to 5500 and 
0000, Such of the publicans as keep small 
stocks go the next day to their bn* wets to ordm* a 
lurliiei supply ,* those who have bidtei-fiiriushed 
lellais may not go fur two or tliiee days .liter, hut | 
the losult IS the sanua | 

The reason for tins incieased consumption 
obvious ^ when thb wa'aiher pre\ont3 workmen 
Iroiu prosecuting their respective callings in 
the open air, they have *rec(>ur3e to dnnkmg, to 
p.iss away tin* idle time Anv one who has made 
himself [.imiliar with the habits of the working 
ckisses lias olten ioiind tlumi ciowding <'i puljlu- 
house duiino a haid rain, cspei laily in tl#‘ neigli- 
boiirhood of innv buildings, or <uiy public o}»eii-air 
woik. The sti eet-sellcis, themselves jui'veiited 
from plying then ti.ides outsuh', aio busy in such j 
times m the “ piiilics," oneiing for sale biaccs, 
belts, hose, tobacco-bo.xes, nuts of dilfejeiit kinds, j 
apph's, Ac. A bargain may then be struck foi 
HO much and a half-pint of beer, and so tlu' con- 
sumption IS augmented the trade in other 
matters ^ 

Nf>w, taking 750 barrels as the average of ! 
the extra sale of btx'r in consecpience of wet | 
weatTior, we have ,i consumption beyond the de- 
mands of tlu! ordinary trade in malt liquor of 
27,000 gallons, or 210,000 pints. This, at “Id. .i 
pint, is 1800/, for a day's nec'dless, and often pre- 
judicial, outlay caused by tl]^* casualty of tin* 
weather and the consequent casualty of kil;#ui, 

A censor of morals might say that these men 
should go home under such circiyinrctances ; but 
their homes may be at a distaiiccg and may pvesent 
no grc'at attractions; the single men among them 
iii.iy have no homes, merely sleeping-pLices ; and 
ev’en the more*- prudent may think it advisable to 
wait awhile under shelter in hopes of the weather 
impioving, so that they could resume their labour, , 
and only an ho^ir or so be deducted from tl^jir i 
wages. Besides, there is the attraction to the j 
labourer of the waimth, discussion, freedom, and 
excitement of the public house. 

That the great bulk of the con^mers of this 
additional beer are of the clafises I have men- 
tioned is, I think, plain enough, from the increase 
being e.xperienccd only in that beverage, the con- 
sumption of gin being little affected by the same 
means. Indeed, the statistics showing the ratio 
of beer and gin - drinking are curious enough 


(w«re this the place to enter into them), the most 
gift, as a general rule, being consumed m the most 
depressed years. 

“It is a fact worth notice,” said a statistical 
/journal, entitled “ FsJets and Figures,” published 
in 1841/ “as illustrative of ,th » of ih’ 
ttinies of pressure to increase spirit drinhinp^ that 
whilst under the privations, of last year (1840) 
the poorer classes paid 2,02^,286/. tax for spirits; 
111 183'<, a year of the greatest prosperity, the tax 
on British spirits amounted only to 2,390,188/. 
/S'(» is 'it that to inipoccrish is to '(loiioraLiscJ* 

The numbers who^imbihe, in the courst of a 
wet day, these 750 barrels, cannnt#)f course, be 
v'lscer tamed, but the followiiu; caleukjtious may be 
piesented The class of men I have described 
lai'dy have spare money, but if known to a land- 
lord, they lu’obahly may olitain cn^iit until tlu' 
S<ituiday night Now, putting their evtia beer- 
dimkinq liii wet days — h>t on hue days there is 
giMieially a pint 'or luori* consumed daily per 
woikmg man -pt^tmg, I say, the eitra potations 
at .1 pot ((piart) e.ich man, we find one liundned, 
and e/pkl (komaiof coiisiinnu’s (out of 2,000,000 
p(‘(»ple, or, discarding the women ivaid children, not 
1 ,000,000) > A number doubling, and trebling, 
.♦l\d quadiupling the male .idult population of 
iiiaiif' a s^dcndid continental city. 

Of tin* dati I Ivive given, I may repeat, no 
doubt call, be entertained ; nor, as it seems to me, 
can any doubt be intertamed that the increased 
cousnjnption is directly attributable to the 
casualty of labour^ 

Oi''^Tiin Seoiu-' Tkade among the lluDiiiriii- 
(jAlirEJlM. 

Bc'fore ]iioce»“ding to tre.it^ of the cheap or 
'^‘scuif” labouieis among the i iiblnsh-carteis, I 
shall do as I have done in connection with the 
c.isinl laboun-rs o,* the same trade, say a few 
woids on that kind of labour iu general, botii as 
to tli(‘ me.ins by which it is usually obtained and 
as to lh<‘ distinctive qualities of jhe scuif or low- 
priced labomers ; for experience teaches me that 
the mode liy which labour is cheapened is more or 
less similar m all trades, and it will therefoie save* 
much tune and space if I lieri'— as with the casual 
kihourers — give the general fiicts iii connection 
with tins part of my subject. 

In the first place, then, there are but two direct 
ukhIos of 4^ieapeniiig labour, viz. . — • 

1. By making the workmen* do viorc work for 

the sauft pay. » 

2. Bypii.aking tli5m dit+he w?i?c work for /a-s- pay. 

The first of those mod^ is what is technically 

teiiui'd “ dt icuiijf especially when elTected by com- 
pulsory “ovei work,” and it is called the “economy 
of labour” when lirouglit about by more elaborate 
and lofined processes, such as tly; division of la- 
bour, the largo sjastem of production, the invei^tion 

* Tne Great Exhibition, 1 am informed, produced a very 
small crtut on the loiisumpti*! ol jiorter, and, accord- 
ing to th(* official returns, l(>o,f»(Mi gallons It'ss spirits we^o 
consumed in the first nine m''Tifli>. ot the present year, 
tluin 111 the corresponding months of the last : thus show- 
ing tli.it .iuy (ucup.it ion (if mind or body is incompatible 
with intemperate h.ibits, for drunkenness is essentially 
the vue of lUlciif&s, or want ot Momt^thmor Vvuftttr 4 ,. a,. 
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of machinery, and the iempomryf as contradistin- 
^guished from the permanent, mode of hiring. ' 
Each of these modes of making workmen do 
more work for the same |ay, can but have the 
same depressing effect on \hc labour inarket, fof 
not only is the rai/' of remuneration (of- ratio of 
the work to the pay) reduced when the operative 
IS made to do a greater quantity of work for the 
same amount of moiffy, but, unless the means of 
disposing of the extra products be proporfiyiately 
increased, it is evident that just as many work- 
men must be displaced thereby as the iifn eased 
term or rate of^orking exceeds the extension of 
the market^,* that is to say, if 4000 workpeople 
be made to produce each twice .is much as formerly 
(eithi-r by extending the hours of labour or in- 
creasing their r.ito of labouring), then li the 
markets or means of disposing ol the exti.i pro- 
ducts be increased only one-half, 1000 h.mds mu4 
according to Cockm*, be deprived of thojr ordinary 
employment; .and these coiupe^ting with those who | 
are m work will immediately bnd to' reduce the | 
Avages of tlie trade generally, so that not only j 
will the rate of wages be dccieased, since laich Avill { 
Irnve more Avon: to do, but the actual eaimngs of 
the workmen will Im' diminished likewise. j 

Of the economy of labour itsidf, as a means V>f j 
clieapcning Avork, there is no necessity, for rie to 
sjieak liere. It is, indeed, generally admitted, 
that to economize labour Avithout prqnortmiially 
exb'nding the markets for the products of such 
labour, is to depmm a certain number of workmen 
of their ordinary mcMiis of living; and undei the 
head of casual labour so many iustinces lia\o 
been given of this ])rinciple th.at it Avoi^ff he 
wearisome to the le.adpr were I to do othei tli.au 
allmb' to the matter at present. There are, liowever, 
seATral other means of causing a workman to do 
more than hiS’ ordinary quantity of Avork. These 
aie : — 

1. By extra supervision Avhen the Avorkmen 
are paid by the day. Of this mode of 
increased production an instance h.as al- 
ready been cit(*d in the account of the 
strapping-shops given at p. 304, vol. ii. 

2. By increasing the Avorkman’s interest in 
his Avork ; as in piece-work, Avherc the 

^layineiit of the operative is made propor- 

'’‘‘tional to the quantity of Avoik done by 
him. Of tliis piode examples have already 
hPen given, at p. 303, vol. ii. f 

3. By large quantities of Avork given out at 
one time; as in ‘Mump-Avork” and “con- 
tact work.” y' 

4. By the domestic system of work, or giv- 
ing out materials to be made up at the 
liomes of the Avorkpeople. 

r>. By the middlem.an system of l.abour. 

(). By thc-^pre valence of small masters. 

• 7. By a reduc 'd rate of pay, a% forcing 
operatives to labour hotli longer and 
^ quicker, in o\der to make up the same 
amount of income. 

Of several of these modes of Avork I have 
•aVeady spoken, citing facts as to their pernicious 
influence upon the greater portion of those trades 


( 

where they are found to prevail. I have already 
shown how, by extra supervision — by increased 
inteWt in the work — a!, well us by decreased pay, 
operatives can be made to do more Avork than they 
otherwise Avould, and so be the jpuse, unless the 
mafket be p^orflonately extended, of depriting 
some of their fellow-labourers of their fair share 
of employment.. It now only remains for me to 
set lot til the effect of those jpodes of employment 
Avhich haAC not yet be^i described, viz, the 
domestic systenij, tl^e middleman system, and the 
contract Und lurip system, as avcH as the small- 
master system of Avo^k. , 

#'Let me begin Avitli the first of the last-men- 
tioned modes ol cht'.apeiiiiig labour, viz,, the do- 
niC'^Lic .system of v'orh. ^ 

I find, by investigation, that ki trades Avhere 
the system ol AV'orki ug on the mastci’s [inunises 
lias been departed from, and a man is allowed to 
take his AVork home, there is idvan.ably a ten- 
dency to che.ipen labour. These lionie workers, 
Avheiiever oppoitunity oilers, AVill use othiu’ men’s 
dl-paid labour, or else employ the members of 
their family to enhance tlieir 5wn jirotilt’ r 
The domestic system, moreover, iiatur.'illy induces 
<)<>j'-n'ork and kiitnday-^iH)) k, as 'it'elL as tends to 
ehauijc j(>/i,nif'//me)h i7ilo tiadmy oyenill ees, 11 mx/ 
on t/u lahonr of theer feltow-vun Lmen. W hen the 
Avork IS executed off’ the master’s premises, of 
course fderc are neither definite hours nor da\s for 
l.ahoui , and tlic consequence is, the generality of 
liome Avorkers l.ahoiir early and late, Suiid.iys as 
j AVidl .as Aveek-days, availing themsidv'es at the 
'■ same time of the co-operation ♦ff’ their wives and 
childri'ii ; f thus tlie tr.adc becomes overstocked 
Avitli Avorkpeople by the introduction of 'a vast 
number of now hands into it, as well as by -the 
OA'orwork of the men thlhuselves Avho tlius olitain 
employment. AVheii I was among ttio tailors, I 
received from a journeyman to Avhom I avu.s re- 
lerred by the Trades’ Society as the one bes/^ahlo 
to explain the causes of the decline of that trade, 
the lolloAving lu^d account of the evils of this 
system of labour : — • 

*^The principal cause of the decline of our 
tr.ade is the enipjoymeiit given to Avorkmen at 
th<?;r OAvn homes, or, in other Avords, to the 
‘ SAveaters.’ The SAveater is tlic greatest evil in 
the trade ; f.s»the sweating system increases the 
number of hands to an almost inciedible extent — 
Avives, sons, daughters, and extra women, .all 
Avorking ‘long days* — that is, labouring from 
sixteen to eighteen hours per day, and Sundays 
as Avell. By this system tivo men obtain as much 
work as would give employment to thiec or four 
m4n Avorking regular hours in the shop. Conse- 
quently, the sweater being enabled to get the 
Avork done by Avomen and children at a lower 
pnee than the icgular workman, obtains tho 
greater part of the garments to be made, while 
men who depend upon the shop for their living 
are obligi*d to walk about idle. A greater quan- 
tity of Avork is done under the SAveatmg system 
at a loAver price. I consider that the decline of 
my tiade dates from the change of day-work into 
piece-AVoik. According to the old system, the 
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journeyman was paid Ly ^ho day, and conse on the look-out for yojiths raw from the country, 
quently must have idone his work under the eye butf that they make periodic;iI trips to the poorest 
of his employer. It is true that work was ^iven provinces of Ireland, in order to obtain woikmeii 
out by the master before the change from day- at the lowest possible rate. I have shown. 

*Avork to piece-work was regularly acknowlejged over, that foreigners gre annually imported from 
in the trade. ‘*^iit still it was ^Morally impossible ‘'the Continent for the l^ame purpose, and that among 
for work to be given out and riot paid by* the the chamber-masters in the ^hoe trade, the child- 


})iece. Hence I date the da rease in the irayes of 
^ the worhnaii f rom the introdnct'Jvn of ^^irch-wor/c, 
•and (jli'iny out gai^iipiis to he made off the 'pre- 
inlscs of ike master. The effect of this was, that 
the workman making the garnjent, knowing that 
the master coubl not tell whon\ he gol to do his 
work for him, cmplo]ped \\V)men and children to 
help liim, and paid them little or nothing '^ir 
their lobour. This was tfio beginning of the 
sweating S 3 "stem. The* workmen gradually be- 
came transformed from journeymen into ^middle- 
men,’ li\ing by the labour of others. Employers 
soon began to hnd that they could get garments 
made at a loss sum than the regular price, and 
those tradesmen who were anxious to force their 
trade, by underselling their more honourable 
neighbours, readily availed themselves of this 
ineaiis oT obtaining cheap labour.” 

The middJoDan si/sie^n of v'ovki^ so much akin 
to the domestic system, of which, indeed, it is 
but a necpssaiy result, that it forms a natural 
addendum to tlu* above. Of this indirect modi* of 
employing Avorkmeii, I said, in the d/a'onie/e^ 
Avhen tieatingnf the timber-porters at the docks: — 

‘‘ The middleman system is the one crying evil 
of the da}". Wl^ethcr he goes by the name of 
‘sweater,’ *chambcr-ma3tei,’ ‘ lumper,’ or conti.ictor, 
it ns this tnidaiy uperattce who is the»great means 
of K'diicing the w.iges of his fellow working-men 
To make a profit out the employment of his 
brother e'^eratives he must, ot course, oiitaiu a 
lower class and, consequently, cheaper labour. 
Hence it becomes a basnte^s with him to hunt out 
the'-Mowest grades of woikingineii -that is to say, 
those Avho are either morally or intellectually in- 
ferior in the craft — the driiiiken, the dishonest, 
the idle, the vagabond, and the unskilful ; these 
are the instruments that he si'cks for, because, these 
being unable to obtain cmplojinieiit at the regular 
wages of the sober, honest, industrious, and b^kilful 
portion of the trade, he can obtain their labour at 
a lower rate than what is usiiaHy^iaid. Hence 
drunkards, tramps, men without character* or sta- 
tion, appientices, children — all suit him. Indeed, 
tlic more degraded the labourers, the better they 
answer his purpose, for the cheaper he can get 
their work, and consequently the more he can 
make out of it. 

“ ‘ Boy labaftr or thief labour,’ said a middle- 
man, on a large scale, to me, ‘ Avhat do I care, so 
long as I can got my work done cheap That this 
seeking out of cheap and inferior labour really 
takes place, and is a necessary consequence of the 
middleman system, we have Tnerely to look into 
the condition of any trade where it is extensively 
pursued. I have shown, in my account of the tailors’ 
trade printed in the Chronicle, that the Avives of 
the sweaters not only parade the streets of London 


'^narket at Bethnal-green, as well as the work- 
houses, are continually ransacked for the means of 
obtaining a cheaper kind at labour. All my in- 
vestig^itions go to prove, that, it is chiefly by 
means of this middleman system that the wages 
of till working men are reduced! , It is this 
contractor — this tracing operative — who is in- 
variably the prime mover m tliei# reduction of 
the wages of his fellow-workmen. -He' uses the 
most degraded of the class as a means of under- 
selling the worthy and skilful labourers, and of 
ultimately dragging the better doAvn to the abase- 
ment of the Avorst. He cares not whether the 
trade to ^hicli he belongs is already overstocked 
with hands, for, bt those hands as many as they 
may, and the ordinary Avages of bis craft down to 
bare subsistence point, it matters not a jot to him; 
he can live solely by reducing them still lower, 
and so he immediately sets about# drafting or im- 
p^orting a fresh and cheaper^stock into the trade. 
*lf 7/0 n cannot subsist on loiver pric(‘S, then h'* 
takes aj^renticos, or liiies children; if women of 
chastity cannot afford to labour at the price ho 
gives, th 45 /\ he has recourse to prostitutes ; or if 
Avorkmou of character and Avortli refuse to Avork at 
less than the ordinary rate, then he seeks out the 
mor.il refuse of the trade — those Avhom none else 
will employ ; or else he flies, to find labour meet 
for ^is ])urposc, to the Avorkhoiise and the gaol. 
Backed by this cheap and* refuse labour, lie offers 
Ins Avork at ioAver puces, and keeps on reducing 
and reducing the Avages of his bretliren, until all 
sink in poverty, wretchedness, nnd vice. (to 
Avhore Ave Avili, look into Avhatevor poorly-paid 
craft Ave please, we shall find this trad}7ig opei'a- 
ticc, this muld/eiiutn or contractor, at the bottoin 
of the degradation.” 

The “contract system” or “lump Avork,” as it 
is called, is but a corollary, as it Averc, of the 
foregoing; for it is an essential part of the middle- 
man system, that the Avork should be obtained by 
the trading operative in large quantities, so that 
those upon Avliose labour he lives shouNNho kept 
continually occupied, and,tho more, of course, that’ 
he can olftain woik for, the gryater his profit. When 
a quantity of Avork, usually paid for by the piece, 
is given out at one time, the natural tendency is 
for the piecc-AVork to p./>ss into lump- work; that is 
to say, if there be in a tvide a number of distinct 
parts, each requiring, perhaps, from the diAisioii 
of labour, a distinct hand for the execution of it, 
or if each of these parts bear a different price, it 
is frequently the case that the muster will contract 
with |ome one Avorkman fpr the execution of the 
whole, agreeing to give a certain price for the job 
“in the lump,” and allo\A4ng the workman to get 
whom he pleases to execute it. This is the Aise 
With the piece- Avorking masters in tha coach-build- 
ing trade; but it is not essential to the contradt or 
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lump system of work, thatiothcr hands should bo 
employed ; the mam distinction between it amd 
}uece-work being that the work is given out 'm 
large quantities, and a certain allowance or reduc- 
tion of price effected from tluit cause alone. 

It is tins contract or lump work winch con- 
stitutes the great* evvl of the carpenter’s, as ivell 
as of many other trades , and as in those crafts, ‘j 
so 111 this, we find that the lower the wages are 
reduced the greater heiJiiines the number of trading 
opeiatives or middlemen. For it is wlien'york- 
iiien find the difficulty of living by their labour 
r increased that* they take to scheining and tilulmg 
upon the labour^of their fallows. In the slop 
trade, whore f‘io jiay is the worst, these creatures 
abound the imist; and so in the car])enter’a trade, 
where the wages are the lowest — ns among the 
speculative builders — there the system of contract- 
ing and Buh-contracting is found m full force. 

Of this contract or lump work, I received the 
following account from the foreman tc^' a large 
speculating builder, when I aAs iiiqiiinng into 
the condition of the London carprnters -- | 

“ The way in which the work is done is mostly j 
hy letting and subletting. The master.s u.-ually > 
prefer to let woik, because it takes all thf^ trouble 
off their hniids. Tlvy know what they an* to 
get for the job, and of couise they let it as much' 
under that figure as they possibly can, all* of 
which IS clear gain without the least trouble. 
How the woik is done, or hy whom, « it’s no 
inattiT to th(*m, so long as they can make what 
they want out of ttie job, aad have no bo^lim' ; 
about it. Some of one hugest builders are taking 
to thus plan, and a paity who lused to have oik' <•! 
the largest sliops m London has witiiin tlie *;ast 
three yoaus discharged all the men in his eniplo}’- | 
(he had liOO at lea^d), and lias now merely an 
office, and none hut clerks and .iccountaiits in Ins 
pay. He has* taken to letting In.s \vork out 
instead ol doing it at home. Tlie p.irties to whom 
the work is b't by the spiTulating builders are 
geneially working men, and these men m their 
tuiri look out lor* other woiking men, who will 
take the job cheaper than they will; and so I ieav(‘ 
you, sir, .and the public to judge what the party | 
who really executes the work gets for lies labour, 
and what is the quality of ivork that he is likely 
to put into it. The speculating builder gene- 
rally em^ys an overlooker to see that the work 
‘is done sutficiently well to pa‘^s the surveyor. 
That’s all He cares about. Whether it's^done by 
thieves, or drunkards, or boys, it’s no matter to 
him. *' The overlooker, of ^‘oiirs^*, sees alter the 
first party to whom tlie/work is let, and this 
party in his turn looks ‘after the several hands 
tliat lie has sublet it to. The first man who 
agrees to the job takes it in the lump, and he 
again lets it to others in the piece. I have 
known instances fcf its having been let again a 
third time, but this is not usual. The part| who 
takes the job in the lump from the speculator 
usually employs a foreihan, whose duty it is to 
give out the materials and to make working 
drawings. The men to whom it is sublet only 
bud labour, while the ‘ lumper,’ or first con- 
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tractor, agrees for hotlf labour and materials. It 
is usual in contract work, for ^lie first party who 
takes the joli to be hound in a large sum for the 
due and faithful pcrformfince of his contract. He 
theniin his turn, buds out a sub-contractor, who is* 
mostly a small huildor, who will ^so bind him- 
self Ihat the Ihall be properly executed, and 
there tli6 binding ceases — those parties to wdiom 
the jotf is afterwards let, or sublet, employing 
forenierf or overlookers to se^ ^hat their contract is « 
carried out. The first contractor has scarcely any 
trouble whatsoevt'f ; he merely engagev a gentle- 
man, who rides alfciut in a gig, to see that what is 
done is likely to pass muster The sub-contractor 
hara little more trouble ; and so it goes on as it | 
gets down and down. Hf course I need not tell | 
you that the liist contraettr, who docs the lia^^L of | 
aP, gi'ts the ono.st of all ; while the poor wretcli of 
a working man, who jiositively executes the job, | 
18 obliged to slave away every bojir, night after | 
night, to get a bare living out of it; and this is j 

tba contract system,” 

A tradesman, or a speculator, will contiact, for 
d eoitain sum, to com[>lete the sjceleton of a house, 
ai.d rehd(‘r it fit for habitation. He wfu sublet j 

T,hc fioonng to some 'working joiner, who will, in ! 

Very many cases, take it on sucli terms as to j 

allow hiiris(df, by woiking early and late, the le- 1 
gular journeymen’s wuigcs of 30.s\ a week, or per- i 
liaps rather more. Now this sub-contractor cannot | 
complete *hho woik withm the requisite time by j 
liis own niiaided industry, and he employs men to I 
a-sist him, often subletting again, and such 1 

as.-i-tant men will earn perhaps but Is. a day. j 
I ft IS till same with the doors, tl^e Btainasi's, the | 
I balustrades, «the window-frames, the room-skirt- j 
mgs, the closets, m short, all jiaits of the building. 

Tile snhlettmg is accf^uplishecl without ditli- 
cidty. 01(1 men are sometimes employil in such 
woik, and will lie glad ot any remiineratiou to 
escape tlie workhouse; wliile stronger workmen are 
Msually sanguine that hy extia exeition, “ tln/igli 
the hgure is low, they may make a tidy thing out 
of It aftei all.” In tins way labour is chcapiuied. 

“ Lump” woik, “ ” work, woik by “ the job,” 

are all jiortjons of the contract system. The firin- 
ciple IS the same, “•Here is this work to be done 
what^'will you undertake to do it for''” 

In number after number of the BuJIder will be 
found statemeLtfc' 1 leaded “Blind Guilders.” One 
firm, n^sponding to an advertisement for “esti- 
mates” of the building of a church, sends in an 
oifer to execute the work in the best style for 
fiOOOL Another firm mav oihw to do it lor some- 
where about 3000^. The first-mentioned linn 
would do th(' woik well, paying the “honourable” 
rate ft^f wages. The under-working firm must re- 
sort to the scamping and subletting system I have 
alluded to. It appears that the building of 
churches and chapels, of all denominations, is one 
ol the greatest encouragement to slop, or scamp, or 
under-paid work. 'The same system prevails in 
many trades with equally pernicious effects. 

“ If you will allow me,” .says a correspondent, 

“ I would state that there is one cause of hardship 
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.nid sufTering to the lahouniig or handicraftsman, 
which, to my minda is far more productive of 
distress and poor-grinding than any other, or than 
all other causes put togethdt : I allude to the 'Con- 
tract system, and especially in reference to pryit- 
ing. i)epend upon it, sir, the dhther of wickod- 
in*ss himselt could not devise aNurij-i^ malevolent 
or dishonest course than that now very generally 
jiursued by those who should b®, of all others, 
^jie friends of the poor^ and working man. • llMie 
Government and the groat West-end clubs have 
reduced the^ transactions to, sc jli a low level in 
this respect that it seems to he f4ie oidy* question 
with them, Wlio will Wrfirk lowest or supjily good's 
at the lowest figure'! And this, too, totally ii'iH- 
spective of the ciirumstaiice Vjietlier it m.iy not 
reduce wages or bankru^it the contractor. No 
matter whether* a party who has executed the 
woik requited for yeais be noted for yiaying a 
fair and remunerating price to his workmen oi‘ 
sub-tradesmen, and bears tlio character of a re- 
sponsible and trustwortliy man — all this is as 
nothing ; for somtdjody, who m.iy b(‘, lor aught 
that is cared, deficient in all the-^e points, will do 
wflat is^ieediul at so hiHck less, and them, 
unless willing to leduce tlu' wage of Ins woik- 
people, the long-employed tiadesman has but the 
alternative of losing his busmess or cheating his 
ereditois. And then, to give a smack to thi‘ 
whole affair, the ‘ kStatiomu-y ( dheo’ ol the (Jo 
vernmeiit, or the committee of the clcfl>, will 
congratulate themselves and their auditois on 
tlie fact that a (limiriutioii in expenses has been 
olfected ; a result coininemoiated yieihaps by an 
addition of salaryHo tli(3 ollicials in the forinei 
c.ise, and of a ‘cordial vote of iliaijcs’ in tlie 
latter. I do not write ‘ without book.’ 1 can 
assure you, on these matt^u’s ; foi I have long and 
eariK'Stly vj^tclicd the subject, and could fill many 
a jingo with the details.” 

0 *.jfcthe ruinous elTects of the contract system iii 
coiinectiou with tin* army clotliing, Mi. Tearsi', the 
<iriny clothier, gave the folio wingevidfmce belbre tlie 
Select Gonimittee on Army and Navy A pjiointments. 

‘‘ When the contract for soldier’s great coats was 
opened, Mr. Mabeily took it at +410 same price (1 3^.) 
Ill December, 1808 ; tins shows the effect ol "f^ild 
eompelition. In February following, hlsdailes’ 
house, who were accoutrement iiuikfirs, and not 
clothiers, got knowledge of what was Mr. Maberly's 
price, and thcif tendered at 126 . a month 

afterwards; it was evidently then a struggle for 
the price, and how the quality the least good (if 
we may use such a term) could jiass. Mr. Maherly 
did not like to be outbidden by Fsdailes; Ksdatlcf: 
stopped suhsecjnc*tfli/f and Mr. Maherly bid 12s;*GfZ. 
three months after, and Mr. Dixon bid again, 
and got the contract for ll.s\ 8 (/. in October, and 
in December of that year another public tender 
took place, and Messrs. A. and D. Xlock took it at 
11s 5\d., and they sahseyntoitky hroLe. It went 
on in this sort of way,- -- clianging hands every 
two or every three months, by bidding against each 
other. Presently, though it was calculated that 
the great coat was to wear four years, it was found 


t^\:iHhose great coaO wcf^r so inferior 'hi guality, 
ikaKhey more only imo years, and representations 
wert accordingly made to the Oommander-iu-Glnef, 
when it was found necessary that great care should 
he taken to go back to the original good quality 
tfiat had been established by the Duke of York,” 

Mr. ShA,w, another army clqtliii'r, and a gentle- 
man with whose friendship, I am proud to say, I 
have been honoured since tlifc commencement of 
my inquiries— -a gentleman actuated by the most 
kindly .Aid Christian impulses, apd of whom the 
workpi^ople speak m terms of the higiiest admira- 
tion ant regard ; this gentleman, im])?esjed with a 
deep sense of tlie e\il^ ot the contract system to 
the under-jiaid and over-woiked oluijixtives of his 
tiade, addri'Hsed a letter to the (Jhainnhn of the 
Committee on Army, Navy, and Oidnance Esti- 
mates, fiom w'hicli the following are extracts: — 

“My Lord, my object more ji.irticul.uly is, to 
1 ‘quest your lordslnp will submit to the coiimiittee, 

a)i. Le/dsnre of the edfs (>f eontradSy tlie great 
coat smil liciewitlij^nade similar to those supjilied 
to th(‘ anny, ,nid**I would i esjii'ettully appeal to 
them as men, gentlemen, as ('hi I'^hatis, whethei 
jiK peme, tin* price now being givi'ii to poor females 
for making uj) those coats, is a fan* and just puce 
for six, se\en, and eight In^irs’ woik. 

My Lord, ///r nusay amongd the icorl people is 
mosf»<lis(^(s<fing — of a mass of peojdi', nulling to 
tror/ , who cannot obtain it, and of a mass, espe- 
cially Avoyien, most iiiKpiitously paid for their 
labour, who are in a state of opjiri'ssioii disgraceful 
to thv Legislature, tlie < jIo\ ernment, tli(‘ Church, 

and tlie consuming public I would, 

theieloie, most liumbly and earnestly call upon 
yourMoiilship, and the other membeis of the coiii- 
iinttee, to recommend .an isniiedtate stoji to be pni 
ti> the Sf/'^tem of contuicti ny lyiw pursued by the 
diircieiit goveniirient di'jiaitments, as being one of 
false economy, as a systmn most i^fijircs.hve to the 
pool , and being nf>st injnrions, 111 every way, to 
the best infeKsf'^ of the eoitiiiiy’' 

In another place the same excellent gentleman 
says •— 

“ I could refer to the sciewing down of other 
things by the government authorities, but the 
,ibo\e will b(‘ sullicicnt to show foao cruelly the 
troi'Lpioplc emph)>pd m niaLuig iip tins ehthing 
iir< ojipreiseul ; and some of the men 'null tell you 
they are (hed of bfe. Lad weeh I foun,t%mi€ man 
male nig a lountry poliee ^oat, ‘who mid his wife 
and childgwerc oat beggingh' ^ ♦ 

The last mentioned of the several mode^ of 
cheapening labouF is th'* siiLall-inadcr ^system ” 
of work, that is to sa\ th(‘ operatives taking 
to make up materials on their own .account rather 
th.an for c.apitahst employers. In every trade 
whiue there iwe small raaster-s, trades into which it 
lequires hut little capital to emjiark, there is cer- 
tain ta be a cheapening of ^labour. Such a man 
works himself, and to got work, to meet the exi- 
gences of the rent and thc^demands of the collec- 
tors of the parliamentary .and parochial taxes, •he 
will often underwork the very journeymen whom 
he occasionally employs, doing “ the job” in such 
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cases with the assistance of his family and appren- 
tices, at a less late of profit than the amount of 
jonrneyincn’s wages. ? 

Concerning these garret masters I said, when 
treating of the Cabinet trade, in the Vhronlclfy^ 
“ Tlic cause of the extraordinary decline pf wages 
in the Cabinet tr,'!rle*(even though the hands de- 
creased and the work increased to an unprece- 
dented extent) will be found to consist in the in- 
crease thiit has taken place within the last 2jC) years 
of wliat are called ‘ garret masters’ in the cabinet 
trade. These garret masters are a class of small 
‘ trade-working masters,’ the same as the ^chamber 
masters’ in tbe^^^hoe trade, Supplying both capital 
and laboui;. ^i'hey are in manufacture what * the 
peasant proprietors’ arc in agriculture — their own 
employers and tlieir own workmen. There is, 
however, this one marked distinction between the 
two classes — the garret master cannot, like the 
peasant proprietor, ait what he produces : thecon- 
seipience is, tliat he is obliged t(^ con vert each arti- 
cle into food immediately he manufactures it- no 
matter what the state of the market may be. The 
capital of the garret master being generally sufii- 
cient to find him in materials for tlie manufacture of 
only one article ^It a timb, and "-avi.'!:'? being 
but barely enough fc^ his u '.<«• u'r. • h(‘ ki, 
engaged in putting those matmials together, he is 
compelled, tlie moment the work is completed, to 
part with it for whatever he can get. He cannot 
afford to keep it even a day, for to do s'j is gmie- 
rally to remain a day unfed. Hmice, if the imuket 
beat all slack, he has to force a sale by ofT^iing 
his goods at the lowi'St possible price. What 
wonder, then, that the necessities of such a class 
of individuals should have created a special nice 
of emjdoi era, known liy tlie sigMifieant n.ame of 
‘sl.uightei liouse meiV — or that these, being aware 
of the inability^ of the ^garret masleis’ to bold out 
against any offer, no matter hivv slight a lemuno- 
ration it affords fur their labour, should continually 
lower and lower their prices, until tlie entire body 
of tlie competitive portion of the cabinet tr.ide is 
sunk in utter deslitutiou and misoiy'^ Moreover, 
it IS well known how strong is the stimulus among 
peasant propnotors, or, indeed, any class woiking 
for themselves, to extra production. So it is, in- 
deed, witli the garret masters; their industry is 
almost iim^ssant, and hence a greater quantity of 
t work isTTrned out by them, and continually foiced 
into the nprkct, than fiiere would otherwise be. 
What tliough there bo a brisk and a sli/ck season 
in the cabinet-maker’s trade as in the miijority of 
others?— slack or brisk, the gayret masters must 
produce the same excess!^ quantity of goods. In 
the hope of extricating himself from his over- 
whelming poverty, ho, toils on, producing more and 
more — and yet the more he produces the more 
hopeless does his position become ; for the greater 
the stock that lie thrusts into the market, the 
lower does the price of*iiis labour fall, until kt last, 
he and his whole family work for less than half 
wl^at lie himself could earn a few years back by 
his own unaided labour.” i 

Tlio small-master system of work leads, like the ^ 
domestic system, with which, indeed, it is inti- I 


mately connected, to ^the employment of wives, 
children, and apprentices, as ar means of assistance 
and gxtra production — fpr as the prices decline so 
do the small masters strive by further labour to 
compensate for their loss of income,^ 

Such, theryfnre^ the several modes of work by 
which IKbour is cheapened. There arc, as we 
havc^sden, but tv^o ways of directly effecting this, 
viz., first by making men ^6 more work for the* 
same pay, and secondly, bv making them do the 
same work^ for less* pay. The way in • dnch men 
are made to do mon*, it has been pointed out, is, by 
causing them either to®worlf' longer or quicker, or 
els?'by employing fowler hands in proportion to the 
walk ; or engaging*' them only for such time as 
their services are requirei, and discharging them 
immediately afterwards. These constitute tin* 
several modes of economizing labour, which lowers 
the rate of remuneration (the ratio of the pay to 
the work) rather tlian the pay itself. The seieral 
lae.ius by whiah this result is attained are termed 
“ systems of work, production, or engagement,” 
and such are those above detaiVd. 

Now it is a necessity of these severarsystem* 
fluuigh the actual amoun^ of remuneration is not 
directly reduced by them, that a cheaper labour 
should be obtained for carrying tlicm out. Thu-., 
in contract or lump work, perhaps, the price may 
not be i^nmediately lowered ; the saving to the 
employer consisting chiefly in supervision, he 
having in such a case only one man to look to 
instead of perhaps a liiiudred. Tlie contractor, 
or lumper, however, is dilferentlv sitiMtcd; he, in 
Older to reap anyhenofit from the contract, must, 
8inc(‘ he (aidiot do the wliole work himself, employ 
others to lielp him, and to reap any benefit from 
llip contract, this of conrst must be done at a lower 
price than he himself receives; so it i with the 
middlem.an system, where a profit is derived ^roru 
the labour of other operatives ; so, again, with tlie 
domestic system of work, where the several i^em- 
hers of the family, or cheaper labourers, are gene- 
rally ■m'.pl'v' 1 a=i assistants; and even so is it 
with t'.-- • ■ > . n . i ‘V system, where the labour of 
apprentices and wives and children is the principal 
niear^s of help, Kenci' the operatives adoptiii-j; 
these scNcral systems of work are rather the in- 
struments by^which cheap labour is obtained than 
the cheap laboufers themselves. It is true that a 
sweater, a chamber master, or garret master, a 
lumper or contractor, or a home worker, generally 
works cheaper than tlie ordinary operatives, but 
this he does chiefly by the cheap labourers he em- 
ploys, and then, finding that he is able to under- 
work the rest of the trade, and that the nioie 
hands he employs the greater becBmcs his profit, 
he offers to do work at less than the usual rate. 
It is not a necessity of the system that the middle- 
man operative, the domestic worker, the lumper, 
or garret master* should be himself underpaid, but 
simply that he should employ others who are so, 
and it is thus that such systems of work tend to 
clRMperi the labour of those trades in which they 
are found to prevail. Who, then, arc the cheap 
labourers — who the individuals, by means of 
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whose services the BweattSr, the smaller master, master, as far as slop, remunerate goes, which, 
the lumper, and others, is enabled to underwork though small in a small business, is wealth in a 
the rest of his trade — what the general character- monster business." 

istics of those who, in the majority of handicrafts. There are, again, the improvers." These are 

are found ready to do the same work for les^ pay, I tlie most frequent in the dress-making and milh 
and how are these usually distirguished from such ^ nery business, as yoling women find it impossible 
as obtain the higher rate of reiliu^e^ation ? ^ to form% good connection ayaong a wealthier class 

T/ie cheap worlmen in all trades, I ^find, are of ladies in any country tovvn, unless the “ patron- 
divisible into three classes . - » • esses" are satisfied that their skill and taste have 


1. The unskilfn]^ * 

2. The untrustworthy. 

3. Tie inexpensive. • 

First, as regards the unsl ilful. Loilg ago it has 
been noticed how fiequeitl}- boys were put to 
trades to which their tastes and temperaments Were 
antagonistic, Gay, who in fiis quiet, unpretending 
style often elicited a tru^h, tells how a century and 
a half ago the generality of parents never consi- 
dered for what business a boy wafi best adapted - - 

“ Itnt cv’n in infanev decree 

What this or t’other son shall be.” 

A boy thus brought up to a craft for which he 
entertains a di.slike can hardly become a proficient 
!n it. •At the present time thousands of parents 
are glad to have tlieir sons reared to anp business 
which their means or '‘opportunities pluce within 
thoir reach, even though the lad be altogethei un- 
suited to the craft. The consequence is, tliat these 
boj’s often grow up to bo unskilful workmen. 
There are technical tenns for them iif different 
trades, but perhaps the generic appellation is 
“ muff's." Such workmen, however well conducted, 
can rarely obtain employment in a good shop at 
good wages, ana* are compelled, therefore, to accept 
second, third, and fourth-rate wages, #and are often 
driven to slop work. 

Otlier causes may l^c cited as tending to form 
iinskilfuUworkmcn : the neglect of masters or fore- 
men, or their incapacity to teach apprentices; irre- 
gui.\r habits in the learner ; and insufficient prac- 
tic k during a master’s paucity of employment. I 
am assured, moreover, that hundreds of meclianics 
yearly come to London from thecountiy j>arls, 
whose skill is altogether inadequate to the de- 
mands of the'* honouiable trade.” Of course, during 
the finishing of their educati/^i they can only woik 
for inferior shops at inferior wages ; hence iWiother 
cause of cheap labour. Of this I will cite an in- 
stance: a bootmaker, who for yeats had worked 
for first-rate West-end shops, told me that when 
he came to London from a country town he was 
sanguine of success, because he knew that he was 
a ready man (a quick workman.) lie very soon 
found out, however, ho said, that as he aspired to 
do the best work, he had his business to learn 
all over again and until he attained the requisite 
skill, he worked for “just what he could get.” he 
was a cheap, because then an unskilful, labourer. 

There is, moreover, the cheaper labour of ap- 
prentices, tlie great prop of many a slop-trader ; 
lor as such traders disregard all the niceties of 
work, as they disregard also the solidity and per- 
fect finish of any work (finishing it, as it was once 
described to me, *' just to the eye"), a lad is soon 
made useful, and his labour remunerative to his 


been perfected in London. • In my inquiry (in the 
coursi* of two letters in the J^forniny Xfhronicle) 
into®the condition of the workwomen in this call- 
ing, I was told by a retired diessrfiaker, who had^ 
for upwards of tweii,t3’’ j'oars earned on business 
in the neighbourhood of Grosv'^i^r-square, that 
she had sometimes met with “impqnvels" so taste- 
ful and quick, from a good provincial tuition, that 
they had really little or nothing to learn in Lon- 
don. And yet their services were secured for one, 
and oftener for two years, merely for board and 
lodging, ^wh lie others employed in the same esta- 
blishment had i%t only board and lodging, but 
handsome fc,alarij.s. The improver’s, then, is gene- 
rail}" a cheap labour, and often a very cheap labour 
too. The same loini of cheap labour prevails in the 
carpeiitei’s trade. * 

There is, moreover, the ^^abour of old men. A 
'^tailor, for inst.incc, who may have executed the 
mast sl^illed work of his craft, in his old age, or 
before the period of old age, finds his eyesight fail 
him, — §nds his tremulous fingers have not a full 
and rapid mastery of the needle, and ho then la- 
bours, at greatly reduced rafes of payment, on the 
making of soldiers’ clothing — “ sane-work," * as it 
is called — or on any ill-paid and therefore ill- 
wr/)ught labour. 

• The inferior, as regards the quality of the work, 
and under-paid class of 7r(‘jnen, in tailoring, for 
example, again, cheapiui labour. It is cheapened, 
also, by the employment of Irisknien (in, perhaps, 
all hraiiclios of skilled or unskilled labour), and of 
foreiyners, more especially of Poles, who are infe- 
rior workmen to the English, and who will woik 
very cheap, thus supplying ajow-price labour to 
those w'ho seek it. 

I may remark fiirthor, that if a first-rate work- 
man be driven to slop woik, ho soon loses his skill, 
he can only woik slop; this has been shown over 
and over again, and so lets labour becomes cheap 
in the mart. 

2. Of Ui'itrnstdorthy Jjahour (an a cause ot 
ffieap labour) I need not*feay much. It is ob- 
vious that a drunken, idle, or dishonest workman 
or tvorkwoman,* wliSn pressed by want, will and 
must labour, not for '^c recompense the labour 
merits, but for whatever pittance an employer will 
accord. There is no reliance to be placed in him. 
Such a man cannot ** hold out” for terms, for he is 
perhaps starving, and it is kiiojvn that “ he cannot 
be depended upon." In the sweep’s trade many 
of tlfose wlio work at a Icfwer rate than the rest of 

The term mne in “sane-work ” is the Norman 
word for blood (Latin, ; French, «a«y), so that 

“ sane-work” means, literally, bloody work, this called 
cither from the sanguinary trade of the solci^r, or from 
the blood-red colour of the cloth. 
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the trade are* ineti wlio h^ive lost their regular 
work by dishonesty. , 

3. Jin^.rpenstpe clans uf woikpeojde are 
muncroiis. They consist of thiee siih-divisions 

(d.) Those who lia\e hiY’n accustomed to a 
coarser kind ol diet, ann avIio, conscqfiiently, 
requiring le'ss, Van alhnd to W'Di'k foi less. 
(b) Those who derive tlieir subsistence from 
other sources, and wlio, consequently, do 
not live by their labour. , 

((' ) Those w'hhare in leceipt of certain ‘‘•'liils 
to iheir .wages,” or who li.ive other n^eans 
* ot lifing beside tlieii w'ork. 

Ofconr^e tln^s^inruises can hlone have ijiduene(‘ 
A\heie the wagc'^ aie munuu nl or reduct'd to the 
lowest ehh of buhsi.stence, in winch c.ise tliev be- 
come 80 man V ine.nis of (liiving down thepiue of 
labour still lower. 

a Those w'ho, being what is di'HlgtiaLed haid- 
le.ired that is to s ly, accustomed toaS(anta'i oi 
coaiser diet, and who, therefore, * can do AMth a 
less quantity or le>8 expensive' (juality of f<M)d than 
the average run of lahoiiivia, (an of course live at a 
lower cost, and so afford to work at a lowei rate 
Among such (unskilled) lahoureis aie the pea- 
sants from in.'iny'of the counties, who seek to 
amend their conditioni* by obtaining emplovment* 
’ll the towns. 1 will nihtancc the agiicullinal 
labouK'i.s ot Doisetsliire. 

‘Mhead and jxitatoi's,” wiiti'S ]\Ii. Tliointon, 
ill his woik on Over l*oj)ukition and its Ifenn'dv, 
p. iil, “do really Ibiwi the stajih' of their foot!. 
As for meat, most of them would not knowhts 
taste, if, once or twice in, the (oni.se (,f ih< ir //as, 
— oil the .sipiiie’s liaving a son and heir boin^to 
him, or on the V)nng gentlein.in’.s coining of age, -- 
they were not n'goiled with .i dinner of what the 
newsjiapers (all • old English f.ue’ Some of them 
contrive to have a little liaton, iii tlu' piopoition, 
it 8oem.«i, of half a* jntvnd a nnj to a iUudi ]ui- 
sons, but they moie commonly use fat to give 
tlie jiotatoes a relish ; and, as one ol them said to 
Mr. Austin (a commissionei), tliey don't al-'af/s 
go 'vVithoiit cluTse 

With many }>ooi Jiislimen the leaiing li.i been 
Rtill li.nder 1 li.id some (onveiNition with an 
lush I iibhish-cartet , who had been ihioun out <»! 
woik (and w.is entitled to no allovv.incv' fiom ,iny 
trade soci^A") in con3e(|uence id a stiike h\ iMi 
Myeia’s men. On mv asking him how lie sub- 
sisted in Iiel^nd, “ Will, fliin, sir,” lie said, “.ind 
it’« God’s truth, I on«e lived for days ofi gieeii 
things I picked up by the load side, and the 
tiirnipl, and that sort of mate 1#. stole fioni the 
fields. It was called slyfuig, but it was tbc 
hunger, ’deed was it. Tnat wms in tbe county 
Limerick, sir, in the faiiiiiie and 'viction times ; 
amj, glory be to God, 1 'scaped when otlieis 
didn't.” 

I may observe titat the chief local })a}»er, the 
Lunciuk aud Cla) c LjFanuner, published t1.iic»* 
a week, gave, twice a jveek, at the peiiod ol 
” the, famine and evictions, ’ statements similar td 
that of my informant. 

Now, yould not a pooi man, reared as the | 
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Liilenck peasant I ^ave spoken of, who was 
actually driven to eat the grass, which biblical 
history shows was once a sign^al jiunishment to a 
greaUaffender would mit such a man work for 
the veiiest dole, rather than again be subjected 
I to the pangs of hunger'! In my innuiries among 
the ctiSteinioiigcis, Ine of them s.%iu of the Irish 
, in his tra,de, anS^ without any bitterness, “ they ’ll 
work fo:f nothing, and live on less.” The meaning 
is ohvhwis enough, although the assertion is, of 
course, a contradiction in itself. 

“ This department of labour,” says Mr. Baines, in 
his History «af the l/and-Loom W eavers, i1i ‘' greatly 
ovc'rstocked, and the price necessarily falls. The 
evil^is nggi.ivated h\^ the miiftitudes of Irish who 
have flocked into Lancaclilie, some of whom, having 
been linen weavers, ifaturally lesort to the loom, 
and otheis leain to weave ?is the easiest einploy- 
leeut they can ado])t. Accustomed to a wretched 
mode of living in tlu'ir own country, thev are con- 
ti'iited vMtli wages that would starve- an English 
l.il'ouK'r They have, in fact, 5.o Inwi'ii'd the rafe 
of vv'.iges as to diive nuiiiy of the Enghsli out of 
tiie cmpl<»vnienf, and to drag down tliose wlio 
lemam in it to then own h'vel , 

'J'lioso who derive llu’ir subsistence 
j other sonicescan, of couise,*iffoj‘(l to woik cheaper 
Lthau tho.se who h.ive to livi' by tlieir labour. To 
I this elf's belongs the lahoui of wives and chil- 
dren, who, being snpjmsed to he maintained by 
the toll of^tlie liushand, aio never ))aid “living 
vv.igts” for what tiu'y do ; and hence the iniseiy 
ol the gloat mass of nec'dlinvonien, widows, Hu- 
man led and fiieiidh'ss females, and the like, 
who, hi' mg none to assist thei^, I'lrc forced to 
st.irva* ni)on the juttance they receive for their 
woik. The f.ihour of those who aie in prison-, 
woikhoiisiH, mill asylums, and who conserjiientl}’^ 
have their suhsistence fuiinC them in such places, 
as vvidl as llie work of jnostitutes, wlK obtain 
llicji living by other means than woik, all cojie 
under the c.itegoiy of those who can alford ^o 
l.ihoui .it a lovvei lati* tli.ui such as aie condemned 
to toil foi an honest living. It is the same with 
appientues and “ niipiovers,” for whose labour 
till* in.sliuition icieived is generally considered 
to Ic' eilhci a snflii^K'nt oi pai lial iecom[)ense, and 
who ( (|Ose(]uently loofc to other means for then 
sujiport. Under tlie same head, too, may he 
< ited the lahoqi of amateurs, that is to say, of 
pel sous who either are not, or who are too proud 
to ai knowledge llienisel ves, regular members 
of the tiade at which they work. Such is the 
e.ise with very many of the dauglileis of trades- 
men, aud of many who are considered (jcnttel 
people The.se young women, residing with their 
parenttj, and often in comfortable Jiomes, at no 
(ost to themselves, will, and do, undersell tlie 
legulai needlewomen ; the one works merely for 
pocket-iimiiey (often to possess herself of some 
article of finery), while the other woiks for what 
IS called “ the bare l\|e,” 

( The last-mentioned class, or those who are 
in possession of what may he called “ aids to 
wages,” are differently circunistanced. Such are 
the men who have other employment besides 
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that for which they accept IJss than the ordinary 
pay, as is the cast^* with those who attend at 
gentlemen’s houses for one or two hours every 
morning, cleaning boots, brushing clothes, tVc., 
and who, having the remainder ot the day at tVieir 
own disposal, affoid to wcp’k at any calling 
cheaper than others, because not so^iy dependent 
upon it for their living. 

, The army and nav}’’ pensioners (non-Cvirymis- 
%ioiied officers and pV^ates) were, at one period, 
on the disbanding of the militia and other forces, 
a very numerous body, bui i»# was (jliiefly the 
militar}’’ pensioners whose positibn had an effect 
upon the labour of tli(» com!try. The naval pen- 
sioners found employment as fishermen, or in so^he 
avocation connected with the isea. The military 
pensioners, hojvever, \wre men who, after a 
career of soldiership, were not generally disposed 
to settle down into the drudgery of regular Avoik, 
even, if it were» in their power to do so; and so, 
as they always had their pensions to depend 
upon, they were a sort of universal jobbers, and 
jobbed cheaply. At the present time, however, 
this means of che-T^) labour is greatly restricted, 
compand with what was the case, tlie number of 
the pensioners being considerably diminished. 
Many of the army peiuioners turn the wheels for 
turners at ])L'esent, 

The allotment of gardens, which yield a partial 
support to the allottee, are another means of 
cheap labour. The allotment demands a certain 
Iiortion of time, hut is by no inisans a thorough 
employment, but merely ai^ “ aid,” and conse- 
quently a low wages. Sucli a man has 

the advantage of obtaining his potatoes and vege- 
tables at the cheapest rate, and so cfin afford to 
woik cheaper tlian other men of his class. It 
was the same formerly #vith those wlio leceived 
“ relief” lAdcr the old Poor-L iw. 

Apd even under the present system it ii.is b(‘on 
found tliat the same practice is attended witii the 
sam^ result. In the Sixtii Annual lleport of the 
Poor-Law Commissioiieis, 1840, at p 31, there an' 
the following remarks on the subject : — 

“ Whilst upon the subject of relief to widows 
in aid of wages, we must not omit to biing under 
your Lordship’s notice an ^llustiatioii ot the 
depressing ejfect which is produced by the firac- 
tice of giving relief in aid of wages to widows 
upon the eaiiiings of females. (Colonel A’Couit 
states ;■ — 

“ ‘ As regards females, the instance to which I 
have alluded presents itself in the Portsea Island 
Union, where, from the insufficiency of workhouse 
accommodation, as well as from benevolent feel- 
ings, small allowances of Us. Qd. or 2s. a iveek 
are given to w'idows with or without smalUchil- 
dren, or to married women deserted by their 
husbands. Ilaving this certain income, however 
small, they are cnalded to work at lower wages 
thiin those who do not j^ossess *tlds advantage. 
The consequence is, that com {Petition has enabled 
the shirt and stay manufacturers, who abound in 
the Union, and who furnish in great measure the 
London as well as many foreign markets with 
these articles of their trade, to get their work 
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done at the extraordinary low priced of - stay o, 
comqdetp, 2d. ; shirts, from Is. to l.s. ibL per 
doijjen. 

^ The women all declaie that they cannot 
possibly, after working from twelve to fitteen 
lioiirs per day, earn iiore than 1.?, Oil. per week. 
The maii^ifactiirers assert thijt, by steady work, 
I*!, to Gs. a week may be earned under ordinal y 
circumstances. 

‘ In the meantime the demand for worlicomen 
increa^(h, and it is by no meaijs unusual to see 
liand-Dills posted over the town requiring fioin 
500 to^lOOO additional stitchers.’” * , 

kSiich, then, is the character of th^heap woikers 
in all trades; go where we will, we^hall find ilie 
low-priced labour of the trade to coueist’ of either 
one oi other of the three classes above-mentioned ; 
while the means by which this labour is brought 
into operation will bo generally by one of the 
‘‘ systems of work” befoie sjiecilicd. 

# 

The cheap lahoTir oi* the rubbish-carters’ trade 
appears to be a ciii sequence of two distinct ante- 
cedents, VIZ , casual labour and the prevalence of 
the contract system among builder’s work. The 
small-master system also appeal* to have' some 
iiyliience upon it. > 

* Fust a-, regal ds the influence of casual labour 
in n^duciiig the ordinary rate of wages. 

The tables given at p. 290, vol. ii., showing the 
wages pr 4 ^.l to the rubbish-carters, present what ap- 
po.irs, and indeed is, a strange discrepancy of pay- 
ments to the laboureis ill rubbisli-caiting About 
three-fourths of the rubbisb-tai teis throughout 
Loiidoiircceive 18.s‘. weekly, when in Avork, in 
JlaiTfpstead, bowevei, the rate of their Avages is 
(uniformly) 20.s. a Aveek;* iii Lambetli (but Jess 
nnifornily), it is lO.v. ; ni Wnudswoith, 17s.; in 
Lslington, 1(.)6'. ; and iii (xieeiiwich, 1 Lv. and 12.s'. 
The character of ^^the Avork, wifether exi'ciUc'd 
for 12.S-. or 20.s'. Aveekly, is the same; why, then, 
can a riibbisli-carter, avIio Avorks at Hampstead, 
('.irn 8.V. a week more than one Avho works at 
(freenwiclH An employer of rubbish-cartor.s, and 
of similar labourers, on .i largo scale, a gentleman 
thoioucjhly coiiver&aiit Avitli the subject in all its 
industrial bearings, accounts for the discrepancy 
in this manner ’ — 

After the com and the hop-harvests have termi- 
nated, there is alvvays an influx o]^^^^lskllled 
laliourers into (jravesendf Woolwich, and Gfn'cm- ' 
Aviih. Tiiese arc the men avJio, from \be natural 
bent of their dispositions, or from the necessity of 
their circumstances, i^sort to the casual l<fbonr 
afforded by the revolution of the seasons, A\hen 
to gather the crops before the leather may len- 
der the harvest precaiious and its produce un- 
sound, is a matter of paramount necessity, and 
the increase of liands employed during this sea- 
son is, as a consequence, proj^rtionately great. 
The c’iief scene of sucli IrJjour in the neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis, is in the county of Kent ; 
and on the cessation of tfiis work, of course there 
is n large amount of labour “ turned adrift,’* to 
sei'k, the next few days, for any casual employment 
that may “ turn up.” In this way, I am assured, 
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a largo amount of cheap tnd unskilled labour is ' 
being constantly placed at the comm.ind of those 
masters who, so to speak, occujiy the line of ni.i^ch 
to London, and are, theieforo, lirst applied to for 
employment by casual labourers, who, when en- 
gaged, are employed as irflmior, or unskiHiil,'’ 
workmen, at an iiibnaor rate of remuneration 
(Ireenwich may be lookinl upon as the first stage* 
or halt for casual labourers, on their way to Lon- 
don ^ * 

My informant assured me, as the result' |>f his 
own observations, that an Kiiglisli l.ibourer would, 
iieial rule, (execute nioie work bv one-sixth, 
'ek, thi^i^iu Irish bihourer (a l.irge propor- 
tion of the (.ftaial iMiids aie Irish) ; that is, the j 
extimt of wofk winch would occupy the frishman j 
SIX, would occupy tlie o '• five u.iys, | 

were it so calculated. '! ■■■ 1. . 'i.en w.i'^, liow- j 
ever, usually more skilled and peisc'verine, and [ 
far more to be depended iifion. So dilfenmt w.h 
the amount of work, eyim in rubhH.i caituig. 
between aii able and exjienenced hand and one | 
unused to the toil, or om* inadeifaate from w tut of ! 
ab'i’tness or bodily strenglii, or any other cause, 
to its full and quick execution, that two “good” 
iiKMi in a week ^ave doin' as mm h woik as ihr> e 
iiid liferent Imnds. 'H'lus two men at 18 '.. w'eekly j 
Oeicli are as cheap (only employers cannot alwMvs 
se(' It), when they aie tliorough inasteisi of fneir 
business, as thn'e uure.idy hands .it 1 Jv, a week 
The mi^loi'tuiie, howevt'r, is, that the J d.. 
a week men have tendency to reduce the 10s 
to thi'ir level. • 

With regard to the diffeience bi'twei'U the 
wages of llamiistead and (rreeiuvich, 1 am ni- 
formed tliat stationary woikiiig iiilibi^lio aitei^s aie 
not too nuMK'rous in Hampstead, which is consi- 
deioj as rather ‘‘(fat of the way,” and as tfiat 
metropolitan suburb is surioiiiided ip e\ery di’-a'c- 
tum by pastinV-laiul ami woojblaiid, it is not in 
the line of le^ort of tlu' < lass of men who aiudc 
the casual labour jii bai vesting, cVc., of whieli 1 
liave spoken, it is rari'ly vihiU'd by them, and 
conseqiu'ritly, the' reeulaci liands are less interfered 
with than elsewhere, and wages have not been 
detenointed. 

Ttie mode of work among the Rcui’f haboureis 
dillers aoniewhat fiom that of the honourable 
put of t|jie trade, the Avoik executed by the 
sciiif iriU^teis being for the most part on a more 
bunted Hcijle than tliat* of the others. To meet 
till' demanus of tmWdi'rs or of tunploy^is gmie- 
lally, when “ time” is an objeet, demands the use 
of r*lays of men, and of, btro,ug imrses This 
di'inaiid the smaller or stuif master cannot always 
moet. He may 'ftnd mdn, but not always liorses 
and carts, <ind lu* will often enough undertake 
Avoik iK'yond ins means and endeavour to aggran- 
dise his prohts by screwing his labourers. The 
hours of sc(irf-e)n\}h)ij€d Labour are nominally the 
same as the regular tuade, but as au Insirtrcartcr 
said, it’s ralely the hours the masther plascs, and 
they’re often as long as it’s light.” The .svc^i/ 
lauourer is often paid hij Lite dcitf, with “a day’s 
lure, and no notice beyond.” I am informed 
that scurf labourers generally work au hour a 


day, without extra renfunc'ration, longer than tliose 

I the lionoiir.ible trade. 

The rubbibh-carteij> ('mployed by the scurf 
masfers are not, as a bocly, I am assured, so badly 
paid* as they were a few yeans back. It is rarely’ 
that labouring can lulvanc'^ any feasible 

reason foi th^fli.iiiges iii their tiaue. 

One oy do' vuiLu caic'^( s of dtr dUert, orated want's 
of th^j ‘riibhi.sh-Lf.rt('rs is the system of contract- i 
mg aiiTl subletting Tlin^ *liowever, is but afc^ 
blanch of the ramified system of suliletting iii 
the construction ofi the “ scamped” hoi ses of tlie 
.spi'ciilative builddrs. The building of such house.'i 
is sublet, btei.illy from ceV.ir to chimney. The 
rufajish-caiting may be conti.icted fm at a cer- 
T.iiii sum. The *‘oiiti actor may sublet it to 
xmm who wdU do it for (Mie-foiirth h'ss perhaps, 
,ind who may .sublet the labour in their turn. 
}^>r instance, the calcul.itimi may be founded on 
lh(‘ woikiiig men’s leceivim; Uos^ weekly. A 
( oiitrai toi, .1 mail possesMiig a horse, perhaps, an I 
a coiiph* of carts, and hiring another liorsi*, will 
•'mb'rL.ike it on tlu' knowledgii of liis being able 
to engigo men at 12.s'. or lo^^. weekly, .uul so 
I'btiiu a profit ; indeed the reduttioii of ^jrice ill 
.ucii cM’.es mu'.t all come out of the labour. 

Tins subletting, I s.iy, is but a small part of a 
g'Uantic svst<mi, and it is an unquestionable cause 
of the gnudiug down of tlu' riibiiish-Laitei s’ 
wig'‘s, and that by a class who iiave gi'iierally 
Im ea working ni 'ii themselves, .ind risen to be 
the owners ol one or two carl.s and lioiM's. 

From one of tlu' a' ^nen, now a working carter, I 
I'li'l the Inllowuig aixount, winch fuitlier i]lu>traies 
j the mode of labour as well as of employment. 

1 got M little .i-ht ad,” he stated, “fiom 
railway jobhing and .such like, and niy father- 
111 - 1 . iw, as soon as 1 g(i‘ married, made me a 
})i»'Hent ol 2P/. unexpecti'd, J started mysell, 
tliiiikuig to get oil by di'grces, and get a fiesli 
lioitii* and cart e\('i’3" V'.ir. Lut it couldn’t be 
doin', .sir. If I oilered to take a contract to<.art 
the lubbibh and dig it, a builder would B.iy, — 

‘I can't wait; you haven't carts and horses 
enough from ^'our own account, and I can’t w.ut. 

If you have to hue them I can do tliat myself.’ 

1 was too honest, sH, in telling the plain truth, or 
I niight have got ^more jobs. It ’.s not a good 
trade in a small w.ay, for if ^nmr hoises aren’t at i 
work, till'}" ’re fating their heads off, and you ’re I 
fietting jnmr heart out. ’rheii I got to do sub-coii- 
tractnig, as jmu call it. No, it weren’t that, it 

was uiider-woiking. I ’d go to Mr. V as I 

knew, and say, ‘ You ’re on such a place, sir, have 
jmu room foi me V ‘ 1 think not,’ he ’d .say, ‘ I ’ve 
only the regular thing and no advantages — 1 0.?. Od. 
for a* day’s work, lioiso and cart,* or 4.s’. a load.’ 
Those arc tlio regular terms. Then I ’d s.ay, 

‘ Well, sir, 1 ’ll do it for 8.>“. 6d., and be my own 
carman;’ and so perhaps I’d get the job, and 
masti^rs often tay ; ‘I know I shall lose at 
lOi. Qd., but if I ion’t, you shall have something 
over.’ Het anything over ! Of course not, sir. I 
could have lived if I had constant work for two 
horses and carts, for I would liavo got a cheap 
man; such as me must get cheap men to duve the 
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second and under ray Awn eye, whenever I 
could ; hut one of ihy poor horses broke bis le«-, 
and had to be sent to the Ifnacker's, and I sold^the 
otlier and niy carts, and have worked over since 
'as a labouring man ; mainly at pipe-work. • 0, 
yes, and rubbisii-jcarting. 1 ge^ 18s. a week r<)W, 
but not r(‘gulcir. 

“Well, sir, I’m sure I can’t say, and I think 
,,^110 man could say, how much the?e’.s doing ^r*sub- 
^oiiti acting. If I ’in* ?jt work in Cannon street, I 
don't know v/hat 's doing at Notting hill, or be- 
yond Bow' and Stiatfoif^, * llfo, J ’i^ satisfied 
tliere ’s not so much of it as there was, but U ’s 
done so on the sly , w'Ao kiiAws how nimdi is dom- 
still, or how littl(> It’s system as may lie 
carried on a long time, and is famed on, as far as 
men’s labour * goes, Uit it’s dilftient when' 
tluTe ’s horses, and stable ivnt. They can’t be 
scievved, or underded, beyond a certain pitcli, or 
they couldn’t AVMiik at all, and so there ’s not as 
much iinder-woik about hoiai'-labour.” 

These small men are among tin' scuif and petty 
rnhbish-carters, and aie often the means ot dc- 
p^essin^^the class t<* which they have bidonged. 

The employment in the honourable trade at 
rubbish-cai ting would b^' one of the best among 
unskilled labourers, wele it continuous Ibit il is 
not continuous, and tliree fourths ol those eiig igo d 
in it have only six inontbs' Avoik at it in the year. 
In the scui f-inasters’ em]iloy, the woik js leilly 
c isimI,” or, as I heard it quite .is olten df- 
sv nhed, chance.” In both depaitments ot tli:-^ 
trade, thu men out of woik look f('i a job in 
scavfigeiy, and v<^ry generallv in night-woik, oi, 
indeed, in any labour that offeis. I'lie Ill'll! iiih- 
Insh-caiters will readily betaine Itawkers ot 
ajiples, oranges, walnuts, and c\en mils, when out 
ot employ, so working iJI concert witii rheii wives. 
1 lieaid ofAnly four instances ot a similar lesouice 
by tly Biiglisli ruhhisli cartels. 

What 1 have said of tlie education, rt ligmn, 
politics, com iihinag(*, (S:c., cvc., ot tht^ better-paid 
rubbish-carters Avould liave hut to be lepeati'd, li 
1 dcscnbed those of tin' under- paid. The latter 
may be moie reckless wlien they have the means 
of enjoyment, but their diet, amusements, and 
expenditure would be the san'il', weie their n^-ans 
commensurate. As it is, they sometimes live very 
baiely and have hardly any amusemj^eiUs at their 
command. Their dinners, wlieii single men, are 
often bread and a saveloy ; when married, some- 
times tea and bread and butter, and occasionally 
some block ornaments;” the Irish being the 
principal consumers of cheap fish. 

The labour of the wives of the rubbish-carters 
is far more frequently th.it of char-women than 
of needle-women, for tlie great majority of thes'* 
women before their marriage were senant-maids. 
All the information I received was concunent in 
that respect. The wife of a caiman who keeps a 
chandler’s shop near the Kdgew.Ae-road, greatly 
resorted to by the class to winch her husband 
belonged, told me that out of somewhere about 25 
wives of rubbish-carters or similar workmen, 
whom she knew, 20 had been domestic servants ; 
what the others had been she did not know. 


I can tell you, sir,” iftiid the woman, charing 
is far better than needle-woik ; far. If a young 
wojfian has conducted herself Avell in service, she 
can get charing, and then if she conducts hciself 
^vell again, she makes good friends. Tliat ’s, of 
course, if^thoy ’re lioii^''t, sir, I know it fiom ex- 
perience, My liush.iiid— hef«re \ve were able to 
open tfiii? shop — was in the hospital a long tune, 
and 1 went out cliariiig, and ifid far better than a 
sister Ijiave, who is a capitaf shirt-maker. . There’s 
hr()kej| victuals, sometimes, for }^ur children. It’s 
a liaid^woild, sir, but there’s a many good people 
in it.” • • 

One woman (before* mentioned) ^rned not less 
than 5s. weekly in superior shifl-iiniking, as 
It w'as described to me, which w?is evidently 
looked upon as a handsoiiK' reninneration for 
sncli toll. Another earned 8.s. 6(/. ; another 
2s. ; and otlieis, with nneertam employ, 

1 <? 0(1., and in some week-) nothing, Needle-woi k, 
however, ^s, I am,^nforkneil, not the woik of one- 
tenth of the rubbihh-carU'rs’ ^vlves, whatever the 
eainings ot the hAshand. Fiom all I could learn, 
too, tliew'nes of the undei-jiaid nihhish-cai ti'i s 
(•.lined nioie, by liora I 0 to 20 pi'r cent., than those 
of the lietter-paid. The earnftigs of a cli.ir- 
yToman in average employ, ,1s regards the wives 
ot the ruhhish-cartcis, is about Is weekly, 
witlfoiit the evli.iusting toil of the needh'- woman, 
.ind With the advantage of .sonietimo.s ii'ceiviiig 
hioken nit'»at, diipping, f.it, Ac , Ac. The wives 
of the li ish labourers in this .trade are often all 
tlie slieet-scllers, some of wash leathi'is, 

some ot cahhage-nets, and some of fruit, cle.iimg 
})eilii])8 fiom (id. to Od «l (1.^, if used to street- 
tiading, as the iiMjority ot them .ire. 

The limb r-p lid labounns in this trade are 
cli'elly jioor lusmnen The'^Itisli woiknien m 
tins hramli ot the trade li.ive generally been 
brought up “ oil thj^' land,” as tliejfc.dl it, ni their 
own (.oiiutiy, . 111(1 alter tlu' snlf “rings of many of 
lliem duiing the f.nmm, a week is leg.irded 
as “ .1 I ise in the world.” 

From one ot tins ( lass* I leariled the following 
pai’ticulais. lie seemed a man ot 20 or 28 . - 

“ 1 w.is brought lip on the kind, f-ir,” he .said, 

“ not l.ar from (billin, m the comity Wexford. I 
lived with iny iatln'r and mother, .and shure wo 
were b.idly otl. Shine, thin, we werj|^ F.itlier 
and mother— the Heavens he their b 'd — (Hied one 
soon after another, and sofUe ti lends rayicd me the 
inaiK'S to* come to this coiwitry. Vv^ell, thin, 
imb'ed, sir, and I can’t say how they rtysed them, 
(lod rew.ud them • 1 g»it to Liverpool, and wa’tked 
to London, where I h.id some lelations. I sold 
oranges m the stiates the first d.ay I was m 
London. Hod helf) me, I w.is glad to do any- 
tlnng to get a male’s mate. I’ve lived on 6d. 
a- day sometimes, I have indeed. There was 2(1. 
for the lodging, .and 4(1. for the Aiate, the t.iy and 
bread Hud butter. l)id I l*ve harder than that in 
Irel.uid, your honour ! \^ell, thin, I have. I ’vc 
lived on a dish of potatoes that might cost a pe^y 
there, where things is bhutiful and chape. Not 
like this country. No, no. I wouldn’t cafiAo go 
back. I have no friends there now. Thin I got 
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ingaged by a man — yis, hft was a rubbish-carter — 
to help him to fill his cart, and then we shot if on 
some new garden grounds, and had to shove^ it 
about to make the ground? livil, afore the top soil 
was put on, for the bhutiful flowers and the graved 
walks. Tim — yis, he was a*bounthryman of mine/' 
but a Cor-rk mail — said he ’d made a ba* bargain, 

' for he was bad off, and lie only dared 4fC. a load/ 
and he ’d divide it wid me. We did six loads in 
a day, j\nd I got 1/. ever}’’ night for a^ wake. 
This was a rise. • Hut one Sunday evening / was 
standing talking with people as lived in tli^ same 
coort, and 4 tonid how I was helping Tim. And 
two Englishing came to fkid four men as they 
wanted f^ir \i.>rk, and onld llagin (Regan) tould 
them what I* was working for. And one of ’em 

said, I was ‘a b Irish fool,’ and ould Ragin 

said so, and words came on, and tliin there was a 
fight, and the pelleece came, and thin the fiplit 
was liarder. I was taken to the station, and had 
a month. I had two blaek eyes next' morning, 
but was willin’ to forget and forgive, '^io, I ’m 
not fond of fightin’. I ’m a palJeablo man, glory 
be to God, and I think I was put on. Oh, jns, 
and indeed thin, your honour, it was a fan fight.’* 

I inquired o? an English rubbish cat ter as to 
these fair fights. Hi knew nothing of the one j 
question, but had si'cn such fights. They were 
usually among the Irish themselves, but sdinetbiies 
Englisliinen were “ drawn into tliem.” “ Eaii 
fights ! 8ir,”he8aid, ‘Gvhytlie Irishes don’vstandiqi 
to you like men. T, hey don’t fight likeOlinstians, 
sii ; not a bit of it. They kick, and scratch; and 
bite, and tear, like devils, or cats, or women. 
They’ie soon settle4 if you can get an honest 
knock at them, but it isn’t easy.” ' 

“ I sarved my moiifn,” continued my lush in- j 
formant, “and it aii/t » )>ad place at all, the prison. 

I tould the gintleman that had charge of us, that ' 
I was a Rom.^V Oatholic, Gtfd be juaised, and 
couldn’t go to his prayers. ‘ O very w'ell, Tat,’ 
says be. And next day the praste came, and we 
were sliown in to him, and very angry he was, 
and said our coiiduc’ was'i'a disgrace to religion, and 
to our counthry, and to him. Do I tliiiik lie was 
right, sir'^ God knows he was, or he wouldn’t 
have said so. 

“ I hadn't been out of prison two hours before 
1 was birgfl for a job, at 1 0,s-. a week. It was in 
the cit^ and I carried old bricks and rubbish 
along plaqks, from thtf inside of a place as was 
pulled down , but the outside, all but tht? roof, was 
standin' I 4 jitil the windor frames, and the door 
posti, and wiiat other tiiubers there was, was 
soiild. It was dreadful hard woik, carrying the 
basket of rubbish on yoW back to the cart. The 
dust came through, and stuck to my neck, for I 
was wet all over wid sweatin’ so. Every man 
Avas allowed a pint of beer a da}’-, and I thought 
nivver anything Ivas so sweet. I don’t know who ^ 
gave it. The masthcr, I suppose. Wil>,' thin, 
sir, I don’t know who^ was the masther ; it was 
.Tqhn Riley as ingaged me, but /cc’.s no mastber. 
Yis,^thin, and I '\o been workin’ that way ivver 
since.' I’ve sometimes had 14s. a week, and 
sometimes 10s., and sometimes 12s. A man like 


me must take what htcan get, and I will take it. 

I ’ve been out of work somctilies, but not so much 
as some, for I ’in young and strong. No, I can’t 
saviT no money, and I liave nothing just now to 
8av(? it for. When I ’m out of work, I sell fruit' 
ill tjie streets.” ' , /' 

This statwnent, then, as regards the Irish 
labourers, shows the quality of the class em- 
ploytyD The EA’glish labourers, working on the^ 
same terms, are of the class of men soi 

working,*-- broken-down men, unable, or accounting 
themsclvo^unablefto '“do better,” and accepting 
any offer affording; the means of their daily bread. 

* Of tub Londoji Cuimney-Sweepehs. 
Chiainea'-SaveeperS are a consequence of tAvo 
things— chimneys and the'iise of coals as fued ; and 
these are both commodities of comparatively recent 
introduction. 

It is generally admitted that th^' earliest men- 
tion of tlil)iiiieiis is in an Italian MS., preserved 
in Venice, in Avhich it is recorded that chimneys 
v/ere throAvn down in that city from the shock of 
an earthquake in 1347. In ]i>igland, down eveji 
to the commencement of tlie reign of Eli/abeth, 
the greater part of the lif uses in our toAvns had 
ne chimneys ; tlie fire Ava^ kindled on a hoartli- 
stone on the floor, or on a raised grate against the 
Avail o) in the centre of the apartment, and the 
smoke fqund its way out of the doors, Avindows, 
or casements. 

During tlie long, and — as regards civil strife — 
generally peaceful, reign of Elizabeth, the use of 
chimneys incn'ased. In a Disi^uirse prefixed to 
an edition of Ilolinshed’s “ Chronicles,” in 1577, 
Harrison, t*lie Aviiter, complains, among other 
things, “marvellously altered for the Averse in 
England,” of the multitildc of cliinineys erected 
of late. “ Now Ave have many ehim.'ieys,” lie 
s,iys, “and our tendoilings complain of rh(^iins, 
catarrhs, and poses. Thi'ii avc had none but /e/e- 
dostis, and our heads did never ache.”'*‘ He de- 
murs, too, to the change in the material of Avhicii 
the houses Avore constructed : “ Houses were once 
budded of aviUow, then Ave bad oaken men ; but 
noAv bouses are made of oak, and our men not 
only, become aviIIoa^, but a great many altogether 
of straAV, Avhich is a sore alteration.” 

♦ “ Ucredos? cli'-.scl (n'tahh\ Fr. ; posioi It.vl ),” 
aieouling to I’arUei’s tlh^ssary of Anhitecture, was 
“ the wall or screen at the back of an altar, seat, <?cc. ; 

It was usually ornamented with j)anellitig, Ace., especially 
behind an altar, and sometimes was enruhed with .i pro- 
fusion of niches, buttresses, p*’V'a'h‘s. ‘f ifies, and oth'*’ 
decorations, which were olnn iiuimd w.:h b'lluan'. 
eolouis. 

“ The open fire-beaith, frequently used m ancient 
domystir halls, was likewise ealJed a reredos. 

“ in tlie description of Jiritain prelilted to llolmshcd’s 
‘ C’hronicles,’ we are told that formerly, before elumneys 
were common in mean houses, ‘ each man made his tire 
against a reredossc m the hall, where he dined and dre&scd 
his meat.'" 

The original word would appear to be doi^cl or rerc- 
doftrlf for Kelham, in^his “ Norman Dictionary,” explains 
the word de,ve; or dnsd to signify a hanging or canopy ot 
silk, siher, or gold work, under which kings or gre.it 
personages sit; also the back of a chair ot state (tlie 
word being probably a derivative of the Latin 
the back. D<>?, in slang, means a bed, a “ dossing crib ” 
being a sleeping-plaee,' and has clearly the same origin) 

A icre-dos or )eie~dosel would thus appear to have been a 
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In Shakespeare’s time, the chimney-sweepers 
seem to have beconft) a recognised class of public 
cleansers, for in ** Cymbeljne” the poet says— ^ 

* Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, , 

Nor the furious winter’s ratfes; 

Thou thy worldly task h^f done, % 

Home art gone, and ta’en thy»wages : 

Coldcn lads and girls all must, 

As chimnci/swecpob come to dust.” 

In this beautiful passage there is an intimation, 
by the “ chimney-SAve(*^)ers” being contrasted with 
the ^^gohr^n lads and girlsj” t|iat tho^r employ- 
ment was regarded as of the meanest, a repute it 
bears to the present dAy. 

But chimneys seem, lil^e the sweeps’^ or 

sweepers,” to have been a necessity ot a change 
of fuel. In the days hf “ rere-dosses,” our an- 
ce.stors buimt only wood, so that they were not 
subjected, to so great an inconvenience as we 
should be wero oiii fires kindled without the vent 
of the chimney. Our fuel is coal, which j)roduco.s 
a greater quantity of soot, and ot black smoke, 
which 13 the result of imperfect conihustioii, than 
-Aliy otjier fuel, th * smoke from wood being thm 
and pure in comjtarison. 

The first mention the use of coal as fuel 
occurs in a charter of ffenry 111., gi.inting licence 
to the burgessi's of Newcastle to dig for coal. In 
1281 Newcastle is said to have had some slight 
trade in this article. Shortly aftcrwaids coal 
began to bo imported into London for uie use ot 
smiths, brewers, dyers, soap-boilers, cVc. In 
1310, during the reign of Edwaid L, its use in 
London was pr/^hibited becxiuse of the supposed 
injurious influence of the smoke. In IGOO the inse 
of coal in the metropolis became iini'^er.sal ; about 
200 vessels were employed in the London trade, 
and about 200,000 th.-idrons annually imported. 

In 1^8, however, there were, besides the 
rail»vay-borne coals, 12,207 cargoes imported, or 
8,418,340 tons. The London coal trade now 
employs 2700 vessels and 21,000 seamen, and 
constitutes one-fourth of the whole general trade 
of the Thames. 

To understand the 7iece<^s I ft/ for chimney-sweepers, 
and the extent of tlio work for them to do, that is 
to say, the quantity of scfbt deposited in our 
chimneys during tlie combustion ot the threemid a 
lialf millions of tons of coals that are now annually 
consumed in London, we must flr^t comprehend the 
conditions upon winch the evolution of soot depends, 
soot being simply the fine carbonaceous particles 
condensed from the smoke of coal fuel, and de- 
posited against the sides of the chimneys during 
its ascent between the walls to the tops of our 

srrrrn placed hefnttd anytliing. I am told, that in the ol<l 
hduse.s in the north of England, erection'? at the back 
the fire may, to this day, occasionally be seen, with an 
aperture berund for the insertion of plates, and such 
other things as may require warming. 

A correspondent .says there is a ^ reredos,’ or open 
fire-hearth, now to lie seen in the extemsive and beau- 
tiful rums of the Abbey of St/Agatlia, m the North 
Hiding of Yorkshire. The ivy now hangs over and 
partially conceals this reredos ; hut Us form is tole- 
rably perfect, and the stones are still coloured by the 
action of the fire, which was extinguislied, 1 need 
hardly say, by the cold water thrown on such places by 
Henry VIII." 


houses. These conditi»n8 appear tJ have been 
det'ermined somewhat accurately during the inves- 
tigjitions of the Smoke Prevention Committee. 

There are two kinds of smoke from the ordinary 
^laterials of combustidh — (A) Opaque, or black 
smoke; (B) or invisible smoke. 

I ^ A. Tlie Opaque smoke, though the most offen- 
sive and* aiinojMng from its dirtying properties, is, 
I like the muddiest water, th*e least injurious to 
animal, or vegetable healtli. It consists of the 
parti'jies of iinconsnmed caibon* which have not 
lieen deposited in the form of soot; in the flue or 
chimney. This is the black smoke which will be 
fuither desenhed. • 

B. J'mnsparcut smoke is comfiised of gases 
winch tire for the most jiart invisible, sueb as car- 
bonic acid and carbonic oxide ; tikso of sulphurous 
acid, but smokes with that component aie botli 
visible and invisible. The snlpliiirons acid is said 
by Professor Brandi' to destroy vegi'tation, for it 
has long been a cyise #f wonder w!iy vegetation 
m towns did not llnunsh, since carbonic acid 
(which is so lurgi^y produced from the action of our 
fire.s) 13 the vital tiir of trees, shiiib.s, and plants■'^ 

-t It lias been notorious for many^years, that flowirs 
^ill not bloom in any natut.il li^xuri iiiee, and that truit 
•will not pio[»erly ripen, m llie heart <>t the city. WJiiKt 
this i', an unquestionable tart, it is also a fart, tliat 
grefltly r#, suburb.in dwellings have inereased, and tiiily 
as I.ondon may be said to h.vve “ g n*o *^Me ( n*r\ ’’ 
the greater ipiantity of the large, i ii • ' ■•■ii i:! w 

and eheal;» supply of the tnnts .ind vegetables m the 
London “ green" markets are giown within a eirilc of 
liom ten to twelve miles from St*. I'aul’h. In the course 
ot liiv inquiries (in the senes of letters on J.ahour and 
the Poor 111 the Momtni:: ('hiontdc) into tlic* supiily, tVc., 
to tlu* “ green markets” of the metropolis, 1 was told by 
an *\i)eneneed market -gardener, who had fnendi, and 
tonm etions in several of the suburl>«, that lie faneieii, 
and others m tlu* trade wer^ oi the same ojmnon, that 

.-.1 ... , •;>' lu* anything but a failure it atlenqited 

'v.i!' !"'v‘*ii I* fogs went." itiy informant explained 
to me that the togs, .so peculiar to London, did not 
usually extend beyond three or four imJes from the 
heart of tlie city.* He was satisned, he said, tliat 
within half a mile or so of this reach of fog the gar- 
dener’s laliours might he crowned with success. He 
knew nothing of any seientifie reason for lii.s opinion, 
but as far us a purely Loudon tog extended (without 
legaid to any mist peivad^ig the whole country ns well 
as the neighlHUirhood of the capital), he thought it was 
the boundary within which there couUl be no proiiei 
growth of truit or flowers. That the London fog lias its 
(imi(snsi d t*‘ u r-if* t ti-'-’^. of its greatest density , 
there can If i:<» »i,h: M- ■ *■. .i mant was freipiently 

asked, when on his way home, by omnibus diivers and 
others whom he knc'w. and met on their way to town a 
few miles from it : “ IIow ’s the fog, sir ? pir?" 

The extent of the J>ondon fog, then, if the informa- 
tion I have citc*d be correct, may be considered as in- 
dicating |that portion of the inctroi>o'Ss where tlie 
poinilatirin, and consequently tile smoke, is the thicki st, 
and within wliich agricultural and horticultural Ja- 
Ixmis cannot meet with success. “ The nuis.j^iee of 
a November fo{* in London,” Mr. Ituoth .stated to 
the Smoke Committee, “ is most assuredly increased 
by the smoke of the towii, arising tiom furnaces and 
private fires. It i.s vaiiour .saturated with particles 
of carbon which causes all that uneasiness and }>ain in 
the lungs, and the uneasy sensations whieh we experi- 
eiiee in our heads. I have no doubt of the density of 
these fogs arising from this earhonaceous matter.” 

The loss from the impossihilityrof promotingg^egeta- 
tion k\ the distnet most sulu^'cted to the fog is nothing, 
as the whole ground is alre.idy occuTMed for tlie thousand 
urposes of a great eomiT^rcial city- The matter is, 
owever, highly curious, a rcsiilt of the London 
smoke. • 

Coneeming the frequency of fogs in the district, eff the 
immediate neighbourhood of the metropolis, Itis stated 
in Weale’s “ London,” that fogs “appear lobe owing, 1 st, 
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I may liele observe, that several of the scientific 
men who gave the results of years of observaVion 
and study in tlieir evidence to the Committed of 
the House of Commons, remarked on the popular 
misunderstanding of what smoke was, it being ge- 
nerally regarded as somethiilg muUc. But in the' 
composition of smok^, it app(!<irs, one pnAluct may 
be visible, and another invisible, and bdth oftVn- 
sivp; while occasionally you may have from the 
same materials vanetibs of products, all invisible, 
according to the manner to which they arc su^iphed 
witli air.” ^ 

The Goijinnttee rei^uested Dr. Beid to prepare 
a detiriition evLJ' smoke,” awd more especially of | 

black smokv^ The following is the substance j 
of the doctoiVj definition, or rather description “ i 

1. Blach SmoLe consists essentially of caibon I 
separated by heat from coal or other combustibl(‘ ^ 
bodies. If this smoke be produced at a very hvih | 
temperature, the carbon forms a loose and pow- j 
dery soot, comparatnely ^free from other sub- j 
stances ; while the lower the tempm-aiure at 
which black soot is formed, ti.c larger is the 
amount of other substances with which it is 
mingled, among which are the following . -car- 
bon, water, resin, oily and other inllaminabic 
products of \ariou3t volatilities, ammonia, au^ 
carbonate of ammonia. 

When the carbon, oils, rosin, and \vi\ter ’aie 
associated togetlier m certain proportions, th«‘v 
constitute tar, Soft yiich is producml it the tar 
be so far heated that the water is expelled , and 
hard pitch (resin blackened hy caibon) when* tin* 
oils are volatilized. 

In all cases of oidin.iry combustion, caibonic 
acid is formed by the red-hot cmden, or by glseH 
or other compounds containing cai bon, acting on 
the oxygon of the ♦air. This carbonic acid is 
discharged m general as an zarisUtlc g.is. If tlie 
carbonic acid pa.sj through red-hot cinders, or any 
carbonaceous smoko at a bigli tcmperat«ire, it 
loses one particle of oxygen, and becomes car- 
bonic oxide gas. The lost oxygen, uniting with 


carbon^ forms an additional amount of carbonic 
oxide gas, which passes to the^’external atmosphere 
as an invisible gas, unless kindled in its progress, 
or at the top of the chimney, when its tempm-a- 
turo is sufficiently elevated by the action of air" 
Carbonic oxide burns with a, blue flame, and 
produces carbonic acid gas. 

Black smoke is always associated with car- 
bnre^t(*i hydrogel gases. These may he mechani-^ 
cally bli^udod with the oil^tftid resins, but muslf 
be carefully distinguished’' from them. They 
form more^ essential Ij, when in a stirte of com- 
bustion, the inflimniable matters that constitute 
flame. * * 

2. Sniok-e from Ohcj^rcoal, Cole, and Anthraciti’, 
is always invisible* if the material be dry. A 
flame may appear, howevtr, if carbonic oxide be 
fornnal. 

3 \yood or Pj/roUpneons Smolc is rarely 
black. Water and carbonic acid a^ie the products 
()1 the full combustion of wood, omitting tlie con- 
sivleration of the ash that remains. 

4. Sulphmoits Smokes. Tons of sulphur are 
annually evolved m various conditions from copjieij; 
W'uks. Olfensive sulphurous smokes aie’ often 
I evo'ved from various cheinij|;al woiks, as gas-woiks, 
acid-works, A,c. ‘ 

5* Ilz/droch/ortc Ac/d SnioJce is evolved in 
general in laige (piantities from alkali works. 

(I. Mehdiic Smokes — when ores of lead, co|)fper, 
arsenic, are used — often contain olfensive 

in.ittm’ in a minute state of dnision, and sus- 
[ pended in the smoke evolved from the furnaces. 

7. PuhesceiU Sinoles, loaded \j(ith the products 
of dociyed animal and vegetable matter, are 
evolved .it ttmes from drams m visible vapours, 
mote espei lally m damp weather. The foetid par- 
ticles, when associated ^ith moisture m ' this 
smoke, .arc entirely decomposed when silijected to 
belt. 

Dr. Ure says, speaking of the c.ause of tlie 
ordinary black smoke above described, ‘‘ The^in- 
evi table conversion of atmospheiic air into car- 
bonic acid has been hitherto the radical defect of 


totlic presence of the river; and, L’ndly, to the fact licit 
the superior temperature of the town piodiue-* results 
precisely similar to tliose we find to occur upon nve-s 
and lakes. The cold damp currents of the atmos’dieie, 
which cannot act upon the .air of the country districts, 
owing to the equality of tlicir .-.iiecific gia\ity. when 
thoyencoiml r tlie wanner and li.,»hter strata over tin- 
^town, displaie ttie latter, mtennixuig with it and con- 
densing the moisture, Kog>. thus are otten to tie oU- 
sorvod lU Ltfadon, whilst the surround. n ; country is 
entirely free from them. Tlie ps ('..'iir lol.Air ot the 
London foOT appears to be owing to the fact that, during 
their urevalenec, the aseent of tlie toal smoke is iinpedeif, 
and that it is thus mixed with *tlie chndeuse*! moistuie 
of the atmosphere. As is well known, tlicy aie often so 
dense .is to require the gas to be liglited lu midd.iy. and 
they eover tJic town with a most dingy and depressin-^ 
pall. They also frequently exhibit the pceulianty ot 
incre.asmg density atier their first formation, which 
apjiears to be owing to tlie doseent of fiesh eiirreiits 
of cold air towards the lighter regions of tlie atmo- 
sphere 

“ They do not occur whe^i the wind is m a dry qtiirk 
as for instance when it is m the east; notwithstanding 
tliat there may he very considerable ditrerence m the 
’f'mn ri^'-.re of the a'r and Oi the water or the ground 
ii.iju , .1 .T od.iiir will. !i attends the London fogs has 
not ^ct b^n satisfactorily expl.uncd, although the uni- 
tormiiy tn’ its recurreuee, and its very markeiieharacter, 
would appear to challenge elaborate examin ition.” 


.'ilniost all furnaces. The consequence is, that 
this gaseous matter is mixed with an atmosphere 
conUiniiig far too kttle oxygen, and instead ot 
bnniiVig the carbon and hydrogen, which consti- 
tute the coal guse.s, the carbon is deposited partly 
in a piilverize*d Vonri, constituting smoke or soot, 
and a great de.al ot the carbon gets lialf-burnt, 
and foims what is well known under tlie name 
()l carbonic oxide, which is h.alf-burnt charcoal.” 

‘‘ The ordinary smoke,” Professor Faraday 
.s.iid, in his examination before the Committee, 
‘‘ IS the visible black part of the products, the 
unbiiAit portions of the carbon. H you prevent 
vlie production ot carbonic oxide or carbonic acid, 
yon increase the production of smoke. You must 
with coal fuel either have carbonic acid or oxide, 
or else black smo^ce. 

“ Which is the K>ast noxious]” he w.is asked, 
and#n3wered, “ As far as regards health, carbonic 
acid and carbonic oxide are most noxious to 
health ; but it is not so much a question of 
health as of cleanliness and comfort, because I 
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believe that this town is «i8 healthy as other 
places where there ate not these fires. 

It is partly the impure coal gas evolved after 
the fresh charge of coal which originates 'the 
smokes, when not properly supplied with air;‘»biit 
it is a very ipixed question,, • When a f^esh 
charge of coal is put upon the fire, a* great quan- 
tity of evaporable matter, which would be c.illed 
Jmpure coal gas according fb the laft^yiage 
of the question, is ^noduced ; and as that mat- 
ter travels on in the^eated place, if there be a 
sufiicient sJfpply of air, both llt^ydroggn and the 
carbon are entirely burnt. if there be an 

insufficient supply of air, tl!o hydrogen is taken 
possession of first, and the carbon is set free in^its 
black and solid form ; and ff nhat goes into tlie 
cool part of the, chimney before fresh air gets to 
it, that carbon is so carried out into the atmo- 
sphere and 13 the smoke in qiu'stioii. Grcnerally 
speaking, the great rush ot smoke is when coal is 
first put on the fire ; and that from the want of a 
sufficient supply of oxygen at the right time, 
because the carbon is cooled so low as not to take 
fij;e/' » 

Tins eminent chemist stated also that there 
was no difference in tl^ ultimate chemical effect 
upon the air between a Voocl fire and a coal tire, but 
v/ith wood there was not so much smoke set free in 
the heated place, which caused a ditfereiice in tlie 
gaseous products of wood combustion aii(| of coal 
combustion. He thought tliat perhaps *wood 
was the fuel which would be'* most favourable t<» 
health as affecting the atmosphere, inasufucb as it 
jirodnced more y^ater, and less carbonic acid, as 
the product of coinlmstion. 

What may be called the of a 

smoky and sooty atmosphere are of course moie 
strongly developed in iJhndoii than elsowlune, as 
the follo^#ng curious statements show • — 

Di. Keid, ill describing nu'tropolitan smoke, 
spoke ot those black p('rtion3 of soot that eve) y 
one'ts familiar with, which annoy us, foi instance, 
at the Houses of rarlianieiit to such an extent 
that I have born under the necessity of putting 
up a veil, about 40 feet long and 12 feet deep, cm 
which, on a single evening, taking the worst kind 
of weather for the production of soot, we can 
count occasionally 200,000 visible portions of soot 
excluded at a single sitting. We cpiiiit with the 
naked eye the number of pieces efi tangled upon a 
sipiare inch. I have examined the amount de- 
posited on different occasions in different parts of 
London at the tops of some houses; and on one 
accasioii at the Horse Hiiauls the amount of soot 
deposited was so great, that it formed a complete 
and continuous^film, so that when I walked ^iipon 
it I saw th(‘ impression of my foot left as dis- 
tinctly on that occasion as when* snow lies upon ’ 
the grnand. The film was exceedingly thin, hut 
I could discover no want of continuity. On other 
occasions I have noticed in Londcfii that tlic quan- 
tity that escapes into individual houses is so 
great that in a single night I have observdft a 
iiiixture of soot and of hoar frost collecting at the 
edge of the door, and forming a stripe three- 
quarters of an inch in breadth, and bearing an 


exact resemblance to a |»epper and sa^; grey cloth- 
Thflse that I refer to are extreme occasions.” 

Jlr. Booth mentioned, that one of the gar- 
deners of the Botanic (iauden in the llegent’s- 
park, could tell the number of days sheep had 
Tieen in the park fron'ithe blackness of their wool, 
its oleagihous power rctairfing the black. 

* Dr. Uie informed the Committee that a column 
of smoke might be seen extending in different 
directions round London, actording to the way of 
the wind, for a distance of from 20 to ^0 miles ; 
and tf^t 8ir William Herschel had told him that 
when the wind blew froiji London 1ho« could not 
use his great telescope at Slough. 

It was stated, moieover, that wh^ a respirator 
is washed, the water is rendered dir.ty by the par- 
ticles of soot adhering to the wire gau/e, and 
which, but for this, would have entered the 
miMith. 

Professor Braude said, on the subject of the 
public luAlth beiii^ affqjted by smoko, I cannot 
sa}-- that my opinion is that smoke produces any 
unhealtliiness in ♦London ; it is a great nuisancii 
certainly; but I do not think we have any good 
evidence that it produces disease of any kind.” 

“This Committee,” said Mr. ^Beckett, “have 
bten told that, by the meclutiical effects of smoke 
upon the chest and lungs, disease takes place ; 
thaf IS,* by swallowing a ceitain (juantity of 
smoke the n'spiratoiy organs are injured; can you 
give any*iipinion upon that'?” — “One would con- 
ceive,” leplied the Professor^ “that that is the 
cas<' ► but when we compare the healtli of London 
with that of any other town or place where they 
are comp irat’vely free or cpiite free from ssuoke, 
we Jo not l,nd that difference which we should 
ex])ect in regard to liealth.*’ 

Mr. E. »SolIy, lecturer oh chemistry at the 
Tioyal Institution, expressed his opinion of the 
eflect of smoke up.yn the health (yf tow*s : — 

“ My impression is,” he said, “ that it produces 
decided evil in two or three ways • first, niecliani- 
cally ; the solid black caibonaceous matter pro- 
duce's a great deal of disease,** ittoccasioiis dirt 
amongst the lower orders, and, if they will not 
take pains to remove it, it engenders disease. If 
we could do away the smoke luiisaiice, I believe a 
gieat deal of that disease would be put an end to 
But there is another point, and that^s, the bad 
effects produced by the gases, sulphui ous ^cid an, I, 
otlier compounds of that mature, whic^ are given 
out. If %ve do away with amoke, we shall still 
have those gases ; and I have no doubt that 
those gases prodiice a groat part of the disease 
that is produced by smoke.” 

On the other hand Dr. Keid thought that smoke 
was more injurious from the dirt it created than 
fiom causing impurity in the atmosphere, although 
“it was obvious enough that the inspiration of a 
sooty atmosphere'must be injurious to person of a 
delicaffe constitution.” Dr. ijre pronounced smoke, 
111 the common sense of visible black smoke, un- 
wholesome, but “ not BO Sminently as the French 
imagine.” 

Many Avitnesses stated their convlctitStfthat 
where poor people resided amongst smoke, they 
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felt it impolflible to preserve cleanliness in their 
persons, or their dwellings, and that made tfiem 
careless of their homes and indifferent to a deceficy 
of appearance, so that the public-house, and places 
where cleanliness and propriety were in no grea^ 
estimation, became places of Vrequent resort, on the 
plain principle tlfat jS. a man’s home were uncom- 
fortable, he was not likely to stay in it. * 

I think, said Mr. liooth, “ one great effect 
of the eyil of smoke is upon the dwelling^ of the 
poor ; it renders ‘them less attentive to theif per- 
sonal appearance, and, in consequence, tp their 
social condition,” * 

It was alsmtated that tbftre were “certain dis- , 
tricts inhy.hit^d by the poor, where they will not 
hang out theh* clothes to be cleansed ; they say it is 
of no use to do it, they will become dirty as liefore, 
and consequently they do not have their clothes ! 
washed.” The districts specified as presonfeng j 
this characteristic are St. George’s-in-tlie East and | 
the neighbourhood of Old^strec/, St. Loire’s. 

It must not be lost sight of, that whatever evils, 
moral or pliysical, without legaiMing merely pecu- 
niary losses, are inflicted by the excess of smoke, 
they fall upon the poor, and almost solely on the 
poor. It is thd' poor who must reside, as was 
said, and with a liteiality not often applicable ^9, 
popular phrases, “ in tlie thick of it,” and con- 
sequently there must either bo increased* washing 
or increased dirt. 

To effect the mitigation of the niflsance of 
smoke, two points were considered 

A. The substitution of some other material, 

containing less bituminous matter, for the “New- 
castle coal.” 1 

B. The combustion* of the smoke, before its 

emission into the atmospheric air, by means of 
mechanical contrivances founded on scientific prin- 
ciples. V. 

As regards the first consideration (A) it was 
recommended that anthracite, or stone Welsh 
coal, which is a smokeless fuel, should be used 
instead of the Nfcwcastle coal. This coal is almost 
the sole fuel in Philadelphia, a city of Quaker 
neatness beyond any in the United Stales of 
North America, and sometimes represented as the 
cleanest in the world. The anthracite coal is 
somcwhat^/icarer than Newcastle coal in London, 
but onlj' in a small degree. 

Coke vviy also recomn*ended as a substitute for 
coal in private dweliings. ( 

“Are you of opinion,” Dr. Reid was asked, 

“ thfit smoke may be in a great measure prevented 
by extending the use of gas and coke?” He 
answered, “ In numerous cities, wIktc large quan- 
tities of gas are produced, coke is very frequently 
the principal fuel of the poor, and the difficulty of’ 
lighting that coke, and the difficulty of having 
heat developed by it in sufficient quantity, neces- 
sarily led me to loulwat the construction*' of the 
fire-places adapted for it. And on a general re- 
view of the question, I do entertain the opinion, 
if education were more extended amongst the 
huu^ltst classes with respect to the economy of 
their own fireside (I moan, literally, the fire-place^ 


at present), and if g<a were greatly extended, so 
that they did not drain the cfeal of the gas-works 
of ^he last dregs of gaseous matter, which are of 
very little use as gas, and more to be considered 
as Jtdding to the bulk for sale than as valuable' 
gaSj, that a cok6 |,might be left^ ;which would be 
easily accendible, which would be economical, and 
which, if introduced into fire-places where an open 
fire if ^esired, wfJuld entirely remove the necesniy. 
of sweeping cldinneys eveth %vith machines, and: 
would at the same time gi^Je as economical a fire 
as any or(? inary .|^»^»‘e*place can produte, for an 
ordinary coal fire* rarely is powerful in its calorific 
emanations till the mifss of*gas has been expelled, 
and we see the cherry-red fire. The amount of 
gas that has escaprti •previously to the production 
or coking of the fire, is the gas thiit is valuable in 
a manufactory, and if therefore the individual 
consumer could liave, not the hard-burnt stony 
coke, but the soft coke, in the rcondition that 
would give at once a cherry-red fire, we should 
attain the two great objects — of economising gas, 
and at the same time of having a lively cheerful 
lire. Then this led me to look particularly at the 
price of a gas lamp for a poor man. In a poor 
man’s family, where the,, breakfast, the tea and 
dinner, require the principal attention, and ho has 
some plain cooking utensils, in the heat of summer 
I believe that he will produce as much heat as he 
wants fpr those purposes from a single btfrner, 
which can be turned on and left all day, which 
shall not risk any boiling over, and by having this 
pure hca*l directed to the object to be warmed, 
instead of having a heavy iroi^ grate, this plan 
would, if gas were genoially, introduced even into 
the humbleS’t apartments, prove a great source of 
economy in summer.” 

Dr. Reid also told tlm Committee that there 
was a great prejudice against the ulj of coke, 
many persons considering that it produced a 
sulphurous smell ; but as all ordinary coal coked 
itself, or became coke in an open fire, antFwas 
never powerfully calorific till it became coke, the 
prejudice would die away. 

Very little is said in the Report about the 
smoke of private bouses ; an allusion, however, is 
mad^ to that portioif 'of the investigation ; — “ Your 
Committee have received the most gratifying 
assurances 0^’ the confident hope entertained by 
f^^veral of the highest scientific authorities exa- 
^mined by them, that the black smoke proceeding 
from fires in private dwellings, and all other places, 
may eventually be entirely prevented, either by the 
adoption of stoves and grates formed for a perfect 
combustion of the common bituminous coal, or by 
the jise of coke, or of anthracite ; but they are of 
opinion that the present knowledge on that subject 
is not such as justify any legislative interference 
with these smaller fires.” 

“ I should, in prospect,” Professor Faraday said 
to the Committee, “ look forward to the possibility 
of a great reductuin of the smoke from coal fires 
iniiouses ; but my impression is, that, in the pre- 
sent state of things, it would be tyrannical to de- 
termine that that must bo done which at present 
we do not know can be done. Still, I think there 
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is reason to believe that it eean be effected in a 
very hijjfh degree.” ^ 

Dr. lire also thought that to extend any sm^ke 
en(^:tment to private dwellings might be tyranni- 
dhl in the present state of the chimneys, but* he 
had no doubt that smoke might "lae consumed in 
fires in private dwellings. ■ 

Su^, then, are the causes a«id remed^s for 
'^oke, and con8equ(|ntly of soot, for smokJ, or 
rAther opaque smoke, ^j^sists, as we have seen, 
of merely tfje gases of combuajaon with minute 
particles of carbon diffused TiSoughoTit them ; 
and as smoke is the^ resiilt of the imperfect 
burning of our coals, it follows that chimn^'- 
sweepers are but a consequenj^q of our ignorance, 
and that, as we giow wiper in the art of econo- 
mising our fuel, *we shalf be gradually displacing 
this branch of labourers — the means of prevent- 
ing smoke bein^ simply the mode of displacing 
the chimney-sweepers — and this is another of the 
many facts to teach us that not only are we dou- 
blinij; our population in forty years, hut we arti 
likewise learning every year how to do our vfork 
with A l«6s number of workers, either by invent- 
ing some piece of mechanism that will enable one 
** hand” to do as inuch*%s one hundred, or else 
doing away with some branch of labour altoge- 
ther. Here lies the great difficulty of tlie 
time. i,A new element — science, with its offspring, 
steam — has been introduced into our societ>^ within 
the laust century, decreasing labour at a tune when 
tlie number of our labourers lias been increasing 
at a rate unexampled in history ; and the piobleni 
is, how to reconcill the new social clement with 
the old social institutions, doing as httl« injury as 
possible to the conimutiity. 

Suppose, for in8tince,||the '‘smoke nuisance” 
entirely pr^eiited* «ind that Professor Faraday’s 
prophecy as to the gieat reduction of the smoke 
from ifoal fires in houses were fulfilled, and th.n, 
the expectations of the sanguine and intense 
Committee, who tell us that they have ‘‘received 
the most gratifying assurances of the confidml 
hope entertained by several of the highest scientijiv 
authorities, that the black smoke proceeding from 
fires ill private dwellings and other places may 
be eventually entirely pi evented,” — 5>u{)po8e ttiat 
thfcae expectations, I say, be realized (and there 
appears to be little doubt of the matter), what 
to become the 1000 to 1500 “sweeps” who 
live, as it were, upon this very smoke? Surely 
the whole community should not suffer for them, 
it will be said. True ; but unfortunately the 
same argument is being applied to each particular 
section of the labouring das'?, — and tlu* laboiirers 
make up by far tlte greatei- part of the communffy. 
If we are daily displacing a thousand labourers by 
the annihilation of this process, and another 
thousand by the improvement of that, what is to 
he the fate of those we put on o«ie side? and 
where shall we find employmen‘/for the hundred 
thousand new ‘‘ hands ” that dre daily comii]||: 
into existence among us? This is the great pro- 
blem for earnest thoughtful men to work out i 

But we have to deal here with the chimney- 


j sweepers as they are, iftid not as they may be 
in a more scientific age. And, first, as to 
quantity of soot annually deposited at present in 
the London chimneys. 

^ The quantity of soot produced in the metro- 
polis every j^ear mnf bo ascertained in the fol- 
lowing nAnner : — • 

* The linger houses are swept in some instances 
once a month, but generally once in three months, 
and yi^ld on an average six bushels. of soot 
per 3'iar. A moderate-sized hofise, belonging to 
the “ middle class,” is usually swept. four times a 
year, and gives about five ’bushels of* soot per 
annum; while house! occupied lil^^^e working 
and poorer classes are seldom swdpt more than 
twice, and sometimes on)}' onfce. in the twelve- 
month, and }ield about two bushels of soot 
annually. 

The larger houses — the residences of no- 
blemen and the more wealthy gentry — may, 
then, be said to* ptoince an average of six 
bushels of soot annually ; the houses of 
the more prosperous tradesmen, about five 
bushels ; while those of the humbler classes 
appear to yield only two bushels of soot per 
annum. There are, according to flie last returns, 
iij^round numbers, 300,000^nhcibited houses at 
present in the metropolis, and these, from the 
“ reports * of the income and property tax, may 
be said to consist, ns regards the average rentals, 
of the proportions given in the next page. 

Here we sec that the number of houses whose 
axciage leiital is above 50^. is 63,840 ; while 
those whose average rental is above 30^., and 
belowi^ 50/., aie 90,002 in number; and those 
whose rental is below IJO/. are as many as 
163,880 ; the average rental for all London, 40/. 
Now, adopting the estimate before given as to the 
pioportionate yield of soot from^each of these 
three classes of houses, we have the following 
items : — 

Bushels 
of Soot per 
. Annum. 

53,840 houses at a yearly rental 
above 50/., producing 6 bushels of 
soot each per annum . . . 323,040 

•90,002 hfluses at a yearly lental 
above 30/. and below 50/., producing 
6 bushels of soot each per annum . •4fi0,010 
k 163,880 houses at a y^early rental 
oelovv 30/.. producing 2 bushels of 
soot each per annum , *. 

Total number of “bushels of soot an- 
nuallj'^ produced throughout London . 1,100,810 

lH This, calculation will be found to be nearly cor- 
rect if tried by another mode. The quantity of soot 
depends greatly uj^on the ainourjt of volatile or 
bituminous matter in the coals used. Bjr a table 
given at p. 169 of the second volume of this work 
it will be seen that the firoportion of volatile 
matter contained in the several kinds of coal 
as follows : — * 

Cannei or gas coals contain 40 to 60 pw cAnt, 
of volatile matter. 
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TABLEt SHOWINa THE NUMBER OF kOUSES, AT DJFPERENT AVERAGE 
RENTALS, throughout THE METROPOLIS. » 


■■"**' m — 

Numbkr op Houses whose 
Average Rental is above 
£ 60. . * j 

* # 

Number op Houses whose 
Average I^ENTAli. is above 

AND BELOW *£60. 

Number op Houses whose 
Average Rental is below 

• *^30. 


Avei^ge 

Rental. 

Number 

of 

Houses. 

1 

Average 

RentH. 

Number ' 
of 

Houses. 

« 

Average 

Rental 

Number 

of« 

Houses. 










1 

• £ 



£ 


. * 

£ 


Hanover •'^•^uare, 


» 

Poplar . . . . 

44 

6,882 

ChelsiR . . 

29 

7,629 

May^ Fait' 

150 

8,795 

Pancras . . . 

^1 

18,731 

Wandsworth . . 

29 

8,290 

St. James’s . ♦. 

128 

3,460 

Hampstead 

40 

1,719 

St.rlfuke’s . . 

28 

6,421 

St. Martin’s . . 

319 

2,323 

Kensington . . 

40 

3 7,292 

Lambeth^, . . . 

28 

20,520 

London City . 

137 

7,329 

Clerkeiiwell . . 

38 

7,259 

Lewisham . . ! 

27 

6,936 

Marylebone . . 

71 

15,955 

East Londun . 


4,786 

Whitechapel . . 

26 

8,832 

Strand .... 

66 

3,938 1 

St. Saviour’s . . 

36 

4,613 

Hackney . . . 

26 

9,861 

West London 

65 

.. 2,74.5 1 

Wesftninster . 

36 

6,647 

Camberwell 

25 

9,417 

St. Giles’s . . . 

60 

4,778 : 

St. Olave’s 

35 

2,365 

Kotherhithe 

23 

2,834 

Holborn . . . 

62 

4,5i<r 

Islington . . 

35 

13,558 

St. George’s, South- 






St. George’s - in • 

* 


' vvark . ^ . . 

22 

7,005 



53,840 

the-East . J 

32 

6,151 

Newington . . . 

22 

•10,463 

« 



! 



Greenwich . 

22 

14,423 






90,002 

ShoreditcK . 

20 

15,433 

1 





1 

Stepney . . , 

20 

16,846 






j 

IBermondsey . . 

18 

7.095 



i 



« 

Bethnal Green . . 

9 

33,370 

, 


1 






163,880 


Newcastle or house ” coals, about 37 per cent. 
Lancashire and Yorkshire coals, 35 to 40 per 
cent. ' , 

South Welsh or ‘’steam” coals, 11 to 15 per 
cent. • I 

Anthracite or “stone” coals, none. I 

The house >i,oals are these ^chiefly used through- 
out London, so that every ton of sucli coals contains 
about 800 lbs. of volatile matter, a considerable 
proportion of which appears in the form of smoke ; 
but what propbrtion and what is the weight of 
the carbonaceous particles or soot evolved in a 
given quantity of smoke, I know of no means of 
judging. I am infoimed, however, by those prac- | 
tically acquainted with the subject, that a ton j 
of ordiqgjry house coals will produce between a 
fourtfl and a half of a bushel of soot^. Now 
there ar^, say, 3,500ji000 tons of coal consunitjd 
annually in Lomion; but a large proportion of; 
this quantity is used for the purposes of gas, ’ 
fot factories, breweries, ch^pinical woiks, and 
steam-boats. The consumption of coal for the 
making of gas in London, in 1849, was 380,000 i 
tons ; so that, including the quantity used in 
factories, breweries, &c,, we may, perhajL, ' 
estimate the domestic consumption of the rae- 

♦ The quantity of soot deposfted depends fp^eivtly on 
the length, draught, ard irrecular surface oflihe chim- 
ney. The kitchen flue yields by far the most soot for 
an equal quantity of co|’s burnt, became it is of greater 
^engtn. The quantity above cited is the average yield 
Vrom the several clumneys of a house. It will be seen 
bofc.*C.fter that the quantity collected is only tMK),OOU 
bushels ; a great proportion of the chimneys of the iioor 
being seldom tw^t, and some cleansed by themselves, j 


I tropolis at 2,500,000 tons yearly, which, for 
I 300,000 houses, would give el^ht tons per house. 
And when we remember the amount used in 
large houses and in hotels, as well as b^’ the 
smaller houses, where ^ich room often contains a 
different family, this does not appear to be too 
high an average. Mr M‘Cullocli estiinotes tlie 
domestic consumption at one ton per heaef, men, 
women, and children ; and since the nunjher of 
persons to each house in London is 7 ‘5, this would 
give nearly the same result. Estimating the yield 
of soot to be three-eighths of a bushel per ton, 
wc have, in round numbers, 1,000,000 bushels 
of soot as the ^"oss quantity deposited in the 
inl*tropolitan chimneys every year. 

Or, to check the estimate another wav, there 
are 350 fliatter sweepers throughout London. 
A master sweejier in a “ large way business” 
collects, I am informed, one day with another, 
from 30 to 40 bushels of soot; on the other hand, 
small master, or “single-handed” chiiiiiiey-sweepfT 
is able to gather only about 5 busliels, and scarcely 
that. One master sweeper said that about 30 
bifshels a day would, he, thought, be a fair average 
quantity for all the masters, reckoning one day 
with another; so that at this rate we should have 
1,096,500 bu&hels for the gross quantity of soot 
annually collected throughout the metropolis. 

We may thei\ibre assume the aggregate yield 
of soot throughoflt London to be 3,000,000 bushels 
per annum. Now what is done with this immense 
mass of refuse matUTl Of what use is itl 

The aoot is purchased from the masiei'Sj whose 
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per^tbidte it i$, the farmitrs and dealers, u is 
used by them priilcipally for meadow land, and 
frequently for land where wheat is grown ; not so 
n?Kch, I understand, as a manure, as for lome 
•quality in it which destroys slugs and other iniects 
injurious to the crops*. Lingoinshire is oqe of 
the great marts* for the London sost, whither it 
is transported by railway. In Hertfordshire, 
Cambridge, Norfolk, Suffolk, Bssex, an(> JCent, 
■however, and manji* <Jther parts, London soot is 
used in large quantffi^i^; there are persons who 
have largesstores for its receti4jj^ who^urchase it 
from the master sweepers, and amrwards sell it to 
the farmers and send it as ^er order, to its desti- 
nation. These are generally the inanure-mcrchShts, 
of whom the Post-Office Dirilory gives 20 names, 
eight being mj^rked as idealcrs in guano. I was 
told by a sweeper in a large way of business that 
he thought' these men bought from a half to. three- 
quarters of the,8oot; the remainder being bought 
by the land-cultivators in the neighbourhood of 
London. Soot is often u^ed by gardeners to keep 
down the insects which infest their gardens. 

The* value of the Soot collected throughout 
London is the next svij^ect to engage our atten- 
tion, Maii}'^ sweepers Infve represented it as a veiy 
curious fact, and one for which tliey could advance 
no sufficient reason, that the price of a bushel of 
soot was regulated by the price of the quartern 
loaf, so that you had only to know th.it the 
quartern. loaf was Cid. to know that such was tlu 
price of a bushel of soot This, however, is h.irdly j 
the case at present; the price ol the quartern loat j 
(not regarding the “seconds,” or inferior bread), 

IS now, at the end of Deceinlier, 185P, 5d to C</. 
nccording to quality. The price of soot per bushel 
18 but 5d , and sometinns but 4'^d , but bd. may 
be taken .■g|a,n average. 

No^v 1,000,000 bushels of .soot, at bd , will be 
found to yield 20,833/. Oa. 8f/. pt r annum Jlut 
the Ohole of this quantity is not collected by the 
chimney-sweepers, for many^f the ])Oorer persons 
seldom have their chimneys swept ; and by the 
table given in another place, n will be seen th.it 
not more than 800,000 bushels aie obtained in 
^ the course of the year by the'*Londoii sweeps” 
Hence we may say, that there are 800,000 
bushels of soot annually collected froi^i the London 
chimneys, and that this is wortlf not less than 
16,500L per annum. 

The next queMion is, how many peoyle aie em- 
ployed in collecting this quantity of refuse mattei , 
and how do they collect it, and what do tliey get, 
individually and collective!}', for so doing 

To begin witti the number of master and 
journeymen sweepers employed in removing these 
800,000 bushels of soot from our chimneys: 
according to the Census returns, tlie number of 

sweeps” in the metropolis iq die years 1841 
and 1881 were as follows:— ' 

* S6otof coal is said, by Dr. Ure, in his admirable 
Inctionarf of Arts and Manufactures, to contain “ sul- 
phate and carbonate of ammonia along with bituminous 
matter.” 


* Increase 
in ten 

♦ Chimney-sweepers. 1841. 1831. yeSrs. 
Males, 20 years and upwards (519 421 198 

* „ under 20 years 870 no returns. 

Eemalei^ 20 years &*upward8 44 „ 

* >033 

But these return.^, siiclf as they arf, include 
both^^mplo^ers and employed) in one confused 
mass. ^To disent.mgle the econoinicf^l knot, we must 
endeavour to separate th»L' number* of master % 
sweepers from the'jowrneyincii. Ajrording to the 
Post-Office Directory the master s’#eepe/s amount 
to no more than 32, and thus there ^vould be one 
mure than 10(10 fur the nuniljor of the metropoli- 
tan joiinie} men .sweepers; these statements, how- 
ever, appear to be vejy wide of the truth. 

In 181() U was repiesented to the House of 
Conimorffe, that tjiere ^wero within the bills of 
inmtality, 200 masters, all— e\'C(‘pt the “great 
gentlemen ” a.8 (*ie witiies.s described them, who 
were about 20 in number — themselves working at 
the busiue.ss, and that they had 150 journeymen 
and upwaids of 500 appreniict^, so that there 
uiust then ha\e been 850 warking sweepers alto- 
gi'ther, young and old 

Theses numlieis, it must be borne in mind, were 
conipn.''ed in the limits of the bills of mortality 
31 year?r.ago. The parushes in the old hills of 
nioit.ility were 14.8 ; thme .'ire now in the mc- 
tiopftli.s propm* J7(», and, as a whole, the ai ea i 
much more den.sely coveted with dwellirig-houses. 
Taking but the last ten years, 1841 to 1851, the 
inhaoited houses have increa.sed from 262,737 to 
307,722, or, in lound nuniTiiers, 45,000. 

Now in 1811 the mimbertif inhabited houses 
111 the metropolis was 146,019, and in 1821 it 
was 164,918; hegco in 1816 ft'e may assume 
the inluibited houses tif have been about 155,000; 
and KiiKC this number, required 850 working 
.sweepers to clean.se the London chimneys, it is 
but a nile of thri'e sum to find flow many would 
h.ivc been requited for the same purpose iii 1841, 
when the inhabited hon.ses had increased to 
262,737 ; this, according to Cocker, is about 
1400, so that we must come to the conclusion 
citlier that the number of woiking sv^epers had 
not kept pace with the increase of houses, or ^ 
that the returns of the census were defective 
in this rcipeot as we have fotmd them to be con- 
cerning the stieet-.sellers, dustmen, and .'-cavagers. 
Were we to pursu# thoisamc mode of calcuhftinn, 
we .should find that if 850 sweepers were required 
to cleanse the chimneys of 155 000 houses, there 
^liouhl be 1687 such labourers in London now 
\hat the houses are 307,722 in number. 

But it will be seen that in 1816 more than one- 
half (or 500 out olt’ 850) of the ^mrking ciiininey- 
sweeptfrs were apprenticeji, and in 1841 tke 
chimney-sweepers under ^0 years of age, if Vve 
are to believe tlie census, constituted more tWin 
one third of the whole body (or 370 out of lQ|g^). 
Now as tlie use of climbing boys was proUTbited 
in 1842, of course this large proportion of the 
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trade ha« be<ii rendered Ufeless; so thftt, estimat- 
ing the niaster and journeymen sweepers at 250 in 
it would appe&r that about 500 would *be 
required to sweep the chimneys of the metropolis 
lit present. To these, of course, must be added 
the extra number of jourufymen necessary for**j 
managing > the maclynes. And considrf jng the 
jom'ne 3 'men to have increased threefold since the* 
abolition of the climbing boys, we must add 300 
to the ’above number, 'which will make the sum 
total of the individuals employed in this tf.ide to 
amount to very nearly 800. ^ , 

By inquvies throughout the several disfricts of I 
the metropolis find that thgre'^re altogether,350 
master sweepi^'s at present in London; lOG ot 
these are masters, who seldom go ou 

round, but work to order, having a regular custom j 
among the more wealthy classes ; while the other 
244 consist of 92 small masters and 152 “ sinnile 
handed” masters, who travel on vaiious rounds, 
both in London and the sq^burbs, seeking- custom. 
Of the whole number, 19 reside withm the Oity 
boundaries ; from 90 to 100 life on the Surrey 
side, and 285 on the Middlesex side of the 
Thames (without the City bound<incs), A large 
master employs »from 2 to 10 men, and 2 boys, 
and a small one onlyi 2 men or soinetiines 1 iiif^n 
and a boy, while a hingle handed master emjdoys 
no men nor boys at all, but does all the work him- 
self. 

The 198 masters emploj*' among them* 12 fore- 
men, 399 journeyrueii, and 02 boys, or 473 
hands, and adding' to them the single hatided 
master-men who work at the hiisincfs themselves, 
we ha^e 823 woiking men in all ; so that, op the 
whole, there are not less than between SOifand 
900 persons employed* in cleansing the London ; 
chimneys of their sdot. I 

The next point that presents itself in due order | 
to the mind is, ks to the niode^of ivoi/i ing amonej \ 
t/u> chimney sweepers ; that'is to say, how are the j 
800,000 bushels of soot collected from the 300,000 j 
houses by these 8*20 working siveepers '? But thiS/i 

involves a short Iflstory of the trade. ' 

i 

Of this Sweepeks of Old, and the Climbing i 
Boys. | 

Form ERL Y^tbe chimneys used to be cleansed by , 
« the house seivants, for a person could easily stand ' 
erect in thf) huge old-faihioiu d constructions, and 
thrust up a broom as far as his strength would 
permit, Sometimes, however, straw was kindled j 
at tl!e mouth of the chiinRey, <ind in that way 
the soot was consumed or brought down to the ] 
ground by the action of the fire. But that there | 
were also regular chimney-sweepers in the latter..' 
part of the sixteenth century is unquestionable ' 
for in the days of the First James and Charles, 
poor Piedmontese^, and more esjJeciall}- Savoyards, 
resorted to England ‘for the expiess p^irpose. 
How long they labour^ in this vocation is un- 
ki|Twn. The Savoyards, indeed, were then the 
geLqr^ showmen and sweeps of Europe, and so 
they are still in some of the cities ot Italy and 
France. 


^s regards the introduction of English 
children into chimneys — the establishment nf the 
use of climbing boys — nothing appears, according 
to fhe representations made to Parliament *A\ 
several occasions, to be known ; and little atten- 
tion seems to have been paid to the condition of 
these infantsi — some were but little better^ — until 
about 1780, when the benevolent Jonas Han- 
way,^ who is 8.'«id, but not uucontradictedly, 
to hav^ been the first perijoa who regularly usedf 
an umbrella ih the streets^'" London, called public 
attention to the In 1788 Mf, Hanway 

and others *hroug*c a bill into Parliament for the 
better protection of th® clifibiiig boys, requiring, 
amdng other provissions, all master sweepers to be 
licensed, and the trlumes and ages of all their 
apprentices registered. ,The House of Lords, 
linwever, lejected this bill, and the 28th George 
HI., c. 48, was passed in preference. The chief 
alterations sought to be effected by the new Act 
were, that no sweeper should have more than six 
appi entices, and that no boy should be appren- 
I'ced at a tenderer, age than eight years. Pre- 
viously there were no restrijitions in either of 
those respects. 

These provisions were, however, very generally 
violated. By one of thoss “flaws” or omissions, 
so very common and so little creditable to our 
legishition, it was found that there was no prohi- 
bition to a sweeper’s employing Ins own children at 
what age he pleased ; and “some,” or “several,” 
foi I find both words used, employed their sons, 
and occasionally their daughters, in chimney 
climbing at the ages of six, five, and'even between 
four and five years! The c^ildKm of others, too, 
were continftally being apprenticed at illegal ages, 
for no inquiry was made into the lad's age beyond 
the statement of his pat'ents, or, in the case of 
jiarish apprentices, beyond the (in thosl^ days) not 
more trustworthy word of the overseers, i^rhus 
boj’s ot six were apprenticed — for apprenticeship 
was almost universal — as boys of eight, by^heir 
patents; while parish officers and magistrates 
consigned the workhouse orphans, as a thing of 
course, to the starvation and tyranny which they 
must have known were very often in store for 
them when apprenttced to sweepers. ^ 

The following evidence was adduced before Par- 
liament on tjbe subject of. infant labour in this 
trade ; — * 

Mr. John Cook, a master sweeper, then of 
Great Windmill-street and Kentish-town, the first 
who persevered in the use of the macliine years 
before its use was compulsory, stated that it was 
common for parents in the business to employ 
their own children, under the age of seven, in 
climbing ; and that as far as he l^new, he himself 
was only between six and seven when he “ came 
to it;” and that almost all master sweepers had got 
it in their bills that they kept “ small boys fpr 
regisier-stoves, "an^ such like as that.” 

Mr. T. Allen, a\iother master sweeper, was be- 
tween four and five when articled to an uncle. 

Mr. B. M. Forster, a private gentleman^ a mem- 
ber of the “ Committee to promote the Superseding 
of CHiiibing Boys,” said, “ Some are put to, the 
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tion and subscription for promoting file cleanliness 


aiyj health of the boys in their respective services. 
The * - 


employment very y^ung ; one. instance of which 
occurred to a child m the neighbourhood of Shore- 

diii(;Ch, who was put to the trade at four aiid a TAe Institution of which I am .treasurer, and 
^quarter years, or thereabouts. The father /)f a which is now existing, was formed in February, 
child in Whitechapel told me lajt week, that his |*‘*1803. In consequejice of an anonymous ad ver- 
son began climbing when he ^as fojir ye5rs*and | tisemeni^ a large meeting was luild at the London 


eight months old. I have heard of some still 
younger, But only from vague rt^ort.” ^ 

<1 This sufficiently ^oves at what infantiilfe^ears 
children were expose^ to toils of exceeding pain- 
fulness. Jhe smaller the more slenderly 
formed the child, the inore’*^^^hle Vas he for 
the sweeping ot fliie|, th^ interior of some of 
them, to be ascended and swept, being but 8%en 
inches square. ' | ^ * 

I have mentioned the employment of female 
children in thfi very unsuitable labour of climb- 
ing chimneys. The following is all the informa- 
tion given on the subject. 

Mr. Tooke li^as asked, Uave you ever heaid 
of female children being so empUn ed and 
replied, I have heard of cases at Hddley, Bar- 
net, Windsor, and Uxbridge; and I know a case 
a# Witiani, near Cdlchester, of that sort.” 

J\Ir. B. M. Foster said, “Another circumstance, 
■which has not been mejJPtioned to the Ooniniittee, 
is, that there are several little girls employed ; 
there are two of the name of Morgan at Windsor, 
daughters of the chimney-sweeper who is em- 
ployed to sweep the chiinueys vf the Casfle ; ano- 
ther instance at Uxbridge, and at Biighton, and 
at Whitechapel (which w'as some years ago), and 
at Headley near Bainet, and Witham in E^sex, 
and elsewhere.'' tHe then stated, on being asked, 
Do you not thinl^ that girls were employed 
from their physical form being smaller and 
thinner than boys, ant^ therefore could get up 
narrower ffiies “ The reason thjit I ha>e under- 
stood was/Decause their parents had not a suffi- 
cient fiumber of boys to bring up to the business ” 
Mr. *J[oster did not know the ages of these girks. 

The in(^uiry by a Committee of the House of 
Commons, which led more than any other to tlie 
prohibition of this infant and yet painful labour 
in chimney-sweeping, was held in 1817, and they 
recommended the “ preventings the further use of 
'climbing boys in sweeping of chimneys;” ^ re- 
commendation not carried into effect until 1832. 
The matter was during the inteivrfl frequently 
agitated in Parliament, but theie were no later 
investigations by Committees. 

I will adduce, specifically, the grievances, ac- 
cording to the Report of 1817, of the tliinbing 
hoys; but will first present the following extract 
ffom the evidence of Mr. W. Tooke, a gentleman 
who, in accorda^e with the Hon. Henry (irey 
Bennet, M.P., and others, exerted himself on the 
behoof of the climbing boys. When he gave his 
evidence, Mr. Tooke was the secretary to a Society 
whose object was to supefsede the necessity of 
eipploying dlimbing boys. He i&id : — 

“In the yqar 1800, the Society for Bettering 
the Condition of the Poor took up the subject, but 
little or nothing appears to have been done upon 
that occasion, except that the most respectable 
master chimney-sweepers eiitered into an associii- 


[• Coffee ifouse, and the Society was established ; 
immediate steps were then taken to ascertain the 
state of the trade; inspoctors were, appointed 
to givs an account of all thq master 'chimiie}'- 
swceflers within the bills of mortality, their 
generiR character, their conduct *to\^ard8 their ^ 
apprentices, and the pumber of thojj^ apprentices. 

It was ascertained, that the tqj^l number of 
master chimney-sweepers, within .the* bills of 
mortality, might be estimated at 200, who had 
among them 500 apprentices ; that not above 20 
of^hose masters were reputable tiadesmeii in easy 
circumstances, who appeared generally to confoim 
to the p 4 ovisions of the Act; and which 20 had, 
upon an average,* from four to five appi entices 
each. We foum^ about 90 of an inferior class of 
master chimmy-sweepers who averaged three 
apprentices each, and who were extremely negli- 
gent both of the health, morals, 4 ^nd education of 
those apprentices ; and aboii^ 90, the remainder 
ftf the 200 masters, were a cla.ss of chiuniey- 
sweeper^ recently journeymen, who took up the 
trade because they had no other resource ; they 
picked np^ boys a.s they could, who lodged with 
theiiisehes in huts, sheds, and cellars, in the out- 
skirt# of the town, occasionahy wandering into 
the vill.iges lound, where they slept on soot-hags, 
and lived in the grossest filth.” 

T?le grievances 1 have spoken of were thus 
summed up by the PurMamentarv Committee. 
After lefeiinig to the ill-usag*and hardships sua- 
j tamed by llie climbing boys (the figures being 
j now introduced for the sake of distinctness) it is 
I stated . * 

‘‘It is in evidence that (1) they are stolen 
from’’ [and sold bv] “their pgrents, and in- 
\ eigled out of workhoii-ies ; (2) -that in order to 
conquer the natural repugnance of the infants to 
ascend the narrow and •daitgerojis chimneys to 
clean which their labour is required, blows are 
used ; that pins are forced into their feet by the 
boy that fidlows them up the chimnev, in order 
to compel them to ascend it, and that 'lighted ^ 
straw has been applied foi that purpoi^ ; (3) that 
the childr;^! are subject to sojes and bruises, and 
wounds and burns on their thigjis, knees, and 
elbows; and that^it will require many' nuffiths 
before the extremities of the elbows and knees 
become sufficiently hard to resist the excoriations 
l-to which they are at first subject.” 

I* 1. With regard to the stealing or kidnapping 
of children — for there was often a difficulty 
in procuring cliniliiug boys — I 4iud mpntion in 
the evWence, as of a mj^tter, but not p, very 
frequent matter, of notoriety. One stoleJi child 
was sold to a master 8welj)er for %l. 88. 

Revely said • J 

“ I wish to state to the .Committee thntlSpe in 
part'cular, because it comes home to the better 
sort of persons in higher life, k seems that the 
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child, upon being asked various questions, had b»en 
taken away : the child was questioned how 
came into that situ.ition ; he said all that he cotnd 
recollect was (as I heard it told at that time), that 
he and his sister, with anoth|r brother, were toge-*- 
ther somewhere, but l^e could not toll whrre ; but 


not })eing able to run so well as the ot\fr two, ij come out of workhouseg/’ 


Mr. J. Harding, a iSaster s-greeper, had a fellow 
apprentice who had been enticed away from his* 
parents. It is a case of common occurrence, 
said, for children stolen, tp be employed in this^, 
way. Yes, and children in particular are enticed 
out 6f Vorklyjusf'S* there are a great many who 


he was caught by a womun and carried away 
and was sold, and came afterwards into the liands 
of a chininey-swQeper. He was not aftiH’wards 
restored to his family, and the mystery was bcver 
j unravelled ; biit he u^as advertised, and k lad^'- 
took chaige a^im. 

This childg^jii 1804, was forced up a chimney 
at Bridlington in Yorkshire, by a big boy, the 
younger bo}’' being apparently but four years old. 
He fell and biuised his legs terribly against the 
grate. The Misses Auckland of Boynton, who l|pd 
heard of the child, and went to S(‘e him, became 


The following jjases were also submitted to the 
Comifuttee : — , jff 

A poor woman had befjw obliged by sickness 
to go into an ho8pL^al*,an(iwhile she was there her 
child was ItoleriJVolii her house, taken*" into Staf- 
fordshire, and there apprenticed to a chimney- 
swct per. By some happy circumstance she learned 
his fate ; she f(iilq\|ed him, and succeeded in 
rescuing him from his forlorn situation. Another 
child, who was an orphan, was tricked into follow- 
ing the same wretclied employment by a chimney- 
sweeper, who gave him a shilling, and made him 


interested by his manners, and they took km home I believe that by receiving it he becdine his appren 

iwifVi ‘i..... j : .r 


with them ; the chlmney-sweepc^ , who perhaps got 
alarmed, being glad to part with him. “ after 
he got to Boynton, the seat of Sir George Sti ickland, 
a plate with something to eat was broimht l.im ; on 
seeing a silver f(V*k he was quite delighted, and 
said, ‘ Papa had suet forks as those.’ Ho also 
said t’he carpet in the drawing-room was like* 
pap I’s ; the housekeeper showed him ^ silver 
watch, he asked what sort it was— Papa's was a 
gold watch he then pressed the haiidli^^ind said, 
‘Papa's watch rings^ why does not yours P Sir 
Geoige Strickland, on bidng told this ciunm- 
stance, showed him a gold repeater, the little boy 
pressed the spring, and when it struck, be jumped 
about the room, saying, ‘Papa's watch nngl so.’ 
At night, when he wa.^ gf^mg to bed, he said he 
could qot go to bed iintil he had said his prajeis ; 
he then repeated the Lord’s Prayer, almost per- 
fectly. The acoinint he gave of Inmself was that 
he was gathering flowers in his mamnia’s garden, 
and that the wonuiii who sold him to the sweeper, 
came in and asked him if ho liked itding'^ He 
said, ‘ Yes,' and s^ie told him he should ride with 
her. She put liim on a horse, after winch they got 
into a vessel, and^ the sails were put iqi, ‘ and away 
we went.’ He had no recollection of his name, or 
where he lived, and was too young to think his 
father coul^ have any other name than that of 
^papa. He started whenever he heard a servant 
in the faq^ily at Boysjton called George, and 
looked as if he expected to see soiiy;hody he 
knew ; on inquiry, he said lie had an uncle 
Geoi^»e, whom he loved /lear^y. He says his 
mamma is dead, and it is tlumght hk father may 
be abroad. From many things he says, he seems 
to have lived chiefly w’lth -an uncle and aunt, 
whom he invariably says were called Mr. and^, 
Mrs. Flembrough. From various circumstances, 
it. is thought impussible he shoiHd be the child of 
the woman who sold lym, his manners bein|^ ‘ very 
civilized,’ quite those of a child well educated; 
hij^'dialect is good, and^that of the south of Eng- 
This little boy, when first discovered, was 
coiijT^ired to be about four years old, and is 
described as having beautiful black eyes and eye- 
lashes, a high nose, and a delicate soft skin.” 


tice ; the poor boy, either discovering or suspecting 
that he had b(‘en deceived, anxiously endeavoured 
to speak to a magistrate who happened to come to 
the house in which he was Sweeping cbimneyi:, 
hut his master watched him so closely that he 
could not succeed. lie at*iast contrived to tell his 
story to a blind soldier, who determined to right 
the poor hoy, and hv f/reai exertioiLS succeeded in 
procuring him his liberty.” 

It wai in country places, however, that the 
stealing and kidnapping of children was the most 
frequent, and the thuMt of “the sweeps will get 
you” was often held out, to deter children from 
wandering. These stideii infants, it is stated, 
were usually' conveyed to ^mie distance by the 
vngiants who had secured them, and sold to some 
nm.ster sweeper, being aj^renticed as the child of 
the vendors, for i^ was difficult for sweepers in thinly- 
peopled places to get a supply of clinib'ing boys. 
It was shown about the time of the Parliame'^tary 
mquiiy, in the course of a trial at the Lanj^ster 
assizes, that a boy had been apprenticed to a 
sweeper bv two travelling tinkers, *man and 
wonian, who informed him that the child was 
stolen from another “ traveller,” 80 miles away, 
who was “ too foi^ of it to make it a sweep.” 
The^/mce of the child was not mentioned. 

Kespectiiig the sale of children to be appren- 
tices to sweefenn, Mr. Tooke was able to state that, 
although 111 ]81G, the practice had very much 
diminished of late, parents in many instances' still 
.sold their children, for three, four ^ or jive guineas. 
This sum vvas generally paid under the guise of 
an apprentice fee, but it was known to and 
was called a “ sale,” for the parents, real or 
nominal, never interfered with tfee master subse- 
quently, but left the infant to its fate. 

2. I find the following account of the means 
resorted to, in order to induce, or more fi'equentlg 
compel, these WKckhed hifanis to work. 

The boy in the'flrst instance went for a month, 
or any term agreed upon, “ on trial,” or “ to see 
how he would suit for the business.” During 
this period of probation he was usually well 
treated and well fed (whatever the character of 
fhe master), with little to do beyond running 
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eiwnda, and observing the mode of work of^the 
fixperiew?ed climbers. Wfcen, however, he was 
“ bound” as an apprentice, be was put with another 
^ who bad been for some time at the busj^ness. 
?lie new, boy was sent first up the chimney, and 

* immediately followed by the other, who instrficted 
him how to aspend. This wgif accomplished by 
the pressure of the knees and the ^bows against 
the sides of the fiue. By pressing the knees 

A tightly the child managed to nftse his aritstsome- 

* what higher, and ttnsn. by pressing his elbows in 
like manner he conu<^ed to draw up his legs, 
and so oft.* The inside oAi^^^^ue %presented a 
smooth* surface, and there wt^ no inequalities 
where the fingers Ir tols could be inserted. 
Should the young beginner fall, he was sure tolight 
on the shoulders of tlieboybA?ath him, who alw.iys 
kept himself iirmly fix^d in expectation of such a 
mishap, and then the novice had to commence 
anew j in this manner the twain reached the 
top by degress, sweeping down the soot, and 
descended by the same .method. This practice 
was very severe, especially on new boys, whose 
knees and elbows were torn by the pressure and 
iJie sapping down continually — the skin being 
stripped off, and frequently breaking out in flight* 
ful sores, from the cpistant abrasions, and fiom 
the soot and dirt gettihg into them. 

In his evidence before Parliament in 1817 (for 
there had been pre\ioii3 inquiries), Mr. Cook 
gave an account of the training of these Jjoys, and 
on being asked : — Do the elbows and knees of 
the boys, when they first begin the business, 
become very sore, and afterwards get callous, and 
are those boys employed in sweeping chimneys 
during the sorenesa of those parts?” answered, 
‘'It depends upon the sort of master they have 
got; some are obliged to puj them to work sooner 
than others ; you mustftceep them a little at it, or 
they wiM^iever learn their business, even during 
the^fsores.” lie stated further, that the skin 
broke generally, and that the boys could not 
asc^d chimneys during the sores without ven 
great pain. The .way that I learn boys is,” he 
continued, “to put some cloths over tlieir elbows 
and* over their knees till they get the nature of 
the chimney — till they get a little used to it : we 
call it 'padding them, and thin we take thqjn off, 
and, they get very little grazed indeed after they 
have got the art; but very few ^ill take that 
trouble. Some boys’ flesh is far worse than others, 
and it takes more time to harden them.” He was 
then asked : — “ Do those persons still continue to 
employ them to climb chimneys?” and the 
answer was : “ Some do ; it depends upon the 
character of the master, None of them of that 
class keep them till they get well ; none. ^They 
are obliged to cUmb with those sores upon thom.t^[ 
I never had one of my own apprentices do that.’ 
This system of padding, however, was but little 
practised ; but in what proportion it ivas prac- 
tised, unless by the respectably masters, who were 
then hut few in iminber, the Parliamentary papers, 
the only information on the subject now attain- 
able, do not state. The inference is, that the 
raajoiity, out of but 20 of these masters, with 


some 80 or 100 apprentices, did tr(^t them well, 
a^d what was so accosted. The inistomary way 
of training these boys, then, was^such as I lm\e 
discribe'd ; some even of the better masters, whose 
boys were in the comparison well lodged and fed, 
•and “sent to the Sunday school” (which seems 
to have comprised %!! needful education), con- 
sidered/'^ padding and such like” tobe“nevv- 
fanglecr nonsense.” ' • 

I may add also, that although the boy carried 
up a Inrush with him, it was used but occasionally, 
only^ when there were “ tum^” or defects in the 
chjin»ey, the soot being brought down by the ac- 
tion of the shoulders and*limb8. The climber* 
wore a cap to protAt his eyes mouth from 
the soot, and a sort of flannel turlA, his feet, legs, 
and arms being bare. Some of these lads were 
surprisingly quick. One man told me that, when 
ill his prime as a climbing boy, he could reach the 
tifp of a chimney about as quickly as a person 
could go up stairs to the attics. 

The following* is A-om tho evidence of Mr. 
Cook, frequently cited as an excellent master : — 

“ What mode^do you adopt to get the boy to go 
up the chimney in the first instance? — We per- 
suade him as well as we can ; we geiieially 
piuctisc him ill one of our owA chimneys fiist; 
,#ne of the boys who knolls the trade goes up 
behind him, and when he has practised it perhaps 
ten timts, though some will require twenty times, 
they gener.illy can manage it. The boy goes up 
with hmf to keep him from falling; after that, the 
boy will manage to go up with himself, after going 
up &nd down seveial times with one under him : 
we do this, because if he happens to make a slip 
he^vill be caught by the other. 

“ Do you find many fipya show repugnance to 
go up at Yes, most of them. 

“ And if they resist and reject, in what way do 
j’^u force them up ?— By tellin^f them we must 
tike them back ii^aiii to their father and mother, 
Olid give them up again ; and their parents are 
generally people who cannot maintain them. 

“ So that they are afraid of going back to their 
parents for fear of being starved? — Yes; they go 
through a deal of harc(^hip before they come to 
our trade. • 

“ Did you use any more violent means ? — Som«- 
tinies a rod. 

“ Did you ever hear of straw bring lighted 
under them ? — Never. ^ 

“ You never heard of flny means beffig made use 
of, except being beat and being sent home? — No; 
no other. . ^ 

“ You are aiA^ire, bf course, that those means 
being gentle or harsh must depend very much upon 
the character of the individual master ? — It does, 

“ Of course you must know that there are per» 
sons of harsh and cruel disposition ; have you not 
often heard of masters treating their apprentices 
with great cruelty, particularly the little hoys, in 
forcing them to go up thosi small flues, which the 
boys were unwilling to* ascend? — Yes; l^ave 
forced up many a one myself. • | 

“ By what means ?— By threatenings, jfgsJr ty 
giving them a kick or a slap.” 
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It was alsa stated that the journeymen used 
the boys w\th\reater cruelly than did the masttrs 
— indeed a delegated tyranny is often the worst— 
that for very little faults they kicked and slapptd 
the children, and sometimes flogged them with a 
cat, ** mode of rope, hard at each end, and as* 
thick as your thuqib.’' * a 

Mr. John Fisher,' a master chimney-l^eeper, ^ 
said : — “ Many masters, are very severe with their 
children. To make them go up the chimneys I 
have seen them ^niake them strip thenpselves 
naked ; I have been obliged myself to go iip a 
chimney naked:’* ^ * 

‘ As respeVls the cruelties of driving boys up 
chimneys by l^idling straw fieneath their feet, or 
thrusting pins^iiito the soles of their feet, I find 
the following statements given on the authority of 
13. M. Forster, Esq., a private gentleman residing 
in Walthamstow; — 

A lad was ordered to sweep a chimney at 
Wandsworth ; he came down after endeavouring 
to ascend, and this occurreh sev^nal times before 
he gave up the point; at last the journeyman took 
some straw or h.iy, and lighted it under him to 
drive him np : when be endeavoured to get up the 
last time, he foi^id there was a bar acio^s the I 
chimney, which he coyld not pass; he was obliged ’ 
ip consequence to come down, and the joarneyniah* 
beat him so cruelly, to use his own exyression, 
that he could not stand fora fortnight. 

** In the wliole city of Norwich I cq^ild find 
only nine climbing boys, two of whom I questioned 
on many particulars J one was with respect to, the 
manner in which they are taught to climb ; they 
both agreed in that particular, that a larger boy 
was sent up behind them to prick their fe^t, if 
they did not climb properly. I purposely avoided 
memioning about pijicking them with pins, but 
a^'ked them how they did it ; they said that they 
thrust the pins Jnto tlie soles of their feet. *A 
third instance occurred at Wafkhanistow : a man 
told me that some he knew had been taught in 
the same way; I believe it to be common, but I 
cannot state any more instances from authority.” 

3. On the subject of the sores, l)niii>es,'woinulf, 
hvrtiSf and diseases, to which chimney-sweepeis in 
their apprenticeships were not only exposed, but, 
as it were, condemned, Mr. E. Wright, a sur- 
geon, on being examined before the Committee, 
said, “ I shal*! begin with Deformity. I am well per- 
*Siiaded that^the deformity of the spine, legs, arms, 
&c., of chimney-swee^iers, generally, if ii^t wholly, 
proceeds from the circumstance of their being 
obliged not only to go iip^ chiymeys at an age 
when their bones are in a soft and grouing state, 
but likewise from their being compelled by their 
too merciless masters and mistresses to carry bags 
of soot (and those very frequently for a great ^ 
length of distance and time) by far too heavy for 
their tender yeans and limbs, i The knees and 
ancle joints mostly became deformed, in tl43 first 
instance, from the position they are obliged to 
puymem in, in order t(f support themselves, not 
on^while climbing up the chimney, but niore 
parrm^rly so in that of uoming down, when they 
rest solely on the lower extremities. 


% Sore eyes and eyelids, are the next to be con- 
sidered. Chimney-sweepers ye very subject to 
inflammation of the eyelids, and not iinfrequently 
weajfness of sight, in consequence of such inflayi^ 
iTiRtipn. This I attribute to the circumstance of, 
the soot lodging^on the eyelids, which first pro- 
duced irritability (A the part, and the constantly 
rubbing them with their dirty bands, instead of 
alleviating, increi^es the disease ; for I have ob- 
served in a number of cases, when the patient bas|f 
ceased for a time to folli^Jine business, and of 
course the original capsey^^^M been re/noved, that 
with washing a^Jr^l-beping clean they Vere soon 
got well. 

for the same reasons, are generally a 
long time in healing. 

“ Cancer is anotirer and a most formidable dis- 
ease, which chlmney-svve^pers in ‘ particular are 
liable to, especially that of the scrotum ; from 
which circumstance, by way of distinction, it is 
called the ‘ chimney-sweeper’s caiAier.’ Of this 
sort of cancer I have seen several instances, some 
of which have been operated on ; but, in general, 
thev are apt to let them go too far before they 
apply for relief. Cancers of the lips are jnot m 
g'lieral as cancers of the scrotum. I never 
but tvvo instances of the fdauer, and several of the 

The “ ( himney-sweep’s cancer” was always 
lettuied upon as a separate disease at Guy’s and 
Bartholomew’s Hospitals, and on the question 
being put to Mr. Wii^ilit ; “ Do the pliysicians 
who are intrusted with the care and manage- 
ment of tho.se hospitals think that disease of 
such common orciiirence, that it) is necessary to 
make it a'pa^t of surgical edu(*ktion ?’* — he replied : 

Most assuiedly; I n'lnember Mr. Cline and 
Mr. Cooper were pasticul^r on that subject ; and 
havniig one or two cases of the kfnd y^the hos- 
pital, It struck my mind very forcibly. ‘‘'With the 
permission of the Committee I will relate disease 
that occurred lately, which I had from one oLthe 
pupils of St. Thomas’s Hospital ; he inform^ me 
that they recently had a case of a chimney- 
sweeper’s cancer, which was to have been operated 
on that week, but tlie man 'brushed’ (to use their 
expie.ssion) or rath^p' walked off; he would not 
subnfit to the operation : similar instances of which 
I- have known myself. They dread so much the 
knife, in consequence of foolish persons telling 
them it is so formidable an operation, and that 
they will die under it. I conceive without the 
operation it is death ; for cancers are of that 
nature that unless you extricate them entirely they 
will never be cured.” 

Of the chimney-sweeper’s ameer, the follovving 
statement is given in the Repsvt : " Mr. Cline 
informed your Committee by letter, that this dis- 
ease is rarely seen in any other persons than 
chimney-sweepers, and in them cannot be con- 
sidered as frequifut; for during his practice in St. 
Thomas's hospital^;for more than 40 years, the 
number of those could not exceed 20. But your 
Committee have been informed that the dread of 
the operution which it is necessary to perform, 
deters many from submitting to it; and from the 
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^idence of persons engaged in the trade, it appears 
to be much more cdmmon thap Mr, Cline 8eeraf|to 
be aware of, ^ 

Cough tmd Chimney-sweepers are, 

their being out at all’ hours and all 
^weathers, very liable to cough and inflammation 
of the chest. 

Tb#^y are very sullject to burns, from 
their being forced up chimneys whfle on fire, or 
soon aft^er they have been on fiijp, and while over- 
•fheated ; and howevgf they may cry out, tibdir in- 
human masters pay 4 |Pbt the least attention, but 
compel them, too often horrid imprecations, 

to proceedT • 

‘ SVanied growlh, in this^unforcKnate race of the 
community, is attrihiAed, in a great measiMW, to 
their beings brought into t^e business at a very | 
early age.” * | 

* * I 

To accidents they were frequently liable in the 
pursuit of their callings, and sometimes th<‘8o , 
accidents were*the being jammed or fixed, or, as ; 
it was called in the trade, “ stuck,” in narrow and 
heated flues, sometimes fir hours, and until death. 

Among these hapless lads were indeed many 
dbath^from accidftits, cruelty, privation, and ex- 1 
haustion, but it does not appear that the number 
was ever ascerUiinedJi Tlieie were also many j 
narrow escapes from dreadful deaths. I give in- | 
stances of each 1 

On Monday morning, the 29th of March, i 
1813, a chimney-sweeper of the name (xriggs, j 
attended to sweep a small chimney in the brew- , 
house of Mesnrs. Calvert and Co., in Upper ' 
Thames-str^et ; he was accompanied by one of Ins 
boys, a lad of {^jb^tit eight yoars of age, of the 
name of Thomas Pift. ‘ The fire had^been lighted 
as early as two o’clock the same morning, and was 
burning on the arrival of Griggs and his little 
boy at eight the hre-^lace was small, and an 
iron pipd'^rojected from the giate some little dis- 
tance, into the flue ; this the master was ac- 
qna^ted with (having swept the chimneys in the ' 
bre^ouse for some ye.iis) and therefore had a tile ; 
or two taken from the roof, in older that the ! 
boy might descend the chimney. He had no I 
sooner extinguished the fire than he suiTered the I 
lad to go down ; and the con|eqiienee, as might be | 
expected, was his almost immediate death]^ in a ' 
state, 40 doubt, of inexpressible agony. The fjpe | 
was of the narrowest description* wd must have 
retained heat sufficient to have prevented the 
child^S return to the top, even supposing he had 
not approached the pipe belonging to the grate, 
which must hate been nearly red-hot ; this, how- 
ever, was not clearly ascertained on the inquest, 
though the appearance of the body would induce 
an opiniqn thatiiatie had been unavoidably pjessedJ 
against the pipe. Soon after his descent, the'! 
master, who remained on the top, was apprehen- I 
sive that something had happened, and therefore j 
desired him to come up ; the answer of the boy 
was, * I eamiot come up, maiftet ; I must die here.’ 
An alarm was given in the brewhouse, iinnte- 
diately, that he had stuck in the chimney, and a 
bricklayer whg was at work near the spot at- 


tended, and after knocking down part of the brick- 
work of the chimney, just above fire-place, 
m%de a hole sufficiently^large to dra'^im through. 

A surgeon attended, but all attempts to restore 
Hit were ineffectual. On insjiecting the body, 
various burns appeared ; the fleshy part of the 
4eg8, and a great part of tlie feet more particularly, 
were injured; those '^arts, too, by which climbing 
I boys ingit eflectually ascend^or Sescend chimneys, 
viz., the elbows and kneesf seemed burnt to the 
bone ; from which it mus^ be evident thgUrthe 
unhappy sufferer made some attempts to.return as 
soon^as the horrors of his sitdation becauie ap- 
parenfcf” 

“ In the improvement fliade some ’years since » 
by the Bank of Eni^and, in Lothbfffjf, a chimney, 
beloni'ing to a Mr. Mildrum^ a badler, svas taken 
down, but hefoie he beiian to bake, in order to 
see that the Ie^t of the flue was clear, a T)oy was 
sent up, and after remaining some tinfe, and not 
answering to the call of his master, another boy 
was ordered to descend from the top of the flue 
and to meet him»half^ay ; but this being found 
impraetic.ilile, they opened the brickwork in the 
lower part of t(fe flue, and found the first-men- 
tioned boy dead. In the mean time the boy in the 
upper part of the flue called out for relief, saying, 
he was completely jammed in^the rubbish and 
•^as unable to extricate bfmself. Upon this a 
bricklayer was employed with the utmost expe- 
dition; Rut he succeeded oiilj^n obtaining a life- 
less body. The bodies weraf^nt to St. Margaret’s 
Church, Lothhury, and a Conner’s inquest, which 
sat upon them, returned the* verdict — Accidental 
l)ea*th.” 

“ in the beginning of the year 1808, a chimney- 
swuiiper’h boy being employed to sweep a chimney 
in Marsh-stiect, Walthan|stow, in the house of 
Mr. Jelleiy, carpenter, unfortunately, in liis at- 
tempt to get down, stuck in the flui‘ and was 
unable to extricate himself. Mr. Jeffery, being 
within hearing ok the boy, immediatcdy procuied 
assistance. As the chimney was low, and the lop 
of It easily acces>'ible from without, the boy vv.is 
taken out' in about ten minutes, the chimney-pot 
and several rows of bricks having been previously 
removed ; if he had retained in that dieadful 
situation many minutes longef^ he must liu\e 
died. His master was sent for, and he arrived 
soon after the boy had been released ; he abused 
him for the accident, and, after striking him, sent 
him with a bag of soot to sweep another chimneys 
The child appeared so v^ry weak whfti taken out 
that he c^ld scarcely stand, lind yet this wretched 
being, who had been up ever since three o^dock, 
had before been 'Sent’by his master to Wanstead, 
which with his walk to Marsh-street made about 
five miles.” 

“ In May, 1817, a bdy employed in sweeping a 
chimney in Sheffield got wedged fast in one of 
the flues, and ropiained in that situation ^lear two 
huurj^ before he could be extricated, which was at 
length accomplislied by polling down part of the 
chimney.” . 

On one occasion a child remained abov^wo 
hours in some danger in a chimney, m^jjj^Ihuii 
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venture down and encounter his master’s anger. 
The man was held to bail, which he could not 
procure. \ * ^ 

As in the crises I have described (at Messrs. 
Calvert’s, and in Lothbury), the verdict \Cfts 
usually Accidental Death,” or something equi- 
valent. • 

It was otherwise, howeveitwhere wilful cruelty 
was proven. * \ 

The following case was a subject of frequent' 
comment at the time : — 

•'Oil B’riday, Slst Slay, 1816, William^ Moles 
and Sarah his wife, were tried at the Old %iley 
for the wilfulr murder of John Hewle}'^ alias 
f Haseley, a' boy about six years of age, in the 
month of ifpm last, by A’uelly beating him. 
Under the dii?tjtion.^of the learned judge, they 
were acquitted of the crime of murder, but the 
husband* was detained to take his trial as for a 
misdemeanbr, of which he was convicted upon the 
fullest evidence, and sentenced to two years’ iln- 
prisonment. The facts, as proved in this case, are 
too shocking in detail to iVlate^. the substance of 
them is, that he was forced up the chimhey on the 
sfioulder of a bigger boy, and afterwards violently 
pulled down again by the leg and dashed upon a 
marble hearth ; Ms leg was thus broken, and 
death ensued in d few hours, and on his body and 
knees were found seals, arising from wounds of 
much older date,” 

■'ll 

This long-continue»\ system of crueltie^ of vio- 
lations of public an^ private duties, ‘bore and 
ripened its natural* fruits. The climbing boys 
grew up to be unhealthy, vicious, ignorant, ‘and 
idle men, for during their apprenticeships their 
labour was over early in the day, and they often 
passed away their leisure in gambling in the 
streets with one another and other children of 
their stamp, as they frequently had halfpence given 
to them. They played also at “ chuck and toss ’ 
with the journeymen, and of coarse were stripped 
of every farthing. Thus they became indolent 
and fond of excitement. When a lad ceased to 
be an apprentice, although he might be "but 16, he 
■was too big to climb, and even it he got employ- 
ment as a joumeyimin^^ , his remuneration was 
wretched, only a week, with his board and 
lodging. There were, however, far fewer com- 
plaints of being insufficiently fed than might have 
been expeci3d, but* the sleeping places Were ex- 
-ycrable : “ They sleep in different places,” it was 
stated, ^^sdlnetimes in sheds, and sometimes in 
places which we call ‘barracks (large roifbas), or in 
the cellar (where the soot was kept) ; some never 
sleep upon anything that 'can \)e called a bed ; 
some dd.” 

Mr. T. Allen, a master sweeper for 22 years, gave 1 
the Committee the following account of tlie 
earnings and (what may be called) the General 
Perquwitei qf trade undpr the exploded 
system : — 

“ If^a man he 25 ydars of age, he has no more 
a week ; he isriot clothed, only fed and 
lo(^ed in the same manner as the boys. The 2s. 
a wSsalt, is not sufficient to find him clothes and 


other necessaries, certainly not; it is hardlj^r 
enough to find him with shoe-leather, for they 
walk over a deal offground in going about the 
streets. The journeyman is arfle to live upon those 
wages, for he gets halfpence given him : supposing 
he it 1 6 or 20 years of age, he gets the boys’ penos^ 
front them and keeps it ; and if he happens to get* 
a job for which ^ receives a he gets 6d, of 
that, and his blaster the other 6d. The boys’ pence 
are what the boys get after they have been doing 
their fmiister’s woftc; they get a Id. or 8o,%nd thea 
journeyman takes it from 3»e*hi, and 'licks’ them*^ 
if they do not give it uj^ T^These "jobs,” after 
the raaster’c w'a*ili k>£u been done, wtfSi'e chance 
jobs, as when i/journeyman on his round was 
call^, on by a stranger, ind unexpectedly, to 
sweep a chimney. Sometimes, by armngement of 
the journeyman antinhe lad, the proceeds never 
reached the master’s podket Sometimes, but 
rarely, such jobs were the journeyman’s rightful 
perquisite.] “ Men,” proceeds Mr. Allqn, “ who 
are 22 and 28 years of ago will .play with the 
young boys and win their money. That is, they 
get half the money from them by force, and the 
rest by fratfd. They are driven to this course 
from the low wages w’hich the tmastelrs giv^,the% 
because they have no other means to get anything 
for themselves, not even th^ few necessai'ies which 
they may want; for even wnat they want to wash 
with they must get themselves. As to what be- 
comes of the money the boys get on May-da^, 
when ihc^ are in want of clothes, the master Will 
buy them, as check shirts or handkerchiefs. These 
masters get a share of the money which the boys 
collect on May day. The boys have about Is. or 
Is. fid. ; the journeyman has uls^ his share; then 
the master bikes the remainder, which is to buy 
the boys’ clothes and other necessaries, ns they say. 

I cannot exactly tell what the average hmount is 
that a boy will get on fhe May-day: the most 
that my boy ever got was 5s. But thiit 

the boys get more than that ; I sliould thinlrf*they 
get as much as 9 j. or IO5. apiec6. The Christmas- 
boxes are generally, I believe, divided ffffiong 
themselves (among the boys) ; but I cannot say 
rightly. It is spent in buying silk handkerchiefs^ 
or Sunday shoes, I believe ; but I am not per- 
fectly sure.” 

Oi the condition and lot of the operatives who 
v^re too big to go up chimneys, Mr. J. lusher, a 
master sweej^r^ gave the following account 

They get into a roving nay^ and go abovi/ToM 
one mastef to another , and they qften come to no 
good end at last. They sometimes go into the 
country, and after staying there Home time, they 
come back 'again; I took a boy of that sort 
very lately and kept him like my own, and let 
him go to school ; lie asked me qiije Sunday to let 
him go to school, and I was glad to let him go, 
and I gave him leave ; he accordingly went, and I 
ha\e seen nothing of him since; before he went 
he asked me if I would let him come home to see 
my child buried ; »>I*told him to ask his school- 
master, but he did not come back again. I cannot 
tell what has become of him ; he was to have 
served me for twelve months. I did take him 
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from the parish; he cam^to me. He said^his 
parents were dead.* jThe ^ect of tlie roving Imhit 
V. the large hoys tolien they become too large to 
cv^nbj iSt that they get one with another and kearn 
* bad habits from one another ; they never wilhstop 
long in any one place. They frequently go^ into 
the country and* get various places ; »perhap8 they 
stop a month at each ; some try to get masters 
^ themselves, and some will get ilito bad company, 

' which very often hj^jjiens. Then they turn ^ievesy 
they get, lazy, they v^n\wQrk, and people do not 
like to employ them lest sh§yid tq^e anything 
oat of their hoicses. The genervd^ity o/ them never 
settle in any steady business. 'They generally 
turn loose characters, and people will no^ em- 
ploy them lest they should anything out of 
the house.’* , 

The criminal annals of the kingdom bear out 
the foregoing account. Some of these boys, indeed, 
when they ajtoined man’s estate, became, in a 
great measure, through their skill in climbing, 
expert and enterprising burglars, breaking into 
places where few men would have cared to ven- 
ture. One of the most daring feats ever at- 
femplbd and accomplished was the escape from 
Newgate by a sweeps about 15 years ago. He 
climbed by the aid^^ his knees and elbows a 
height of nearly 80 feet, though the witlls, in the 
corner of the prison-yard, where this was done, 
were nearly of an even surface; the slightest slip 
could not have failed^oliavc precipitated the sweep- 
er to the bottom. He was then under sentence of 
death for highway robbery. 

** His name was ^Vhitehead, and he done a 
more w'onderfulj^r tliiiiji^ nor that,” remaiked an 
informant, who had*been his inastem ** We was 
sweeping the bilers in a sugar-house, and he went 
from the biler up the flue of the chimney, it was 
nearly ii^||high as the Monument, that chimney; I 
shoi^ld say it was 30 or 40 feet higher nor the 
sugar-house. He got out at the top, and slid 
do^qip the bare brickwork on the outside, on to 
the roof of the house, got through an attic window 
in the roof, and managed to get olf without any 
one knowing what became of him. That was the 
most wonderfullest thing I ever knowed in my life. 

1 don’t know how he escaped /rom being killed, but 
he was alway8.an oudacious feller. It was fieurly 
three months after afoie we found him in the 
country. I don’t know where di^y sent him to 
after he was brought back to Newgate, but 1 hear 
the^’- made him a turnkey in a pnson somewhere^ 
and that he ’s doing very well now.” The feat at 
the sugar-house could be only to escape from his 
apprenticeship. 

In the course of the w'hole Parliamentary 
evidence the "♦weepers, reared under tlje olL 
climbing system, are spoken of as a ‘‘short-lived*’ 
race, but no statistics could be given. Some died 
old men in middle age, in the workhouses. 
Many wc'te mei'e vagrants at Hie time of their 
death. '* ' 

1 took the statement of a man who had been 
what he called a “ climbing ” in his childhood, 
but as he is now a master sweeper, and has indeed 
gone through all grades of the business, I shall 


give it in my account the prese^ condition of 
tlife sweepers. f 

jClimbiiig is still occasionally resorted to, espe- 
cmlly when repairs are required, “ but the climb- 
ing boys,” I was told, “are now men.” These 
*are slight dwarhsh ^en, whose services are often 
in considerable request, and cannot at all times be 
commanded, as there are *tbout twenty of 
them in London, so effectually has climbing been 
suppressed. These little jnen, I was told, did 
pretty# well, not unfrequently getting 2s. or 
2s. ^d. for a single job. 

As regards the labour q^estioj^^Am^ng the ex- 
istence of the climbing boys, we find jp the Ileport* 
the following results : — 

The nominal wages to.^f’^t* ji^RjneyYnen were 
2.s\ a week, with board and lodging. The appren- 
tices received no wages, ^heir masters being oiHy 
re^niied to feed, lodge, and clothe them. 

The actual wages were the same as the nominal, 
with tl^ addition of as perquisites in money. 
There were othe# perquisites in liquor or broken 
nuat. ^ 

In the Reports are do accounts of the duration 
of labour throughout the year, nor can I obtain 
from master sweepers, who were in the business 
during the old mode, anv sumcient data upon 
which to found any calcumtions . The em nlov- 
mwt, however, seems to have generally con- 
tinnous, running through th^^ar ; though in the 
course qf the twelvemonth Jne master wouj^ have 
four and another six difierent journeymen, but 
only one at a time. The v&grant propensities of 
the class is a means of accounting for this. • 

The nominal wages of those journeymen who 
resWed in their own aptirtments were generally 
14.S. a week, and their actual about 2s. Ad. extra 
in the form of perquisites. ^Others resided “ on 
the premises,” having the care of the boys, witli 
board and lodgings and bs. a week in money 
nommally, and f.'i. 6f^. actually, the perquisites 
being worth 2s. 6d. • i 

Concerning the general or average wages of the 
whole trade, I can only present^the following com- 
putation. 

Mr. Tooke, in his^Mydence before the House 
of Commons, stated thatthe CofUmittee, of wliich 
he was a member, had ascertained that one boy 
on an average swept about four chimneys daily, at 
prices varying from Ad. to Is. Ad.,m a medium 
return of about lOc^. per chimney, exclusive of 
the soot, then worth 8tt. or ^d. a Bushel. “ It 
appears, 'he said, “ from a* datum I have here, 
that those chimney-sweepers who keep siij, boys 
(the greatest nufhber allowed by law) gain, on an 
average, nearly 2704 ; five boys, 2254 ; four 
boys, 1804 ; thiee boys, 1S54 ; two boys, 904 ; 
and one boy 454 (yearly), exclusive of the soot, 
which is, I should suppose, upon an average, from 
half a bushel to^a bushel ever^jj time the chimney 

IS 8V.|gpt.” 

“ Out of the profits yoft mention,” he was then 
asked, “ the master has 40 maintain the boJSjkl — 

“ Yes,” was the answer, “and when the ex^^ises 
of house and cellar rent, and the wages 
neymen, and the mainteniince of apprentices, are 
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taken into the acco)^lt, |he number of master 
ohimney-swe^ers is not only more than the tr^de 
wiU tupport, but exceeds, by above one-third, 
what the public exigency requires. The Com- 
mittee also ascertained that the 200 maste^ 
chimney-sweepers in the njetropolis were sup-*| 
posed to have in* thpir employment ISOtiouniey- 
men and 500 boys.” \ < 

The matter may be reduced to a tabular form, 
expressing the amount in money — for it is not 
asserted that the enasters generally gained *on the 
charge for their journeymen’s board and ipTlging 
j — as follows • < 

ExPENDiTdltt? OP Master ‘Chimney-Sweepers 

UNEER !B ^LIMBINO-BoY SySTEM. 

* Yearly. 

20 journeymen at in^vidual wages, 
l45. each weekly . . . . £780 

80 ditto, say 12 j*. weekly' . . 936 

100 ditto, IO 5 . ditto . , . 2,600 

Board, Lodging, and vClo thing of * 

500 boys, 4«. 6d. weekly . * . . 5,850 

Bent, 20 large traders, 10«. ^ . 520 

Do. 30 others, 7s 546 

Do. 150 do., 3^. 6(f. . . . 1,365 

20 horses (keef), 10s. . . . 520 

Q-eneral wear and tear . . . 200 * 


m^ms for the use o£ their children as they re- 
ceived from the parisfies for the tuition and main- 
tenance pf others. , y, ' 

(if the morals, education, religion, marr'letfe, 
&c.^of sweepers, under the two systems, I shall* 
speajc in another-ipjace. 

It may be^somewhat curious td conclude with a 
word of the extent of chimneys swept by a 
climhiiw boy. Gift respectable master-sweeper told^ 
me tliat for eleven years h^ had climbed five or* 
SIX days weekly. During this period he thought 
he had swqpt ^i|^i^n^^pJ^ney8 as a y^pek's ave- 
rage, each chimij^ being at least 40 feet in height; 
80 traversing, in ascendgig and descending, 
686f400 feet, or 130 miles of a world of soot. 
This, however, is little to what has been done 
by a climber of 30 years’ standing, one of 
the little men of whom I have spoken. My 
informant entertained no doubt that this man had, 
for the first 22 years of his career, climbed half 
as much again as he himself ha^ ; or had tra- 
versed *2,059,200 feet of the interior of chimneys, 
or 390 miles. Since the new Act this man had 
of course climbed less, but had still been a good 
deal employed; so that, adding his progrefees fiSr 
the last 9 years to the 22 preceding, he must have 
swept about 456 miles of iniiiiney interiors. 


' ^ £1.3, 31V 

It appears that a'h^ut 180 of the master chim- 
ney-sweepers were weraselves working ‘men, in 
the same way as the^ir journeymen. 

The following, then, may be taken as the-^ 

Yearly Beoeipts of the Master Sweepers 
UNDER THE ClIMBINO-BoY SysTEM. * 

* * Yearly. 

Payment for sVeeping 624,000 
chimneys (4 daily, according to evi- 
dence before Parliament, by each of 
500 boys), lOci. per chimney, or^yearly £26,000 
Soot (according to same account), 
say bd, per chimney . . .1 3,000 

Total . . . £39,000 

Yearly expenditure • -s* . . 13,317 

Yearly profit . . £25,683 

This yielded, then, according to the informa- 
tion submitfed to the House of Commons Select 
lDoramittee,^as the profits of the trade prior to 
1817, an individual, yearly gain to ea^h master 
sweeper of 128Z.,* but, taking Mr. Took e’s average 
yearl5' profit for the six clashes of tradesmen, 
270L, 225/., 180/., 185/., 90/., and 45/. respec- 
tively, the individual, profit averages above 167/. 

The capital, I am informed, would not average 
above two guineas per master sweeper, nothing 
being wanted beyond a few common sacks, made 
by the sweepers’ wives, and a fet' brushes. Only 
about 20 had horses, ^ut barrows were octasion- 
ally i^ed at a busy time. 

pf'the foregoing estiifiates I have not included 
any sums for apprentice fees, as I believe there 
wouIt(*be something like a balance in the matter, 
the masters sometimes paying parents such pre- 


Of the Chimney-Sweepers op the Present 

- Day. 

• • 

The chimney-sweepers of the present day are 
distinguished irom those of old by the use of 
machines instead of climbing hoys, for the purpose 
of removing the soot from the ftjes of house's. 

The chimney-sweeping machines were first used 
in this country in the year 1803. They were the 
invention of Mr. Smart, p carpenter, residing at 
the foot of Westniinster-briilge, Surrejj;^ On the 
earlier trials of the machine (^which was s^ilar 
to that used at present, and which I shall shortly 
describe), it was pronounced successful in 99^ases 
out of 100, according to some accounts, but tailing 
where sh.np angles occurred in the flue, which 
arrested its progress. 

Means have been suggested,” said Mr. Tooke, 
formerly mentioned, in his evidence before a 
Comfnittee of the House of Comjnons, “for ob- 
viating that difficulty by fixed apparatus at the 
top of the flufe t/iph a jack-chain and pulley, by 
which a brush could be worked up and down, or 
it could be done us is customary abroad, as Iliave 
repeatedly seen it at Petersburgh, and heard of its 
being done universally on the Continent, by letting 
down a bullet with a brush attached to it from 
the top ; but to obviate the inconvenience, which is 
considerable, from persons going •Upon the roof of 
a house, Mr. John White,. junior, an eminent sur- 
veyor, has suggested the expediency of putting 
iron shutters or registers to e.ich flue, in the roof 
or cockloft of each house; by 'opening which, and 
working the machihe upwards arid downwards, or 
letting down the bullet, which is the most com- 
pendious manner, the chimney will be most eflfect- 
ually cleansed; and, by* its aperture at bottom 
being kept well closed, it would bo done with 
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the least pesaible jjirt and. inconvenience to^the ^The oppwitian in Barliament, I have inti- 
‘y’v&roiiy*” ' mated, continued. One noble lorn informed the 

I ^^The Society for the supersedence of the labour Ifouse of Peers that he had been indisposed of late 
, oj climbing boys promoted the adoption of the and had sought the aid of calomel, the curative 
machines by all the means in their power,* pre- •influence of which had pervnded every portion of 
sen ting the new* instrument gmluitously to several his frame; and that it as far surpassed the less 
nmster sweepers who were too poor to purchase it. searchi*!^ powers of other medibines, as the brush 
Experiments were made and d^ly published as to of the^climbing boy in cleansing every nook and 
• the effectual manlier in which the chininjpys at comer of the chimney, surpassed all the power of 
Guildhall, the Majj^ion House, the then new the machinery, which leftkhe soot ujapurged from 
Custom House, Dulwi-'k jOollege, and in other thoi^ ‘nooks and corners. 

public ecfJfices, had been «tdn?ed’^y^he machine. Tl t House of Commons, howe^r, had expr^sed 
But these statements seem to h^ve produced little its conviction that as lotig as master chimney^ 
effect. People thought, perhaps, that the msijhani- sweepers were permitted to employsfUtnbing boys, 
chI means which might very well cleanse the the natural result of that permi^§;^n wpiild be the 
chimneys of large public bifildings — and it was continuance of those mi^eri^s'Wtiiclfthe Legislature 
said that the ehinmeys*of the Custom House were had sought, but whief/ it had failed, to put an end 
built with a view to the use of the machine — to; and they therefgre recommended that the use 
might not be so serviceable for the same purposes of climbing boys shluld be prohibited altogether; 
in smull private dwellings. Experiments continued and that the age at which the apprenticeship 
to be made, often in the presence of architects, of should commence shoiili be extended from eight to 
the more respecttible sweepers, and of ladies and fourteen, putting this trade upon the same footing 
gentlemen who took a philanthropic interest in the as otliers whiclf*took apprentices at that age. 
oiaesJioTi, between* the years 1803 and 1817, but This resolution became law in 1829. The em- 
with little influence upon the general public, forin ployment of climbing boys in any manner in the 
1817 Mr. Smart sup^sed that there were but 50 interior of cliimneys was proliibited under penal- 
or 60 machines in general use m the metropolis, "ties of fine and impnsonmrfit ; and it was enacted 
and those, it appeared from the evidence of several that the new measure should befiiii*fl«WBRiO effect 
master sweepers, were used chiefly in gentlemen’s in*thr(Xi years, so giving thejdtf^er sweepers that 
houses, many of tho.se gentlemen hajiijg to be period of time to compley^ their arrangements, 
authoritative with their servants, who, if not con- During* >he course of the e/peiiments and inquiry, 
trolled, always preferred the services of the climb- the sweepeis, as a. body, seem to have thrown no 
ing boys. Most ser\ ants had perquisites from the ob.9tacle8, or very few and slight obstacles, in 
master sweeper-j^ in the largest and most profitable the way of the Committee to promote the* 
ways of business, tind they seeinejl to fear the Sujiersoding of the Labour of Climbing Boys;” 
loss of those perquisites if any change took place, while the most respectable of the class, or the 

The opposition in Parliament, and in the general majority of the respectafcle, aided the efforts of 
indifferej^ce of the people, to the efforts ot “the the (hnnmittee. 

friends'^ the climbing boy” to supersede his This manifestation of public feeling probably 
paiftful labours by the use of machinery, was modified the op;*osition of th^8weepers,andun- 
foimndable enough, but that of the servants appears questionably influenced the votes of members of 
to nave been more formidable still. Mr. Smart Parliament. The cliange in the operations of the 
showed this in his explanations to the Committee, cbiraney-sweeping business took place in 1832, 
The whole result ot his expeiiciice was that as quietly and unnoticedly as it it were no change 
servants set their faces against the introduction of at all. __ 

the machine, grunibling if there were not even the The machine now mTTse differs little from that 
appearance of dirt on the furniture after its use. invented by Mr. Smart, the first introduced, but 
“The first winter I went out with this machine,” lighter materials are now used in its manufacture, 
said Mr. Smart, “ I went to Mr. JBiirkes in Token- It has not been found necessary, hq^jj/ever, to com- 
house Yard, who was a friend of mine, with a man plicate its use with the jack-chain and pulley, ayd 
to sweep the chimneys, and after waiting above an bullet with a brush attfAihed, and th»iron shutters 
hour in a cold morning, the housekeeper came or regis’iprs in the roof or«cockloft, of which Mr. 
down quite in a rage, that we should presume to Tooke spoke. 

ring the bell or knock at the door ; and when we The machine? is formed of a series of^hollow 
got admittance, she swore she wished the machine rods, fnatle of a supple cane, bending and not 
and the iuverf^ at the devil ; she did not know breaking in any sinuosity ef the flues. This cane 
me. We swept all the chimneys, and when wl is made of the same material as gentlemen’s 
had done I asked her what objection she had to it walking-sticks. The first mhchmes were made of 
now; she said, a very serious one, that if there wood, and were liable to be broken; and to cn- 
Vas a thing by which a servant could get any able, the sweefis on such dfccasions to recover 

eraolmnent, some d d indention was sure to the token part, a strong line ran from bottom to 

take it away from them, for that she received top through the centre ^of the sticks, wBkh were 
‘Perquisites.’' ' bored for the purpose, and strung on tbiXtmrd. 

This avowal of Mr. Burke’s housekeeper, as The cane machine, however, speedily ^ec- 
hrnsque as it was honest, is typical of the feelings tually superseded these imperfect instruments ; abd 
of the whole class of servants. there are now none of them to be met Wifh. To 
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th« top tal^Lof the mathlne ig attached the 
** brush,” calleo technically “the head/* of elastic 
whalebone ipikes, which “give” and bend, |n 
aoeordahce with the up or down motion commu- , 
nicated by the man working the machine, so, | 
sweeping what was described to me as “both 
ways/’ up and doAm . , * 

Some of these rods, which fit into one knother 
by means of bniss screws, are 4 feet 6 inches 
Jong, and. diminish id diameter to suit their 
adjustment. SomeTods are but 3 feet 6 inches fe>ng, 
and 4 feet is ^e full average length ; whdo the 
, average price at the machine maker s is 2s. 6d. a 
rod, if boiffii* separately. Che head costs 10s., 
on an average, if. bought separately. It is seldom 
that a machirfe is rt^dired to number beyond | 
17 rods (extending 68 feet}^' and tlie better class j 
of sweepers are generally provided with 17 rods. 
The cost of the entire machi. e, for every kind bf 
chimney-work, when purchased new, as a whole, 
is, when of good quality, liwira Sp.s. to 5?., 'accord- 
ing to' the number of rods, duplicate rods, &c. 
Mr. Smart stated, in 1817, that tbe average price 
of one of his machines was then 2/, 35. 

The sweepers who labour chiefly in the poorer 
localities— and several told me how indifferent 1 
many people in those parts were as to their chim-*] 
neys -tr«.«it.p4;at all — rarely use a machine to 

extend beyond or one composed of 16 or ll 

rods ; but some of inferior class of sweepers 
buy of those in a suj'erior way of tradb worn 
machines, at from a third to a. half of the prime 
cost. These machines they trim up themselves. 

* One portion of the work, however, they cannot 
repair or renew — the broken or worn-out bi^vss 
screws of the rods, whicji they call the “ ferules.” 
These, when new, are I 5 . each. There were, when 
the machine-work v^as novel, I was informed, 
jstreet-artizans who went about repairing these 
screws or ferules j Hiut their woilr did not please 
the chimney-sweepers, and this street-trade did not 
last above a year or two. 

The rods of the machine, when carefully at- 
tended to, last a long time. One man told me 
that he was still working some rods which he had 
worked since 1842 (ninb years), with occasional 
renewal of the ferules. The head is cither in- 
jured or worn down in about two years; if not 
well made iit^first, in a year. The diameter of 
thjs head or brush is, on the average, 18 inches. 
One of my m'brmants had' himself swept a chim- 
ney of 80 feet, and •one of his fellow/workers 
had said that he once swept a chimney of 120 
feet hijh ; in both cases by meansFof the machine. 
My informant, however, thought such a feat as 
the 120-feet sweep was hardly possible, as only 
one man*8 strength can be* applied to the machine; 
and he was of opinion that no man’s muscular 
powers would be sufficient to work a ma- 
chine at a height df 120 feet. *The laboi^ is 
sometimes very severe; ^enough,” one strongly- 
built mKi told me, “ to j^ake your arms, head, 
and li^t ache." 

Tfffe^old-fashioned chimneys are generally 12 
by 14 inches in their dimensions in the interior ; 
and for the thorough sweeping of such chimneys — 


the*bpinion of all the swreepers^l 8a>v accdrijing bn 
the subject — a head (it is rarely called brush in - 
the trade) of 18 inches diameter is insufficient?^^ 
yet Ihey are seldom used larger. One intelligdtit „ 
, mastbr sweeper, speaking from his own knowledge, 
told •me that in* the neighboiirjiood where he 
worked numbers of houses had been built since 
the introduction of the machines, and the chim- 
neys yefe only inches square, as regards the • 
interior ; the smaller flues aije sometimes but 7. 
These 9-inch chimneys, Jie told me, were fre- 
quent in “ ssiiim^dF” lA^ses, houses got t(p at the 
lowest possible rsdle by speculating builders. This 
was because the bfickviftirk of the chimneys 
costs more than the other portions of the masonry, 
and so the smaller tlfbMimensions of the chimneys 
the less the cost of the fdifice. The machines 
are sometimes as much crippled in this circum- 
sciibed space as they are found of insufficient di- 
mensunis in the old-fashioned chinweys; and so 
the “scamped” chimney, unless by a master hav- 
ing many “ heads,” is not so cleanly swept as it 
might bq. Chimneys not built in this manner 
are now usually 9 inches by 14# 

In cleansing a chimney with the machine the 
sweep stands by, or rathr in, the fire-place, 
having first attached a sort of curtain to the 
mantle to confine the soot to one spot, the operator 
standing inside this curtain. He first introduces 
the ‘^hea(j.” attached to its proper rod, into the 
chimney, “driving” it forward, then screws on 
the next rod, and so on, until the head has been 
driven to the top of the chimney. The soot 
which has fallen upon the hei^'ih, within the 
curtain, is co^ected into a sack or sacks, and is 
carried away on the men's backs, and occasionally 
in carts. The whalebone spikes of the head are 
made to extend in every direction, so that when 
it is moved no part of the chimney, if tll^ surface 
be even, escapes contact with these spikelf if 
the work be carefully done, as indeed it g^e- 
rally is; for the cleaner the chimney is swejnof 
course the gri'ater amount of soot adds to the 
piofit of the swerper. One man told me that he 
thought he had seen in some old big chimneys, a 
long time unswept, more soot brought down by 
the nic^-hine than, unJ'er similar circumstances as 
,0 the time the chimney had remained uncleansed, 
would have be«ui ^one by the climbing boy. 

All the master sweepers I saw concurred in the 
opinion that the machine was not in all respects 
so effective a sweeper as the climbing boy, as it 
does not reach the recesses, nooks, crannies, 01 
holes in the chimney, where the soot lemains little 
disturbed by the present process. This want is felt 
the m^st in the cleansing of th|^ old-fashioned 
iliimneys, especially in the country. 

Mr. Cook, in 1817, stated to the Committee 
that the cleansing of a chimney by a boy or by a 
machine occupied the same space of time; but I 
find the general opiiiion of the sweepers now to be 
that it 18 only the small and straight cliinmeys 
which can be swept with as great celerity by a 
machine as by a climber ; in all others the lad 
was quicki r by about 6 minutes in 30, jor in that 
proportion. 
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I b«a):d sweepers represent that the passin^of 
the iijCt of PariiamAit not only deprived them in 
%mny instancet of the unexpired terra of a boy’s 
n^ 5 ^:entice»hip in his services os a climber, |but 
*** threw open the business to any one.” ffhe 
business, however, it seems, was^always '^open to 
any one.” There? was no art nor mystery in it, as 
regarded the functions of the master; any one 
^otild send a boy up a chimne;^, and collet and 
carry away the soot* Ije’ brought down, quite as 
readily and far mortf easily than he can work a 
machine. Ji^evertheless, mtJ! 2 *un^e;:yth 4 old system 
could hardly (and some say they, were forbidden 
to) embark in this t|ade ainless'they hac^ecn 
fipprenticed to it ; for they were at a los^ow 
to possess themselves of climbing boys, and how 
to make a connection. ,When the machines were 
introduced, however, a good many peisons who 
were able to “ raise the price ” of one started 
in the line oi\ their own account. These men 
have been called by the old hands “leeks” or 
“green ’uns,” t6 distinguish them from the regu- 
larly-trained men, who pride themselves not a 
little on the fact of their having 8er\ed seven or 
e%ht years, “ duly and truly,” as they never fail 
to express it. This ii;meaae of fresh hands tended 
to lower the earning of the class ; and some 
masters, who were described to me as formerly 
very “comfortable,” and some, comparatively 
speaking, rich, were considerably reduced by it. 
Thenumberof “leeks” in 1832 Iheardstited, with 
the exaggeration to which I have been accustomed 
when uninformed men, ignorant of tlie relative 
value of numbers, have expressed their opinions, 
as 1000 I » , 

The several classes in the chimrsey-sweeping 
trade may be arranged as follows : — 

The Master Chimney-Siveepcrs, called sometimes 
“Goveri’gis” by the journeymen, aie divisible 
into ^ree kinds: — 

The “large” or “high masters,” who employ 
froni'!l^ to 10 men ami 2 boys, and keep sometimes 
2 horses and a cart, not particularl^v for the con- 
veyance of the soot, but to go into the country to 
a gentleman’s house to fulfil orders. 

The “small”, or “low masters,” who employ, 
on an average, two men, and^sometimes but one 
man and a boy, without either horse or cart.* 

The “ single-handed master-men,” who employ 
neither men nor boys, but do all '* 111 % work them- 
selves. 

Of these three classes of masters there are two 
subdivisions. 

The “ leeks ” or “ green-uns,” that is to say, 
those who have not regularly serVed their time to 
the trade. 

The “ knuller’#” or “ queriers,” that is to^say, 
those whp solicit custom in an irregular manner, 
by knocking at the doors of houses and such like. 

Of tbe competition of capitalists in this trade 
there are, I am told, no insttyioes. “ We have 
our own stations,” one master sweeper said, “ and 
If I qpntract to sweep a geiielmau’s house, here 
in Pancras, for 25s. a year, or 10s., or anytliink, 
«iy nearest neighbour, as has men and machines 
fit# is in Harrybun ; and it wouldn’t pay to send 


his men a mile and a h|ilf, or on to two mile, and, 
wdrk at what I can — ^let alone less.# No, sir, I’ve 
knpwii bisness nigh 20 year, and there ’s nothink 
in* the way of that underworking. The poor 
creeturs as keeps theirselves with a machihe, 
hand, nothing to give Jhem a lift beyond it, they'd 
undertake work at any figure,# but nobody em- 
•ploys 0 % can trust to them, Jut on chance.” The 
contracts, I am told, for a year’s chimney-sweeping 
in any mansion are on the# same terms with one 
nmster*a8 with another. . 

Atf Regards the Journeymen Chimney-Sweepers 
there are also three kinds , 

The “ foreman” oi^“ first journeyiqai^” sweeper, * 
who accompanies the men to th^r work, super- 
intends their labours, an(kiiJS^3d?^ th*e money, 
when paid immediatelyiUfter sweeping. 

The “joutneyraan ’^weeper, whose duty it is to 
w(vk the m.ichine, arm (where no unde|-journey- 
man, or boy, is kept) to carry the machine and 
take homo thfe soot. ^ 

The “ under-jdbrneyman ” or “ boy,” who has 
to carry the maithine, take home the soot, and 
work the machine up the lower-class flues.' 

There are, besides these, some 20 cliinl^ing men, 
who ascend such flues as th^ machines cannot 
ejeanse effectually, and, it ii^ust, I regret to say, 
be added, some 20 to 30 climbimz^JtMlliliHAosLl^ 
UTuier ej^veii years of age, who^lffe still used for 
the same purpose “ on the Many of the 
masters,, yideed, lament th^change to machine- 
.sweeping, saying that their children, who are now 
uselsss, would, in “the good old tunes,” have been 
worth a pound a week to them. It is in the 
suburbs that these climbing children are mostly 
emjfloyed. 

The lumrs of Uibovr •are from the earliest 
inornuig till about midday, aisd sometimes later. 

♦ There are no Homes of Call, trade societies, or 
regulations among Jthese oporatiw.s, but there are 
low public-houses to which they resort, and where 
they c.in always be heard of. 

When a chimney-sweeper is out of work he 
merely inquires of others in the^same line of busi- 
ness, who, if they know of any one that wants 
a journeyman, direlH rtWWjrothtf sweeper to cull 
and see the master; but thou^ the chiraney- 
swecpeis have no trade societies, some of the better 
class belong to sick, and others to burial, funds. 
The lower class of sweepers, however,1eem,to have 
no resource in sickness, %v in their inmost need, 
but the piuish. There are syeepers, I am told, in 
every woiKhouse in London, 

There are thiye modes of 'payment co'tnmon 
among the sweepers: — 

1, in money; ‘ 

2, partly in money and partly in kind ; and 

3, by perquisites. 

The great majority of the masters pay the men 
they employ from 2s. to 3s., and a few 4s. and 
per wfek, togetiier with thyir board and lodgings 
It may seem that 3s. per week is a emal^liUTny? 
but it was remarked to*me that there ar4\{ew 
working men who, after supporting tkemi|wlfe«, 
are able to save that sum weekly^ wbiW' the 
sweepers have many perquieitei of qpe sort or 
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other, which ^metimoB bring them in la., 2a., 8a., 
4a., And occa^mally 5a. or 6a., a week additicual 
-*-A finfflcieut sum to pay for clothes and waahyjg. 
The journeymen, when lodged in the house* of 
thfe master, are single men, and if constantly em- 
ployed might, perhaps, do^well, but they, are* 
o(ten unemployed, especially in the summer, when 
there are not so many fires kept bumipg. As# 
soon as one of them gets married, or what among 
them is synonymous, takes up with a woman,” 
which they comnionly do when they are able to 
purchase some sort of a machine, they set ifp for 
themselvesj, and thus p great number of the men 
* get to be,i||^8ters on their (^wn account, without 
being able to employ any extra iiands. These are 
generally *reclimirv>*\ '"ong the “knullera;’ they 
do but little business at for the masters long 
established in a neighbourhood, who arc known 
to the people, and have son^ ‘ standing, are aluyiat 
always preferred to those who ai'e strangers or | 
mere beginners. y * 

It was very common, bm perhaps more common 
in country towns than in Londojl, for the journey- 
men, as wejl as apprentices, in this and many 
other trades to live at the master’s table. Biittlie 
board and lodging^jpupplied, m lieu ot money- wages, 
to the journeymen sivcepers, seems to be one of 
the instances of such a practice lit 

Jjondon. Am^ft^tySlop-working tailors ayd skoe- 
raakers, some imiCT^inate woikraen are boarded 
and lodged by tiiei^employers, but tl^ese em- 
ployers are merely middlemen, who gam their j 
living by serving such masters as do not like to 
drive their negroes themselves.” But among the 
sweepers there are no middlemen. 

It is not all the jouineynien sweepers, howCver, 
who are remunerated {titer this maimer, for many 
receive 125., and stine 145., and not a few I85. 
weekly, besides perquisites, but reside at thei* 
own homes. « 

Apprenticeship is now not a! all common among 
the sweepers, as no training to the business is 
needed. Lord Shaftesbury, however, in July last, 
gave notice of his intention to bring in a bill to 
prevent persons who had not been duly appren- 
ticed to the bqgmesSrf *!.t.JoliVfting themselves as 
sweepeis. 

The Perquisites of the journeymen sweepers are 
for measuring, arranging, and putting the soot sold 
into th^ piAchasers' sacks, or caits; for this is 
considered ^xtra work. ,The payment of this per- 
quisite seems to be qp no fixed scale, some h.iving 
I5. for 60, and some for 100 bushels.^ When a 
chiinaey is on fire and a journgyman sweeper is 
employed to extinguish it, he receives from I5. 6(i. 
to 5s. according to tjie extent of time consumed 
and the risk of being injured. Chance sweep- 
ing,” or the sweeping of a chimney not belonging 
to a customer, when a journeyman has completed 
his regular round, lensures him 3<i. in some employ- 
ments, but in fewer thqn was once the case.*' The 
beer-p^ney given by any customer to a journey- 
mtyMs also his perquiAte. Where a foreman is 
kept, the brieze,” or cinders collected from the 
grate*, belong to him, and the ashes belong to the 
journeyman ; but where there is no foreman, the 


biisze and ashes beloijg to the journeyman solely. 
These they sell to the poor ai the rate of 6d. a 
bushel. I am told by experienced men that, aV/ 
thege matters considered, it may be stated |hat 
one*half of the jounieymen in London have per-* 
quisites of I5. the other half of 25. 6d. a week. 

2^he No'mnal ^ages to the jbumeymeb, then, 
are from 125. to I85. weekly, without board and 
lodging or froms25. to 65. in money, with board^ 
and lOoging, represented a*s equal to 75. 

Tti£ Actual Wages are 5^ Qd. a week more in 
the form of^na^auisiteg^nd perhaps 4^ daily in 
beer or gin. .« 

The wages tfi the hnys |re mostly I5. a w'eek, 
but ^lany masters pay I5. 6d. to 2s. , with board 
and lodging. TliQsq boys have no perquisites, 
except such bits of brokei^victuals as are given to 
them at houses where they go to sweep. 

The wages of the foreman are generally I85. 
per week, but some receive 145. and some 205. 
without board and Judging. In one case, where 
the foreman is kept by tlie master, only 25. 6cl. in 
money is given to him weekly. The perquisites 
of these men average from 4s. to 5s. a week. 

The uoi'h in the chimneg- sweeping trade io 
regular than might at first he supposed. The 
sweepers whose circumstai^.es enable them to em 
ploy journeymen send them on regular rounds, 
and do not engage “chance” hands. If business 
IS brisk, the men and the master, when a working 
man himl’elf, work later than ordinary, and soine- 
*times another hand is put on and paid the cus- 
tomary amount, by the week, until the brisk- 
ness ceases ; but this is a ntre occurrence. There 
are, however, strong lads, or jc^jrneymen out of 
work, who mre occasional, Ig employed in 
hing,” helping to carry the soot and such like. 

The labour of the journeymen, as regards the 
payment by their masters, is continuoa^ but the 
men are often discharged for diunkenness,^r for 
endeavouring to “form a connection of their own” 
among their employers' customers, and new bands 
{ire then put on. “ Chimnpys won’t wait, you 
know, sir,” was said to me, “ and if I quit a hand 
this week, there 's auotlier m his place next. If 
I discharge a hand for three months in a slack 
time, I have two •on when it’s a busy time.” 
Perlfaps the aver.ige employment of the whole 
bodj^ of operatives mny be taken at nine months’ 
work in the 5 ear. When out of employment the 
chief resource of these men is in night- work 
some turn street-sellers and bricklayers’ labourers. 

I am told that a considerable sum of money 
was left for the purpose of supplying every climb- 
ing-boy who called on the first of May at a certain 
place, with a shilling and some refreshment, but I 
havet not been able to ascertainPby whom it was 
left, or where it was distributed ; none of the 
sweepers with whom I conversed knew anything 
about it. I also heard, that since the passing of 
the Act, the money has been invested in some 
securities or other, and is now accumulating, but 
to what purpose it is intended to be applied I 
have no means of learning. 

Let us now endeavour to estimate the gross 
yearly income of the operative sweepers. 
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There are, then, 899 men employed as jouri^y- average, the board does not cost the masters 7i. a 
men, and of them# 147 receive a money wage waek, but, as I shall afterwards shyw, barely 6 j, 
weekly from their masters, and reside with their ^The men and boys may be said *to be^ll fully 
^j^nts or at their own places. The remaiping employed for nine months in the year; some, of 
2^ are boarded and lodged. This^ board Jand course, are* at work all the year through, but others 
lodging are generally computed, as under the J^et only six months’ employment in the twelve 
old system, to represent 8s., being a dajr for months; that takiilg nine months as the average, 
board and Is. a week for lodging. But, on the j,we hav| the following table jsf 

■WAQ§S PAID ifo THE OPERATIVE SWEEPERS OF LONDON. 


WithA)ut hoard d'n(Ji lodging, 

30 Journeymen emjioyecf by 3 masters, 1 85. per week 


14 

it 

a 5 

it 

Us. 

6 

it 

„ “3 

a 

15s. 

27 

it 

8 


14.?., 

63 

it 

„ 23 

it 

V2s. 

7 

ii 

» 3 

it 

. IOa*. 

147 


45 

With hoa.'id and lodging. 

3 Journeymen employed by 1 

master, 

at 8". 0.7 

47 • 

9f 


a 

Cjs Od 

1 




5s. \)d. 

41 

99 

S 14 


4,?. 0</. 

3 

99 

* 1 

it 

3 s. 6d. 

80 

99 

„ 39 

a 

3,s ikl. 

53 

99 

„ 26 


2s. 6d. 

44 


„ 31 


2s. Od. 

8 


» 4 


l.s. Od. 

2 

99 

,, 4 

>i 

Is. Od. 


Money wages for 
nine months. 

£ S, d. • 

1053 # 0 
436 16 0 
175 10 P 
737 2 * j 
14M \ 0 
136 If/ 0 


2 Forei 

11 . 


Fork MEN. 

Without hoard and, lodging. 


?oren^n employed by 1 master, at 20.?. per week 

.. K . 4 „ 18.?. 


With hoard, and, lodging. 

„ 1 „ 2s'. C;/. 


Boys. • 

With.out hoard and lodging. 

2 Boys employed by 1 inastt^, at 1 Oj?. per week 
With boaul and lodging. 

1 „ 1 a?. M. „ 


Tots! earnings 

Total for board, lodging, &c. 


4013^ 2 

^ • 

4^ 16 

0 

198 18 

0 

9 16 

0 

319 16 
20 9 

468 0 

i* 

258 7 

6 

171 12 

0 / 

• 234 0 

0 J 

3 18 

0 - 

1731 12 

0 ' 



78 0 

0 

210 12 

0 

31* 4 

0 

54 12 

0 

374 8 

0 

4 

39 0 

0 


f 

. 5 17 

0 * 

4 17 

6 

35 2 

0 

40 19 

0 

68 10 

0 . 

1 9 

3 . 

148 14 

9 

6309 14 

3 

41 5g 6 

g 


Value of board and 
lorlging for nine • 


4 0 19 0 

* 723 9 0 
600 9 8 
109 4 0 

27 6 0 

3430 13 8 


BoardPand lodging 
estimated at G-v. ^ 
t^j^week. 

. 11 14 0 
11 14 0 

105 6 *0 
163 16 0 

351 0 0 

IX 14 0 
46 16 0 

• 702 0 0 


Grand Total 


10,465 0 11 
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Thai ve find tliat the cotistant or average casual 
wages of the i^veral claiuf^ of operative chimney- 
BWeeper^may be taken as follows : — ^ 

^oumeymeti without board and lodg^ s. d. 
ing, and with perquisites averaging 2 s. 

a week 12 6 ‘ 

Joumeyinen wjth board alid lodging , 
and 2s. a week pe^qu^8ite8 . . * 10^ 

Foreman^ without board and lodgings 
and 2s. ^d. a week perquisites . .15 7 

Boys, with board and lodging . . «5 8 

The general -wages of the trade, including fore- 
•man, jourjyjj^men, andf boys, ^ and calculating the 
perquisites to average 2s. weekly, will be 10s. ^d. 
a week, the cotton factory operatives. 

But if 10,500^. be income ot the opera- 
tives, what do the employeU receive who have to 
pay this suml Y , 

The charge for sweeping one of the lofty 
clfimneys in the publip qnd official edifices, and 
in the great houses in the arisWcratic streets ivnd 
squares, is 2s. fie/, and 3s. fie/. «, 

The chinyteys of moderate-sized houses are swept 
at Is. to Is. 6c/. each, and those of the poorer 
classes are charged generally 6c/.; some, however, 
are swept at 3rf. and ; and when soot realize^ 
a highgyjDM^ome of the^resent master sweepers* 
have sola it at bushel), the chimneys ^of poor 
persons were sweptS^ the poorer class of sweeps 
merely for the perquisite of the soot. This is some- 
times done even now, out to a very small extent, 
by a sweeper, on Kls own hook,” and in wnit 
of a job, but generally with an injunction to the 
person whose chimney has been cleansed on such 
easy terms, not to mention it, as it couldii’tf be 
made a practice on.” • 

Estimating the number of houses belonging to 
the wealthy classes of society to be 54,000, and 
these to be swept eight times a year, and the 
charge for sweeping to be 2s. 6c2. each time ; and 
the number of houses belonging to the middle 
classes to be 90,000, and each to be swept four 
times a year, at l^i 6c/. each time; and the dwell- 
ings of the poor and labouring classes to be swept 
once a year at fic/. .each«^'*»*i - / iOid the number of 
such dwellings to be 165,000, we find that the 
total sum paid to the master chimney-sweepers of 
London is, in round numbers, 86,000/. 

The sum (Obtained for 800,000 bushels of soot 
^ c6llected by the master-sweepers from the houses 
of London, 6c/. per ^bushel, is 16,500/. 

Thus the tot&l annual income .of tfTe .master 
sweepers of London is 100,000/,.^ 

Out of this 100,000/. per annum, the expenses 
of the masters would appear to be os follows : — 

Yearly Expenditure of (he Master Smepers. 

Sum paid in wages to 478 journey- 
men . . . . . i*l 0,600 

BfOntf &c., of 8)50 hofises or lodg- 
ings, atU2/. yearly each ,, . . 4,200 

anj^tearof 1000 machines, ' 
l/» each yearly v • • • • 1,000 

Ditto 2000 sa^j Is. each yearly 100 


Ifeep of 25 horses, 7s. weekly each £455 

Wear and tear of 25 carts ftn4 har- 
ness, 1/. each ^6 

Ipterest on capital at 10 per cent. . 46^ 

« " 

Total yearly ea^penditure of master 
sweepers employing journeymen £16,736 

The rent here given may seem low at 12/. 
a year,^ut many'bf the chimney-sweepers live in* 
parlours, with cellars below^ ifk old out-of-the-way 
places, at a low rental, in" Stepney, Shadwell, 
Wapping, Hoxton, Loek’s-fields, 

Walworth, Newhigton, Islington, Soraers-town, 
Paddmgton, &c.*^ The <bette/» sort of master sweep- 
ers at the West-end often live in a mews. 

The gams, then, fjf the master sweepers are as 
under : — i 

Annual income for cleansing chim- 
neys and soot .... £100,000 

Expenditure for wages, rent, wear, 
and tear, keep of horses, &c., say . 20,000 


Annual profit of master chimney- 
sweepers of London . i . £80,p00 9 , 

This amount of profit, divided among 860 
masters, gives about 230^ per annum to each 
individual ; it is only by a few, however, that 
such a sum is realized, as in the 100,000/. paid 
by the London public to ithe sweepers’ trade, is 
included ihe sum received by the men w,ho work 
single-handed, “ on their own hook,” as they say, 
employing no journeymen. Of these men’s earn- 
ings, the accounts I heard from themselves and 
the other master sweepers wele all accordant, 
that they barely made journejHnen’s wages. They 
have the very worst-paid portion of the tnide, 
j'eceiving neither for tlieir sweeping nor their soot 
ihe prices obtained by the better maste%^- indeed 
they very frequently sell their soot to their ^poore 
prosperous brethren. Their general statement 
is, that they make “eighteen pence a day, all 
told.” Their receipts then, and they have no 
perquisites as have the journeymen, are, in a slack 
time, about U. a day (and some days they do not 
get a job) ; but in the winter they are busier, as 
it is then that sweepers are employed by the poor ; 
and rft that period the “master-men” may make 
from 155 . to 20s. a week each ; so that, I am as- 
sured, the average of their weekl}’^ takings may 
be estimated at 12s. 6c/. 

Now, deducting the expenditure from the 
receipts of 100,000/. (for sweeping and soot), the 
balance, as we have seen, is 80,000/., an amount 
of profit which, if equally divided among the 
three classes of the trade, will give the foBawing 
I urns ' 

Yearly, each. Yearly, total. 
Profits of 160 single- £ s. 

handed master-men . . 32 10 4,940 

Do. 92 small nfa^.ters . 200 0 18,400 

Do. 106 large masters . 500 0 53,000 

£76,340 

Nor U this estimate of the masters’ profits, 1 
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am ataured, extravagant. One of the arrialler masters, and from 2d. to 8rf. by the single-handed 
, sweepers, but a prosperous tnan in hia way, told me sweepers in some oavs ; mdet|l, the poorest 
that he knew a master sweeper who was as cjass will swe^p a flue for Jhe soot only. Put 
*^ri 4 ;h as Croeser, had bought houses, and ^ould Ae prices charged for sweeping chimneys differ 
• not write his own name.” • ^in the diffeicnt parts of the metropolis. I subjoin 

We have now but to estinyite the amount off a list of the maxiinnm and minimum charge for 

i .-,.i 


capital invested in the chimney-sweepers’ trade, 
and then to proceed to the characteristics of the* 
. men. . » 

1200 machines, IO 5 . each (pre- ^ £ 

sent average value) . . . 3000 

3000 flacks, 2.<f. 6d. each' *. 385 

25 horses. 2QL each . . 500 

25 sets of harnes3j2/. ^ach . . ^50 

25 carts, 12^. each* . . . 300 

£42.35 

* It may be thought that the sweepers will 
require the services of more than 25 horses, but I 
am assured tl^t such is not the case as regaids the 
soot business, for the soot is carted awa}’^ from the 
sweepers’ premises by the firmer or other pur- 
ch.Lser, 

f I^would appeiir, then, that the facts of the 
chimney-sweepers’ trade are briefly as under 
The gross quanfH' of soot collected yearly 
throughout London il 800,000 bushels. The 
value of this, sold as manure,, at 5d, per bushel, is 
16,5001. 


the sevtiral districts. 

* d. s. d. 

Kensingron and • 
Hammersmith 4 to .1 0 

Westminster . , 3 „ 2 0 

I’helsea . 4',, 2 (I 

.^t. • fJeorge's, 
llanm'e’-'.q. 6 

St Martin’s .and 


London City h fn 2 

0 ^ihpieditch .... 3 „ 1 

0 Oethnal Green,. 3 „ 1 

(I WJiiteehapel , 4 ,, I 

I St. George’f^ in 
6‘ the and 

• •T.nnchouse • ** ’ 


Ann’s . 4 

,,•2 6 ' Stepney . ^ . 3 , 

, 1 


St James's, West- 


Poplar . . . 4 , 

. 2 


nnnster . . 3 

,, 2 d 

1 St f-'y JPgo’s, St. 



Marvlebono 4 

2 d 

' -.;civc*s, • ainl 



ildington .. 3 


1 St. Saviour’s, 



Hainpstiad . .1 

,, *v p 

! souibwark .. .3 , 

, 1 

d 

"-t I’ancras . , 4 

n: 

1 Bennondsey . 3 > 

, 0 

.0 

J*lmqton 3 , 

6' I 

M a! worth and 



Ilackiiev and 


Nevon^'ton .... 4 , 

, 1 

d 

Ilnniciton .3 , 

„ 2 0 1 

AV.indswoiih . 4 , 

, 1 

6 

St (illcs’s and 

^ I 

t.atrilK'fli , ... 3 , 

, 1 

0 

George’s, • 


('ambei well . 4 , 

. 2 

0 

nioomsbury . 3 , 

3 0 i 

(’lapliam, Brix- 



Strand . * , 

,, 2 d 1 

ton, and Toot- 



Holborn 4 , 

2 d 1 

inv . 4 , 

, 2 

d 

Clerkenwell . 3 , 

„ 1 (J * 

Hotherhithe . . 3 , 

. ] 

6 

Luke’s . , 3 , 

, 1 0 

(tieenwirh .... 3 , 

> 1 

6 

Hast, London . , 3 , 

,, 1 d ! 

VVooipvieh 3 , 

, ») 

6 

^’est London . 4 , 

„ 2 dj 

J^wisham 6 , 

. 3 

0 


N.R — Tile single-lianded and the i eral .y 

ehtuge ^ penny less than the pnei'^'mioi e given. 


There are 800 to 900 people emphn^d in tlu 
trade, 200 of whom are masters employing jour- 
neymen, 150 simile-handed inaster-iuen, and 470 ! 
journeymen and under jourm ymen. j 

The annual uicome of the entire number of 
journeymen is 10, <100/. without i^erquisites, or 
13,000Z. with, which gi\es <in average weekly 
wage to the operatives of lO.s. 6d. 

The annual income of the masters and leeks is, 
for 8weff)?ng and soot, 100, OOi)/. 

Tlie annual expenditure of the masters for 
rent, keep of horses, wear and tear, and wages, is 

20,lilOOL 

The gross annual profit of tlie 350 masters 
is 80,000/., whi';h is at the rate of about 35/. 
per annum to eitch of the single-handed men, 
2U0/, to each of the smaller masters employing 
journeymen, and 500/. to ^each of the ^laiger 
masters. 

The capital of the trade is about,5000/. 

TAe price charged by the ‘‘ high master 
sweepers” for cleaning the flue'^ of a house rented 
at 160/. a year and upwards, is from 1^, to 3**. 6d. 
(the higher price being paid for sweeping those 
chimneys which have a hot plate affixed). A 
small master, on the other hand, will cliarge from 
1«. to 3s. for ithe saipo kind of woik, v#hile 
single-handed man seldom gets above ‘'a 2s. job,’ 
and that not very often. The charge for sweeping 
the flues of a^house rented at from 50/, to 150/. a 
year, is from 9c?. to 2s. 6d. by a, large master, and 
from 8c/, to 2fi. by a small master, while a single- 
handed Irian will take the job at from 6d. to Is. 6d. 
The price charged per flue for a house rented at 
from 20/. a year up to 50/. a year, will average 
6«?, a flue, charged by large masters, id, by small 


There are three difeierl hinds of soot : — the 
bc.st is produced purely fiom coal ; the next in 
value IS tliat which proceeds from the comhu'ition 
of vegetable refuse along with the coal, as m 
cases where potato peelings, cabbage leaves, and 
thi» like, are bVirnt in the fires of the poorer 
cla-sse-s ; while the soot jv’oduced from wood fires 
IS, I am told, 'scarcely wo^th carriage. Wood- 
soot, however, is generally mixed with that from 
coal, ami sold as the superior kind. 

Not only is th#ie a diff’eremfo in value in the 
various kinds of soot, hut there is also a vast 
difference in the weight. A bushel of pure coal 
soot will not weigh above four^pounds ; that pro- 
duced from the eomhiistlon of coal and vegetable 
refuse will vveigb^da£iy;;|.y thrice much; while 
that from wood fires is, i"’?inf*SP&sared, nearly ten 
times heavier tliuii from coal. 

I have not lieaid tliat the introduction of free 
trade has had any influence on the^alue of soot, 
01 in reducing the wages of the operatives. Tke 
same wages are p ud tb the operati^ves whether 
soot sellffat a high or low jtrice. 

Of the (teni?ral Characteristics op*thb 
Working Ciiimney-Sweefers. 

There are many reasons why the chimney- 
sweepers have ever been a distinct and pecu- 
liar class. They have long been Idoked down 
upon as the low^est order of vyorkers, and treated 
withfeontumely by those who were but little 
better than thcniselveh. * The peculiar l^ture of 
their work giving thciranot only a filthy appeaf- 
ance, but an offensive smell, of itself, in a manner, 
prohibited them from associating with other rirork- 
ing men ; and the natural ef^ct of suijh proscrip- 
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•g^ 


^ . 

ft) 


- F-^ 

Districts. 

il” 

I* 


srJ 

Em 



fa 


o ** 
^ c 




o|^ 

C 



0 c 

0 c 

c o 

Central Districts: 

• 

t 



St. Giles's and St. GeOtge's, 

12 


9« 

7 

Bloomshurg. 





Strand 

••5 


11 

8 

Holborn 

6 

2 

11 

10 

Clerlcenwell 

6 


9 

9 

Sf^J^-ds p 

6 


4 

3 

East London 

8 


10 

8 

West London 



9 

6 

London City i 

6 


12 

10 

East Districts. 





Shoreditch 

13 


6 

5 

Bethnal Green 

G 


2 

2 

Whitechapel 

11 


1 

1 

St. Geoige S'vnrthe-Ea%i and 

14 


14 

10 

Limekotise. 





Stepney 

9 


3 

2 

Poplar 

cS 

4 


1 


South Districts. 





South%ark 

17 




Btrmondsei/ 

8 


4 

4 

Walworth and Newingtoh 

9 


G 

4 

WandswortA 

6 


G 

5 

Lambeth 

1*6 


9 

• 9 

Camhei'well 

8 

g- $ 

8 

7 

Clapton j Brizlon, and \ 

1 1 



»7 

Tooting J 

i i 


lo 

4 

R.oiherkiths 

7 


2 

2 

Greenwich 

6 


4 

4 

Woolwich 

7 


17 

12 

Lewisham 

2 


5 

. 5 

Ramoneur Company 



18 

18 

Total 

350 

12 

399 

313 


No. of Untfer Jousney- 
nien, or Bovs, employed.* 

o 

o 

to 

o ^ 

.“S 

3 !^ 

• f s 

Weekly* 
Wages 
of each 
Foreman. 

Weekly Wages 
of each 
Journeyman. 

Weekly Wages 
of each Under 
Journeyman. 




• 

• 

5 

435 

• 

8 at 125. 

I 5 . b 




1 

• 

2 

350 


■/, "ts. h 

1 at 25. 1 , 



/ 


1 .. ur 


435 

20s. % 

2 at 1 85 . 




! 

3„ 85.1 



• 


4 „ 4s U 




• 

3.5. j 


1 

310 


8 at 3.5. 1 , 

I 5 . b 




1 „ 2s6d.r 


2 

175 


2.5. b 

Is. b 


455 


3.5. h 


V* 

205 


inv 


2 

415 


6 at 6 . 5 . ^ i 

b 


t 


6 „ 


1 

3{?(7 


^. 5 . b 

I 5 . b 


* 1^0 


1 at *5.5. 





1 „ 2.5. h 


3 

330 


2s. b 

85 . e 

3 

e G50 


3 at 3s. I 

1 at I 5 . 6c? 1 , 




4 ,,£s. 6d lb 

2 „ 1 ,. r’ 




r „ i 



275 


3 . 5 . b 


i 

110 


25. 6. 

I 5 . Cd. h 



• 

I 

* 


385 




1 

220 


25. b. 

l5. b 

4 

330 


2,5. b 

Is. b 

1 

240 



l5. 6 




3 „ 


5 

560 


3 at 3.5. ] r 

1 at 15.6c?! , 




6 „2s.6d 

4 „ 1,. }* 

1 

315 


2s. 6d. b < 

• l5. b 

1 

410 


*25. 0d:h 

, I 5 . 6 * 


1701 


21 h 


i 

195 


1 ,. U. h 

1*. b 

3 

515 


18 at 2.5. 6c?. 

2 at 1«. 1 * 




4 „ I 5 . Od. 

1„ 9d.r 

jl 

160 


2^. h 

Is.b 

‘f 

450 


I 85 . 


62 

15350 

* 

• 



^ ^ 





Notk 6 meann board and lodging as well as money, or part money and part kind ; e stands for everything found c 

paid all in kind 

These returns have been collected by personal visits to each district the name of each master throughout London, 
'ogetherwiih the number of Foremen. Journeymen, and Under Journeymen employed, and the Wages lecejfed by 
eaih.as well as the quantity of soot collected, nave been likewise obtained ; but the names of the masters are here 
omitted for want of space, and the results alone are given. 
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been|to compel them to lierd together 
ittiia others, and to^atquire habits and jy- 
cuUaiities of their own widely differing from tile 
chiittaf!^Utic8 of the rest of the labouring^ 

■ "S wipers, however^ have not from this cause 
generally been an hereditary race — that i|, they 
nave not become sweepers from father to son for 
many generations. Their numbers were, in the 
days of the cliinbjng boys, in most intanofis iiv- 
creased by parish apprentices, the parishes t^tfiilly 
adopting thpt mr»de as the cheapest and easiest 
n’oin a^pan of the harden 
of juvenile paui^rism. The climbing boys, but 
more especlallytilwpfcSg^tunate parish apprentices, ! 
were almost always (rueffW^psed, starved, beaten, | 
and over-worked by tlieir nihsters, and treat<‘d as 
outcasts by all with whom! they came in cov- - 
tact; there can be no wonder then, that, dnw ri i 
in this manner from all oi^er society, they^gladiy ' 
availed themselves of the compafiionship of their j 
fellow-sufferers; quickly imbibed *'(11 their habits I 
and peculiarities ; and, perhaps, ended by becoming | 
themselves the most tyrannical masters to those | 
whp iinght happeri^to be placed under their charge. 

Notwithstanding tlu^disrepute in which sweepers j 
have held, there are many classes o/ ^ 

wojlkeji beneaffr^liem m intelligence. All tiie 
tribe of ffnders and colJectois (with the exception 
of th? dredg^nnen, who are an observar^t race, 
aadC the sewer-hunlers,^ who, from the (lunger of 
their employment, ard compelled to exercise tijeir 
intellects) are far inferior to them m this respect; 
and they are clever follows compared to many of 
thei dustmen and scavagers. The great mas^ of 
the agricultural labourero, are known to be almost 
as ignorant as the /jeasts .they drive ; but the 
sweepers, fiom whatever cause it may arise, arc 
ktiawn,^ in many i^istances, to be shrewdy, intelli- 
gent, and active. • 

But there is much room for improvement among 
the operative chimney-sweepers. vSpeakmg of the 
men generally, I aiT\RsBured that there is scarcely one 
out of ten who can either read or wjite. One man in 
Chelsea informed me iudies, in connect 

tion with the llev. Mr. Cadinan’s church, made 
an attempt to instruct tha sweepers of the neigh- ^ 
bourhood in reading and writing ; but the master 
sweepers groA*# jealous, and bec-nnf afraid lest their 
nien should get too knowing tor them. When the 
time came, uierefore, for \lie men to prepare for 
the school, the masters always niaii.ig#l to find 
out sonfe job which prevented them from aitcnding 
at the appointed time, and the consequence was 
that the benevolent designs of the ladies were 
frustrated, * 

The sweepers, as a class, in almost all their 
habits, bear a strong resemblance to the coster- 
mongers. The hi^it of going ^bout in search 
of their employment has, of itself, implfuted 
ill many/of them the wflnciering propensity pecu- 
liar to street people. Many of the better-class 
costermonger* have risen into ooal-«hed men and 
greengrocer*, and become settled in life ; in like 
mauner the better- class sweepers have risen to be 
masters, and, becoming settled in a locality, have 


gradually obtained the trade pftheti^hbouihood; 
then, as their circumstances imj^royed, tliey have/ 
been^ able to get horses and carts, and become 
I nightmen ; and there are many of them at this 
‘moment men of \yealth, comparatively speaking. 
The great body of them, however, retain in all their . 

L force their original characteristics; the masters 
I tlnmiselves, although shrewd and sensible men, 
j often litelray their want of education, and are in no 
! way particular as to their eifpressions, their lan- 
I guage being j^wde »np,«in a great mea8U|;p, of the 
teims peculiar to the costermongers, especially the 
denominations the vsriona* sorts of money. I 
mot wftlr some sweepers, hoifovei, whose language 
was that in ordinary ^use, and their manners not 
vulgar. I might specify pne, who, although a 
WO! k house orphan and apprentice* a harshly- 
iioated climbing- boy, is now prospering as a 
.sweeper and nightman, is a regular attendant at 
all meetings to promote the good of *the poor, and 
a zcmIous r.igged-school teacher, and teetotaller. 

When sucli men are met with, perhaps the class 
cannot he looked upon os utterly cast away, 
although the need of reformutiolu in the habtY.# Sf 
the Avorking sweepers is extreme, and especially 
ui respect of drinking, gaming, Jiiid dirt. The 
journeymen (who have oiten a good deal of 
leisure) and the single-handed men are — in the 
great majority of cases at least — addicted to di ink- 
ing, beiTtbeing their favourite beverage, either 
because it is the cheiipest or that they fancy it the 
most suitable tor washing away the sooty particles 
which find their way to their throats. These 
men gamble also, but witii thif proviso — they 
seldom play firir money ; but Vhen they meet in 
their usual houses of resort — two tamous ones are 
m Back C lane and S street, White- 
chapel — they spend their time and money 

they may have in tossing for beer, till t^iey^ are 
either drunk or penniless. Such men pre- 
sent the appearance of having just come out of 
a'chimney. There seems never to have beer/^ny 
attempt made by them to wash the snot off their 
faces. I arn informed that there is scarcel}’^ one 
of them who has a Second -shirt or any change of 
clothes, and that they wear their garments night 
andMay till they literally rot, and drop in frag- 
ments fiom their backs.; Those who are not em- 
ployed as joii*ij§ymen by the masters are fre- 
quently whole dajs without food, especuiily in 
summer, when the wmrk is slack ; and it usually 
happens that those who are what is called 
knocking about on their own account seldom 
or never have a l.irthmg. in their * pockets in the 
morning, and may, perhaps, have to travel till 
Ijvenitg^ before they get a threepenny M sixpenny 
chimney to sweep. When night comes, and they 
meet their companions, the tossing and drinking^ 
again commences; they again get drunk; roll home 
to wherever it be, to go through the same 

routine on the mow'ow ; and this is the usual 
tenour of tlieir lives, whether earning 5s. or 20s. a 
week. ' 

The chimney-sweepers generally are fond of 
drink; indeed their calling, like that of dustmeti, 
is one of those which naturally lead to it. The 
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men declare they are orc^ered to drink gir? and 
smoke as riiufeh' al they can, in order to rid the 
stomach 'of the soot they may have awalloAved dur- 
j*ig their work. " ^ 

WashiMg among chimney-sweepers seefns to 
be much more frequent than it was. In tjie evi- 
dence tefore ^Parliament it was st.tted that some 
of the climbing-boys were washed once in si:? 
months, some once a week, *some onc^ in two 
or three months* ,I do not find it ai^y’where 
stated that any tif these children were never 
washedMit all; but from* th» ttuMirof the evi- 
dence It may be reasonably (Kmcluded that sucl 
was the case. j ^ ■ 

A master sweeper, who was in the habit of 
bathing at the Marylebon^ baths once and some- 
times twice week,* assured mo that, although 
many now eat and drink and sleep sooty, wash- 
ing is more common among his class than, when he 
liiinself was cliriibing-boy. He used then to be 
stripped, and compelled to step into a tub, and 
into water sometimes too hot and soinetimes too 
cold, while his mistress, to use his own word, 
scour ed him. Jjidging from what he had seen 
'^anir heard, my informant was satLstied that, from 
30 to 40 years climbing-boys, with a veiy 
few exceptions, w^* but seldom washed ; and 
then it wa^ loohed upon by them as a most dis-' 
agreeable operation, often, indeed, as a species of 
punishment. Some of the climbing-boys used to 
be taken by their mastms to bathe fu the Ser- 
pentine many years ago ; but one boy was un- 
fortunately drowned, so that the children could 
hafdly be coerced to go into the water afterwards. 

The wasliinf ‘aj^ioiig the chininey-.sweepers of < 
the present day, when there .ir« scarcely any 
climbing-boys, is so mudi an individual matter 
that It is not possible to speak with any great 
degre%lf certainty on the subject, but that it 
inweases may be concluded from the fact that the 
number of sweeps who resort to the public baths 
iiu^enses. 

The first public baths and washhouses opened 
in London were in the ‘‘ north-west district,” and 
Bituiited ill George-street, Euston-square, near the 
Hampstead-road. This establishment was founded 
by voluntary contribution «n 1846, and is now 
self-supporting. • 

There are three more public baths : one in 
Goulston-street, Whitechapel (.tn*the same pun- 
ciple as that first establidied) ; another in St. 
Martin’s, near the National Gallery, which aie 
parochial ; and the last in Marylehone, bear tlie 
Yorkshire Stingo tavern, New-ioad, also paio- 
chial. The charge for a cold bath, each being 
secluded^’om the others, is Id., with the use oi a 
toiWsl ; a warin bath is 2d. in the thud cla:l. 
The following is the rbturn of the number of 
bathers at the north-west district baths, the esta- 
blishment most frequented — 



1047. 

iH4a. 


1850. 

Bather* 

WftsherB, Dryers, 

110, {>40 

111,700 

9(5,75?0| 

86, .597 

Ironens, <&c. . . , 
Indvvidiutls Washed, 

3!) ,410 

01.(590 

65,934 

1 

73,023 

for 1 

137,0/-’ 

->40,7(50 

263,73(5) 

292,092 


« 


I endeavoured to^ascertain the |froportioii of 
Sweepers, with other working mfin, who ayailed 
Shemselves of these baths ; but there are unfor- 
tunately no data for instituting a comparison as 
to the relative cleanliness of the several . trades. 
When the baths yere first opened an emUeavour 
was mftde to obtain such a return; but itVas 
foiindi to be distasteful to ^he bathers, and so was 
discontinued. We find, then, that in four years 
there have been 406,051 *bather8. The following 
giverf the proportion between .the sexel, a portion 
of being included : — 

Bathers — Males* . * . . * 417,424 , 

„ Femafts . . . 47,1J14 

Total b.,fVi> r 464,538 

The falling off iri^ihe number of bathers at this 
JstablMinieiit is, 'M mn told, attributable to the 
opening «>f new liffths, the people, of course^ re- 
soiiiii^ to tile nearest • 

1 have giveif the return of washer-s, &c., as I 
endeaxoiiied t# ascertain the propoition of wash- 
ing by the chiiimev -sweeper’s wives ; but there is 
no specification of the tiades of the persons using 
tins biMiich of the estabhshi^ent any more tliuii 
there is of those frequeiMing the b<iths, and for 
the saTiie reason as prevented it- done 

a^nong the bathers One of 'the attendants at 
tli(*8e washhouses told me that he had no doubt 
the sweepers’ wives did^wash tliere, for he had 
more th.ni once seen a sweeper waiting to C4irry 
henne the clothes his wife had cleansed. As no 
(luestions conceriiiiig their situation in life arc 
as^ked of the poor women wlio resort to these 
very excellent institution.s (for such they appear 
to be on a cur 'Oiy glance^ of course no data can be 
supplied. This is to be somewhat regietted ; but 
a regard to the feelings, and in some respects to 
the small preju^ces, of the ii|dustrious poor is to 
b(^ commended rather than otlierwise, and the 
managers of these baths certainly seem to have 
manifested such a regard. 

I am informed, however, 4)y the secretary of 
the north-west .distr ict m.stitution, that in some 
weeks of the sumifflPr^iy 'Ai^liiiPy-sweepers bathed 
there; always having, he believed, warm baths, 
which are more effective m removing soot or dirt 
from the skin than cold. Summer, it must be 
remembered, is the sweep’s “bris’f” season. ^In 
a winter week as feij^ as 25 or 2^ have bathed, 
but the weekly average pf sweeper-bathers, the 
year tlifough, is about 50; and the number of 
8 weeper- b<ither«. he thought, had increased since 
the opening of the baths about 10 per cent, 
yearly. As in 1850 t|;ie average number of 
bathers of all classes did not exceed 1646 per 
week, the proportion of sweepers, 50, is high^ 
The number of female bathers is about onemiutti, 
80 that the niaies would be about 1480 ; and the 
^0 'Iwcepers a week cqpstitute about a thirtieth 
part of the whole of the third-class bailors. Tlie 
number of 8weep-batl1t*r8 was known because a 
sweep IS known by his appearance. • 

I was told by the secretary that the sweepers, 
I tlie majority bathing on Saturday nights, usu.illy 
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carried ft linndle to the bath ; this contained their 
clean things^’ After bittbing they assumed 
thftir* ** Sunday clothes;** and from the change 
in their appearance between ingress and egres^ 
they were hardly recognisable as the same indi- 
viduals. 

' in the other bftths, wher^ also ther® is no 
specificution of the bothers, I am told, t^at of 
sweepers bathing the number (on computation) is 
80 at Marylebone, 25 «it Goulston-street, and 15 
(at the least) at St.^ Martin’s, as a weekly average. 
In all, 120 sweepers bathe weekly, or aboift a 
seventh of ^he entire working body. Tne in- 
trease at J^ie three Baths last mentioned, in 
sweepers Mtliing, is from 5 to*l0 per cent. 

Among the sweepers there are but 

few who wash themselveStoen once throughout 
the year. They eat, dniik^^id sleep in the same 
state of filth and dirt as wh^ engaged iu they 
daily avocation. Others, among the 

better class are more cleah^ in their habiM, and 
wash themselves every night. ♦ 

Between tlie a’pfcarance of the svrepers in the 
streets at the present time and befoie the aboli- 
tion of the system of climbing there is a marked 
difference. Ohaile^Liynb said (m 1823) — 

like to meet a sweep — undersiand jne, not* 
a grown sweeper*<^old chirnney-sweepeis are 
no means attractive — but one of those lender 
novices blooming through tiieir first nigritude, 
the maternal washings ilit quite effaced ffom the 
cheek — such as come fortli with the dawm, ^or 
somewhat earlier, with their little professional 
notes sounding like tfie peep peep of a young 
sparrow; or hker to tlie matin lark should# I 
pronounce them, in their serial ascents not seldom 
anticipating the sunrise 

Throughout his essay, Eha throw's the halo of 
poetry over the child-sweepers, calling them dim 
specks,” “pt)or blbts,” “ innoct^it blacknesses,” 
“young Africans of our own growth,” the 
natural kindliness of the writer shines out through 
all. He counsels [iis reader to give the young 
innocent 2(i., or, if the weather were starving, 

“ let the demand on tl^ v ^nity rise to a 
tester” (firf.). 

The appearance of the little childron-swcepers, 
as they trotted along at the master’s or the journey- 
man’s heels, oBiiwaited at “rich men’s doors” on a 
Cold morning, was pitiable in the extreme. If it 
snowed, thcr# was a str.Aigo coiitiast between 
the ‘black sootiness of fne swcepei’s diessfand the 
white :|akes of snow w^hich adhered to it. The 
boy-sweeper trotted listlesi^ly alohg)'; a sack to 
contain the soot thrown over his « shoulder, or 
disposed round his neik, like a cape or shawl. 
One master sweeper tells me that in his appren- 
ticeship days he had to wait at the great man- 
sions in and about Grosvenor-square, on some 
bitter wintry mornin’gs, until he feft as if his ^fetji 
although had both stlickings and shoes — and 
many young climbers wqfe barefoot — felt as if 
frozey to the pavement. When the door was | 
opened, he told me, the matter was not really ■ 
mended. The rooms were often large and cold, ' 


and#being lighted only v^ith a candk or two, ho 
doubt looked very dreaty, whife thftre was not a 
fire in the whole house, and no one up but a 
ya wiling servant or two, often very cross |^t 
havii^ been disturbed. , The servants, however, 
•in noblemen’s bouses, he also told me, were 
frequently kisd to him, giving him brdhd and 
abutter, and sometimes bread and jam ; and as his 
master generally had a glass of raw spirit handed 
to hinj^^the boy usually hack a sip when his 
employer had “ knocked off • his glass.” His 
einplo} er, indge^J, sometimes said, “ 0, better 
without it; it’ll qyily lam him to drink, like it 
did me:” but tlni serva^it uspally answered, “0, 
here, jmt a thimblefull for hibi.” 

The usual dress of jthe climbing-boy — as I have 
learned from those who hiid worn it themselves, 
and, when masters, had provided ‘it for their 
boys — was made of a sort of strong flannel, which 
many y'ears ago was called chimney-sweepers’ 
rjoth; but my iiifonnant was not cerWn whether 
this was a common name for it or not, he only 
remembered having heard it called so. He re- 
membered, also, accompanying his master to do 
somellfing to the flues in a chfirch, then (18 kI 7/* 
hung with black cloth, as a part of the national 
mourning for the Princess jpiiarlotte of Wales, 
und he thought it seemed very like the chimney- 
sweepers’ cloth, which was dark coldiired when 
new. The child-sweep wore a pair of cloth 
trowsers, a«d over that a sort of tunic, or tight 
fitting shirt with sleeves ; sometimes a iittle 
waiiftcoal and jacket. This, it must be borne m 
mind, was only the practice among the best 
masters (who always had to find their apprentices 
in clothes) ; lyid was the prdlbtice among them 
more and more in the later period of the climbing 
process, foi* householders began to inquire as to 
what sort of trim the boys employed their 
premises appeared in. The poorer or tfte less 
well disposed masters clad the urchins vTho 
climbed for them iii any old rags which their 
wives could piece together, or in any low-pri€ed 
garment “picked up” in such places as llosemary- 
lane The fit was no object at all. These ill-clad 
lads were, moreover, at one time the great majority. 
The clothes were nsuayy made “at home” by the 
women* and in the same style, as regarded the 
seams, &c , as the sacks for soot ; but sometimes 
the work was beyond the art of the sweeper’s 
wife, and then the aid of some poor neighbour 
better skilled in the use of her scissors and needle, 
or of some poor tailor, was called in, on the w ell- 
know n terms of “ a sliilliug (or I 5 . 6(Z.) a day, and 
the grub.” 

The cost of a climbing-boy’s dress, I was in- 
f|"med, ^varied, when new, apcordiqg to fhe mate- 
rial of which it was made, from 3,«. Qd. to 6s. Qd. 
independently of the cost of making, which, in 
the hands of a tailor who “ whipped the oat” (or 
went out to work at his customer’s houses), would 
occupy a day, at ea^'^ labour, at a cost of 1«. 6<Z. 
(or less) in money, and the “ whip-cat’s” meals, 
perhaps another Is. 6iZ., beer included. As to 
the cost of a sweeper’s second-hand clothing it il 
useless to inquire ; but I was informed by a now 
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thriving masteri that when he was about tjvehe 
years old his miltress bfught him a werry tidy 
jacltet^ as seemed made for a genleman’s son,” in 
Petticoat-lane, one Sunday morning, for U. 6rf. ; 
^hile other things, he said, were “ in j)ropor- 
tionate.” Shoes and stockings are not included m* 
the cost of ths little sweeper’s appprel ; add they 
were, perhaps, always bought second-hand. 4 
few of the best mssters (or those wishing to 
stand best in th#ir customers’ regards)^ who sent 
their boys to chufch or to Sunday schools, had 
then a non-working attire ^for them ; either a 
sweepers dress of jacket and trowsers, unsoiied 
by sopt, or the ordyiary^ress of a poor lad. 

The street appeHrance of the preseif^ race of 
sweepers, tall adults, may every here and there bear 
nut Charles Lamb’s dictum, that grown sweepers 
are by no Aieans atWctive. Some of them are 
broad-shouldered and strongly-built men, who, 
as they traverse the streets, sometimes look as 
grim as the*y are dingy. The chimney-scavager 
carries the implement of his calling propped on 
his shoulder, in the way shown in the daguerreo- 
type which I have given. His dross is usually a 
eywiket, waistcoaft, and trowsers of dark-coloured 
corduroy ; or instead of a jacket a waistcoat 
with sleeves. Ove’^iliis when at work the sweeper 
often wears a sort ^ blouse or short smock-frocks* 
of coarse strong calico or canvas, which protects 
the corduroy suit fiom the soot. In this descrip- 
tion of the sweeper’s garb I can but sppak of those 
whoso means enable them to attain the comfort of 
warm apparel in the winter; the poorer part of 
the trade often shiver shirtless under a blouse 
which half coders a pair of threadbare t^ow'^^e^s. 
The cost of the forduroy suit I have mentioned 
varies, I was told by a sweeper, who put it 
tersely enough, from 20s. slop, to 405. slap.** 
The <^^age runs, 1 believe, from 285. to 335., as 
recaras the better class of the sweepers. 

The diet of (he jouriiepmeti siocepers and the 
apprentices, and sometimes of their working em- 
pl%‘er, was described to me as geneially after the 
following fashion. My informant, a journeyman, 
calculated what his food stood his master,” as 
be had oilce “ kept liisself.” 

• Daily. 

• , 5. rf. 

Bread and butter and coffee for break- 
fast ^ . .02 

A saveloy and potatoes, or cabbage ; 
or a fagot,” with the same vegetables ; or 
fried fish (but not often) ; or pudding, 
from a pudding shop ; or soup (a twopenny 
plate) from a cheap eating-house; average 
from 2d. to Zd 0 2^ I 

Tea, same ^s breakfast . . ‘ ^ S 


On Sundays the fare was better. They then 
sometimes had a bit of “ pri^ fat mutton ” taken 
to the oven, with “ taturs to wike along with it;” 
or a “ fry of liver, if the old ’oman was in a good 
humour,” and always a pint of beer apiece. 
Hence, as some give their men beer, the average 
^ount of 65. or 65. weekly, which I have given 


as the cost of the board” to the masters, is 
tnade up. The dilinken single-handed master- 
^men, I ana told, live on beer an<T^‘a bite of any- 
^thing they can get,” I believe there are few 
complaints of inefficient food. 

The food provided by the large or high master ■ 
sweepgrs is genefally of thg same* kind as the 
mast|r and his family partake of ; among this 
class the journeymen are tolerably well provided 
for. , 

ly the lower-class sweepers, however, the food is 
in* so plentiful nor so good in kind as that pro- 
videa by the high nia&ter sweepers. ^ The expense 
of keeping a man employed by a jarge masitr 
fioinetiines ranges hs high as 85. a week, but the 
average, I am told, ^ ♦^^eek ; while 

those employed by #v|^i*^-eiass sweepers average 
about 5.-1. a week, cost of their lodging may 

^be taken at fiom M. to 25. a week extra. 

The svveepers i^general are, I am assured, fond 
of oleaginous fooa ; f|.t brotli, fagots, and what is 
often called “ p’easy meat. 

They are cgrisidered a short-lived people, and 
among the journeymen, the masters on their own 
hook,” &c., few old men are to be met with. In 
one of the reports of the Board of Health, out 
of 4312 deaths among nialbs, of the age of 16 
and upwaids, the mortality among the sweepers, 
masteis and men, was lb or one in 109 of the 
wholfe trade. As the calculation was foniied, 
however, from data supplied by the census 
of l5ll, and on the# Tost Office Directory, 
it supplies no reliable information, as I shall 
‘show when 1 come ‘to treat of the nightmen. 
Many of these men still suffer, I am told, from 
1^0 chimney-sweeper’s cancer, which is said to 
arise mainly fiom uncleanly habits. Some 
svveepers assuie me that t^ey have vomited balls 
of soot. 

As to the a, hod PS of the master sweepers, I can 
supply the follifvving account* of two. The soot, 

I should observe, is seldom kept long, rarely a 
montli, on the premises of a sweeper, and is in the 
best “conceins” kept in cellajrs. 

The localities m which many of the sweepers 
reside are pla ces in the district. 

Many of the houses in wnffli I found the lower 
cl.iBS of sweepers were m a ruinous and filthy con- 
dition. ^Jhe “ high-class” sweepers, on the other 
hand, live in respectable locahtiis, often having 
back premises sufficiently large to stow away tkeir 
soot. '* * 

I ha't occasion to visit the hou'ie of one of the 
persons from whom I obtained much infcymation. 
He is a inasf^r m a small way, a sensible man, 
and wa.s one of the few who are teetotallers. Hia 
habitation, though small-^being a low house only 
one story high — was siib.stantially furnished with 
massive mahogany chairs, table, chests of drawers, 
Ac, while on each side of the fire-place, which 
•wof distinctly^viaible from ttie street oyer a hall 
door, were tvyo buffefs, with glass i^drs, tyell 
filled with gl.iSs and c^ina vessels. It was a wet 
night, and a fire burned brightly m the stove, by 
the light of which might be seen the master of 
the establishment sitting on one side, while his 
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wife and daughter occupied the other; a neighbour 
sat before the fke with his hack to the door, and' 
altogether it stnick me as a comfortable-looking^ 
evening party. They were resting and chatting, 
quietly together after the labour of the day, and 
everything betokened the comfortable circum- 
stances in which tjie man, sobriety g.nd in- 
dustry, had been aide to place himself. Yet this 
man had been a climbing-boy, and one or the 
unfortunates who had lost his parents when a 
child, and was apprenticed by the parish to, this 
business. From him I learned that his wa^ wot 
a solitary mstanc® of teetotalism (I have* be- 
fire spoke^of anothei^) ; that, in fact, there 
were some more, and one in*^particular, named 
Brown, whe speaker, and devoted 

himself during his lei^i^&Aoiirs at night in 
advocating the principles wl^h by experience he 
had found to eflect such greM good to himself^ 
but he also informed me tnat l^»e majority of the 
others were a drunken and^dissipated crcw.^rfsunk 
to the lowest degree of misery yi yet recklessly 
spending every farthing they cou^ earn m the 
public-house. 

Different in every respect was another house 
which I visited in the course of luy inquines, in 
the neighbourhood bf H — street, Bethnal-green. 
The house was rented 6y a sweeper, a m.ister on 1 
his own account, and every room in the place was lej 
to sweepers and their wives or women, which) with 
these men, often signify one and the t>ame thing. 
The inside of the houseilooked as dark asf a coal- 
pit;' there was an iMsuffeiable smell of soot, 
always offensive to those unaccustomed to it;’ 
and every person and every thing which met 
the eye, *even to the caps and gowns of the wi- 
men, seemed as if they Iwd just been steeped in 
Indian ink. In one^room was a sweep and his 
woman quarrelling. As I opened the door I 

c.iiight the woids, “I 'm d d if I has it any 

onger, I’d see ylu b y w(?il d d first, 

and you knows it.” The savage was intoxicated, 
for his red eyes flashed through lus sooty mask 
with drunken excitpment, and his matted hair, 
which looked as if it had never known a comb, 
stood out from his head lik^^iijk: .^rhalebono iibs 

of his own raachifte.' y Bet,” as he 

called her, did not seem a wdiit more sober than 
her man ; and the shrill treble of her voice 
was distinctly audible till I turned tlie corner 
of 4the street, whither I was accompanied by 
the master of the hou^e, to' whom I had been re- 
commended by one of the fraternity as intel- 
ligent n^n, and one who knew a thing or two.” 
“You see,” he said, as we tinned the corner, 

“ there isn’t no use a talkin’ to them ere fellows— 
they ’re all tosticated n^w, and they doesn’t care 
nothiiik for nobody; but thej^’ll be quiet enough 
to-morrow, 'cept they yarns somethink, and if they 
do then they ’ll be just as bad to-morrow night. 
They ’re a awful lof, and nobodf ill niver^docl 
any think ^ith them.” Tkis man was not by any 
means in^uch easy circumstances as ’the master first 
mcniumed. He was merely a man working for 
hiniserf, and unable to employ any one else in the 
business ; as is customary with some of these 


peop||i, he had taken the house he had shown 
me to let to lodgers oC his own class, making 
something by so doing ; though, if his own ac- 
count be correct, I *m at a loss to imagine how 
he contrived even tb get his lent. From him 
'oiitained the following statement : — 

“ Yfis, I wa^a^clnnbing-boy, and-sarved arigler 
yriiiticeship for seven years. I was out on my 
printiceship when I«was fourteen. Father was a 
silk- weaver, and did all he knev^ to keep me from 
being sweep, but I would ie a sweep, and 
nothink else.” j[Thi|[ is* not so very uncommon a 
predilection, strange as it may seem.] “ S^father, 
when he saw it vikis no ^pse, got me bound prin- 
tice. Fftcher’s alive now, anfi near 90 years of 
age. I don’t know why I wished to bq a sweep, 
’cept it was this— there'was sweeps always lived 
about here, and I used to s^e the bc^ys with lots 
of money a tossin’ and gamblin’, and wished to 
have money too. You see they got mofiey where 
th<*y swept the chimneys; they used fo get 2d. or 
3(Z. for theirselves in a day, and sometimes Qd. 
fioni the people of the house, and that’s the 
way they always had plenty of money. I niver 
thought anytliiiik of the climbiiig; it wasn’U.^ • 
bad at all as some people would make you believe. 
Th(‘r»* are two or three wai^ of climbing. In 
'Wide flues you climb with y<wr elbows and your 
legs spread out, your feet pressing against the 
sides of the flue ; but in narrow flues, such as 
niiie-iiicli o^jos, you must slant it; you must have 
your sides in the angle.s, it’s wider there, and go 
up just that way.’’ [Here he threw himself into 
position — placing one arm close to his side, with 
the palm of the hand turned outwards, as if 
pressing the sy^e ot the flue, {#nd extending the 
other arm high above his head, the hand appa- 
rently pressing in the same manner.] “ There,” 
he continued, “ tliat ’s slantin’. You uist put 
youiself in that way, and see how snaR you 
make yourself. I niver got to say stuck mysflf, 
but a many of them did ; yes, and were taken 
out dead. They were smothered for want of j<tr, 
and the fright, and a stiiyin’ so long in the flue; 
you see the waisibaiid of their trowsers sometimes 
got turned down in the climbing, and in narrow* 
flues, wlien not able to get it up, then they stuck. 

I had i boy once — we were called to sweep a 
chimney down at Poplar. When we went in he 
looked up the iJujs, * Well, what is it li^eV I 
said. ‘Very narrow,’ says he,. ’don’t think I 
can get up there ;’ so after some time we gets on 
top of the house, and takes ofl the chimney-pot, 
and has a look down — it was wider a’ top, and I 
thought as bow he could go down. ’ You had 
better buff it, Jim,’ says I. I suppose you know 
wj'at that means; but Jim woulijn’t do it, and 
kept Ins trow.sers on. So down lie goes, and 
gets on veiy well till he comes to the shoulder of 
the flue, and then he couldn’t stir. He shouts 
down, ’ I ’m stuck.’ I shouts up and tells him 
what to do. ’ CanV'move,’ says he, ‘ I ’m stuck 
hard and fast.’ Wc*ll, the people of the house got 
fretted like, but I says to them, * Now my boy’s 
stuck, but for Heaven’s sake don’t make a word 
of noise; don’t say a word, good or bad, and 1*11 
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Bee what I do/n So Itlocks the door, and 
buiTs it, and forcee myself up tih I could reach 
him with my hand, and as soon as he gut his 
%foot%m my hand he begins to prize himself up, «|nd 
gets loosened, and comes out at the top again. 

I was myself, but I was Istro^er nor *he, 

and I manages to get out again. Now I ’ll be 
bound to say if there was anotj^er master there 
<lis would kick up a^row and a- worrited, that ere 
boy ’ud a niver come* out o’ that ere flue ilive. 
There was a many o’ them lost their lives iit that 
way. Molt all the printiiees use# to come from the 
* House’ (workhouse.) There was jiobody to cure 
for them, and some masters used them very bial. I 
was out of my time at fourteen, and began to get 
too stout to go up the flueS*;* so after knockin’ 
about for a year or so, a% I could do nothink else, 
I goes to sea on board a man-o’-war, and was 
away four year. Many of the boys, when they 
got too big and* useless, used to go to sea in them 
days — they couldn’t do nothink else. Yes, many 
of them went for sodgevs ; and 1 know some 
who went for (lipsif's^ and others who went for 
plp^^j^iftors, and a many wlio got on to be swell- 
mobsmen, and thieves, and housebreakers, and 
the like o’ that ere. *'^ere ain’t uotiunk o’ that 
sort a-goin’ on now 8 in<^ the Ack of Parliament. 
When I got hack from sea father asked me to 
l.irn his business ; so I takes to the silk- weaving 
and lamed it, and then married a weave|es 8 , and 
worked with father for a long time. Father was 
very well oft' — well oft* and comfortable for a 
poor man — but trade was good then. But it got 
bad afterwards, imd none on us was able to live 
at it; so I takes to Mie chimney-sweeping again. 
A oiian manage to /tie nomekow at the 

m'ceping, hut the weaving was o' no use. It 
was the furrin silks as beat us all np, that’s the 
whole Y*et they tells us as how they was 

a-doiiP the country good ; but they may tell that 
to the marines — the sailors won’t believe it — not 
a woisi it* I ’ve stuck to the sweeping ever 
since, and sometimes done very fair at it; but 
since the Ack there 's so many leeks come to it 
that I. don’t know how they live — they must be 
eatin’ one another up. 

Well, since you ask then,T[ can tell yoii^hat 
our people don’t care much about law ; they 
don’t understand anythink about jpj^li tics much ; 
they don’t mind things o’ that ere kind. They 
only minds to get drunk when they can. 
Some on them fellows as you seed in there 
niver cleans theirselves from one year’s end to 
the other. They ’ll kick up a row soon enough, 
with Chartists or anybody else. I thinks them 
Chartists are a weak-minded set ; they was 
too much a frightened at nothink, — a hundre*d o’ 
tliem would run away from one blue-coat, and 
that wasn’t like men. I was often at Chartist 
meetings, and if they’d only do all tliey said 
there was a plenty to stick to th Jffi, for there ’s a 
soraethink wants to be done very bad, for ever^- 
thiuk is a-gettin’ worser and worser every day. 
I used to do a good trade, but now I don’t yam a 
shiUls^g a day all through the yeer ( 1 ). 1 may walk 
at this time three or four miles and not get a 


chimney to sweep, and ithen get only a sixpence 
or threepence, and sometimes notnink. It’s a 
stafvin’, that's what it is ; ♦there ’s so^much 
‘querying’ a-goiii’ on. Querying! that’s^what 
jWe calls under-working*. If they’d all fix a 
riglar price we migkt do very ^well still. I ’m 
60 years of age, or thereabm»t 8 , I don’t know 
much alftmt the story of Mrs. Montague ; it was 
afore my time. 1 heard of it though. I heard ray 
mother talk about it ; she used to read k out of 
booki^ I she was h great readet — none on ’em 
could srond afore her for that I jvas often at the 
dinner — the mastftrs’ dinn^ — that was for the < 
hoys; but that’s nU*done away long 3 ^ 0 , since 
the Ack of Parliament. jj,X camt-i^ell how many 
there was at it, but <.ier«Offii(.Ti a fot it ’s impos- 
sible to tell. How c^ittld any one tell all the 
sweeps as is in Lond(^' ? I ’in sure I can’t, and 
I ’ifi sure nobody el sty an.” 

Some^years back^th^ sweepers’ . houses were 
often indicated ky an elaborate sign, highly 
coloured. A sweeper, accompanied by a “ chum- 
my” (once a coimnon luiine for the climbing- 
boy, being a corruption of chimney), was de- 
picted on his way to a red brick liouse, fiom 
the chimneys of which briglit yfllow ftames were 
i^eamnig. Below was the* detail of tli^ tilings 
undertaken by the sweep, such as the ex- 
tinction •of fires in chimneys, the cleaning of 
smoke-jacks, &c., &c. A few of these signs, 
greatly f.tdcd, may be ’seen ^ill. A sweeper, who 
18 settled in what is accounted a “ genteel neigh- 
bourfiood,” has now another way of making his 
calling known. He leaves a card whenever he 
liearj^ of a new comer, a tape being attached, so 
that it can be hung up m ^he kitclien, and thus 
the servants are always in possession of his 
address. The following is a customary style : — 

“ Ciiimneys swept by the improved imichind, 
much patronized. l)j» the HumanelSociety. 

“ W. H,, Chimney Sweeper and Nightmqn, 
Mews, in returning thanks to the inha- 
bitants of the surrounding neighbourhood for the 
patronage he has hitherto received, begs to in- 
form them that huagu^ps all kinds of chimneys 
and flues in the best manneP***""* 

“ W. H., attending to the business himself, 
cleans smoke-jacks, cures smoky coppers, and ex- 
tinguishes chimneys when on fir^ with the 
greatest care and safety ; and, by giving the* 
strictest personal attendaifce to busineyfc, performs 
what he iijidertakes with cleanliness and punc- 
tuality, whereby he hopes to ensure a contini^nce 
of their favours nifd recommendations. 

“ Clean cloths for upper apartments. Soot- 
|doors to any size fixed. Observe the address, 
* 1 , Mews, near 

At the top^of this card is an engraving of the 
machine ; at the foot a rude sketch of a night- 
man’s (j^art, with i&en at work. ‘All the cards I 
saw reiterated the address, so that no r|istake 
might lead the customer to a rival' iradesman. 

As to their poli/ics^ the sweepers are somewhat 

* Querying means literally inquiring or asking for 
work at the different houses. The “ queriors ” among 
the sweeps are a kind of pedlar operatives. 
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similar to the dustmen rfind costermongers. ^ A 
fixed hatred Co all constituted authoiity, which 
they appear to regard as the police and the ^‘beal^s/’ 
seems* to be the sum total of their priucipl^8. 
Indeed, it almost assumes the character of a fixed 
law, that persons and classds of persons who are 
themselves disonierl^, and to a certain extent 
lawless, always manifest the most suprelloe con-* 
tempt for the conservators of law and order in 
every d(igree. The police are therefore hated 
heartily, magistrfftes are feared and abonfnjpted, 
and Queen, Lo^ds, and Commons, and cviry one 
[jin anthorify, if known anything about, are con- 
sidered tfWiatural enemies. sA costermonger who 
happened, to b^y^sent while I was making in 
quiries on thiS suojectfl^^te in with this remark, 
The costers is the chapll^the government can't 
do nothink with them — th^allus licks the govern 
inent.” The sweepers havAji sovereign conterfipt 
for all Acts of Parliament, because the only ^ct that 
had any reference to theAselves threw open,” as 
they call it, their business to all who were needy 
enough and who had the capjfoility of availing 
themselves of it. Like the '^dusties” they aie, 

I am informed, in their proper element in times 
of riot and confiisinii ; but, unlike them, they are, 
to a man, Chartists,* understaiuiing it too, amj 
approving of it, not because it would be calculated 
to establish a new order of things, buti in the 
hope that, in the transition from one system to 
the other, there mighl| be plenty of nois«‘and not, 
and in the vague ylea that in some indefinable 
manner good must necessarily accrue to them- 
selves from any change that might take place. 
This I believe to be in perfect keeping ivitl| the 
sentiments of similar classes of people in every 
country in the world. 

The journeymeif lay by no money when in 
work, as a fund to keep them when incapacitated 
by sickness, accUent, or old.age. There are, 
however, a few exceptions to the general impro- 
vidence of the class ; some few belong to sick and 
benefit societies, others are members of buiial 
clubs. Where, liowex-r, this is not the cane, and 
a sweeper becomes unable, M nvph illness, to con- 
tinue his work, lie iHode usually adopted is to 
make a raffle lor the benefit of the' sufferer; 
the same means are resorted to at the death of a 
member of ^le trade. When a chimney-sweeper 
Jbecomes infirm through uge, he has mostly, if not 
invariably, ro refuge buuthe workhouse. 

The cklirLKieii-sweefiera (jeu.nally dreLp'cgardless 
of the marriage ceremoug, mid wlien they do 
live 41'ith a woman it is in a staCe of concubinage. 
These women are always among the lowest of the 
street-girls — such as lucifer-match and orange girls, 
some of the very poorest of the coster girls, and 
girls brought up among the sweepers. They 
are treated badly by them, and often enough lelt 
without any remoise. The women are as 

carelesa in these matter? as the meh, and exch^ge 
one pf&amour for another with the same levity, 
so that there is a profniscuous intercourse con- 
tiifually going on among them. 1 am informed 
that, among the worst class of sweepers living 
with women, not one in 50 is married. To these 


coliples very few chilijren arejbom ; but I am not 
able to state the proportion as compared with 
other classes. 

S-^ere are some cxiHous customs among *the r 
London swejxers which deserve notice. Their May- 
dH 5 ’-.fe 8 tivaI is among the best known. The most 
intelligent df the masters tell me that they 
have taken this “^from the milkmen’s garland ” (of 
which %n engraving has been given). Formerly, say* 
they, Ion the first of May th^milkmen of London 
went 'through the streets, performing a sort of 
dance, for which* they jeceived gratfltties from 
their customer|.* The music to which they 
danced, was simply brdia plates mounted on poles, 
from the circumference of which plates depended 
numerous bells of* (^iffereijt tones, according to 
size ; these poles were adorned with leaves and 
flowers, indicative of the season, and may have 
been a relic of one of the ancient pageants or 
mummeries. *. 

The sweepers, however, by adapting themselves 
more to the rude taste of the peofde, appear to 
have completely supplanted .the milkmen, wlio are 
now never seen iii pageantry. Jn Strutt’s ‘‘ 
and Pastimes of the People of England,” 
the following with rcferencg/3 the milk-peoplc : — 

It is at this time,” th|t is in May, says the 
author of one of the papers in the Spectator^ we 
see brisk young wenches in the country parishes 
dancing round the Maypole. It is likewise on 
the first &ay of tliis month that we see the ruddy 
milkmaid exerting herself in a most sprightly 
manner under a pymniid of silver tankards, and, 
like the Virgin Tarpeia, oppressed by the costly 
ornaments which her benef%ctcirs lay upon her. 
These decorations of silver cups, tankards, and 
salvers, were borrowed for the purpose, and hung 
round the milk-pails, with the addition of flowers 
and ribands, which the maidens carriedPti^ on their 
ht'ads when they went to the houses of theit* cus- 
tomers, and danced in order to obtain a small 
gratuity from each of them. In a set of prints, 
called ' Tempest’s Cries of London/ there is one 
called the ‘ Merry Milkmaid,’ whose proper name 
was Kate 8niith. She is dancing with the milk- 
pail, decorated as above mentioned, upon her 
head^ Of late ye^s the plate, with the other 
decorations, were placed in a pyramid ical form, 
and carried by two chairmen upon a wooden 
horse. The mifidens walked before it, and per- 
formed the dance without any incumbrance. I 
really cannot discover what analogy tlie silver 
tankards and salvers can have to the business of 
the milkmaids. I have seen them act with much 
more propriety upon this occasion, when, in place 
of these superfluous ornaments, they substituted a 
cow.* The animal had her hoilis gilt, and was 
nearly covered with ribands of various colours 
formed into bows and roses, and interspersed with 
green oaken leaves and bunches of flowers.” 

With referencViato the May-day festival of the 
sweepers the same author says : — “ The chimney- 
sweepers of London have also singled out the 
first of May for their festival, at which time they 
parade the streets in companies, disguised in 
various manners. Their dresses are usually deco- 
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rated with gilt and ^ther mock fineries; 

they have their snovels and brushes in their 
hands, which they rattle one upon the other ; and 
Ho tlfiis rough music they jump about in imitation 
of dancing. * Sortie of the larger companies have 
a fiddler with* them, and a Jack ^n the Qreen,«a8 
well as a Lord and Lady of the May, Who lollow 
the minstrel with great stateline^, and dance as 
(Hcasion requires. The Jack in the Greea is a 
piece of pageantry consisting of a hollow frame of 
wood or wicker-worlc, made in the form of a 
sugar-loaf, ‘Mit open at the bottorrf, and sufficiently 
large and high to receive a manV The frame is 
covered with green leaiSes ari*d buncfies of flcHvers, 
interwoven with each other, so that the man 
within may be completely cossc^aled, who dances 
with his companions; *and the populace are 
mightily pleased with the oddity of the moving 
pyramid.” 

Since the da4e of the above, the sweepers 
have greatly improved on their pageant, substi- 
tuting for the fiddle the more noisy and appro- 
priate music of the 8treet-8howinan’.s dium and 
pippo^.and adding tc^ their party several diminu- 
tive imps, no doubt as representatives of the 
climbing-boys, clothcH ^ in caps, jackets, and 
trowsers, thickly cove|ed with party-coloured 
shreds. These still make a show of rattling 
their shovels and brushes, but the clatter is un- 
heard alongside the thunders of the dium. In 
this manner they go througli the vanous streets 
for three da} s, obtaining money at various places, 
and on the third night hold a feast at one of 
their favourite public-houses, where all the sooty 
tribes resort, and, qi^mpany with their wives or 
girls, keep up their festivity till the next moining 
J find that this festival is beginning to disappear 
in many parts of London, l^ut it still holds its 
ground, ai^fs as highly enjoyed as ever, in all the 
easteii^lncalities of the uietrojjolis 

It IS but seldom that any of the large masters 
go out .^u May-day ; this custom is generally con- 
fined to the little masters and their men. The 
time usually spent on these occasions is four 
days, dining which as much as fioin 21. to 41. a 
day is collected ; the sums obtained on the three 
first days are divided accordftig to the several 
kinds of work performed. But the proceeds of the 
fourth day are devoted to a supper. The average 
gams of the several performers on fliese occasions 
are as follows : — 

My lady, who acts as Columbine, 

and receives .... 2.v. per day. 

My lord, who is often the master 
himself, but usually one of the 


journeymen * . . . 

3.<. „ . 

Clown . . . . . 

3^. „ 

Drummer ..... 

4.S-. „ 

Jack in the green, who is often an 
individual acquainUince, 
does not belong to the trade . 

S«. „ 

And the boys, who have no term 
term applied to them, receive 
frqm . , . . Is. to 6d. „ 


The share accruing to the boys is often spent 


in purchasing some artiqje of clothing for them, 
but the money got by the other iAdividuals is 
morflly spent in drink. 

The sweepers, however, not only go out on 
Msy-day, but likewise on the 6th of November. 
On the last Guy-Fawkes day, I am infonned, 
some of th*em received not qjily^ence from the 
public, Blit silver and gold. It was quite a 
harvest,” they say. One of this class, who got 
up a gigantic Guy Fawke^ and figure, of the 
Pope ^Ithe 5th of November, 1850, cleared, I am 
inforniec?, 10/. over and above all expenses. 

For many years, al4t, the sweepers w^re in the 
habit of partaking of u public dinner on'^fhe Ist 
of May, provided for every climbing-lgiy who 
tlioiight pioper to the exflense of the 

Hon. Mrs. Montngu. 'The romantic origin of 
this custom, from all I could learn on the subject, 
18 Alls : — The lady ^ferred to, at the time a 
widow. I^)8t her son, 'Iripn a boy of tender years. 
Inquiries were set^n fonf, and all London heard 
of the mysterious aisappearance of the child, but 
no clue could be fcfbnd to trace him out. It was 
supposed that he was kidnapped, and the search 
at length was given up in despair. A long time 
aftei wards a sweeper was employsid to cleanse the 
clyinneys of Mrs. Montagu’s^house, by Portnian- 
square, and for ihjs purpose, as was usual at the 
tune, sent a climbing boy up the chimney, who 
from that moment was lost to him. The child 
did not return the way he went up, but it is sup- 
posed that in his descent he |ot^ into a wrong flue, 
and faund himself, on getting out of the chimney, 
in one of the bedrooms. Wearied with his labour, 
it IS ^aid that he m ech^ani call y crept between the 
sheets, all black and sooty as he was. In this state 
he was found fast asleep by the housekeeper. The 
delicacy of his features and the* soft tones of his 
voice interested the woman. She acquainted the 
f..niilv with the strajige circiimstfajice, and, when 
introduced to them with a clean face, his voice and 
appearance reniinded them of their lost child. It 
may have been that the hardships he endured at 
so eaily an age had impaired his* memory, for he 
could give no aejyjjjnt^ of himself; but it was 
evident, from his maiuiers from the ease 

which he exhibited, that he was no stranger to 
such places, and at length, it is said, the Hon. 
Mrs. Montagu recognised in him her long-lost 
son. The identity, it was understood, was proved 
beyond doubt. He was r^*stored to hp rank in 
society, ancl in order the better to commemorate 
this singulis restoration, and the fact of his 
having been a climbing-boy, his mother annually 
pi«vidod an entertainment on the 1st of May, at 
White Conduit House, for all fke climbing-boys 

London who thought proper to partake of it. 
This .inniial feast was kept up during the lifetime 
of the lady, and, as might be expected, was 
numerously attend^ld, for since thirewereno ques- 
tion *^sked and no dociiment^equircd to prov^ any 
of the guests to be climbing-boys, very many of 
the precocious urchins of Ae metropolis used to 
blacken their faces for this special occasion. 
This annual feast continued, as 1 have said, as 
long as the lady lived. Her son continued it 
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only for three or four ye^rs afterwards, and then, 
I am told, left the country, and paid no further 
attentjon to the matter. » 

Of the story of the young Montagu, Chafrles 
Lamb has given the following account: — • ^ 

In one of the state>be^8 at Arundel Castle, 
a few years siilce— under a ducal caftiopy (that 
seat of the Howards is an object of cinosity tt> 
visitors, chiefly for its beds, in which the late 
duke was especially a connoisseur) — encircled 
with curtains of delicatest crimson, witji starry 
coronets interwoven — folded between aJ fair of 
sheets wlater and softer than the lap where Venus 
lulled ^nAwcaiiius — was disci^vered by chance, alter 
all metj^ods of search had failed, at noon-day, 
favSt asleep, ‘a Rist oJij^iney-s weeper. The little 
creature having somehow confounded his passau^e 
among the intricacies of tliose loidly*chiraney»; 
by some unknown aperture bad alighted apon 
this magnificent •chamber, V and, tired with his 
tedious explorations, v^aa unable to resist the 
delicious inviteinent to repose, which he there saw 
exhibited ; so, creeping betweAi the sheets very 
quietly, he laid his black head on the pillow and 
slept like a young Howard ” . . . . “A high 
instinct,” atlds Lf mb, was at work in the case, 
or 1 am greatly misuiken. Is it probable that a 
poor child of that descnptioji, with whatever 
weariness he might be visited, would have ven- 
tured under such a penalty as he would be taught 
to expect, to uncover the sheets of a dike’s bed, 
and deliberately to ^ay himself down between 
them, when the rug or the carpet presented an 
obvious couch still far above his pretensions? — is 
this probable, I would aslc, if the great pojver of 
nature, which I contend for, had not been mani- 
fested within him, prompting to the adventure ? 
Doubtless, this y^mng nobleman (for such my 
mind misgives me he must be) was allured by 
some memory |iot amounting to full conscious- 
ness of his condition in infancy, when he was 
used to be lapt by his mother or his nurse in 
just such sheets as he there found, into which he 
was now but dreeping back as into his proper 
incubation (incuiuibala) and^ehiing place. i3y 
no other theory 4 bw if by l??s sentiment of a pre- 
existent state (as I may call it) can I explain a 
deed so venturous.” 

There is a strong strain of romance throughout 
,the stories ol' the lost and found young Montagu. 

I con versei with some sweepers on the subject. The 
majority had not so* ranch as heard oj the occur- 
rence, but two who had heard of it— ^loth clirab- 
ing-Boys in their childhood — had heard that the 
little fellow was found in his mother s house. In 
a small work, the ‘i Chimney- Sweepei s’ Ifriend,” 
got up in aid of the Society fur the Supersedence*^ 
of Climbing Boys, by some benevolent Quaker 
ladies and others (the Quakers having been 
among the warrant supporteis nf the suppression 
of clirpbers), and “arr^j^nged ’ (the word “edited” 
not being used) by J. Montgomery, the case of 
the little Montagu is nho mentioned, excepting in 
tvfo or three vague poetical allusions. 

The account given by Lamb (although pro- 
nounced apocryphal by some) appears to be the 


itore probable version ; and to the minds of many 
is shown to be concfiisively authentic, as 1 under- 
stand that, when Arundel Castle is shown to 
vii^jtors, the .bed in which the child was fogpd if 
pointed out ; nor is it likely that in such ^ place 
the story of tha ducal bed and the little climbing- 
boy vvauld*be invented. 

The following account was given by the wife 
of a respecUble*man (now a middle-aged womag,) 
and, she had often heard itVrora her nmther, wiio 
passed a long life in the rfeighbourbood of Mrs. 
Mont.«gu*s residttice'; — « 

“ Lady M. hkd a son of tender years, who was 
8uppj|sed to Have b»en i^olen for tlie sake of his 
clothes. Some time after, there was an occasion 
when ‘the s wee p< , were necessary at Montagu 
I House. A servant noticed one of the boys, being 
at first attracted by Ins superior manner, and her 
curiopity being excited fancied a resemblance in 
him to the lost thild She qiiestpned his master 
respecting him, who represented that he had found 
him crying and without a liome, and thereupon 
took him in, and brought him up to his trade. 
The boy was questioned apait from his m aster , as 
to the treatment he leceive^; his answers” ^ere 
favourable ; and the con&eqg,^‘nce was, a compensa- 
tion was given to the iiian, and the boy was re 
tamed. All doubt was removed as to his identity.” 

The annual feast at “ White Condick,” so 
agreeable to the black fraternity, was afterwards 
contiimtd in anotlier form, and was the origin 
of a well-known society among the master 
sweepers, which continued in existence till the 
abolition of the climbmg-hoys by Act of Parlia- 
ment The masters and tjje <jetter class of men 
paida certain sum yeaily, for the purpose of binding 
the children of the contiibutors to other trades. In 
order to increase the funds of this institution, as 
the dinner to the bojs at White Oofid^nt Hou>e 
was an established thing, the masters complied it, 
and the boys of every master who belonged to 
the society went m a sort of state to th^ u.sual 
place of entertainment every 1st of May, where 
they were regaled as formerly. Many persons 
were in tiie liabit of flocking on this day to 
White Conduit House to witness the festivities of 
the sweepers on this occasion, and usually contri- 
butlid something towards the society. As 
soon, however, as the Act passed, this also was 
discontmueif, find it is noW one of the legends 
connected with tlie class. 

Sweeping of the CuiMNErs of Steam-VesSels. 

The sweeping of the flues in the boilers of steam- 
boats, in the Port of Lpndon, and also of land 
boilbrs in manufactories, is alfogether a distinct 
process, as the machine cannot be used until such 
time as the parties who are engaged in this busi- 
ness travel a long way through the flue.s, and 
reach the lowb* part of the chimney or fanned 
where it communicates with the boilers and re- 
ceives the smoke m its passage to the upper air. 
The boilers m the large sea-going steamers are 
of curious construction} in some large steamers 
there are four separate boilers with three furnaces 
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in each, the flues ofieach bjjiler uniting in onl 
beneath the funnel ; immediately beyond the end 
of the furnace, which is marked by a little wall 
«con6tsucted of firebrick to prevent the coals acd 
fire from running off the firebars, there is a large 
open space tery high and wide, and which space 
after a month's steaming is generally filled up with 
soot, somewhat resembling a snojy drift collected 
i« a hollow, were it not for its colour an^ the 
fact that it is sometinfes in a state of ignition*; it 
is, at times, so deep, that a man sinks to his middle 
in it the nJbment he steps acrotii the firebridge. 
Above his head, and immediately ?»ver the end of 
the furnace^ he may pef(peive* an opening in€vhat 
otherwise would appear to be a solid mass of iron ; 
up to this opening, which reaeAibles a doorway, 
the sweeper must clamVipr the best way he can, 
and when he succeeds in this he finds himself in a 
narrow passage completely dark, but with so strong 
a current of airjrushing through it from the fur- 
naces beneath towards the funnel oveihead that it 
is with difficulty the wick lamp winch he carries 
in his hand can be kept burning. This passage, 
between the iron w^lls on either side, is lofty 
enough for a tall man to stand upright in, but 
does not seem at first •£ any great extent; as he 
goes on, however, to v\diat appears the end, he 
finds out his mistake, by^ coming to a shaip ‘turn 
which conducts him back again toward^ tlie open 
space in the centre of the boiler, but which is now 
hid from him by the hollow iron walls wfnch on 
every side sunound him, and within whicli the 
waters boil and seethe as the living flames issuing 
from the furnaces rush and roar throuuh these 
winding passages; \iigther sharp turn leads back 
to the front of the boileis, and so on ffir seven or 
eight turns, backwards and forwaids, like the 
windings m a maze, till at the lust turn a light 
suddenly A-Slaks upon him, and, looking up; be 
peiceiv^s the hollow tube of the funnel, black and 
ragged with the adhering soot, • 

Her^ then, the labour of the sweeper com- 
mences : he IS armed with a brush and shovel, and 
laying down his lamp in a space from which he 
has previously shovelled away the soot, which in 
many parts of the passage is knee deep, he 
brushes down the soot from llie sides and roof 
of the passage, which being done he shovels it 
before him into the next winding; this process he 
repeats till he reaches, by degree's?, Ihe opening 
where he ascended. Whenever the accumulation of 
soot is so great that it is likely to block up the 
passage in the progress of his work, he wades 
through and shovels as much as he thinks neces- 
sary out of the opening into the large space behind 
the furnaces, then resumes his work, brushing and 
shovelling by turns* till the flues are cleared ; when 
this is accomplished, he descends, and the fire 
bars being previously removed, he shovels the soot, 
now ail collected together, over the firebridge and 
into the ashpit of the furnace; otk^f persons stand 
ready in the stoke-hole armed with long iron rakes, 
with which they drag out the' soot from the ash- 
pits ; and others shovel it into sacks, which they 
*«ake fast to tackle secured to the upper deck, by 
which they ^* bowse*’ it up out of the engine-room, 


and gither discharge it ovcfboard or put it into boats 
preparatory to being taken ashore, in this man- 
ner immense quantity of soot is removed from 
the *Doilers of a large foreign-going steamer when 
^le gets into port, after a month or six weeks’ 
steaming, having humid in that time perhaps 700 
or 800 tons*of coal : this work js afways performed 
by the sinkers and coal-trimmers in the foreign 
ports, who seldom, if ever, get anything extra 
for it, although it is no uiicoifimon thing fpr some 
of themio be ill for a week after it. 

In the* port “of London, however, the sweeper 
comes into requisition, who, besides going through 
the process already described, brings his j#lcliine 
with him, and is thus enabled to cletyise the 
funnel, and to increase the ^ .antity of* soot. Some 
of the master sweepers, who have the cleansing of 
the steam-boats in the river, and the sweeping of 
boil<?r flues are obliged^to employ a good many men, 
and make a great dJi\ of money by their busi- 
ness. The use of ^nthra?ite coals, however, and 
some modern improvements, by which air at a 
ceitaiii tempeiatiii# IS admitted to certain parts of 
the fuinace, have in many instances greatly les- 
sened, if they have not altogether prevented, the 
accumulation of soot, by the pre\»!ntion of smoke; 
an^ It seems quite possible, ti’oiu the statements 
made by many eminent scientific and practical 
men who ivere examined before a select committee 
of the House of Commons, presided over by 
Mr. Mackuiinm, in 1843, that by liaving properly- 
constructed stoves, and a stifj^cient quantity cf 
pure air propeily admitted, not only less fuel might 
be burned, and j^iroduce a greater amount of heat, 
but Bi^ot would cease to accumulate, so that the 
necessity for sweepers would be no longer ft It, 
and theie would be no fear ol* fires from the igni- 
tion of soot in the flues of chiudieys; blacks and 
smoke, morebver, would take their departure toge- 
ther; and with the^p the celebri^ed London fog 
might also, in a great measure, disappear. 

The funnels of steamers are generally swept at 
from 8d. to Ij?. 6(L per funnel. The Chelsea 
steamers are swept by Mr. Allbrobk, of Chelsea; 
tlio Continental, Mr. Haw'se}, of Rosemary- 
lane ; and the Iri^ and Scot&k*.fc’iearner8, by Jdr. 
Tuff, who resides in the East London district. 

Of the Ramoneur” Company. 

The Patent Ramoneur Company demands, perhaps, 
a special notTce, It was formed between four and 
five years ago, anil has now four stations ; tme 
in Little Harcourt- street, Bryanstone square ; an- 
other in New-road, Sloane-f^jtreet ; a third in 
vharleS'place, Euston-^uare ; and the fourth in 
William-street, Poitland-town. 

*' This Company has been formed,” the pro- 
spectus ^stated, Si>r the purpose of cleansing 
ciiinmeys with the Patent^ Ramoneur Machine, 
and introducing various other improvements in 
the business of chimney sweeping. Chimneys ai« 
daily swept with this machine where others 
failed.” 

The Company charge the usual prices, «tnd all 
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the mea employed hafe been brought up as 
sweepers, 'fhe patent machine is thus ^de- 
scribed,— ' *% ' 

^'The Patent Eamoneur Machine consists of 
four brushes, forming a square head, which, Sy 
means of eiastip springs, contracts of expands, 
according to the s^iace it moves in ; the rodf 
attached to this head or brush are supplied at 
intervals with a universal spring-joint, capable of 
tuniing'even a nght angle, and the whole is sur- 
mounted with a double revolving ball, hainig also 
a univers^il springjoint, which leads the brush 
with ^tainty into*every corner, cleansing its 
route most perfectly.” 

The ifeconynendation held out to the public is, 
that the patented chiiltfcvy-machine svveeps cleaner 
than that in general use, and for the reasons 
assigned ; and that, being constructed with lyore 
and better springs, it is capable of ‘‘turning even j 
a right angle,” winch tlii' coiinuon machnie often 
leaves unswept. This was «ind is commonly I 
said of the difference between t,he cleansing of the 
chimney by a climbing-boy and that effected by 
the present mechanical appliances m general use 
— ^the boy was “ better round a corner.” 

The patent mSch^nes now woiked in London 
are Hfteen in number, and bfteen men are 
employed. Each man receives as a \v«*ekly wage, 
always in money, 14^., besides a suit 5f clothes 
yearly. The suit consists of a jacket, waistcoat, 
and trousers, of darii-coloured corduiby ; also a 
frock” or blouse,* to wear when at work, pud a 
cap ; the whole being worth from 35.s‘. to 40.?. 
This payment is about equivalent to that re- 
ceived weekly by the journeymen in the regular 
or honourable tradw; for although higher in 
nominal amount jjs a weekly remuneration, the 
Ramoneur operatives are not allowed any per- 
quisites whatever. The resident or manager at 
•each station is •also a working chimney-sweeper 
for the Company, and at the same r.ite as the 
others, his advantage being that he lives rent-free. 
At one station .which I visited, the rebident had 
two comfortable-looking up-stairs’-rooras (the 
stations being all m.8maIHti^.j), where he and 
his^wife lived ;^^ile the cellar,” which was 
indeed but the ground floor, although somewhat 
lower than the doorstep, was devoted to busineiss 
purposes, t4e soot being stored there. It was 
* boarded off into sepaiate compartments, one being 
at the tiihe quite full*^of soot. ‘All seemed as 
clean and orderly aS possible. The i/nt of those 
twq»roomfl, unfurnished, would not be less than 
4/>, or bs. a week, so .that the resident’s, payment 
'may be put at about bOL a year. The patent- 
machine operatives Iweep, on an average, the saine|.| 
number of chimneys each,* as a master chimney- 
sweeper’s men in a good way of business iR the 
ordinary* trade. 

^ * t t 

Of the Brisk and^Slaok Seasons, and the 
Casual Trade JSaom the Chimn£7- 
Sweepers. 

As among the rubbish-carters in the unskilled, 
and the tailors and shoemakers of the skilled 


trades, the sweepersf trade ^lao ' has its skckness 
and its briskness, and from the same cRuse^—'the 
difference in the seasons. The seasons affecting 
th^ sweepers’ trade are, however, the nc^rcU* 
seasons of the year, the recuri'ing summer abd 
wiflter, wh^e the seasons influencing the employ- 
ment of West-end tailors are the arbitrary seasons 
of fashion. • 

Th« chimney-sweepers’ h^ish season is in thi 
winfer, and especially at 'vhat may be in the 
respective householdji the periods of the resump- 
tion and disconUriuance of sitting-roorif fires. 

The sweepQiV seasons qf briskness alid slack- 
ness, •indeed, may be said then to be ruled by the 
thermometer, for the temperature causes the i|i- 
crease or dirainutibd bf the number of fires, and 
consequently, of the prbduction * of soot. The 
thermometncal period for fires appears to be from 
October to the following April, both inclusive 
(seven months), for during that' Season the tem- 
perature 18 below 50“*. I have seen it stated, and 
1 believe it is merely a statement of a fact, tliat 
at one time, and even now in some houses, it was 
customary enough for what* were called ^gfieat 
families ” to hii\e a fixed day (generally Michael- 
inas-day. Sept. 29) on whicB to commence fires in 
the sitting-rooms, and ai^bher stated day (often 
May-day, May 1) on which to discontinue them, 
no matter what might be the mean temperature, 
whether too warm for the enjoyment of a fire, or 
too cold comfortably to dispense with it. Some 
wealthy persons now, I am told — such as call 
themselves “ economists,” while their servants and 
dependants apply the epithet “^ean” — defer fires 
until the km^porature descends to 42*^^, or from 
November to March, both inclusive, a season of 
only five months. 

As this question of the range ^ the ther- 
mometer evidently influences the sealS'ons, and 
tlierefore, the casual labour of the sweepers, I will 
give the following interesting account of the 
changing temperature of the metropolis, indtith by 
month, the information being derived from the 
oViservations of 25 years (1805 to 1830), by 
Mr. Luke Howaid. The average temperature 
appears to be ; — ^ 


* Degrees. Degrees. 

January . . July . . 63T 

February . • . 38*9 August . . 57’X 

Maich . . 42‘0 September . 50T 

April . . 47’5 October . . 42’4 

May . . 54‘9 November. . 41*9 

June . . 59’6 December . . 38'3 


London, I may further state, is 2^ degrees 
war^ner than the country, especially in winter, 
owing to the shelter of buildings and the multi- 
plicity of the fill's in the houses and factories. In 
the summer the metropolis is about 1| degree 
hotter than tlq^ country, owing to want of ffee 
air in London, and to a cause little thought about 
- the reverberations from narrow streets. In 
spring and autumn, however, the temperature of 
both town and country is nearly equal; 

In London, moreover, the nights ate 11'^ 
degprees colder than the days ; in the Country they 
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are 15*4 degrees colder. Th* extreiftc> tttrtges of 
the temperature in tke da3it#iSki4he^ea()i^;,'are^ft'oin 
20^ to The * below 

Wo fti the nighi'titti'e, hitMi'et fjftfqiiently. ♦ 

Iti htfxdffn thfe hottwt^ iffonihs are 28 degrees 
warmer than thsfii coldelt ; the * temymtiire“of 
July, which is^the^ hottest month, being 63T ; 
nnd that of January, the^coldcwt. month, 35T 

The month in which there are^^the greatest 
number of extremes of heat and cold is January. 
In February and December there^ are (generally 
speaking) only two such extreme v*i,riations, and 
five in July; through •the other months, ^low- 
ev£r, the extremes are more diffused, and there are 
only two spiing aud two autftran months (April 
and June — September an^ November), which are 
not exposed to great differences of temperature. 

The mean temperature assumes a rate of in- 
crease in the different months, which may be 
represented by a curve nearly equal and parallel 
with one representing the progress of the sun in 
declination. 

F’Mr.frosts occur* when the thermometer is 
about 39“*, and the dense yellow fogs, so peculiar 
to London, are the md^t^lreqiieiit in the months of 
November, December, r/id January, whilst the 
temperature ranges below 40'^. 

The busy season in the chimney-sweepers’ trade 
commences at the beginning of November, and 
continues up to the month of May; during the 
remainder of the year the trade is “ slack 
When the slack season has set in nearly 100 men 
are thrown out of employment. These, ns well as 
many of the single nailtied masters, resyrt to other 
kinds of employment. Some turn costermongers, 
others tinkers, knife-grinders, &c., and others 
migrate to the country and get a job at hay- 
making^ cflP any other kind ol unskilled labour. 
Even d^ing the brisk season theie are upwards 
of 60 men out of employment ; some of these 
occasioaally contrive to get a machine of theiij 
own, and go about “ kuulling,”— gelling ii job 
where they can. 

Many of the master sweepers employ in the 
summer months only two journeymen, whereas 
they require three in the wiiitel^ months ; but tl^is, 

I' am informed, is not the general average, and that 
it will be more correct to compute the whole 
trade, in the proportion of two and a half to two. 
We may, then, calculate tlint one-fourth of the 
entire trade is displaced during the slack season. 

This, then, may be taken as tbe extent of casual 
labour, with all the sufferings it entails upon im- 
provident, and even upon careful workiug-ineu. 

A ytjuth casually employed as a sweeper ga\e 
the following account :■ — I jobs for the sweeps 
sometiihes, air, as I ’d job for anybody else, and if 
you have any herrands to go, and will send me, 

I ’ll be unkimraon thankful.* I haven’t no father 
and don’t remember one, and mJfhtr might do 
Well but for the ruin (gin). I calls it ^ ruin ’ out 
of spite. No, I don’t caj'c for it myself. I like 
beer ten to a farthing to it. ‘'She’s a ironer, 
®l''j sitiinning good one, but I don’t like to 
her., for she might yarn a hatful of 


browns — Ss. 6rl. a day ; lind when she has pulled 
tl^for a numth or more it’s stubbing is the 
dif!|rence.* Pd rather not bo asked more about 
that Her great fault against me is as I won’t 
Settle. I was one time put to a woman’s shoe- 
maker ns .worked a ware’u^. He was a 
i;^lation, and I was to go prentice if it suited. 
But I couldn’t stand his conhning ways, and 1 ’m 
sartain sure that he only waited me for some tin 
mother ^id she ’d spring if all was square. He 
was badipff, and we lived bad, but he always pre- 
tended he was going to be stunning bu^. So I 
hooked it. I ’d other placdk — a pot-bo,^ was 
one, but no go. Non-suited. 

“ VV’ell, I can keep myself now ,by ^fobbing, 
I(‘a8tway8 1 can partly, fOi"l have a crib in a 
corner of mother’s room, aud my rent ’s nothing, 
and ^wheii she ’s all right I'm all right, and she 
gets better as I growa bigger, I think. Well, I 
don’t kneav what I’dTikey^o be ; something like 
a lamp-lighter, I fihink. Well, I look out for 
sweep jobs among ^thers, and get them sometimes. 

I don’t know how often. Sometimes three morn- 
ings a week for one week ; then none for a month. 
Can any one live by jobbing that way for the 
sweeps'! No, sir, nor get a quarter of a living; 
bu4f It ’s a help. I know some very tidy sweeps 
now. I ’m sure I don’t know what they are in 
the way df trade. 0, yes, now you ask that, I 
think they’re masters. I’ve had 6d. and half-a- 
pint of beei* for a morning’s ^work, jobbing like. 

I carr^^ soot for them, and I ’m lent a sort 6f 
jacket, or a wrap about me, to keep it off my 
clothes — though a Jew wouldn’t sometimes look 
at ’em* and there ’s worser people nor sweeps, 
Sonietimos I ’ll get only 2ci. or Sd. a day for 
helping that way, a carrying sooj. I dor^t know’ 
nothing about weights or bushels, but I know I’ve 
found it heavy. 

“ The way, you 8<?e, sir, is this Sere : I meets a 
sweep as knows me by sight, and he says, ‘ Come 
along, Tom ’s not at work, and I want you. I 
have to go it harder, so you carry ^he soot to our 
place to save my time, and join me again at No. 
39.’ That’s jusiai!i>!e ticket of it. Well, no; I 
wouldn’t mind being a sweep myself with my 
own machine ; but I ’d rather be a lamp-lighter. 
How many help sweeps as I do** I can’t at all 
s.iy. No, I don’t know whether it 10, or 20, 
or 100, or 1000. I ’m no scholard, sir, that’s one 
thing. But it ’s very seldifni such as mt^’s wanted 
by them, l^can’t tell wh.it I ^et for jobbing for 
sweeps in a year. I can’t guess at it, but 'a 
not so much, I thiifk, as from other kinds of job- 
bing. Yes, sir, I haven’t no doubt that the t’others 
^s jobs for sweeps is in the saAie way as me, I 
think I may do as much as any* of ’em thal^ 
way, quite as much.” 

OkF tHE “LEEis” AMONa tSb ChIMUBT- 
SwKEPE]!te. • 

The Leeh are men who btv© not been 'brought 
up to the trade of chimney sweepimj, bui havb 
adopted it as a speculation, and are bo called from 
their entering ^reen, or ine^rfierieneed;^ into the 
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business. There are I find ns many as 200 feeks 
altogether atlaong the master chimney-sweepers of 
the metropolis. Of the ^^high masters”* the 
greater portion are leeks — ^no less than 92 out of 
106. I was informed that one of this class vVas 
formerly a solicitor, others iiad been ladies’ shoe- 
makers, and oihera master builders and brick- 
layers. Among the lower-class sweepers who 
have taken to this^ trade, there are dustmen, 
scavagers, bricklayers’ labourers, soldiery coster- 
mongers, tinkers, and various other yinfikilled 
labourers. , 

Thw leeks are rej^irded with considerable dis- 
like .b^he class of masters* who have been regu- 
larly brtmght up to the business, and served their 
apprenticeships as climbing-boys. These look upon 
the leeks as men who intrude upon, or interfere 
with, their natural and, as they account it, legal 
rights — declaring that only such as have tieen 
brought up to the business should be avowed to 
establish themselves in it as maf^ters. Tlie chitnney- 
BWeepers, as far as I can learn^ have never pos- 
sessed any guild, or any especial trade regulations, 
and this opinion of their rights being invaded by 
the leeks arises most probably from their know- 
ledge that during the climbing-boy system every 
lad so employed, unless the son of his employV*, 
was obliged to be apprenticed. 

This jealousy towards the leeks does f.ot at all 
affect the operative sweepers, as some of these leeks 
are good masters, an^, among them, perhaps, is to 
be found the majenty of the capitalists of the 
chimney-sweeping trade, paying the best wages, 
and finding their journeymen proper food and 
lodging. Into whatever district I travelled I 
heard the operative cH’mney-s weepers speak highly 
In favour of some of the leeks. 

Many^of the small masters, however, said “ it 
were a shame ” fof persons who had never known 
the horrors of climbing to con»3 into the trade and 
take the bread out of the mouths of those who 
had undergone the drudgery of the climbing 
system ; and there appears to be some little justice 
in their remarks. 

Since the introduction of cr-jehines into the 
chimney-sweeping "^ade the masters have in- 
creased considerably. In 1816 there were 200 
masters, and now there are 350. Before the ma- 
chines wer^ introduced, the high master sweepers 
, or “ great gentlemen,” as they were called, num- 
bered only about 20 ;t their present number is 
106. The lower-class and master-men sp^eepers, on 
the ^ther hand, were, under the cliinlnrig system, 
from 160 to 180 in number; bftt at present there 
are as many as 240 odd. The majority of these 
fresh hands are ** lesks,” not having been bred to^ 
the business. » 

Of the Infkrior Chimneysweepers — the 
“ KnullIsrs ” AND “ Qukrieus.” s ( 

« . < 

The majority of occupations in all civilized com- 
munities are divisible irfto two distinct classes, the 
employers and the employed. The employers are 
necessarily capitalists to a greater or less extent, 
providing generally the materials and implements 


necessary for the wqrk, as viell as the subsistence 
of the workmen, in the form of wages and ap- 
propriating the proceeds of the labour, while tlie 
eiijiployed are those " who, for the Sake o# the* 
present subsistence supplied to them, undertake to 
do* the requisite' work for the employer. In some 
few trades these two functions are found to be 
united in th.e,. sam* individuals. The class 
known as peasant proprie^rs among the cultt- 
vatms of tHe soil are at,, once the labourers 
and the owners of t^e land and stock. The cotr 
tiers, on the otij^’r hand, thouch rentifig the land 
of the propriejpr, are, so to speak, peasant farmers, 
tilling the land for therastlves rather than doing 
so at wages for some capitalist tenant. In handi- 
crafts and maniifabttires the same combination of 
functions is found to prevail. ‘In the clothing 
districts the domestic workers are generally their 
own masters, and so again in many other branches 
of production. These trading »' operatives are 
known by dilFerent names in different trades. In 
the shoe trade, for instance, they are called 
'' chamber-masters,” in the cabinet trade ” they 
are termed garret-masters, ’’.and in ‘^the cqajjers 
trade ” the name for them is small trading- 
masters.” Some style tl^effi ''master-m^n,” and 
others, single-handed m^isters.” In all occupa- 
tions, however, the master men nre found to be es- 
pecially injurious to the interests of the entire body 
of both capitalists and operatives, for, owing to the 
limited extent of their resources, they are obliged 
to find a market for their work, no matter at what 
the sacrifice, and hence by their excessive com- 
petitions they serve to lower the prices of the 
trade to a most unprecedented Extent. I hnve as 
yet met with no occupation in which the existence 
of a class of master-men has worked well for the in- 
terest of the trade, and I have found many which 
they have reduced, to a state of abjefit Wretched- 
ness. It is a peculiar circumstance in coiiftoction 
with the master-men that they abound only in 
those callings which require a small amc^iit of 
capital, and which, consequently, render it easy 
for tlie operative immediately on the least dis- 
agreement between him and his emploj'^er to pass 
from the condition of an operative into that of a 
tnujing workmen. When among the fancy cabinet- 
makers I had a statement from a gentleman, in 
Aldersgate-s^reet. who supplied the materials to 
these men, that*!! fancy cabinet-maker, the manufac- 
turer of writing-desks, tea-caddies, ladies' woik- 
boxes, &c., could begin, and did begin, business on 
less than 8^. %d. h youth had just then bought 
mateiials of him for 2s. 6d. to “ begin on a small 
desk,” stepping at once out of the trammels of 
apprenticeship into the chaiacter of a master-man. 
Nov? this facility to commence btisiness on , a man’s 
own account is far greater in the chimney-sweepers’ 
trade than even in the desk-makers,’ for the one 
needs no previous training, while the other does. 

Thus when father trades, skilled or unskilled, 
are depressed, when casual labour is with a muss 
of workpeople more general than constant labour, 
they naturally inquire if they “cannot do 
better at something else,” and often resort to such 
trades as the 'chimney-sweepers*. It is open to 
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all, skilled and unskilled ali^a. Distress, a de- 
sire of change, a vagabond spirit, a hope to better 
themselves,’* all tend to swell the ranks of the 
«ingl%handed master chimney-sweepers ; ev^jn 
tlu)Ugh these men, from' the casualties of tlie 
tmde in the way of '^seasons,” »&c., are often 
exposed to great privations. * 

There are in all 147 single-l^^nded masters, 
'Miho are thus distributed tliroughout the i^fetro- 
polis : — * • 

Southwark (17), tlhelsea (11), Marylebone, 
Shoreditchjiand ‘Whitechapel '(etJlh 9), Hackney, 
Stepney, and Lambeth (each 8), ^t, George’s-iii- 
the-Bast (7), Rotherhi^e \6), St! Giles’taand 
East London (each 5), Bethnal-green, Bermond- 
sey, Camberwell, and ClaphAfti (each 4), St. 
Pancras, Islington, WaWorth, and Greenwich 
(each 3), St. James’s (Westminster), Holborn, 
Clerkenwell, St. Luke’s, Poplar, Westminster, 
West London, City, Wandsworth, and Wool- 
wich (each 1) ; m all, J47. 

Thus we perceive, that the single-handed 
masters abound in the suburbs and poorer dis- 
tricts ;*and it is generally in those parts where 
the lower rate of wages is paid that tliese men 
are found to prevail. jJTheir existence appears to 
be at« once the cause and* the consequence of the 
depreciation of the labour. 

Of the single-handed masters there is a sub-class 
known by the name of “ knullers” or “queriers.” 

The hudlers were fonnerlj’-, it is probable, 
known as knellerjs. The Saxon word Cnyllau 
is to knell (to knull properly), or sound a hell, and 
the name ^‘knuller” accordingly implies the 
sounder of a bell, *wl^ch has been done, there 
can be no doubt, by the London chimnej'-svireepers 
as well as the dustmen, to announce their presence, 
and as still done in some country parts. One in- 
formant ha* liinown this to be the practice at th6 
town of^*Hungerford in Berkshire. The bell was 
in size between that of the imifHii-man and the 
dustman^ 

* The knuller is also styled a “ a name 

derived from his making inqulrits at the doors of 
fhe houses as to whether his services are required 
or are likely to be soon required, calling even 
where they know that a fegulari^sident chimney- 
sweeper is employed. The men go along calling 
“ sweep,” more especially in the suburbs, and if 
asked “^Are you Mr. So-and-So’s niAn*^” answer 
m the affirmative, and may then be called in to 
sweep the chimneys, or instructed to come in the 
morning. Thus they receive the full charge of an 
e8tablishe4 master, who, for the sake of his 
character and the continuance of his, custom, must 
do his work properly; while if ^uch work be 
done by the knuller, it will be hurriedly aifd 
therefore badly done, as all work is, in a general 
^ay, when done under false pretences. 

Some of the sharpest of these men, I am told, 
have been reared up as sweepers ; bftt it appears, 
although it is a matter difficult to ascertain with 
precision, the majority have been brought up to 
some generally unskilled calling, as scavagers, 
costermongers, tinkers, bricklayers’ labourers, 
•oldiers, ic. The knullers or queriers are almost 


all tQ be found among tjie lower class clnmney- 
8 weepers. There are, from the bests information 
to h% obtained, from 150 to 200 of them. Not only 
do they scheme for employment in the way I 
have deseribed, but some of them call at the 
houses of both rich and poor, boldly stating that 
they had b*een sent by Mr. w — * to sweep the 
flties. I»wa8 informed by several of the master 
sweepers, that many of the fires which happen in 
the metropolis are owing to* persons employing 
these “I^ullers,” “for,” say the* high masters, 
“they scamp the work, andleave^a quantity of 
soot lodged in the chimney, which, in the event 
of a large fire being kf?pt in the range or'^rate, 
ignites.” This opinion as to the fires dn the 
chimneys being caused by the scamped work of 
the knullers must be taken with some allowance. 
Tradesmen, whose established business is thus, as 
they Account it, usurped, are naturally angry with 
the iisurp^'s. 0 , 

There is another evil, so say the regular 
masters, resulting from the employment of the 
knullers — the lossef accruing to persons employ- 
ing them, as “ they take anything they can lay 
their hands upon.” 

This, also, is a charge easy to* make,* hut nol; 
easj* to refute, or even to sift. • One master chim- 
ney-sweeper told me that when chimneys are 
swept in rich men’s houses there is almost always 
some servant in attendance to watch the sweepers. 
If the riclf,,I am told, be watchful under these 
circumstances, the poor are rno*l'e* vigilant. 

The* distribution of the knullers or queriers 'is 
as follows : Southwark (17), Chelsea and St. 
Giles’ U1 each), Shoreditch and Whitechapel (10 
each), Xiambeth (9), MaryleJiOTie, Stepney and 
Walworth (8 each), St, George’s in the East and 
Woolwich (7 each), Islington afid Hackfiey (6 
each),. East London, Rotherhitho, and Greenwich 
(5 each), Paddington St. Pancras, •.East London, 
Retherhithe and Greenwich ^ each), Paddington, 
St. Pancras, Bethnal Green, Bermondsey, and 
Claphain (4 each), Westminster, St. Martin’s, 
Holborn, Si. Luke’s, We.st London* Poplar, and 
Camberwell (3 eacj|^: St. James’s (Westminster), 
Clerkenwell, City of London, and Wandsworth 
[2 each), Kensington (1) ; in all, 183. 

Like the single-handed men the knullers abound 
in the suburbs. I endeavoured to find ^ knuller 
who had been a skilled labourer, and was referred 
to one who, I was told, bad been a ^vorking 
plumber, and^a “good hand at spouts.” I found 
him a doggeuly ignorant man ; he saw no good, 
he said, in books or* newspapers, and “ wouldrTt 
say nothing to me, as I ’d told him it would be 
|||inted. He wasn’t a going io, make a holy- 
sfiow [so i understood him] of hu-self" 

Another knuller (to whom I was referred by a 
master who occasionally employed him as a jour- 
ne3’'raan) gave me thf following; account. He was 
“doin^ just middling” when^ saw him, be ijiid, 
but his look was that of a man who had known 
privations, and the soot actifally seemed to bring 
out his wrinkles more fully, although he told me be* 
was only between 40 and 60 years old ; he be- 
lieved he was not 46. 
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I was hard brough^ up, sir,” he said ; ** ay, 
them as ’ll i«ad your book — I mean them readers 
as is well to do«— -cannot fancy how hard. Msther 
was a widow ; father was nobody knew wl^ere ; 
abd, poor woman, she was sometimes distraotcyd 
that a daughter she had bi^fore her marriage, went 
all wrong. Site w^is a washerwomarf, and slaved 
herself to death. She died in the hoise [work- 
house] in Birmingham. I can read and write a 
little. J[ was sent to* a charity school, and when I 
was big enou^i I was put ’prentice ij a gun- 
smith at Birmingham. I ’m master of the ousiness 
generall}^ butmy p^rticler part is a gun lock-filer. 
No, HfJ I can’t say as ever* I liked it ; nothing but 
file file, all day. I used to wish I was like the 
free bits o* boys that used to beg steel filings 
of me for their fifth of November fireworks. I 
never could bear confinement. It's made me 
look older than I ought, I know, but what can <f poor 
man do 1 No, I never carel] much about drinking. 
I worked in an iron-foundry when I was out ot 
my time. 1 had a relation that was foieman 
there. Perhaps it might be that, among all the 
dust and heat and smoke and stuff, that made me 
a sweep at last, for I was then almost or quite as 
black as « sweefi . 

** Then I come ^p to London ; ay, that must 
be more nor 20 years back. 0, I came up to 
better myself, but I couldn’t get worlq either at 
the gun-makers — and I fancy the London masters 
don’t like Birmingham hands — nor /iv the iron- 
foundries, and tlje ^iron-foundries is nothing in 
London to what they is in Staffordshire and 
Warwickshire ; nothing at all, they may say what 
they like. Well, sir, I soon got very b^d off. 
My togs was hardly to call togs. One night — and 
it was a coldish niglit, too — I slept in the park, 
and was all 8tiff*and shivery next morning. As 
I was “wandering about near the park, I walked 
up a street negji the Abbey-^Kuig-street, I think 
it is — and there waa a picture outside a public- 
house, and a writing of men wanted for the East 
India Company’s Service. I went there again 
in the evening, and there was soldiers smoking 
and drinking up and down, q^d I ’listed at once. 
I was to have my^full bounty when I got to the 
dep6t — Southampton I think they called it. Some- 
how I began to rue what I ’d done. Well, I 
hardly can tell you why. 0, no ; I don’t say I 
was ^dly used ; not at all. But I had heard of 
snakes and things in the parts 1 was going to, and 
I gently hooked if. I was a navvy^on different 
rails after that, but I never was strdfig enough for 
thit there work, and at last* I couldn’t get any 
more work to do. I came back to London ; well, 
sir, I can’t say, as ^ou ask, why I came to LondoB 
’stead of Birmingham. I seemed to go natuita 
like. L could get nothing to do, and Lord ! what 
I suffered 1 I once fell down in the Cut from 
hunger, and I was lifted into<vWatchorn’|, and he 
said ,to his men, * (Jive the poor fellow a^iittle 
drop of brandy, and after that a biscuit ; the best 
things he can have.’ Me' saved my life, sir. The 
people at the bar — they see’d it was no hnmbug — 
gathered for me. A penny ft-pioce from 
some of Meudslay’s men, and a halfpenny from a 


jfent that, hadn't othej change, and a poor 
woman as 1 was going away slipt a couple of 
trotters^into my hand. 

I slept at a lodging-house, then, in Bali^in’s" 
gardens when I had money, and one day in (ifray’s 
in«i-Iane I picked up an old ^ent that fell in the 
middle of' the street, and might hove been run 
over. After he ’d felt in all his pockets, and 
foun^ be was'all right, he gave me 5s. I knew«a 
sweep, for I sometimes sle^ in the same house, in 
King-street, Drury -lane ; and he was sick, and 
was going to tht big house. And heetold me all 
about his lnach^nes, that ’s six or seven years back, 
android if T'd pay*2.s\ down, and 2s. 6d. a 
week, if I couldn’t pay more, I might have his 
machine for 205.* tl took it at 175. oc^., and paid 
him eveiy farthing. Iliiiit jiist*kept him out of 
the house, but he died soon after 

“.Yes, I ’ve been a sweep ever since. I ’vehad 
to shift as well as I could I don’t know that I 
I ’m what you call a Niilb r, or a Querier. Well, 
if I ’m asked if I ’ni anybody’s man, I don’t like 
to say *no,‘ and I don't like to say ‘yes j’ so I 
says nothing if I can help it. Yes, I ^11 at 
houses to ask if anything ’s wanted. I ’ve got a 
job that way sometimes, clf they took me for 
anybody’s man, I can’t help that. I lodge 'with 
another sweep which is better off nor I am, and 
pay him 25, 9d. a week for a little stair-head 
place with a bed in it. I think I clear 75. a 
week, bne week with another, but that ’s the out- 
side. I ne\er go to church or chapel. I’ve 
never got into the way of it. Besides, I wouldn’t 
be let in, 1 e’pose, in my togs. I ’ve only myself. 
I can't sav I much like^wlfat I’m doing, but 
what can a poor man do 1 ” 

Op the Fires op London. 

^ t. 

Connected with the subject of chimney sweeping 
is one which attracts far less of the attention of 
the legislature and the public than its im|mrtance 
would seem to demand : I mean the fires in the* 
metropolis, with their long train of calamities, 
such as the loss of life and of property. These? 
calamities, too, especially as regards the loss of 
property, are almost all endured by the poor, 
th^ destruction of whose furniture is often the 
► destruction of their whole property, as insurances 
are rarely Afflicted by them ; while the wealthier 
classes, in the case of fires, are not exposed to the 
evils of houselessness,, and may be actually 
gainers by the conflagration, through the sum for 
which the property was insured. 

“ The daily yccurrence of fires in the metro- 
polis,” say the*' Board of Health, “their extent, 
th« number of persons who Jierisb by them, the 
enormous loss of property they occasion, the pre- 
valence of incendiarism, the apparent apathy with 
which such calamities are regarded, and the 
rapidity withHvhich they are forgotten, will here- 
after be referred to as evidence (if a very low 
social condition and defective administrative organi- 
zation. These fires, it was shown nearly a cen- 
tury ago, when the subject of insurance was de- 
bated in Parliament, were freauently caused from 
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•not having chimneys swept in proper time.” I 
am informed thatj|a chkryiey may be on for 
many days, unknown to the inmates of the house, 
and finally break out in the body of the building 
bj** its getting into contact with some bejm or 
wood-work. The recent burning of LirneTiouso 
Church was occasioned by the soot collecJed in 
the flue taking fire, and becoming red hot, when 
it ignited the wood- work in flue/ 

or pipe, was of iro]j. * % 

From a return, made by Mr. Braidvfood of 
the houses and properties destroyed in the metro- 
polis in1;he three years endin§^iu 1849 inclusne, 
It appears that the total numbec tvils 111! : of 
contents destroyed (vt'hich, being generally insured 
separately, should be kept distinct) there were 
1013. The subjoined tabid ’gives the particulars 
as to the projflirtion injured and iinitihured : — 



Insured. 

'Uninsured. 

Total. 

• pi 

Houses . 

914 * 

' 197 

nil 

Contents 

609 

404 

1013 


1523 

601 

2124 


The proportion per ce*t. of the uninsured to 
the iifbured, would be— 


1 

“r'l 

Insured. 

Uninsiired. 

Total. 

• r 

i Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 


Houses . 

.'nil; 

82 3 • 

n-7 

100 

Contents 

.aojsj 

60-1 




I 2 I 2 I 

71*7 

.28-2 

100 


The following table gives the total number of 
dres 111 the metropolis during a series of years : 


ABSTRACT OF CAUSES OF FIRE IN THE ME1^{.OPOLIS,^’R(Ai 1833 to 1849, inclusive. 

(k>M}*ILEl> UY W. BAUnKLEY. 


urn io;r» lino ia37 is'jo lavi ia4o iy4i'in4J'i}nn ift4n«4:. i»4(i 


lf)47 


104!) Total. Average 


Accidents of va- 
rious kinds, for 
the most part un- 
avoidable . . . 

a.‘? 

•^0 

14 

13 

17 

1 

! 

j 3(> 

1 

1 

: 2() 

1 

» 

2h 

44 

! 19 

11 

17 

29 

» 

20 

« 

19 

13 

452 

i 27 

Apparel ignited 
on the person . . 




7 

7 

1 ^ 

i 3 

12 

1 5 

9 

r. 

4 

3 

.3 

3 

1 

2 

69 

' 4 

Candles, v.'iiious 
accidents with . 


14C 

HO 

157 

125 

ij^2 

123 

Id!) 

134 

1 

^109 

1 19 1 27 

205 

165 

22!) 

' 2.37 

•:o. 

2.37 

241 

2376 

169 

Carelessness, pal- 
pable instances of 

till 


1!) 

la 


1" 

' 14 

1 

1 24 

! yr 

15 

14 

1.5 

23 

24 

309 

13 

Children playing 
with fire or can- 
dles 

» . . 



t; 

1 ^ 

1 la 

1 12 

1 21 

13 

13 

1 

20 

23 

1 

i 19 

0 - 

16 

19 

15 

233 

14 

Drunkenness . . 


2 

3 


! 2 

; 4 

1 (> 

5 

' 5 

» II 

0 

9 

i 7 

9 

5 

3 

7 

1 34 

1 

Kire-heat, appli- 
cation of, to va- 
.rious hazardous 
manufacturing 
])roees»|h .♦^. .... . 

Fire-‘;|)arks 

.'11 

. 24 

3!) 

34 

1 

1 

' 

22 

1 

! 

! 40 

1 26 

29 

! bl 

36 

14 

21 

22 

25 

16 

22 

23 

440 

1 

' 

26 




7 

10 

■ 12 

' 9 

17 

1 b) 

2.) 

17 

27 

24 

32 

65 

lio 

40 

.'j.59 

21 

Fire-works . ... 



3 


ft 

3 

' j> 

1 

I 4 

7 

5 

.1 

^0 

9 

6 


a 

70 

4 

Fires kindled on 
hearths and other 
improper places . 

I'lues, foul, defec- 
tive, &c 



9 

,, 

5 

15 

’ a 

7 


9 

9 

a 

12 

7 

3 

4 

.4 

120 

7 

71 


6!) 

•72 

53 

53 

53 

0!) 

3.3 

.90 

10,5 


73 

36 

70 


73 

1273 

75 

Fumigation, in- 
cautious 

3 



2 

j 1 

5 

3 


2_ 

1 

w 

3 

4 

4 

4 

2 

49 

3 

Furnaces, kilns, 
&o., defective or 
over-heated .... 


11 

a 

2 

9 

12 

1.5 

' Ji) 

; 15 

1 

12 

2.3 

19 

1 

17 ; 

29 

23 

14 1 

16 

21 

263 

16 

Cas 

ilO 

25 

3!) 

3f{ 

31 

i 42 

1 72 

1 43 

! 40 

52 

40 

33 

.54 

53 

63 

65 

57 

730 

46 

Gunpowder . . . . 

3 

3 


1 

3 

1 

0 

‘. . 



I 


1 


- 



22 1 


Hearths, tlefec- 
uve, &'c 






1 

i “ 


! 

.3 

- 

2 ' 


4 

3 

4 

3 

24 I 

4i 

Hot cinders pul 
away 









i 

.3 


7 

10 

« 

a 

U 

5 

1 « 

11 

56 

.3 

Lamps 




2 

3 


'4 

3 

’ 5 

2 

*1 

0 

, 11 

7 

2 

.3 

17 

76 1 

5 

Lime, slaking of . 


3 

4 

y 


1 4 


2 


4 

i* 

3 , 

9 

7 


6 

^ 1 

61,; 

4 

Linen, drying, air- 
ing, &c 



22 


40 

32 

20 

2.5 

' 27 

41 

33 

45 

30 

.39 

.34 

36 

1 

40 1 

,50!) ! 

.30 

Lucifei -matches. . 





a 

0 

17 

10 

13 

17 

14 

19 

12 

14 

9 

2,C 

12 

1.33 1 

11 

Ovens , 

► b 



0 

3 

11 

^4 

b| 

13 

l.t 

10 

10 

a 

}{ 

9 

2 

2 

117 ^ 

7 

Heading, work- 
ing, or smoking 
mbed 


3 




1 

2 


1 5 


3 



3 

1 

1 

1 

22 

H 

Shavings, loo.se. 
Ignited 


6 

9 

13 

a 

i U 

a 

27 1 

35 


31 

18 

,2.5 

3.5 

37 

«7 

21 

339 1 

20 

Spontaneous com- 
bustion 

7 

2 

5 

r 

4 

1 

5 

13 

11 

‘ 22 

20 

23 

34 

19 

13 ' 

•15 

7 

19 

213 t 

13 

Stoves, defective, 
over-heated, &c. 
Tobacco smoking 

la 

20 

11 

2a 

36 

31 

24 

48 

.54 

32 

.53 

44 

51 

431 

37 

43 

43 

626 1 

37 


6 

4 

1 

3 

4 

11 

9 

22 

17 

14 

21 

1!) 

29 

18 

37 

24 

239 1 


Suspicious 





7 

a 

« 

11 

7 

!) 

16 

7 

9 

7 

17 

H 

10 

JS5 1 

• 7 

Wilful 

*3 

’9 

h 

’a 


6 

7 

<i 

13 

19 

21 

11 

14 

19 

17 

2.5 

19 

211 

! 12 

Unknown 

125 

114 

91 

90 

57 

45 

«7 

39 ! 

23 

32 

60 

74 

32 

39 

72 

33 

76 

Toao 

63 
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Here, t}ien, we perceive that there are, upon an the number had gradually progressed t<t 

average 0 / 17 years, no lesstthan 770 ** fires’^ ptr 838, or 28 in every IQ, 000 hdases. 
annum, that is fc say, 29 houses in every 10,000 We have here, however, to deal more particn* 
are discovered to he on fire every year ; and abot^ larly with the causes of these fires, of which the 
one*fourth of these are uninsured. In the year following table gives the result of many ^'earsWa- * 
1833 the total number of fires was only 458, or* iuable experience : — 

20 in pvery 10,0(10 inhabited houses, whilst, in * ^ * » 


TABULAR EPITOME OF METROPdllTAN FIRES,,, .FROM 1833 to 1849. 
W. Baddeley, 29, Alfred ^jreet, Islington, c 



1833! 1834 

isa") 

1836|ia37 

1838 


184oj 1841 |l 842! 1H43| 1844 

184'A84o[ 1847 1848 

I849IT0I0I. Average 

atlghlly (Imaged 
SenouaJy oRnaged 

292 

.'till 

315 

397 

3.57 

383 

402 

451 

438! 

521 

48# 502 

431' 

576 

536 

509 

582 

6, .574 

470 

135 

IK) 

125 

•134 

122 

152 

165 

204 

234 1 

224 

1231 

237 

244' 

2^1 

27^^ 

269 

228 

2,956 

211 

Totally destroyed 
Total No. Of Firef 

31 

28 

31 

33! 

22 

33 

17 

26 

24' 

24 

2<1 

23 

32 

20 

27^ 

27 

28 

365 

26 

45H 

482 

471 

564 

501 

568 

584 

6H1 

696 

7<^9 

749 

762 

707. 

834 

836 

805 

838 

9,894 

770 

False Alarms 

59 

63 

66 

66, 

89 

80 

70 

84' 

‘"i 

61 

7.9 

70 

81 

H9 

88 

120 

76 

1,150 

82 

Alarms ftrom 

i 






1 


1 


c 


fio 



Chimneyson Fire 

75 

106 

106! 

126 

127 

1 107 

101 

98 1 

92 

82 

83 

94 

87' 

69 

6g' 

86 

1.307 

94 

Total No. of Calls 

592, 

65J 

643 

756 

717 

755 

755 

1^03 

M5 

912 

91 1 

!f2(l 

8/5 

022 

090 

Oil 

1003, 12, .351 

882 

Insuran. on Build- 




1 




1 






1 





ing and Contents 

1 



c;69^ 

173 

161 

16.9 

237; 

343 

321 

276 

313 

.313 

.302 

2G3 

310 

3§«, 

3,718 

266 

Insurances on 

' 1 


i 






1 





1 




Building only . . 




7^! 

47 

m 

58 

92' 

149 

II61 

I24I 

138 

107 

137 

125 

120 

163! 

1,508 

100 

Insurances on 

. ] 






1 


II2I 



1 

1 

1 





Contents only. 




104^’ 

' 76 

128 

115 

104 

.52' 


107^ 

94 j 

73 

125* 

157 

134 

72 

1,453 

104 

Uninsured 




218 

205 

22(» 

242 

248 

152 

220 i 

242 


214 

27o;_ 

291 i 

241 

235 

3.215 

230 


Thus we perceive that, out of an average of Here, then, j|ne find that while the greatest pro- 
665 fires per anniMi, the infonnation being de- portion of fires are caused by^aefidents with candles, 
rived from 17 years’ •’experience, the following, about one-ninth of the firea above mentioned arise 
were the number of fires produced by different fiom foul fines, or 75 out of 665, a circumstance 
causes : — Average which teaches us the usefulness of the class of la- 

No. of bourers of whom we have been lately treating. 

Annurrf.'^ It woiAd seem that a much larger proportion of 
Candles, various act:idents with . . 169^' the fires are wilfully produced than appear in the 

Flues, foul, defective, &c. . . .75* above table. 

Unknown . . ... 63 The Board of Health, in speaking of incen- 

Gas . . . . . .46* diarism in connection with inpumnee, report : — ' 

Stoves over-heated .♦ . . .37 Tminines connected with measures for the im- 

Linen, drying, airjng, &c. . . .30 provement of the population have developed the 

Accidents of various kinds, for the most operation of insurances, in engendering crimes 

part unavoidable . . • .27 a*^d calamities ; negatively, by weakelftn^ natural 

Fire beat, applitation of, to vjTrious ha- responsibilities and motives to care an^^ fore- 

zardous manufacturing processes . . 26 thought ; positively, by temptations held out to 

Fire sparks . . . . .21 the commission of crime in the facility with*vhich | 

Shavings, loose, .ignited . . .20 insurance money ia usually obtainable. 

Carelessness, palpable instances of . 18 The i'^ease in the number of fires 

Furnaces, kilns, &c,, defective b*. over- in the metropolis, whilst our advance in the arts 

heated' . . . . . .16 gives medns for their diminution, is ascribable 

Children playing with fire or caudles . 14 maiiVy to the opera!ion of these two causes, and 

Tobacco smoking . , . .14 to the division and weakening of administrative 

Spontaneous combustion . . .13 tiuthority. Srepn information on which we can 

‘ Wilful ...... 12 rely, we feel assured that the crime of incen- 

Lucifer-matches . ^ . . .11 diarism for the sake of insurance money exists to 

Ovens , . * . . . 7 n far greater extent than the public are aware of.” 

Fir^, kindled on hearths aijd other Mr. Braidwood has expressed his opinion that 

improper places 7 only one-half of property in the metropolis is 

Suspicious ..... 7 insured, not as fllmumbers of property, but ^as to 

Lamps . . ' * . . . .5 ^ value^ ; but the proportion of insured and unin- 

Drunkenness 5 sured houses could not be ascertained. 

Lime, slaking of . . . .4 Mr. Baddeley, the inspector to the Society for 

Apparel, ignitedcon the pcrso.n, . . 4 the Protection of Life from Fire, who had given 

Fireworks . . . . . *4 •' attention to the,subject for the last 80 years, gave 

Hot cinders put away ... 3 the Board the following account of the increase of 

Incautious, fumigation ® . . .8 : — 

Reading, working, or smoking in bed . 1’33 

Hearths defective .... 1’25 

¥65 
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.Fires per 
•llnnum (rf 

Houses and 

Properties. 

■ 

Proportion 
Of which per Otnt. 

were of Insured 
Totally Houses and 
Uninsured. Properties 
Burnt. 

In the first seven 


years there were 

f • 

0 

on an average . 623 

215 65T5 . 

In the second 


seven years . . • 790 

• 

244 %C9-3 

» 


During this period there haqr been a great in- 
crease in the number of ^iwellings, but^this has 
been chiefly in subur&an places, where fires rarely 
occur. ^ , 

The frequency' of, fires,” it is further stated, 
'‘led Mr. Payne, the coroner of the City of 
London, to revive the exercise of the coroner's 
function of inquiring into the causes of fires ; 
most usefully. Out of 68 inquests held by him 
(in the City of London and the borough of 
Southwark, which comprise only one-eighteenth 
of the houses of the metropolis) since 1845, it 
appears that, 8 were proved to be wilful; 27 
apparently accider^ar; and 23 from causes un- 
known, including suspicious causes. The propor- 
tion of ascertained wjPlful fires was, therefore, 23 
per cent. ; which gives strong confirmation to the 
indications presented by the statistical returns as 
to the excess of insured property burni^ above un- 

The at once mean and reckless criminality of 
arson, by which a man exposes his neighbours to 
the risk of a dfeajjful death, which he himself 
takes measures to avoid, has long, ‘and on many 
occasions, gone unpunished in London. The 
insurance companies, when a demand is made upon 
them fc» i^loss through fire, institute an inquiry, 
carried on quietly by their own people. The 
claimant is informed, if sufficient reasons for such 
a Bte 5 > appear, that from suspicious circumstances, 
which had come to the knowledge of the com- 
pany, the demand would not be complied with, 
and tlAt the company would resist any action for 
the recovery of the money. The criminal becomes 
alarmed, he is afraid of confinittmg himsey, and 
BO the matter drops, and the insurance companies, 
not being required to pay the indemnification, are 
aatisfied to save ^leir money, ancl let the incen- 
diarism remain unnoticed or unpunished. Mr. 
Payne, the coroner, has on some occasions strongly 
commented on this practice as one which showed 
the want of a public prosecutor. 

A few words, as regards the means of extin^ 
lion and help at fires. 

Upwards of two years ago the Commissioners 
of Police instructed their oflficers to note the time 
which elapsed between the earhest alarm of fire 
and the arrival of the first engine. Seventeen 
fires were noted, and the average duration of time 
before the fire-brigade or any parochial or local 
fire-cnginOf reached the spot, was 36 minutes. 
Two or three of these fires were in the suburbs ; so 


that in this crowded city, so densely packed with 
houses and people, fifteen fires raged unchecked 
for more than half-anshour. 

There are in the metropolis, ijnt including the 
jbore distant suburbs, 160 public fire stations, 
with engines provided under the management of 
‘the parochial authorities. The fire-brigade has 
but seventeen statlbns on lap^, and two on the 
river, which are, indeed/ floating engines, one 
being usually moored near Southwark-bridge, the 
other having no stated plgce, being changed in its 
locally, as may be considered^ best. In the course 
of ^hfee years, the term of the official inquiry, 
the engines of the fire-brigade reiyched on the 
average the place where ^ fire was raj^g 
Jive times as the* earliest means of assistance, 
when the parochial engines did t^e »dme only in 
the proportion of two to the thirty-five. 

Mr. Draidwood, the director of the fire-brigade, 
p/ated, when questioned on the subject with a view 
j to a report to be Iwd before Parliament, that “ the 
average time of airengtne turning out with horses 
was from three to seven minutes.” The engines 
are driven at the rate of ten miles an hour along 
the streets, which, in the old coaching days, was 
considered the “ best royal mail pace.” Indeed, 
there have been frequent ^complaints of the 
yapidity with which tlio i'lre-engines are driven, 
‘and if the drivers were not skilful and alert, it 
W'ould^rcally amount to recklessness. 

“ Information of the breaking out of a fire,” it 
is stated in the report, “ will be conveyed to the 
station of the brigade nt» the rate of about five 
miles an hour: thus in the case of the occurrence of 
a fire within a mile of the station, the intelligence 
ma^' be conveyed to the station in about twelve 
minutes ; the borios will be put to, and the 
engine got out into tHo street in about five 
minutes on the average ; it ♦raverees the mile in 
about six minutes ; and the water has to be got 
into the engine., which will •occupy about five 
minutes, making, under the most favourable cir- 
curastiinces for such a distance, 28 minutes, or for 
a half-mile distance, an average of not less than 
20 minutes.” * 

The averaep distance of the occurring fires 
from a brigade station were, however, during a 
period of three years, terminating in 1850, up- 
wards of a mile. One was five miles, several 
four miles, more were two miles, and a mile and 
a half, while the most destructive ^res were at an 
average distance of a# mile and three quarters. 
Thus it .was impossible for a fire-brigade to gne 
assistance as soon as assistance was needed, and, 
under other cirtfum stances, might have b^en ren- 
dered. And all this damage may and does very 
often result from what seoms so trifling a neglect 
as the non-sweeping of a chimney. 

Mr. W. Baddeley, an engineer, and a high 
authority on this subject, has stated that be had 
a^te^cd fires fur 30 years in London, and that, of 
838 fires which took place in 1849, tjwo-thirds 
might have been easily extinguished bad there 
been an immediate application of Water; In some 
places, be said, delay originated from the •turn- 
cocks being at wide intervals, and some of the 
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companies objecting to let any but their own 
servants have the command of the main-cocks. 

The Board of Health hif^re recommended thfe 
formation of a series of street-water plugs withip 
short distances of each other, the water to be cory 
Btantly on at high pressure night and day, and the 
whole to be under the charge of a trained body 
of men such as compose the piesent fire*brigacle, 
provided at appointed stations with every nei^'ssary 
appliance in the uay of hose, pipes, ladders, kc. 
'^The hose sliould he ’within the reiich,” it is 
urged in the repost, fixed, and apjilied |*n ai 
average of not more than iiie minutes froili*the 
time of the alarm 'being given ; that is to say, in 
thaiwwie-fourth of the tim<i within whicli lire- 
engines arg brought to bear under existing at- 
rangenients, and with a still greater proportionate 
djiiiiiiution of 1 isles and seiious accidents ” 

Nor 16 this mode of extinginshing hies a riieit* 
experiment. It is successfully piactised m some 
of the American ci-ties, Pliila^elphia among the 
number, and in some of (fur own nuiiuifacturing 
towns. Mr. Emmott, the enginl'H‘r and manager 
of the Oldliam Water- works, htf!? (h'.scnbed the 
practice in that town on the occurrence of fires •- 
In five cases out of six, tl'e ho.se is pushed 
into a \\ ater-plug, tnnd the \.ater thiown u]>on a 
building on lire, for tli(*’;i\eiag(' pleasure of \vate» 
in this town ih 14G fei't ; by this iiu'anb our Hies 
are gen ei ally extinguished evi'ii befine tluilieaiy 
engine arrives at the spot Tlie hose is much 
preferred to the engine, on account of sjK'cd 
with wliieh it is appUciT, and the re.idiness \Mth 
which it is Used, for one man enu manage a hfis^ 
and throw as much water on the budding on iiit 
as an engine woiked by many men. f)n ^his 
acenunt we ^ely laiely pideed use the engine.s, as 
they possess no advantage wJiaknei ovei the 
hose.” * 

When the city of Hamburgh w'as rebuilt twm 
or three years baclf, after its il(«.ki ucnon liy file 
it was lelmilt clnelly under the diiection of Mr 
W. Liiidley, the engii cer, and, as far us Mr, 
Lindley could accopiplish, iji saiiitaiy })rinci}>h'.«, 
such as the abolition of cesspools. The ariange- 
meiit-s for the surface cleansing of ^♦lie stii^eti, by 
means of the hose and ]et and the water-jdiigs, 
are made a\ailablc' for the extinction of files, and 
with the foUoAving lesults, as cominuincated by 
Mr. Lindley '-m- 

• “Ha\e there been tires in buddings in Ilain- 
biirgh in the* portion of the town rebuilt'' — Yes, 
repeatedly. They hjfve all, lio\\ecer,^^j(‘en put 
out at^nce. If they had laid to wait ilie ii.sual 
time for engines and water, say 20 minutes or 
half an hour, these might all hav(i led to exten- 
sive conflagrations. * 

What has been the effect on insurance'^-- 
The effect of the rapid extinction of fires ha.s 
bronglit to light to the citizens of Ilambuigh, the 
fact that the greater proportion Sf their firts ire 
the worl of incendiane^, for the sake of the in- 
surance money. A person is absent ; smoke is 
eeoiijto exude; the alarm of fire is given, and the 
dcor is forced open, the jet applied, and the fire 
extinguished irameiiiately. Case after case has 


occurred, where, upon the fire being extinguished;^ 
the«arrangement8 for the spread of the fire are 
found and made manifest. Several of this class 
of incendiaries for the insurance money are now 
in prison. The saving of money alone, by the 
,| jirevoJition of fires, would be worth the whole Ex- 
pense of the like arrangement in London, where 
it IS ‘W ell knofcwii tfiat similar prastiefifi prevail ox- 
•tensiveU’.” 

Tlie following •statement was given by Mr. 
Quick, .Ai engineer, on this subject ; — 

‘^Aftiu- the destruction of the terminus of the 
j South Western lia^^wa*/ by fire, I" recommended 
j them to lniv(- a 9vnch mam, with 3-incTi outlets 
j leading//) six sttuid-pijws, with joining screws for 
I lu)S(‘-])]pe.s to be attached, and tliat they should 
I cany a H-mcli pipe, (if the same description up 
I into each floor, so that a lyiso might be attached 
I in any looin wheie the fire commenced. 

‘‘.In how many minutes may tin* hose be 
attached'^ — There is only the tini^ of attaching 
' tliu hose, which need be nothing like a minute. 

I 1 liave indeed K'commended that a short length 
j of hose with a short nozzle or branch sliould be 
! Kept attaclied to tile cock, so that the cock has 
' t-uiy to l)<‘ turned, which is done in an instant.' 

“ It aj.pcais tint llie-engnu^ re(]uire 26 men to 
' W(-ik cacli engine of two 7 inch barrels, to pro- 
i duu' a jot o( al)out ,60 f-'cl high. The arrange- 
ment (Mineti out, at 'your recommendation, w-ith 
' MX lets, iM <‘'iiii\a!eiit to keejung six sucli engines, 

; and the pf.wnr of 156 men, lu K'adiness to act at 
; all tinu'.s, night .uid day, at about a minutes 
notic(‘, i(»r the extimtion of files It will give a 
jiower nuae than eipud to that number of men; 
lor lii(' ]ets gixeii oil from a ‘/,0-fticli main will be 
iiiucli more legulai and juiw^erful, and Avill delivcu* 
j iiK'ie w.iter than could be delucred by any 
I engiiK^ Tli(‘ jelb at that place would be 70 feet 
liigli.” • 

Tlu' svstem of loof-cisterns, which w'as iffc one 
time })opular as a means of extinction, has been 
louiid, It appears, on account of their leakage and 
diffusion of damp, to be but sorry contri\ances, 
and have ^ei\ generally been discontinued. Mi. 

I Holme, a builder in Liverpool, gives the %)llow- 
j iiig, even under the circumstances, amusing ac- 
I cuuiitg ot a fire wdi^t'C such a cistern was pro- 
vided — 

“ The own(^'' a cotton kiln, which had been 
repeatedly burnt, took it into I^s head to erect a 
large tank in tlie roof. Ills idea was, that when 
a fire occiiiied, tlioy should have water at hand ; 
and Aviien the fiic ascended, it would burn the 
wooden tank, and the wdiole of the contents 
being discharged on the fire like a cataract, it 
Ivoulc^ at once extinguish it. ^Well, the kiln 
again took fire ; tlie smoke was so suffocating, 
that nobody could get at the internal pipe, 
the wdiolo building was again destroyed. But 
what became of the tank It could not burn, 
because it was filfed wdtli water ; consequently, it 
boiled most admirably. No hple was singed iu 
its side or bottom; it looked very picturesque, 
but it was utterly useless.” 

The necessity of almost immediate* help is 
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^shown in the following statement hy Mr. Braid- 
wood, when consulted on the subject of,tfire- 
escapes, which under the present system are not 
considered sufficiently elfeOtive 

'^Taking London to be six miles long and 
th*ree miles broad, to have anything liVe an 
efficient system of fire-escapes, it would be neces- 
sary to hav* oim with a man to attwid it within a 
quarter of a piile of each house, as assistance, toi 
^ he of any me, rendered ivithhi 

five inlmiies after m^alann is fjiven. 'J^o do tins 
the stations must l!)e within a quarter of a mile of 
each other (as the cscapdS n^ist bo taken round 
the angles of the streotsy: stations would 

thus be required and^as uwiny mtfn, ^ 

“ At present scaling ladders are kept at all tlie 
engine stations, and canvj^?. slieets also at some 
of them; sevjeral live| ha\e been saved hy them; 
but the distance of the stations from each other 
renders them applicable only iii a limited, number 
of instances.” 

The engines of the tire brigade throw up about 
90 gallons a minute. Tlieii number is about 
loo. The cost of a fire-engine is from (10/. to ( 
100/., and the hose, bucket'^, and general app.i- 
ratus, cost nearly the*6amc amount. 

• ^ 

Of the Hewer^en ani» Njuutmen of • 
Lom)ok. 

We now come to the consideration of the last 
of the several classes of labourers engtiged in the 
removal of the species of refuse Irom the nu'tio- 
polis. I liave hcfoio saul that the public Kdusc 
of a town consists of tuo kinds — 

I. Thc*8ty'ct refuse. 

II. The house-refuse. * 

Of e:ich of these kinds theie are two fpe- 
cies • — 

The dry. 

• B. Tlie wet 

' The dry street-refuse consists, as we liave seen, 
of t^e refuse earth, bucks, mortar, oyslei-siiells, 
potsherds, and panslioids. 

And tlie dry house-refuse of the soot and ashes ' 
of our fires. i 

The wet street-refuse consists, on the other | 
hrmd, of the mud, slop, am? surface water ^of oui 
public thoroughfares. 

And the wet house-refuse, of wl^at is familiaily 
known as the “slops” of our residences, and the 
liquid refuse of our factories and slaugliter- 
houses. 

We have already collected the facts in connec- 
tion wdth the three first of these subjects. We 
have ascertained the total amount of each of the.se 
species of refuse which have to bo annually <l‘- 
moved from the capital. We have set forth the 
aggregate number of labourers, who are engaged 
in the removal of it, as well as the gross sum that 
is paid for so doing, showing th^ individual earn- 
ings of each of the workmeiT, and airiving, as 
near asl possible, at the profits of their eraplo 3 ’’ers, 
as well as the condition of the employed. This 
has been done, it is believed, for the first time in 
this conptrj’- ; and if the subject has led us into 


longer discussions tlian usual, the importance of 
the matter, considered in a sanitary point of view, 
h such that a momdht’a reflection will convince 
^8 of the value of the inquill^ — especially in 
(Connection with a work which aspires to embrace 
the whole of the offices performed hy the la- 
bourers of the capital of the British Empire. 

It i¥)w but -re?nains for t*s to complete this 
novel^ and vast inquiry b5' settling the condition 
and earnings of the wen engaged in the removal of 
the last species of pubIic«rofuse. I shall consider, 
first,lthe aguregate quantity jaf wet house-refuse 
thfft Jias to be; aumially removed ; secondly, the 
means adopted for the removahof it«; thirdlj'^, the 
cost of so doing ; aind lastly, the niimb^ of «ll?!n 
engaged in this kind of work, as well as the 
wages jiaid to them, and the ph^'sical, ‘intellectual, 
and moral condition in which they exist, or, more 
propel ly speaking, are allowed to remain. 

• 

0* THE WET#lIoySIvRl]FUHE OF LoNDON. 

A !,!, limise refuse of a liquid or semi-liquid cha- 
racter JH tui refuse. It may be called semi-liquid 
Avheii It has become mingled w'ith any solid sub- 
stance, though not so lully as to have lost its pro- 
})crtv of fluidity, its mitura^ power to flow along 
, ;i suitable mclimition. • 

IVet lioiise-refuse consists of the slops ” of 
ii lioy sell old. It consists, indeed, of aU w'aste 
Av.iter, wdiether fiom the supply of tlie water 
■cumpaiini'S, or fiom the rain-full collected on the 
ia)ofs or AaivU of the luAisea ; of the “suds” of 
tlfe washei v\ omen, and the water used in every 
depaitmeiit of stouung, cleansing, or cooking. It 
con^lst8. moieoAer, of tlie refuse proceeds from tlii' 
si'vcial factoiies, dve houses, Ac.; of the blood 
and other refu'sc (not tfevoted to Prussian blue 
maniifactuie or sugar refinWig) from the butchers' 
shiuglitei-lioubes and the knackers' (horse slaugh- 
terois’) yaids . 4 \s well as tine refuse fluid from 
all chemic.il processes, quantities of chemically 
impregnated Avater, for example, being pumped, as 
soon as exhausted, fiom the tan-pits of Ber- 
mondseA' into the drams aml*sevvers. From the 
gieat h.it-n^nu factories (chiefly also in 
mondsev and other parts of the Borough) there is 
a constant flow of Avater mixed Avith dyes and 
other substances, to add to the Avet refuse of 
London. ^ 

It is evident, then, that all the water consumed 
or Availed in tlie mctr*>poli3 mustfnrm a portion of 
the totj^l sum of the Avet fefuse. 

Ther^ IS, however, the exception of what is 
used for the tt-ateiing of gardens, whicfi is ab- 
sorbed at once by tlie soil and its vegetable pro- 
ducts ; Avo must also exclude such portion of 
AAUiter ns is apjiliod to the laying of the road and 
stieet dust on dry summer days, and Avhich forms 
a part of the stieet mud or “ mac” of the scava- 
ge»ip cart, ratlJfer than of' tlfe sewerage ; and we 
must further deduct tlie water derive^ from ti^e 
street plugs for the supply of the fire-engines, 
which is consumed oi;^ absorbed in the extinetion 
of the flames ; as well as^ the water requited for 
the victualling of ships on the eve of a voyage, 
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when such supply is not deriyed immediately from 
the Thames. 

The quantity ^ water required for the diet, of 
beverage, or genlfc^ use of the population ; the^ 
quantity consumed by the maltsters, distillers,* 
brewers, ginger-beer and soda-water makers, and 
manufacturing chemists; for tje making of tea, 
coffee, or cocoa’’; and for drinking at meals^( which 
is often derived from pumps, and not from the 
supplies of the water companies); — the water 
which ;s thps consumed; in a prepared or in a 
simple state, passes 'into the wet refuse of^ the 
metropolis in another form, • 

^Ow, according to reports submitted to Parlia- 
ment whv» an improved^ system of water-supply 
was under consideration, the daily supply of water 
to the metropolifif is as follows : — 

Gallons. , 

From the Water Companies . 44,383,329 | 

Artesian Wells . . 8 , 000,006 

„ „ land spring puipps i . 3,000,000 

' 55,383,329 

« * ' 

The yearly rain-fall throughout the area of the 
metropolis is 172,053,477 tons, or 83,589,972,120 
gallons, 2 feet deep o{, rain falling on every square 
inch of London in the •course of the year. The 
yearly total of the water pumped or falling into 
the metropolis is as follows : — 

Gallons. 

Yearly mechanical supply . 19,215,090,000 
„ natural ditto^ » . . 38,539,672,122 

57,754,972,122 

The reader will find the details of this subjqr^t | 
at p. 203 of the present, volume. I recapitulate 
the results here to save the trouble of reference, 
and briefly to present "the question under one head. 

Of course the rain which ultimately forms a 
portion of the gross? wet refuse ofi London, can be 
only such as falls on that part of the metropo- 
litan area which is occupied by buildings or 
streets. What fall^ upon fields, gardens, and all 
open ground, is absorbed by the soil. But a large 
progirtion of the rain falling upon <"he streets, is 
either absorbed by the dry dust, or retained in 
the form of mud ; hence that only which falls on the 
house-tops and yards can he said to contribute 
largely to the gross quantity of wet refuse poured 
into the sewers. The streets of London appear to 
occupy one-teAth of the eriVire metropolitan area, 
and the houses (estimafrng 300,000 as ^cupying 
upon average 100 square yards each •) another 
tithe of the surface. The remaining 92 square 
miles out of the 115 now included in the Regis- 
trar-General’s limits (v?hich extend, it should be 
remembered, to Wandsworth, Lewisham, Bow, 
and Hampstead), may he said to he made up of 
suburban gardens, fids, parks, &c., where the 

* In East and West London tjiere are rather 
than 32 holises to the acre, Wnich ^Ives an average of Ifil 
square yards to each dwelling, so that, allowing the 
streets here to occupy one-tltlrcl of the area, we have 
100 sqpare yards for the space covered by each house. 
In Lewisham, Hampstead, and Wandsworth, there is 
not one house to the acre. The average number of 
houses per acre throughout London is 4. 


rain-water would soak into the earth. We have,, 
thenfonly two-tenths of the ^oss rain-fall, or 
7,700,000,000 gallons, that could possibly appear 
in the sewers, and calculating one-third of this to 
be absorbed by the mud and dust of the streets, 
we coAe to the conclusion that the total quantity 
of rain-water entering the sewers is, in round 
numbers, 5,000,000,000 gallons ptfr aft^um. 

* Reckoning, therefore, 5,000,000,000 gallons 
to be dejived frdiA the ai ijgy l rain-fall, it ap- , 
pears tjat the yearly supp^^f water, from all 
sources, to be accounted for amohg the wet house- 
refuse is, in rouid Aumbers, 24,000,^^00,000 
gallons. 

The ri^’ise water froirf the/actories need not bo 
calculated separately, as its supply is included in 
the water meclmnicall^r supplied, and the loss 
from evaporation in boiling, &c., would be per- 
fectly insignificant if deducted from the vast 
annual supply, hut 350,000,000 gallons have been 
allowed for this and other losses. , 

There is still another source of the supply of 
wet house-refuse unconnected either with the 
rain-fall or the mechanical supply of water — I 
mean such proportion of the blqod or other refuse 
from the butchers’ and knackers’ premises as is 
washed into the sewers. , « 

Official returns show that the yearly quantity 
of animals sold in Snnthfielff is — 

Homed cattle .... 224,000 

Sheep » 1,550,000 

Calves 27,300 

Bigs 40,000 

. 1,841,300 

The blood lowing from a slaughtered bullock, 
whether killed according to the Christian or the 
Jewish fashion, amounts, on an average, to 20 
quarts; from a sheep, to 6 or 7 quarre;Vrom a 
pig, 5 quarts ; and the same quantity from a calf. 
The blood from a horse slaughtered in a knackers’ 
yard is about the same as that from a bullock. 
This blood used to bring far higher prices to the 
butcher than can be now realized. 

In the evidence taken by a Select Committee of 
the House of .Commons in 1849, concerning 
Smithficld-raarket, Mr. Wyld, of the Fox and 
Knot-yard, Sraithfield, stated that he slaughtered 
about 180 cattfe.weekly. We have a sort of 
well made in the slaughterhouse,” he said, which 
receives the blood. I receive about 1^. a week 
for it ; it goes twice a day to Mr. Ton’s, at Bow 
Common. Wo used to receive a good deal more 
for it.” Even the market for blood at Mr. Ton’s, 
is. I am informed, now done away with. He was 
armanqfacturer of artificial manure, a preparation 
of night-soil, blood, &c., baked in what may he 
called cakes,” and exported chiefly to our sugar- 
growing colonies, for manure. His manure yard 
has been suppressq^. 

I am assured, on the authority of experienced 
butchers, that at the present time fully three- 
fourths of the blood from the animals slaughtered 
in London becomes a component part of riie wet 
refuse I treat of, being washed into the sewers. 
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more wholesale slaughterers, now that blood 
is of little value <9 ^llons in Whitechapel-marV^t, 
the blood of two beasts— left by a gallon— can be 
bought for Zd.)y send this animal refuse down the 
• drayis of their premises in far greater quantities 
than was formerly their custom. ^ 

Kow, reckoning only three-foyrths of the blood 
from the cattle ’slaughtered in the* metropolis, 
to find its way into the sewers, we have, according 
4o the numbers above given, th? following yearly 
supply , 


From Iforned cattle 
„ sheep 
» piss . 

,, calves 


Gallons. 

840,000 

1,743,000 

*37,500 

25,590 


2,640,090 


Tins is merely the blood from the animals sold 
in Smithficld'iiiarkct, the Iambs not being included 
in the rfeturn ; while a great many pigs and calves 
are slaughtered by the London tradesmen, without 
their having been shown m Sniitliheld, 

The ordure fron^a slaughtered bullock is, on an 
average, from ^ to cwt. Many beasts yield one 
cwt. ; and cows “ killed full of grass,” as much 
as two cwt. Of this excrementitious matter, I am 
informed, about a fo/rth part is washed into the 
sewers. In sheep, calces, and pigs, however, 
there is ^e^y little ordure when slaughtered, only 
3 or 4 lbs. in each us an as erage. 

Of the number of horses killed ^^ere is no 
official or published account. One l(Ptu familiar 
with the subject calculated it at 100 weekly. All 
the blood from fhe^knackers’ yards is, 1 am told, 
washed into the sewers; consequently its yeaily 
amount will bo 26,000 gallons. 

’ But even this is not the whole of the wet house- 
refuse of iondon. 

There are, in addition, the excreta of the 
inhabitants of the houses. These are said to average 
I- Ib.jdaily per head, including men, women, and 
children. 

It is estimated by Bousingault, and confirmed 
by Liebig, that each individual produces 4 lb. of 
solid excrement and lb. ot liquid excrement 
per day, making lb. eacbTou 150 lbs. 100 
individuals, of semj-liquid refuse from the water- 
closet. ** But,” says the Surv^y^r of the Me- 
tropolitan Commission of Sewers, there is other 
refuse resulting fiom culinary operations, to be 
conveyed through the drains, and the whole may 
be about 250 lbs. for 100 persons.” 

The more fluid part of this refuse, however, is 
included in the quantity of water before given, so 
that there remains only the more solid excremet- 
titious matter to add to the previous total. This, 
then, is daily and individually ; or from the 
metropolitan population of nearly 2,500,000 a 
daily supply of 600,000 lbs., jrather more than 
267 tons ; and a yearly aggregate for the whole 
metropolis of 219,00p,000 lbs., or very nearly 
about 100,000 tons. 

From the foregoing account, then, the following 
is shown to he 


Tfie Gross Quantity 0 / die Wet Eouse-R^v^e of 
[the Metropolis. 


Gallons. Lbs. 

Slops ’’ and unab- ‘ 

sofbed rain-water. . . . 24, 000,001), (KX) = 240,000,000,000 

•Blood of beasts 2,«4«,000 " 20,460,000 

. „ horses.,.. 20,000 = 200,000 

Excreta 219,000,000 


Dung of slaugh- • 
tered cattlt 


17.4(,X),0()0 




24,002,657,0(K) = 240,263, 120,<K)0 


Hence we may conclude that the more fluid 
portioA of the wet house-refuse pf Loiiddb amounts 
to 2^,000,060,000 gallons per annum; and that 
altogether it weighs, in round numbers, about 
240,000,000,000 lljs., or 1*00,000,000 ^ 

As these refuse products are not so much 
matters of trade or sale as other commodities, of 
course less attention has been given to them, in 
the commercial attributes of weight and admea- 
surement. I will endeavour, however, to present 
an un^orm table o^ the whole great mass of me- 
tropolitan wet houfe-refb.se in cubic inches. 

The imperial Handard gallon is of the capacity 
of 277-274 cubit inches; and estimating the solid 
excrement spoken of as the ordinary weight of 
(‘urtli, or of the soil of tlie land, at 18 cubic feet 
the ton, we have the following result, calculating 
^in round numbers — • 


JVtt House- Refuse of the Metropolis. 

Liquid . . 24,0(»0,(K)0,0(1U gal. = 0,600, (MX), 000, 000 cub, in. 
Solid. 100,0(M) tons = 3,110,400,0(X) „ 

Thus, by this process* o4 admeasurement, we 
find the 


Wbt llousE-RJiFUSK\ =6, 003.110, 4(K), 000 cubic in., or 
.f., j f 000.000 ruble feet. 


Figures best show the extent of this refuse, 
inexpressible ” to comniofl appreciation * by 
numbers that have name.” 


Op thb Means of Removing the Wet 
House-refuse. 


Whether this mass of filth be, zymotically, the 
cause of cholera, or whether it be (as cannot be 
bo questionea) a means of agricultural fertility, 
and therefore of national wealth, it 7)iucst be re- 
moved. I need not dilate, in explaining a necessity 
which is obvious to every man with uiicorrupted 
physical senses, and with the comfhon moral sense 
of decency. • • 

“ Dr.^aley,” it is said, in a recent Report to the 
MetropoiStan Commission of Sewers, ‘^gave to 
Burckhardt and other tnivellers a set of •instruc- 
tions as to points of observation of the manners 
and conditions of the populations amongst whom 
they travelled. One of the leading instructions 
was to observe how they disposed of their excreta, 
for what they did with that showed him wbat 
yer> were; hesalso inquired •what structure they 
had to answer the purpose of a privy^and what 
were their habits in respect to it. This informa- 
tion Hr Paley desired,* not for popular use, but for 
himself, for he was accustom©! to ifty, that the 
facts connected with that topic gave him more 
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information as to the real condition and civilisation 
of a population than most pjersons would be aware 
of. It would jnforni him of their real habits of 
cleanliness, of real decclicy, self-respect, and con- 
nected moral habits of high social importance^ It 
would inform him of the real state of police, and 
of local administration, and puich of tlie general 
government. ^ 

The human ordure wliuh defiles the chfirches, 
the bases public edifices and works uf art in 
Koine am} Waples, anh the Italian cities^ gives 
more sure indications of the reni moral and’s^icial 
position of the Italian population than ai*iy im- 
pressions defived 'from, the edifices and works of 
art thtfJWlelves. « 

The subject, in relation to which the .Teivish 
lawgiver gave iliost paiticular directions, is one on 
which the serious attention ami labour of public 
administrators mnj" be claimed.” 

The next question, is — I low is the wet houKe- 
refuse to be removed ^ * 1i <’ 

■ There are two ways • — , 

1. One is, to transport it to a river, <>1 some 
powerfully cm rent stream by a series of 

' ducts. 

2. The other is, to dig a hole in the neigh- 

bourhood of the house, thcie collect xhe 
wet refuse of*the household, and wheit* 
the ‘hole or pit becomes full, u-move the 
contents to some other pait. * 

In London the most obvious means of getting 
rid of a nuisance is to yonve}^ it into 1110*1 li. lines. 
Nor has this been done in London only Jn r^nns 
the Seme is the receptacle of the sevage. but, j 
comparatively, to a much siualler extent than in j 
London. The fmcal deposits accumulated in Oie j 
houses of the French •capital are dunned into 
fixed’' and “ movefjjble ” cesspools. The contents 
of both these descriptions of cesspools (of which I 
shall give an account when I treat of the cesspool 
system) are removed perioditall/, under the direc- 
tion of the govenimeiit, to large receptacles, called 
■tmrles, at Montfaucon, and the Forest of Bendy, 
where such refuse is made into portable manure. 
The evils of this system are not a few; but tlie 
river is spared the greater pollution «f the Thames. 
Neither is the Seine swa}ed by the tide as is the 
Thames, for in London the very sewers are 
affected by the tidal influence, and are not to be 
entered until scpcne time before or after bigh-water. 

I need not do more, for my present inquiry, than 
allude to the ^ifly, the Clyde, the Humber, and 
others of the river's of ftie United Kiiigikftn, being 
used f«r purposes of sewerage, ,as channels to 
carry off that of which the law prohibits the 
retention. 

Of the folly, not to say wickedness, of this 
principle, there can be no doubt. The vegetation 
which gives, demands food. The grass will wither 
without its fitting , nutriment of ^manure, as the 
sheep would perish without the pasturage oP tlfe 
grass, ]^^'ature, in temperate and moist climates, 
is, so to speak, her own onanurer, her own re- 
Btorei^ The sheep, which are as wild and active 
as goats, manure the Cumberland fells in which 
they feed. In the mor^ cultivated sheep-walks 


(or, indeed, m the general pasturage) of th?: 
nofthern and some of thet; midland counties, 
women, wdth a woodeJi implement, may be conti- 
iiiinlly seen in the later autumn, or earlier and 
milder Avintor, distributing the stercoiac^ous 
|, trea^re,” as Cowper calls it, which the animals, 

I to use the North Iforkshire word, haTf., dropped,” 
as Avell as Uny extraneous manure which may 
ha\e been spread^for the purpose. As population 
and thi^ denianif for bread increase, the. need ofi» 
extranr-ons inainires also increiYes ; and Nature in 
her beneficence lias provided that the greater the 
consumption of ^H?od, the greater sluffl be the 
j promoters of its ‘reproduction by what is loath- 
I some to^lnan, but dema*ndedr by vegetation. Lie- 
i big, as 1 shall afterwards show more fully, contends 
j th.it many an and afidl desolate region in the East, 

, brown and burnt with bar/enness, became a dcso- 
' lation because men understood not the restoration 
1 which nil nature demands for the land. He de- 
1 claies that the now desolate regiofts of the East 
j had been made desolate, because the inhabitants 
I did not understand the ait of restoring exhausted 
j soil.” It would be hopeless now to form, or 
I attempt to form, the ‘^hanging gardens,” or to 
j disjday the rich floie.sccnce “lound about Baby 
j Ion,” to be seiui when Alfvratider the Ureat died 
[ in that city The Tigris ^nd Euphrates, before 
and after their junction, Liebig maintains, have 
earned, and, to a ciicumsiribed degree, still carry, 
into the ‘‘'a sufficient amount of manure for 
the repioduction of food lor millions of human 
beings.” IS said that, could that matter 
only be aWsted in its progress, and con\ei'ted 
into bread and wine, fruit andfbeef, mutton and 
wool, linen aud cotton, then*cities might flourish 
once moie in the deseit, where men arc now dig- 
ging for the relics of primitive ci\ih/ation, and 
ui.scovering the symbols of luxury and e|se^))eneath 
the barren sand and the sunburnt cla5^” • 

This is one great evil , hut in our metropolis there 
is a greater, a far greater, beyond all m degree, 
even if the same abuse exist elsewhere. wV^hat 
society with one consent pronounces filth — the eva- 
cuations of the human bod}'- — is not only washed 
into the ThainejJ, and the land so deprived of a vast 
amount of nutiiment,i?)ut tlie tide washes these eva- 
cmatiifas back again, with other abominations. The 
water We use is derived almost entirely from the 
Thames, and therefore the water in which we boil 
our vegetables and our meat, the winter for our coffee 
and tea, the water brewed for our consumption, comes 
to ns, and is imbibed by us, impregnated over and 
over again Avith our own animal offal. We import 
guano, and drink a solution of our own faeces : a 
manure which might be made far more valuable 
tlian tfce foreign guano. * 

Such are a few of the evils of making a com- 
mon sewer of the neighbouring river. 

The other mode of removal is, to convey the 
wet house-refuse, Sby drains, to a hole near the 
house where it is produced, and empty it periodi- 
cally when full. 

The house-drainage throughout London has two 
characteristics. By one system all excrementitioua 
and slop refuse generally is carried usually along 
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^rick drains from the water-closets, privies, 
lavatories, &c., of flic houges into the cesspools, 
where it accumulates until its removal (by manual 
labour) becomes necessary, which is not, as an 
avProge, more than once m two years. 1% the 
other, and the newer system, all the house-refuse^ 
is drained, %i to* the public siw'er,,the cesspool 
system being thereby abolished. All the houses, 
built or rebuilt since IvSiS are ^unstructcd on the 
* last-mentioned principle of drainage. ^ 

^ m 

The first of these modes is cesspoolage. 

The stcond is sewerage.'* '» 

I shall first deal with ^le sew^prage of the me- 
tropolis. • • 

Op TiJB‘‘(iiiANTf’tY OP Metropolitan 
Sewage. 

Having cstinfated the gross quantit}^ of wet hoiiso- 
refuae produced throughout London m the course 
of the year, and explained the tw'o modes of re- 
moving it from the immediate \icinity of the 
house, I will now proceed to set forth the (jiuniiitij 
of wet house-refujc matter which it lias been 
ascertained is removal with tin* contents of Lon- 
don sewers. § 

An experiment wal made on the average dis- 
charge of sewage fiom the outlets of Church- 

lane and Smith-stre‘et, Chelsea, llanelajih, King’.s 
Scholar's'pond, Crosvenor-whaif, Horseterry-road, 
Wood street, King-street, Northumberland-street, 
Durham-jmrd, Norfolk-stieet, and Essex street 
(the four last-mc*ti^ne(l places ruiining from the 
Strand). The experiments were inatle ** under 
ordinary and extraordinary circumstances,” in the 
months of May, June, and July, 1S44, but the 
system gisistill the same, so that the result in the 
investigation as to the sewage of the year 1844 
may be taken as a near mterion of the present, 
as rcLmrds the localities sped lied and the geneial 
quaritity. 

The surface drained into the outlets before 
enumerated covers, in its total area, about 7000 
acres, of which nearly 3500 may be classed as 
urban. The observations, AorcoAcr, Aveie made 
generally during fine weather. * 

I cannot do better by w\ay of showing the 
reader the minuteness with wdiidli ^hese obseiva- 
tions were made, than by quoting the tvvo follow- 
ing results, being those of the fullest and smallest 
discharges of twelve issues into the ri^e^. I must 
premise that these expeiimeiits were made on 
seven occasions, from May 4 to July 12 inclusive, 
and made at different times, but generally aboi^ 
eight hours after liigli water. In the NorthAmber- 
land-street sewer, from which was the largest issue, 
the width of the sewer at the outlet was five feet. 

In the King-street sewer (the smallest discharge, 
ns given in the second table) the width of the 
sewer was four feet. The width, however, does 
not affect the question, as there was a greater 
issue from the Norfolk-street eewer of two feet, 
than from the King-street sewer of four feet in 
width. 
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N(fRTHUMliERLAN3> STREET. 


• Date. 

Velocity per 
second. 

Oiuantity disch.uged 
}H'v sL'eond. 


Foot. 

(lubie Feet. 

May 4 » . 

• 4-600 

10-511000 

„ * 9 . 

4 - 000 * 

6-800000 

June .5 , 

4 000 * 

6-800000 

„ lo . 

4 - 6*00 

1 O- 35 U 000 


4 920 

12^300000 

H i(i . 

3 600 

5 940000 

July 12 . 

- 

. 3-391800 


*-- - 

56 - 0^800 

• 

Being Mean Discharge per 

• 

second 


8 - 01 S 6 S 5 

• Ditto per 2 

f hours 

69 - 2382 - 


Street 



0 

- - _ 

May -1 . 

„ 9 . 


-021756 

• -333 

•079920 

June 5 . 

-170 

•020400 

„ 10 . 

-311 

• 064 C 88 

„ 11 . 

-300 • 

•048000 

‘ „ 16 . 

•101 • 

•004040 

July 12 . 

•103 

•008240 

1 


• 24704 ^ 

Mean Discliar 

ge pin- sceoftd, . 

• 035-292 

• Ditto 

p(‘r 24 hours 

* 3049 * 


Here we find that the mean discharge per 
sei^ond was, from the Northnmberlavid-street 
sewer, 6l>2,382‘ cubic fetft per 24 hours, and from 
the King-street sewer, 30^14) cubic feet per 21 
hours. 

The discharge^from t!ie principal outlets in the 
Westminster district “being the mean of seven 
observations taken during the summer,” was 
1,798,01>4 cubic feet in 24 hours; the number of 
acres drained was 7006. The mean discharge 
per acie, in the rovrse of 24 hours, was found to 
he aboift 25 ^ cubic feet, comprising the nrboAV 
and s(d> urban parts. 

The sewage, from the discharge of which 
this calculation was derived — and the dryness of 
tlie weather must not be lost sJflit of — may^be 
fairly assumed as deri^d (in a dry Reason) almost 
eiijiirely Jroni artificial soiyces or house drainage, 
as there *ivas no ram-fall, or but little. Sup- 
posiiig, therefowf the lleport states, “ th^ entire 
surface to be urtian, ice haue 540 cubic feet as 
the mean dallg discharge per acre. If, however, 
the average be taken of the first eight outlets, 
viz,, from Essex-street to Grosvenor- wharf in- 
clusive, which drain a surface wholly urban, the 
resu^ IS 1260 cubic feet per acre in the 24 hours. 
Taiis excess may be attjjbuted to the ij^imber of 
manufactories, and the densely-populated nature 
of the locality drained* but, as indicative of the 
general amount of sewage due to ordinary €irban 
districts, the former ought perhaps ta be con- 
sidered the fairer average*” 
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It is then assumed — I may say officially — tliat 
the average discharge of the*urban and suburban 
sewage from flie several districts included 
within an area of 58 square miles, is equal to* 
25C cubic feet per acre. 

‘ Sq, Miles. 

The extent of the jurisdiction included, 
within this area is, on* the north side of 

the Thames ^3 

And on the Surrey and Kent side . 15 

* CubJc^Fect. 

The ordinary dail^ amount of • 

sewage dischttrged ‘into ^the river on 
the nOrCiWiide is, therefore .t . 7,045,120 

And on the south side. . . 2,457,600 

Making a total of . . . 9,502,720 

Or a quantity equivalent to a surface of inor^ 
than 36 acres in extent, and 6 feet in depth. 

This mass of sewage, it rfustl'e home in nind, 
is but the dail^ product of the sewage of the more 
populous part of the districts included within the 
jurisdiction of the two commissions of sewers. 

The foregoing observations, calculations, and 
deductions have supplied the basis of many 
scientific and commercial speculations, but it must 
be remembered that they were taken between 
seven and eight years ago. The observations 
were made, moreover, during fine summer wdather, 
generally, while the greatest discharge is (during 
rainy weather. There l^as been, also, an Increase 
of sewers in the metro f)olis, because an increase, of 
streets and inhabited houses. The approximate 
proportion of the increase of sewers (and there is 
no precise account of it) is pretty nearly that •of 
the streets, lineally. Another mattter has too, 
of late years, added «to the amount of sewage — 
the abolition of cesspoolage in a considerable de< 
greee, owing to the late Building and Sanitary 
Acts, so that fcecal and culinary matters, which 
were drained into the cesspool (to he removed by 
the nightmen), are now drained into the sewer. 
Altogether, I am assured, on good authority, the 
daily discharge of the sewers extending over 58 
square miles of the metropolis may fie now put at 
10,000,000 cubic feet, instead of rather mbre 
than nine and a half millions. And this gives, as 

Cubic Feet. 

yhe annual amount of discharge 
from the sewers . . .3,650,000,000 

The total amount of. wet house- 
refuse, according to the calculation 
before §ven, is , . . .• 3,820,000,000 

Hence there remains . 170,000,000 

. . Sq- Miles. 

Now it will be seen that the total area> 
from which this amount of sewage is said 
to be drained is .* . . » . . f 8 ^ 

But the area of London, according to 
the Registrar- General’s limits, is . . , 115 

So that the 3,660,000,000 cubic feet of sewage 
annually removed from 58 square miles of the 
metropolis refer to ' only one-half of the entire 
urea of the t7‘ue metropolis ; but it refers, at the 


sam^ time, to that part of London which is the* 
most crowded with lupuses, ihid since, in the 
suburbs, the buildings average about 2 to the 
acre, and, in the densest parts of London, about 
30, i^o is hut fair to assume that the refuge 
' Would be, at least, in the same proportion, and 
this is* very nqarly the fact ; for if ,we^^ uppose the 
58 miles of the suburban districts to yield twenty 
times less sewage^tfean the 68 miles of the urban 
districts, /.ve shall have 182,5^0,000 cubic feet • 
to add *to the 3,650,000,000 ^ubic feet before 
given, or 3,832,500,000 for the sewage of the 
entire metropolis. 

It does not appear tjiat the sewage has ever 
been weighed so as to giv^ any definite result, 
hut calculating from the weight of water (a gal- 
lon, or lOlbs. of water* comprising 277'274 cubic 
inches, and 1 ton of liquia compribing 86 cubic 
f*et) the total, from the returns of the investiga- 
tion in 1844, would be 

Tons. 

Quantity of sewage dazV/y emptied 
into the Thames .... 278,000 

Ditto Annually . . . 101,390,000 

In September, 1849, Mr. Bafifield, at one time 
a Commissioner of Sewers, put Jhe yearly quantity 
of sewage discharged into the Thames at 
45,000,000 tons ; but thislis widely at variance 
with the returns as to quantity. 

* Of Ancient Sewers. 

The traverser of the London streets rarely 
thinks, perhaps, of the far extended subterranean 
architecture below his feet ; such is indeed 
the case, for the sewers of London, with all their 
imperfections, irregularities, and even absurdities, 
are still a great work ; certainly not equal, in all 
respects, to wliat once must have existed ii^j. Rome, 
but second, perhaps, only to the giant works of 
sewerage in the eternal city. 

The origin of these Roman sewers seems to be 
wrapped m as great a mystery as the fouii elation 
of the city itself. The statement of the Roman his- 
torians is that these sewers were the works of the 
elder Tarquin, the fifth (apocryphal) king of Rome. 
Tarqinn’s domimons,*from the saine accounts, did 
not in any direction extend above sixteen miles, 
and his subjects could be but banditti, foragers, 
and shepherds. * One conjecture is, that Rome 
stands on the site of a more ancient city, and that 
to its earlier possessors may be attributed the 
work of the sewers. To attribute them to the 
rudeness and small population of Tarquin’s day, 
it is contended, is as feasible as it would be to 
^.tribute the ruins of ancient Jerusalem, or any 
others* in Asia Minor, to the Turks, or the ruins 
of Palmyra to the Arabs, because these, people 
enjoy the privilege of possession. 

The main sewer of Rome, the Cloaca Maxima, 
is said to have b*den lofty and wide enough for a 
waggon load of hay to pass clear along it. An- 
other, and more probable account, however, states 
that it was proposed to mlarge the great sewer to 
these dimensions, but it does not appear to have 
been so enlarged. Indeed, when Augustus ‘^made 
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•Eome marble/’ it was one of liis great works also, 
\inder the directioi#of Agr^pa, to reconstruct; im- 
prove, and enlarge the sewers. It was a project 
in the days of Rome’s greatness to turn seven 
navigable rivers into vast subterraneous paj^ages, 
larger se'w^rs, along Avliich barges might passj 
carrying oimhe .traffic of Impeiial Home, in one 
year the co« of cleansing, renewiiig, and repairing^ 
ilie sewers is stated to have be*!i^ 1000 talents ot 
•gold, or upwards ^f 191^,000/. Ot th«^ tiyemyc 
yearly cost we b^ive no information. Stuiio ac- 
counts represent these servers as liaving been re- 
built aftf r the irruption of th(f Uauls. In Livy’s 
tune they were proiiouiu^ed not .to be accommo- 
dated to the plan of Home. Some jlffttions of 
these ancient structures are still extant, hnt they 
seem to have attracted smafl notice even from pro- 
fessed antiquarians ; tfleir snbtenanean character, 
however, renders such notice little possible. In 
two places they are still kept in repair,’ and for 
their original* purpose, to carry olf the filth of the 
city, but only to a small extent. 

Our legislative enactments on the subject of 
sewers are ancient and numerous. The oldest is 
that of 9 Henry NL, and the piincipal is that of 
to Henry VIII., commonly called the “ Statute of 
Sewers.” These aiidanany subseijueiit statutes, 
Iiowever, relate onl^ to watercourses, and are 
silent as regards niyfprescnt topic — the Heluse of 
London. 

It is remarkable how little is said ’Vi the Lon- 
don historians of the seu'tr.^ In the two folio 
volumes of the most searching and mdelatigable 
of all the antiquarians who have described the 
old metropolis, ^iolyi Stow, tlie tailor, there is no 
account of what we now consider ssweis, inclosed 
and subterranean channels for the conveyance of 
the refuse filth of the metropolis to its destination 
--the yjhij^nes. Had covered sewers been known 
or attany rate been at all common, m Stow’s day, 
and he died full of years in 1604, and had one of 
tliern presented but a crumbling stone with some 
heraldic, or appaifently licraldic, device at its out- 
let, Stow’s industry would certainly have ferreted 
out some details. Such, however, is not the case. 

This absence of information I bold to be owing 
to the fact that no such sewJis thin existed. Our 
present system of sewerage, like our preseiTt sys- 
tem of street-lighting, is a modern work; but it is 
not, like our gas-lamps, an English work. 

We have but followed, as regards oui arched and 
subterraneous sewerage, in the wake of Home. 

As I have said, the early lavs of sewers relate 
to watercourses, navigable comnuinicatioiis, dams, 
ditches, and such like ; there is no doubt, how- 
ever, that in the heart of the great towns the fillh 
of the houses was, by rude contrivances ^n the 
way of drainage, or natural fall, emptied into such 
places. Even in the accounts of the sewers of 
ancient Rome, historians have stated that it is 
not easy, and sometimes not possible, to distin- 
guish between the sewers and the aqueductSf and 
Dr. Lemon, in his English Etj mology, speaks of 
sewers as a species of aqueducts. So, in some of 
oqr earlier Acts of Parliament, it is hardly possible 
to distinguish whether the provisions to be ap- 


plied to the management of a sewer relate to a 
ditch to which honse-filth was earned — to a 
channel of water for general piarposes — or to au 
hpen channel being a receptacle of filth and a 
navigable stream at the same tune. 

That the ditches were not sewers for the con- 
veyance of the filtk from the houses to any \ery 
great, or rather any very ^neral extent, may very 
veil he concluded, becaugie (as I have shown iii 
my account of the early ^cavagers) the excienicu- 
titioMs matter was deposited during the night in 
thfli street, and removed by the proper function- 
aries 111 the morning, or as soon- suited their 
convenience. Though thi% was the case mjjjyUltily, 
it IS evident that fhe filth, or a poition of it, from 
the houses which w'ere built on tjie bhnks of the 
Fleet Hiver (as it was then called, as well as the 
Fleet Ditch), and on the banks of the other 
* brooks,’’ drained into the current stream. The 
Corporation accounts contain very frequent mention 
of th<? cleansing, pjnfyiiig, and “ thorough” cleans- 
ing of tiie Fleit Ditch, the Old Bourne (Holborn 
Brook), the Wfll Brook, iScc. 

Of all these streams the most remarkable was 
Fleet Ditch, which was perhaps the first mam 
sewer of London. I give f^om Stow the follow- 
ing curious account of its*origin. It is now open, 
but only for a short distance, offending the air of 
Clerkenwell. At one period it was to afford a 
, defence to the City 1 as the Tower-moat was a 
defence to the Tower, and fortress. 

The Ditch, which partly now remaineth and 
compassed the Wall of ihe’City, was begun to be 
[ made by the Londoners, in the year 1211, and 
I finished 1213, the 1.0th of K. John. This Ditch 
j ht^ng then made of 260 foot broad, caused no 
small hindrance to the Ciinoiis of the Holy Trinifi/,' 
whos(‘ Chinch stood near lialdgate, for that the 
said Ditch jiassed tlirough their Cfround from the 
Toner unto Bufippstjaie. • 

“ The first Occasion of making a Ditch about the 
City seems to have been this: William, Bishop 
of Ely, Cliancellor of Enyland, in the Heign of 
King Richard I , made a great Ditch round about 
the Toner, ^r the better Defence of it against 
John, the King’s Brother, the King being then out 
of the Healm. Then did the City also begin a 
Ditch to encompass and strengthen their Walls 
[which happened between the 1190 and 

1193.] 8o the Book let the Hegister 

of Bermondsey wntes^tbat the Di^ih was begun, 
Oct. 15,^1213, which war* in the Heign of Kmg 
John thaf succeeded to Richard. 

This Ditclf being originally made Tor the 
Defence of the* City, was also a longtime together 
carefully cleansed and maintained, as Need re- 
quired ; but now of late neglected, and forced 
either to a very narrow, and the same a filthy 
Channel. 

^ '‘iln the Year of Chiist, 1854, 28 Ed. 8^, the 
Ditch of this City flowi^ over the Bank into the 
Toiver-ditch, the King commanded the said Ditck 
of the City to be cleafised, and €o ordered, that 
the overflowing thereof should not force an^Eiltli 
into the Tower-ditch. 

** Anno, 1379, John Philpot, Maior pf London, 
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caused this Ditch to he cleansed, and every 
Houshold to pay which, was a Day’s Work 
toward the Charges thereof. 

“ Ralph Josdiney Maior, 1477, caused thd 

whole Ditch to be cast and cleaiised ' 

In 1519, the lOth of Henry 8, for cleansing and 
scouring the coinn\on Ditch, ‘between Aldgate, 
and the Postern next the Tou'er-ditch ; the chief 
Ditcher had by the day 7d., the Second Ditcher, 
6<i, the other Ditchers, 6(^. And every Vagabond 
(for as they* were then termed) Id. the Day, Meat 
and Drink, at the Charges of the City. Svm 
95Z. Zs. U. . 

^,Vl?^Ditch was ag&in cleansed in the Year 
1549,” Stow continues, Henry Ancoates 
Maior, at the Charges of the Companies. And 
again 1569, the 11th of Queen Elizahdh ; for 
cleansing tlie same Ditch between Ealdgate and 
the Postern, and makirig a new Sewer and Wharf 
of Timber, from the Head of the Postern into the 
Towcr-ditch, 814^. 15s. f.vasi'isbursed). Lefore 
the which Time the said Ditch lay open, without 
either Wall or Pall, having therein great Store of 
very good Fish, of divers Sorts, as many men yet 
living, who have taken and tasted them, can well 
witness. But now ijo such matter, the Charge of 
Cleansing is spared, ajid great Profit made by 
letting out the Banks, with the Spoil of the whole 
Ditch.” 

The above information appeared, but I am un- 
able to specify the year (tor Slew’s works went 
through several editionsi though it is to Ke feared 
he died very poor) between 1582 and 1590. «So 
did the following ; — 

‘‘ At this Day there be jio Ditches or Boggs in 
the City except the said Fleet-ditch, but instdhd 
thereof large common j/reins and Stivers, made to 
carry away the water from the Postern-Gate, 
between the two Tower-hills to Fleet-bridge Avith- 
out LudgateJ^ * , 

Great, indeed, is the change in the character of 
the capital of England, from the times when the 
Fleet Ditch was a defence to the city (which was 
then the entire ca|)ital) ; and from the later;, era, 
when “ great store of very good hsh of divers sorts,” 
rewarded the skill or the patience ^f the anglers 
or netters ; but this, it is evident, was in the parts 
near the river (the Tower postern, &c.), and at 
that time, or about that time, there was salinon- 
iis|iing in the 'Thames, at least as far up as Hun- 
gerford WhaW*. , 

The Fleet Ditch seems always to have had a 
sewer y character. It was described, in*i728, as 

** The king of dykes ! than whom no sluice of mud 
With deeper sable blots the silver flood—” 

the silver flood being, in Queen Anne’s and the 
First George’s days, the London 'Thames. This 
silver has been much alloyed since that time. 

Until within these 40 or 50 ye^rs, open 8|wer- 
ditches, ,into which drg,in8 were emptied,' afld 
ordure and refuse thrown, wore frequent, espe- 
cially in the remoter pirts of Lambeth and New- 
ingtod, and some exist to this day ; one especially, 
open for a considerable distance, flowing along the 
back of the houses in the Westminster-road, on 


the right-hand side towards the bridge, into#) 
whic^i the neighbouring houses ure drained. The 
" Black Ditch,” a filthy sewer, until lately was 
open near the Broadwall, and other vicinities of 
the :]^iackfriarg-road. The open ditch-sewers 
Norwood and Wandsworth have often been 
spokefl of in IJanitary Eeports. Indft[)d, some of 
pur present sewers, in addition to T’leet Eiver 
and Wall Brook, ^a«e merely ditches rudely arched 
over. t 

The first covered and continuous street sewer 
was erected in London— I think, without doubt — 
when Wren rebujll the capital, after tHe great 
fire of 1666. Perhaps there is no direct evidence 
of the faJ'i, for, althougll the* statutes and Privy 
Council and municipal enactments, consequent on 
the rehuikling of the caVitiil, required, more or loss 
peremptorily^, ‘"fiiir sewers, hnd drains, and water- 
courses,” it is not defined in these enactments what 
was meant by a “ sewer;” nor were they carried 
out. 

1 may mention, as a further proof that open 
ditches, often enough stagnant ditches also, were 
the first London sewers, that, after 1666, a plan, 
originally projected, it appears, by Sir Leonard 
Halliday, Maior, 60 years previously, and stre- 
nuously supported at that tine* by Nic Leate, 
worthy and grave citizen, ’’.was revived and re- 
considered. This project, fir which Sir Leonard 
and Nic Leate laboured much,” was “ for a 
river to bc^ brought on the north of the city into 
it, for the cleansing the sewers and ditches, and 
for the better keeping London wholesome, sweet, 
and clean,*' An admirable intention ; and it is 
not impossible nor improbable tl^at ,in less than 
two centuries •hence, we, of the present sanitary 
era, may be accounted, for our sanitary measures, 
as senseless as we now account good Sir Leonard 
Halliday and the worthy and grave Ni^ Leate. 
These gentlemen cared not to brook fifth ii^ their 
houses, uor to he annoyed by it in the nightly 
pollution of the streets, but they advocated its in- 
jection into running water, an^ into water^often 
running slowly and difficultly, and continually 
under the eyes and noses of the citizens. We, I 
apprehend, go a little further. We drink, and 
use for the prejftiratisn of our meals, the befouled 
wate^ which they did not ; for, more than seven- 
eighths of our water-supply from the companies is 
drawn from the*'rhames, the main sewer of the 
greatest city m the world, ancient or modern, 
into which millions of tons of every description of 
refuse are swept yearly. 

Op the Kinds and Chahaoteristics op 
I c Sewers. 

The sewers of London may be arranged into two 
distinct groups — according to the side of the 
Thames on which they are situate. 

Now the esBbntial difference between these 
two classes of sewers lies in the elevation of the 
several localities whence the sewers carry the 
refuse to the Thames. 

The chief differences in the . circumstances of 
the people north and south of the river are shown 
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the. annexed table from the KegUtrar* General’s 
returns : — f ' • 


• 

V 

London. 

North 
side of 
the 
River, 

South 
side of 
the 
Ri^r. 

Elevation of me ground, 
in feet, above Trinity 


• 


• high-water mark 
Density, or numbgt of 
persons to an acre, 

39 

i , 

• 51 

t 

1849 ♦ . . . 

Deaths from Cholera to 

^0 « 

52 


10,000 persons livir^, 
in 60 weeks, ending 

• 

* 

• 

Nov. 24, 1849 . 
Deaths from all caiisea 
^ annually to 10,000 
persons (5000 males, 
5000 femalos) living, 
during the 7 years,! 


44 

1 

127 

1838-44 . . .i 

252 

251 ! 

257 


Here, it will be ^een, that while the houses on 
the north side of the river stand, on an average, 
51 feet above the hifh-wuter mark of the Thames, 
those on the south side are only 5 feet above it. 
The effect of this is slown most particularly in 
the deaths from cholira in 1849, which were 
nearly three times as many on the south as on the 
north side of the Thames. It is said, Officially, 
that of the 15 square miles of the Urban 
district on the south side of the river Thames, 
three miles are from six to seven feet below high- 
water mark, so th.ft locality may be said to be 
drained only for four hours out of the* twelve, and 

during these four hours very imperfectly 

When the tide rises above the orifices of the 
sewers, ^h'^ whole drainage of the district is 
stoppeJ until the tide recedes again, rendering 
the whole sj’stera of sewers in Kent and Surrey 
only a<i articulation of cess 2 '>ooh,’* 

That this is but the fact, the following table of 
the elevation in feet above thetfrinity high-water 
mark, as regards the several districts on the Surrey 
side of the Thames, may be cited qs evidence. 



j ^ 

Eleva- 

• • 

E^va- 


tion. 


tion. 

Lewisham . 

. 28 

St. Clave . 

. 2 

Wandsworth 

. 22 

Bermondsey 

. 0 

Greenwich . 

. 8 

Botherhithe 

. 0 

Camberwell 

. 4 

St. George’s (South- 

Lambeth . 

. 3 

wark) 

. 0 

St. Saviour (South- 

Newington (below 

wark) . 

. 2 

high water) 

. 2 


From these returns, made by Capt. Dajvson* 
B.E., the difficult}’, to use no stronger word, 
attending' the sewerage of the Surrey district is 
shown at once. There is no flow to be had, or — 
the word more generally used, jio run for the 
sewage. In parts of the north ot* England it used 
to be a general, and still is a partial, saying 
among country-people who are figuratively de- 
scribing what they account impossible. ** Ay, 
when 1 Wkm water runs up bank.” This is a 


homely expression of the difficulties attending the 
Surrey sewerage, n 

There is, as regarded these Surrey, more than 
th| Kent, sewers, another evil Which promotes 
the "articulation of cesspools.” Some of these 
sowers have " dead-ends,” like places which in the 
'streets (a parallel case enough) are known as " no 
thoroughfare,” and iif these sewqrs it is seldom, in 
<iny stifle of the tide, that* flushing can be re- 
sorted to ; consequently theso^ cesspool-like sewers 
remain uncloansed, or ha*'e to be cleansed by 
manual* labour, the matter being drawil up into 
the street or road. 

The refuse conduits of the metiopolia are of two 
kinds : — ^ 

1. Sewers. 

2. Drains. • 

These two classes of refuse-charts are often 
confounded, even in some official papers, the 
seWer being there designated the "main drain.” 
All sewerage is undoubtedly drainage, but there 
is a manifest distinltion^between a sewer and a 
drain. * 

The First- ClaJs Sewers, which are generally 
termed " main sewers,” and run along the centres 
of the first-class streets (first-class alike from the 
extent or populousness of suqji streets), may be 
looked upon as undergrouisd rivers of refuse, to 
which the drains are tributary rivulets. No 
sewer exists unconnected with the drains from the 
streets and houses \ but many house-drains are 
constructed apart from the sewers, communicating 
only with the cesspools. Bv^n where houses are 
built in close contiguity to a public sewer, and 
built after the new mode without cesspools, there 
is always a drain to the sewer ; no house so 
situated can get rid of its Refuse except by means 
of a drain ; unless, indeed, the house be not 
drained at all, and its filth be flung down a gully- 
hole, or got rid of in some other way. 

These drains, all with a like determination, 
differ only in their forms. They are barrel-shaped, 
made of rounded bricks, or earthenware pipeage, 
and of an interior between a round and an oval, 
with a diameter of from 2 to 6r inches, although 
only a few ^ivate houses, comparatively, are 
80 drained. The barrel drain of larger dimen- 
sions, is used in the newer public buildings and 
larger public mansions, when it represents a sort 
of house or interior sewer as well qj^a house main 
drain, for smaller drains find their issue into tlje 
barrel-drain. There is the barrel-draifc in the new 
Houses of^ Parliament, and -in large places which 
cover the of, and are required for the piyrposes 
of several hcinses'or offices. The tubular drain is 
simply piping, of which I have spoken fully in 
my account of the present* compulsory mode of 
house drainage. The third drain, one more used 
to carry refuse to the cesspool than the sewer, but 
still carrying such refuse to ,the sewers, is the old- 
fa-^iictied brick drain, generall;f 9 inches square. 

I shall first deal with dhe sewerage, and then 
with the house and stre^ drainage. 

The sewer is a twofeld receptacle of refiiae ; 
into it are conveyed the wet refuse not otlly of 
many of the houses, but of all the streets. 
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The Bl(vp or aurfiMJe water of the streets is cojj- 
, yeyed to the sewer by means of smaller sewers or 
street-drains running frosn the kennel” « or 
channel to the^larger sewers. 

In the streets, at such uncertain distances *a8 
“the traffic, and circumstances of the locality ma^ 
require, are gully-holes. These are openings into ‘ 
the seWer, and w^re formerly'l'alled, as they were, 
simply gratings, a soni of iron trap doors of grated, 
bars, clumsily made, and placed almost at fandom. 
On each side^of the street was, even into the present 
century, a very formidable channel, or kesjiiel, as 
it was formerly written, into which, in heavy lains, 
the badly-^cavaged street dirt was swept, often 
a good lefe.p from one who wished to 
cross m a hurry. These ‘“kennels” emptied 
themselve's intp ^the gratings, which were not un- 
frequently choked up, and the kennel w'as then an 
utter nuisance. At the present time the channel 
is simply a senes of stone work at the edg« of 
the footpaths, blocks of granite being sloped to 
meet more or less at ri^ht f igles, and /ne How 
from the inclination from the (fentie of the street 
to the channel is carried alongi without imjiedi- 
men or nuisance into the gully- hole. 

The gully-hole opens into a drain, running, wdth 
a lapid slope, intp the sewer, and so the wet 
refuse of the streets find its vent. 

In many courts, alleys, lanes, inhabited bV 
the poor, where there is imperfect or no drainage 
to the houses, all the slops from tlie houses are 
thrown down the gully-holes, and frequently 
enougli blood and off^ are poured from* bqtcheis.’ 
premises, which might choke the lioiise ckain. 
There have, indeed, been instances of wanthless 
street dirt (slop) collected into a scavagei’s velucie 
being shot down a gully-holc. * 

The sewers, as distinct fiom the drains, are to be 
divided priiicipal]y*'iiito thiee classes, all devoted 
to the same purpose -the conveyance of ilie un- 
derground filth of«the capital tq the Thames and 
all connected by*a series of drams, afterwards to 
be described, with the dwelling-houses. 

The Ja^sl‘Class SiU'tis are found m the main 
streets, and How \it their outlets into tlic river. 

The sccowl-cla.ss seuers run .along the second- 
class stieets, discharging their contents into a 
first-class sewer ; and 

The third-class si wers are for the reception of 
the sewage from the smaller streets, and always 
coinuiunicate, foi the voidance of their contents, 
with a sower of the second or first description. 

As regards the destination of the sewers, there 
is no difference between the Mid^?lesex and 
Surrey portion^ of the nietropcflis, The sewage 
is all floated into the river. 

The ffrst-class sewers of the modern build 
rarely exceed fiO inches by in internal dimen- 
sions; the second class, 40 inches by 24; the j 
third, 30 inches by 3 8. | 

Smaller class or« branch sewefs, from N|p. ^ to ' 
No. 8 mclusire, also fiy’in part of the great sub- j 
terranean filth-channels of the metropolis. It is 
only, however, the thrdb first-mentioned classes 
whmh can be described as in any way principal 
.sewers^- the others are in the capacity of branch 


sewers, the ramifications being in many places 
v^ 3 ’^ extensive, while pipes are often used. Tffe 
dimensions of these f smaller^ sewers, when pipes 
are hot used, are — No. 4, 20 inches by 12; 
No. 6, 17^ inches by 10^ ; No. 6, 15 inches by 
9;^o, 7, 12 inches hy*7i; and -No. 8, ,9 inches 
by 6. 

These bivuich •sewers may, froi^their circum- 
scribed dimensions, be looked upon as mere 
channels of copifection with the larger descrip- 
tions ; ^oiit they present, as t have intimated, aif 
imporiant part of the geneniksystem. This may 
be shown b}'^ the^ fact, that in the estimates for 
building sewers, fur the improvement of • the 
draiiia^ of the citv" of Westminster (a plan, how- 
ever, not carried out), th(; estimated, or indeed 
surveyed, run of tjie first class was to he 8118 
feet; of the second class, 4524 feet; of the third, 
but 2086 feet , while of* the No* 5 and No. 6 
description, it was, respectivelj", 18,709 and 
53,284 feet. The br.inch sewers may, perhaps, 
be represented in niany instances as public drains 
connecting the sewei of the street with the issue 
from the houses, but 1 give the appellation I find 
I ill the rcpoits 

' * The dimensions 1 have dited are not to be 
I taken as an average size of t^ic existing sewers of 
! the metropolis on either Side of the Thames, for 
no average size <ind no um^’ormitjr of sliape can be 
adduced, us there lias bf‘eii no uniformity ob- 
served. Tilt* sewers are of all sizes and shapes, 

' and of a'l dcptlis from the surface of the streets. 

' 1 was inloimed by an engineering authority that 
I he had olteii seen it asserted that the naval 
I iiiUhoiiiies ol the kingdom could not Imild a war- 
, steaniei, .iiid it might very “^'el# bo said that the 
I sanitaiy nulhojjties of the metropolis could not 
] imild a seuei, as none of the present sewers could 
, be cited as in all respects properly fulfilling all 
tile functions required. But it mus^[“b< remem- 
bered tliat the present engineers have to lonteud 
. witli gie.it difficulties, tiie whole matter being so 
I conipluMted by the bliinderings and misn^annge- 
I nient of tlic past. 

The dimeiisioi^ I have cited (because they 
appear olHciallv ) exceed the medium size of the 
I neuve/ seweia^e, tiiu average height of the first 
class being m sucii Viewers about 3 feet 9 inches. 

(//' the u ulih oj the seirers, as of the height, no 
precise aveiage can lie diavvii. Perhaps that of 
the New PafacS main, or first-class sewer, 3 feet 
i 6 Indies, may be nearest the average, while the 
smaller classes diminish in their width in the 
pi opoi turns I have shown. The sewers of the 
older constructions nearly all wuden and deepen 
as they near tiie outlet, and this at no definite 
^distance from tlie river, but fAm a quarter of a 
' mileVr somewhat less to a mile and more. Some 
such seweis are then 14 feet in, width; some 20 
feet, and no doubt of proportionate height, but I 
do not find that the height has been ascertained. 
For flushing pui^oses there are recesses of greater 
or less width, according to the capacity of the 
sewer, where sluice-gates, &c., can he fixed, and 
water accumulated. 

Under “the head of ^‘‘Subterranean Survey of 
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the Sewers, will be found some account of the 
aifferent dimensiona^of the sewers. • 

The form of the interior of the semra (as shown 
in the illustrations I have given) is irregularly 
elliptical. They are arched at the summits, and 
more or less hollowed or curved, internally, cA the 
bottom. bottom of tlie sewer is called the 

invert,” ffmJi a*general reseml)lance» in the con- 
struction to an '' inverted ” arch. The best form 
^of invert is a matter whicli hits i attracted great 
engineering attenticn. It is, indeed, th^ impor- 
tant part 'of the seVer, as the part along *which 
there is^he flow of sewage:^ and the superior 
or inferior formation of the n^'crt, of course, 
facilitates or retards t^e tiansmission o:^he con- 
tents. 

A few years back, the byiiding of egg-.shaped, 
or oviform"’ qewers, -v^as strongl}'^ advocated. It 
was urged that the flow ol the Bewage and the 
sewer-water was accelerated by the inverj (espe- 
cially) being pviforra, as the matter was more 
condensed when such was the shape adopted, 
while the more the matter was diffused, as in 
some of the inveits of the more usual fonii of 
sewers, the less rapid was its flow, luid consi^- 
quently the greater its deposit. 

What extent of <igg-shaped sewers are now, so 
to speak, at work, 1 could not ascertain. One 
informant thought it jfiight be somewliere about 
50 miles. ^ 

The following interesting account of tlie velo- 
cities of streams, with a relativeness to %ewcr.s, is 
extracted from the evidence of Mr. riiillips . - 
Tlie area of siufacc that a sewer will drain, 
and the quantity of Avater that it Avill discharge in | 
a given time, wil?b 4 > greater nr less in proportion ! 
as the channel is inclined from a ifoiizontal to a i 
vertical position. The oidiiiary or common run 
of water in each sewei, due from lioiisi* drainage 
alone, j#id*irrespective of rain, should liave suffi- 
cient ®velocit}" to prevent the usual matter dis- 
charged into the sower finm dejiositing. For tliis 
purpfj«e, it is necessary that there .should be in 
each soAver a contant velocity of current equal to 
2^ feet per second, or 1} mile per hour."’ Mr. 
Phillips then states that the inclinations of all 
rivulets, ^tc., diminish as they progress to their 
outfalls. If the force of tll^ Avaters of the^riv-er 
Phone,” he has said, Avere not absorbed by the 
operation of some constant rcyir^atioii in its 
course, the stream Avould have shot into the Ba}-^ 
of Marseilles with the tremendous velocity of 
164 miles every hour. Even if the Thames met 
Avith no system of impediments in its course, the 
’Stream would have rushed into the sea Avith a 
velocity of 80 feet per second, or 54i^ miles in an 
hour. ...» The inclinations of the jicwei% 
of a natqral district should be made to diminish 
from their heads to their outfalls in a correspond- 
ing ratio of progression, so that as the body of 
water is increased at each coiiflu^nce, one and the 
same velocity and force of current may be kept up 
throughout the whole of them.” 

Mr, Phillips advocates a tubular system of 
sewerage and drainage. 

The main sewer, which has lately called forth 


the most public attention and professional con- 
troversy, is that connected with the new Houses of 
Parliament, or as they^re called in divers reports 
a^d correspondence, the *‘New l^alace at West- 
minster.” 

, The loorJcmanshi]) in the luikUng of the sewas 
is of every quality. The material of which some 
of the older sew'ers^are con8ti;jLicted is a porous 
sort of^ brick, which is often found crumbling and 
broken, and saturated Avith*damp and rottenness, 
from the exhalations and contact of their contents. 
The ^wers erected, however^, Avithin* the last 
tAvefity, and more especially Avithin the last ten 
years, are sometimes of granito, but .generally of 
the best brick, Avitl^ an interior coating 
ing cement, and generally Avith concrete on their 
exterior, to protect them from thf> dampness and 
decaying qualities of the superincumbent or la- 
teial soil. 

•The dijtth of the scu'cvR ' — I mean from the top 
of tho|Scwer to the surface of the street — seems 
to vary as oa cry tiiiig *0180 vanes about them. 
(Some are louiid ilrty feet below the street, some 
tHo feet, sonitf almost level ! These, liOAv- 
e\ei, arc exce]>tions ; and the a\"erage depth of 
the sewers on the Middles^ex side is from tAvelve 
to fourteen feet ; on the Sun^y side, from six td 
eight feet. The reason is iiiat the north shores of 
*the metropolis are above the tide level, the south 
shores y.re below it 

An authoiity on the subject has said, The 
Surrey <y?Avor.s are- bad, oAving principally to the 
land being below' tide lev(jl. ^ They Avert* the most 
exiannsnely constructed, because, I'terhaps, in that 
Commission the surveyors Aveie paid by percent- 
age^ on tin* cost of Avoiks. When it was proposed, 
in the Westmiii.ster Comnyssioii, to effect a reduc- 
tion of four-fifths in the* cost, it Avas like a propo- 
sition to return the officers’ SiAanes to that extent, 
if they liad been paid in that Avay.” 

Tin* reader mrf' haA^e .obserfed that the official 
intelligence I have given all, or nearly all, refers 
to the “Westminster and part of Middlesex"' 
(k)inmission, and to that of the Surrey and 
K(“nt” This is easily accounted for. In the 
im'tropolit.in^istricts, up to 1847, the only Com- 
mission Avhich published its papers was the West- 
minster, of Avhich Mr. L. C. Hortslet liad the 
charge as clerk ; Avhen the Commissions were con- 
solidated in 1847, be printed the Westminster and 
Surrey onl}’-, the others being of minor impoj't- 
ance. • • 

I ina> obserA'e that oive of the ongineers, in 
showing Hie difficulty or impossibility o^ giving 
any descri]flion*of a sgstem of sew'crage, as to 
points of agreement or difference, represents the 
whole mass as but a “deta<shcd parcel of sewers.’* 

The course of the sewers is in no direct or 
uniform line, with the exception of one character- 
istic — .all their bearings are towards the river as 
rjgaJds the inaiti sewers (fifsP-class), and all the 
bearings of the second-slass sewers artP towards 
the main sewers in the main streets. The smaller 
classes of seAyers fill up the great area of London 
scAverage with a perfect network of interSIction 
and connection, and even this network is increased 
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manyfold by its connection with the house- 
drains. 

There is no map of the general sewerage of the 
metropolis, mefely sections ” and plans” pf 
improvements making or suggested, in the reports 
of the surveyors, &c., to the Commissioners ; but 
did a map of subterranean London exist, with its 
lines of every class of seweraj^e and of the drain- 
age which feeds the* sewers ; with its course, 
moreover, of gas-pipes and water-pipes, witn their 
connection with the houses, the streets, the courts, 
&c., it would be Ahe most curious and skfeleton- 
like map in the world. *' 

THE Subterranean Character op the 
'' Sewers. *' 

In my inquiries among that curious body of men, 
the “ Sewer Hunters,” I found them make light 
of any danger, their principal fear being fiom the 
attacks of rats in case they became isolated from 
the gang with whom they searched in co^mmon, 
while they represented tK\; oLmr as a mere no- 
thing in the way of unpleasantfless. But these 
men pursued only known and (lly them) beaten 
tracks at low water, avoiding any deviation, and 
sp becoming but partially acquainted with the 
character and direction of the sewers. And had 
it been otherwise, theyi^are not a class competent 
to describe what they saw, howe^er keen-eyed* 
after silver spoons. 

The following account is derived chiefly from 
official sources. I may premise that wjrere the 
deposit is found the greatest, the sewer is in the 
worst state. This deposit, I find it lepeatedly 
stated, is of a most miscellaneous character. Some 
of the sewers, indeed, are represented as the 
dost-bins and dung-hillj of the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. The deposit has been found to com- 
prise all the ingreditnts from the breweries, the 
gas-works, and the several chemical and mineral 
manufactories ; dead dogs, cats, *k it tens, and rats ; 
offal from slaughter-houses, sometimes even in- 
cluding the entrails of the animals ; street-pave- 
ment dirt of every variety ; vegetable refuse ; 
Stable-dung ; the refuse of pig-styes ; night-soil ; 
ashes; tin kettles and pans (pansh^ids) ; broken 
stoneware, as jars, pitchers, flower pots, &c. ; 
bricks ; pieces of wood ; rotten mortar and rub- 
bish of different kinds; and even rags. Our 
criminal annajg^ of the previous century show 
th^t often enough the bodies of murdered men 
were thrownf into the Fleet and other ditches, 
then the open sewers of the metropoli/i, and if 
found washed into the Thames, the/ were so 
stainea and disfigured by the fouSnesr of the con- 
tents of these ditches, that recognition was 
often impossible, so that there could be but one 
verdict returned — Found drowned.” Clothes 
stripped from a murdered person have been, it 
Was withenticated on several occasions in Old 
Bailey evidence, Ifhrown into the open sewpr 
ditches, «when torn and defaced, so that they 
might not supply evidence of identity. So close 
is the connection between physical filthiness in 
publJt' matters and moral wickedness. 

The following particulars show the charac- 


teristics of the underground London of the sewer^ 
Tly subterranean surveys \rare made after the 
commissions were conaolidatea. 

An old sewer, running between Great Smith- 
street and St. Ann-street (Westminster), is a 
curiefity among sewers, although it is probably 
'only^one instance out of many simUi^c construc- 
tions* that will be 'discovered in tho/Jburse of the 
subterranean survey. The bottom is formed of 
planks laid upor transverse timbers, 6 inches by^ 
6 inched, about 3 feet apart# The size of the 
sewer ‘varies in width from *2 to 6 feet, and 
from 4 to 5 fee/ irt height. The inclination 
ot the bottom iswery irregular : there are jumps 
up at t^-^ or three plrxes, and it contains a de- 
posit of filth averaging 9 inches in depth, the 
sickening smell frp^ which escapes into the 
houses and yards that drpin into, it. In many 
places the side walls have given way for lengths 
of 10 and 15 feet. Across this sewer timbers 
have been laid, upon which the extj^rnal wail of a 
workshop has ^been built ; the timbers are in a 
decaying state, and should they give way, the 
wall will fall into the sewer.” 

, From the further accounts of this survey, I find 
that a sewer from the Westminster Workhouse, 
which was of all shapes an^^ sizes, was in so 
wretched a condition that the leveller could 
scarcely work for the thickl'scum that covered the 
glasses of the spirit-level iK a few minutes after 
being wiped. the outfall into the Dean- 

street 8e\1er, it is 3 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 8 
inches for a short length. From the end of this, 
a wide sewer branches in each direction at right 
angles, 5 feet 8 inches by 5 feet 5 inches. Pro- 
ceeding to the eastward aboii| 3t) feet, a chamber 
is reached ab5ut 30 feet in length, from the roof 
of which hangings of putrid matter like stalac- 
tites descend three feet in length. At the end of 
this chamber, the sewer passes under public 
privies, the ceilings of which can be seen fi^m it. 
Beyond this it is not possible to go.” 

** In the Lucas-street sewer, where a portion of 
new work begins and the old terminates, a space 
of about 10 feet has been covered with boards, 
which, having broken, a dangerous chasm has 
been caused impiediately under the road.” 

West-street sewer had one foot of de- 
posit It was flushed while the levelling party 
was at work ^ere, and the stream was so rapid 
that it nearly washed them away, instrument and 
all.” 

There are further accounts of deposit,” or of 

stagnant filth,” in other sewers, varying firom G 
to 14 inches, but that it insignificant compared ter 
what follows. 

The foregoing, then, is the ;pith pf the first 
authentic account which has appeared in print of 
the actually surveyed condition of the subter- 
ranean ways, over which the super-terranean 
tides of traffic arp daily flowing. 

The account I*have just given relates to the 
(former) Westminster and part of Middlesex dis- 
trict bn the north bank of the Thames, as ascer- 
tained under the Metropolitan Commission. I 
now give some extracts concerning a simila^f 
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4 ^irv€y on the south bank, in diflferent and distant 
directions in the district, once the Surrey *nd 
Kent.” The Westminster, ^c., survey took,place 
in 1848 ; the Kent and Surrey in 1849. In the 
one^case, 72 miles of sewers were surveyed ; in 
the other, 69 J miles. ** 

The’ sl^eyors (in the Surrey and Kent 
sewers) great difficulty in i'e veiling thi 

sewers of this district (I give ^the words of the * 
»Report) ; for, in the first place,* the dp^osit is 
usually about twg*feet in depth, and uj some 
cases it amounts lo nearly Jive feet of putrid mat- 
ter. Th% smell is usually of«lthe most horrible 
description, the air being so fcJtil that explosion 
and choke damp are wy frequent. OUNihe 12th 
January we were very nearly losing a whole party 
by choke damp, the last mail being dragged out 
on his back •(through» two feet of black faUid 

deposits) in a state of insensibility Two 

men of one party had also a narrow escape from 
drowning in the Alscot-road sewer, Eotherhithe. 

The sewers on the Surrey side are very irre- 
gular; even where they are inverted they fre- 
quently have a number of steps and inclinations 
the reverse way, causing the deposit to accumulale 
in elongated cesspools. 

It must be coiTlidqred very fortunate that the 
subterranean parties did not first commence on 
the Surrey side, for i^jsuch had been the case, we 
should most undoubtedly have broken down. 
When compared with Westminster, the sewers are 
smaller and more full of deposit ; and, oad as the 
smell is in the sowers in Westminster, it is infi- 
nitely worse on the Surrey side.” 

Several detail| are then given, but they are 
only particulars of Aie general facts J have stated. 

The following, however, are distinct facts con- 
cerning this branch of the subject. 

In ^y^nquiiies among the working scavagers 
I oftgu heard of their emptying street slop into 
sewers, and],the following extract shows that I was 
not misinformed ; — 

** 'The detritus from the macadamized roads 
frequently forms a kind of grouting in the sewers 
so hard that it cannot be removed without hand 
labour. 

. “ One of the sewers in WlutehrJl and another in 
Spring-gardens have from ^ree to four f?et of 
this sort of deposit ; and another in Eaton-square 
was found filled up within a inches ol the 
‘soffit,* but it is supposed that the scavengeis 
(scavagers) emptied the road-sweepings down the 
gully-grate in this instance;” and in other in- 
stances, too, there is no doubt — especially at 
Charing Cross, and the RQi'ent Circus, Piccadilly. 

Concerning the sewerage of the most aris- 
tocratic parts of*th^ city of Westminster, «nd of 
the fashionable squares, &c., to the north of Ox- 
ford-street, I glean the following particulars 
(reported in 1849). They show, at any late, 
that the patrician quarters hav^*not been unduly 
favoured j that there has been no partiality in the 
construction of the sewerage. In the Belgrave 
and Eaton-square districts there are mdny faulty 
places in the sewers which abound with noxious 
matter, in many instances stopping up the house 


drains and “ smelling horribly.” It is much the 
same in the Grosvenor, Hanover, and Berkeley- 
square localities (the Houses in the squares thera- 
8§lves included). Also in the nSghbourhood of 
Go vent-garden, Clare-market, Soho and Fitzroy- 
squares ; while north of Oxford-street, in and 
about Cavendish, pryanstone, Manchester, and 
Portman»&quares, there is so nmch rottenness and 
decay *that there is no security for the sewers 
standing from day to day/ and to Hush them for 
the removal of their ‘^raUst loathsome deposit” 
might* be to bring some of* them down alto- 
getner,'' 

One of the accounts of^a subterranean survey 
concludes with the*following rather cuiio^a^'fRtfe- 
meiit : — “ Throughout the new Paddington dis- 
trict the neighbourhood of Hyde •Park Cardens, 
and the costly squares and streets adjacent, the 
sewers abound with the foulest deposit, from 
vv^ich the most disgusting effluvium arises ; in- 
deed, %midst the v^ole of the Westminster Dis- 
tiict of Sewers tJ^fo?ily little spot which can be 
mentioned as being in at all a satisfactory state is 
the Seven Dialsf’ 

I may point out also that these very curious 
and authenticated accounts by no means bear out 
the zymotic doctrine of the •Board of Health as 
,to the cau.se of cholera ; ^or where the zymotic 
influences from the sewers were the worst, in the 
patrician squares of what has been called Bel- 
gravia and Tyburnia, the cholera was the least 
destructive. This, however, is no reason what- 
ever why the stench shouffi iiot be stifled. 

Of the IIoUbE-DRAINAGE OF THE METROPOLIS 

• AS CON^^KCTED WITH THE SeWERS. 

Every house built or rebuild since the passing of 
the Metropolitan Sewers Act in 1848, must be 
drained, with an exception, which I shall specif}’’, 
into a sewer. The law, indeed, diverted of its 
technicalities is tliis : the owner of a newly- 
eiected house must drain it to a sewer, without 
the intervention of a cesspool, if there be a sewer 
within 100 feet of the site of the house ; and, if 
necessary, in^places but partially built over, such 
owner must continue the sewer »along the pre- 
mises, and make the necessary drain into it ; all 
lieing done under the approval of the proper 
ofiicer under the Commissionersj* If there be, 
lioweyer, an established sewer, al^ng the side, 
front, or back of any Ifbuse, a covered drain must 
be made*imto that at the cost of the owner of the 
premises w lie grained. “ Where a sewe#,” says 
the 46th section of the Act, “ shall already be 
made, and a drain only shall be required, the 
party is to pay a contribution towards the original 
expense of the sewer, if it shall have been made 
within thirty-five years before the 4lh of Septem- 
ber, 1848, tlie contribution, to be paid to the 

itiilJer of the s^wer.” “In ca^s where 

there shall he no sewer ?uto which a drain could 
be made, the party muat make a covered drain to 
lead into a cesspool or other place (not un^er a 
house) as the Commissioners may direct, if the 
parties infringe this rule, the Commissioners may 
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do the work and throw the cost on them in the 
nature of nn improvement rate, or as charges for 
default, and levy the amoufjt by distress,” ^ 

I mention ttJese circumstances more particiilaiily 
to show the extent, and the far-continued ramifica- 
tion, of the subterranean metropolis. I am 
assured by one of the lar^st builders in the 
western district of the capit^ that the fiew regu- 
lations (as to the dilpensing Avith cesspoiils) are 
readily complied with, as it is a recommendation 
which a house agent, or any one letting new pre- 
mises, is never slew to advance ('* and when it ’s 
the truth,” he said, “ they do it with a better 
grace ”), that there will in the course of occupancy 
n^a$i*iyance and no expense incurred in the clear- 
ing away /if cesspoolage. 

I shall at present describe only the house- 
drainage, which is connected with the public 
sewerage. The old mode of draining a house 
separately into the cesspool of the premises wfil, 
of course, be described unden the head (J'l; cess- 
poolage, and that old sf stem ^s still very pre- 
valent. 

At the times of passing both general and local 
Acts concerning buildings, town improvements and 
extensions, the erection of new streets and the 
removal of old, miv-li has been said and written 
concerning better systdhis of ventilating, warming,^ 
and draining dwelling-houses; but until after the 
first outbreak of cholera in England, in 1832, 
little public attention was given to the great 
drainage of all the sewers. Howeven," on the 
passing of the Building and Hanitary Acts genc- 
rivlly, the authorities made man^^ experiments, 
not so much to improve the system of sewerage 
aa of house-drainage, so as to make the dwelling- 
houses more wholesomet and sweet. 

To effect this, the great object was the aboli- 
tion of the cesspool system, under which filth 
must accumulate, and where, from scamped build- 
ings or other caused, evaporatioti took place, the 
effects of the system were found to be vile alid 
offensive, and have been pronounced miasmatic. 
Having j'ust alluded to these matters, I proceed to 
describe the modernly-adopted connection of 
house-drainage and street-aeweiage.^ 

Experiment% as I have said, were set on foot 
under the auspices of public bodies, and the 
opinions of eminent engineers, architects, and 
surveyors weKk^also taken. Their opinions seem 
ronlly to be concentrated in the advocacy of (me 
remedy — improved hou8^--drainagc ; and tliey 
appear to have agreed 'that the systeny^ which is 
at present adopted is, under the circura/mnees, the 
best that can be adopted. ^ 

I was told also by an eminent practical builder, 
perfectly uncounectedVith any official or public 
body, and, indeed, often at issue with surveyors, 
&c., that the new system was unquestionably a 
great improvement in every respect, and that 
some years before its adoption ifs at preseVit f.'e 
had abetted such a system, and had cairied it 
into effect when he could *nroperly do so. 

I will first show the mode and then the cost of 
the new system. ' 

1 find it designated back,” front,” “ tubu- 


lar,” and “ pipe ” house-drainage, and all with tl|e 
object of carrying off all fstces, soil water, ceas- 
pool matter, &c., heftre it has had time to accu- 
mulate. It is not by brick or other drains of 
masonry that the system is carried out or re- * 
conffiiended to be carried out, but by means of 
tubular earthenwp,re pipes ; and fo^Any efficient 
carrying oift of the projected* ij^rovement a 
system of constant, and not as at present inter - 
mittenty^ supply^ of water from the several com* 
panie^ would be best. Thosd^ipes communicate 
with the nearest sewer. The pipes m the 
tubular drainage rre oV red earthenware# or stone- 
ware (pot). *»* 

The # e of earthenWare, clay, or pot pipes for 
the conveyance of liquids is very ancient. Mr. 
Htirrat, a bleacher Paisley, in a statement to 
the Board of Health, mentioned «that clay pipes 
were used in ancient times. King Hezekiali 
(‘2nd Book of Kings, chap, 20, and 2nd Book of 
Chronicles, chap. 32) brought in v'ater from Je- 
rusalem. ‘‘ Ills pool and conduit,” said Mr. 
Htirrat, ^‘^urc still to be seen. The conduit is 
three feet square inside, built of freestone, 

[ strongly cemented; the stone, .fifteen inches thick, 

' evidently intended , to sustain a considerable pres- 
sure ; and I have seen pi/ieaF of clay, taken by a 
friend from a house in the ruins of the ancient 
city, of one inch bore, and^bout seven inches in 
diameter, proving evidently, to my mind, that 
ancient Jerusalem was supplied with water on 
the princMple of gravitation. The pools or re- 
servoirs are also at this day m tolerably good, 
order, one of them still filled with water ; the 
other broken down in the centre, no doubt by 
some besiegyig enemy, to dkt off the supply to 
the city.” 

The new system to supply the place of the 
cesspools 18 a comhiiwt, while the old is princi- 
pally a separate, system of house-drmiicfg^; but 
the new system is equally available for such 
separate drainage. 

As regards the success of this system l^e re- 
ports say experiments have been tried in so large 
a number of Jiouses, under such varied and, in 
many cases, disadvantageous circumstances, that 
no doubts whatsoevjj^r can remain in the minds 
competent and disinterested persons as to the 
efficient self-cleansing action of well-adjusted 
tubular drams- ai'd sewers, even without any addi- 
tional supplies of Avater. 

Mr. Lovick said 

“A great number of small 4-iiicli tubular drains 
have been laid down in the several districts, some 
for considerable period. They have been found 
Jo keep themselves clear by the ordinary soil and 
uraiiuige Avaters of the housed; «T have no doubt 
that pipes of this kind will keep themselves clear 
by the ordinary discharge of house-drainage ; 
assuming, of course, a supply of water, pipes of 
good form, and vpatorials properly laid, and with 
fair usage.” 

'‘One of the earliest illustrations of the tubular 
system,” it is stated in a Eeport of the Board of 
Health, " was given in the improved drainage of a 
block of houses in the cloisters of Westminster, 
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#hieh b«eD the wat of a severe epidemic faver. 

cesspools old draioi w.ere illled 

aiid' on entire system of tabular drainage and 
sewerage eubstitttted for the service of that block 
of bouses. 

“ D^n of Westminster, in a letter on the 
state of thi^^rajnage, says, ‘ I -beg to report to 
the' Oominissiwiers that the success of the entire 
new plpe-drait)age laid down ii^ St. Peter’s Col- 
siege during the last twelve months* has b^ com 
plate. I consider ^?his experiment on dn^nage 
and sewage of about fiftegn houses to alFord a 
triumphant proof of the efficac^"^ of draining by 
pipes, and of the facility of (licensing entiicly 
with ceBspools and hrid: setters* Up tosillis time 
they have acted, and continue to act, perfectly. 

Mr, Morris, a surveyor saftaclied to the Me- 
tropolitan Sewors Comnwssion, gives the following 
account of the action of trial works of improved 
house*draiiiage : — 

“ ' I have introduced the new 4 -inch tubular 
house-drains into some houses for the trustees of 
the parisli of Poplar, with water-closets, and have 
received no just cause of complaint. In every 
instance where I Vve applied it, I found the 
system answer extremely well, if a sufficient 
quantity of water hjis been used. 

“ * The answer of the householders as to the 
effect of the new (lra|ingo lias invariably been 
that they and their families have been better in 
health; that they were formerly annoj'od with 
smells and effluvia, from which they %,ro now 
quite free. 

“ * Since the new drainage has been laid down 
there has been only occasion to go on the ground 
to examine it onlfe iov the whole year, and that 
was from the inefBciency of the wllter service. 
It was found that rags had been thrown down 
and had gtot into the pipe ; and further, that very 
little wdlief*liad been used, so that the stoppage 
was till fault of the tpkapt, not of the system.' ” 
Mr. Gotto, the en^fer, having stated that in 
a plaifc for the improvement of Goulston-strcet, 
Whitechapel, not only was the removal of all 
cesspools contemplated, but also the substitution 
of water-doset apparatus, gave the following esti- 
mate of the cost, provided the pipes wore made 
m the work doije by contrdbt under the Oom- 
missioners of Sowers : — 

Water-cloBet Apparcetus, dr. 

* £ s. d. 

Emptying, &c., cesspool . . 0 12 0 

Digging, &c., for 8 -feet pipe drain, 

•AiU. : 0 2 8 

Making good to walls an^floor of 
W'oter-closet over drain, jrt %d. .020 

8 feet run of 4-ingi(<pipe, at 3d;. 0 2 0 « 

Laying ditto, af 2(f. . . . 0 1 *4 

Extra for junction . . .004 

Fixing ditto . . . .002 

Water-closet apparatus, with stool 
cock . . . , .**.0100 

pbcing ditto . . . .020 

fetingencicf (10 per cent) ,036 

1 16 0 


so «. a. 

I • Brought forwjird . , 1 16 0 

The 3?ard sink and drain would* 
coift 0 11 2 

*Kitchen sink and drain . . 0 16 7j^ 

‘ So that^the cost oft had' draining 
one house, including wate^-closet, 
would Mb . . . ^ . 3 2 

The front tubular draimfge of a similjir house 
(with fifteen yards of carriage-way to bo paved) 
would cost 6^, ‘Is. 7 lid. ; or the drainage would 
cost, according to the old* py(j,tem,*llt 1*3.1. IDf. 

“The engineering* witnesses w'ho have 
their fcpeci.il attention to the subject,” state the 
lioard of Health, in commenting bii the infor- 
mation I have ju:st cited, “ affirm that upon the 
inipioved av'stem of combined works the expense 
of iJlie apparatus m substitution of cesspools would 
oot gr(i\l If exceed one-half the tx^yense of cleaning 
till' cesspools.” » ^ 

The engineers liave calculated — stating the 
difficulty of comiFg to a nice calculation — that 
the })icsent system of cesspools entailed an average 
expnulituie, for cleansing and repairs, of 4<f- a 
week on each householder ; ani that by the new 
MSteni it would be but Ifd. The Board of 
llculth’s calculations, however, are, I regret to 
&.iy, alw^iys dubious. 

TIu* subjoined scale of the difference in cost was 
pi (‘pared s^t the instance of the Board. 

Mr Giant took four blocks^ of houses for exa- 
nnn.'ftion, and the results are given as a guide to 
what would he the general expenditure if the 
cliaii^c took place : — 

“In one block of 44 hoifses — 

The length of drains by liack drainage was 
1544 feet. 

Cost ('exclusive of pans, tri\ps, and water in 
both cases) of back drainage, 83^. 3 25., or 
If'. 18,1. pet house. 

Costof separate tubular drainage, 467^. 95. Qd., 
or 10/. 125. 6c/. per house. 

Cost of fccpaiate buck drains, 910/, 195., or 
20/. l‘j.1?. \d. per house. 

“ In another block of 23 houses — 

The length of hack drains was 783 feet. 

Of separate drains, 1437 feet, 

The cost of back tubular drains, 45/. 125. 

or 1/. 195. 8f/. pe» house. ^ 

Of separate tubular drains, 131/. IS5. Cd., or 
5/. 6c/. per house. ,, 

Ofsepa^cbi^ck drains, 305/.75., or 10/. 5#.Gc/. 
per house. 

** In another block of 46 houses — 

The length of back drainage, 1143 feet. 

Ditto by separate ditto, 1892 ieet. 

cost of back tubular drq^nage, 66/. 5s. 2d,, 

* or 1/. 85. 9|c/. per house. 

Ditto of separate dit^l ditto, 178/. 1J5. 8d,, 
or 3/. 175. lOd. p#r house. 

Ditto of separate brick ditto, 390/, 4ff.^cdt 
8/. 95. 8d. per house. 
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In a fourth block of 46 houses — 

The leng^ of back dfains, 985 feet. * 
Pitto of separate ditto, 2913 feet. , 

Cost of back tubular drainage, 66i. 8 j. 2cj», 
or 1^. 8.?. per house, . 

Ditto of sepal ate ditto ^itto, 2C2/. 11^. *Jd.j 
or bl. 14g/ 2(L per house. * 

Ditto of separate brick ditto, 614/. 1(1.?. 3d., 
or 13/. 75. 32d. per house.” 

I have.mentioned tl'e diversity of opinio^i as to 
the best form, artd even material, for a server; 
and there is the same diversity as to the material, 
&c . for ho\ise and gi^Hy or street-drainage, more 
especTIflly m the of the forger volume. The 
pipe-draiimge of any description is far less in 
favour tlian it’Svas. One rep,son is that it does 
not promote suhsoil d’lainaqe; another is the 
difficulty of repairs if the loints or iittings of 
pipes require mending ; and then the combin.v 
tion of the noxious gases^is most oiFensiMfin its 
exhalations, and difficult to (f/^rcome. 

I was informed by a nightman, used to the 
cleansing of drains and to night-work generally, 
that when there was any cscaite from one of the 
tubular pipes the stench was more intense than any 
he had ever before ^experienced from anj' drains on 
the old system. ♦ , 

Or THE London St ueet- Drains.^ 

TVe have as yet dealt only with the ipeans of 
removing the liquid refuse from the houfos of tlu* 
metropolis. This, cis was pointed out at, the 
commencement of the present subject, consists 
principally of the 19,000,000,000 gallons of 
water that are annually supplied to the Loifdon 
residences by mecliafiical means. But there 
still remain the 5,(100,000,000 gallons of surface 
or rain-water to be carried off from the 1760 
miles of streets, ^nd the roofs and yards of the 
300,000 houses "which now *form the British 
metropolis. If this immense volume of liquid 
were not immediately removed from our thorough- 
fares as fast as ifr fell, many of our streets would 
not only be transformed into canals at certain 
periods of the year, but perhapr at all times 
(except during drought) they would be, if not 
impassable, at least unpleasant and unhealthy, 
from the puddles or small pools of stagnant 
water that vi^^uld be continually rotting them. 
"Were such the case, the roads and streets that 
we now prfde ourselves*' so highly upon wovild 
have their foundations soddenod. the sur- 

face a road be not kept clean so a/Ho admit of 
its becoming dry between showers ^jI rain,” said 
Lord Congleton, the great road authority, *‘it 
will be rapidly worn *away.” Indeed the imme- 
diate removal of rain-vvater, so as to prevent its 
percolating through the surface of the road, and 
thereby impairing the foundation, appears to be 
one of the main essentials of roa<i-making. * 

The 'means of remtving this surface water, 
especially from the streets of a city where the 
rain falls at least every other day throughout the 
yeaf, and reaches an aggregate depth of 24 feet 
in the course of the twelvemonth, is a matter of 


coiaiderablc moment. In P§ris, and indeed al- 
most all of the French towns, a channel is formed 
in the middle of each thoroughfare, and down 
this the water from the streets and houses is con- 
tinuf^ly coursing, to the imminent peril of'kll 
pedestrians, for the wheels of every^ehicle dis- 
tribute, as it goes,* a muddy shower^! either aide 
of the way. 

irc, however^ ifave not only removed the chan- 
nels frotn the middle to the fides of our streets, * 
but instituted a distinct systifin of drainage for 
the conveyance *the wet refuse^, ot our 
houses to the sew^^rs — so that there are no longer 
(exceptijj|/»^,in a very sirall portion of the suburbs) 
open sewers, meandering through our highways* 
the consequence is, „ the surface-water being car- 
ried off fiom our thorougiifares almost as fast as 
it falls, our streets are generally efry and clean. 
That there are exceptions to this rule, which are a 
glaring disgrace to us, it must be candidly ad- 
mitted ; but we must at the same tune allow, 
when wc think of the vast extent of the road- 
ways of the metropolis (1760 miles ! — nearly 
one-half the radius of the earth itself), the 
deluge of water that anuuatly descends upon 
every inch of the ground which we call London 
(38,000,000,000 gallons ! quantity which is 
almost sufficient for the formation of an American 
lake), and the vast araniii|\ of traffic, over the 
greater part of the capit.il — the 13,000 vehicles 
that daily cross London Bridge, the 11,000 con- 
veyances that traverse Cheapsido in the course of 
twelve hours, the 7700 that go through Temple 
Bar, and the 6900 that ascend and descend Hol- 
born Hill between nine in the nj^rning and nine at 
night, the 15/)0 omnibuses an(f^ the 3000 cabriolets 
that are continually hurrying from one part of the 
town to another, and the 10,000 private carriage, 
job, and cart horses that incessantly j^ermaie the 
metropolis —when we reflect, I say, on thij[ vast 
amount of traflic — this deluge of rain — and the 
Wilderness of streets, it cannot but be allowed 
that the cleansing and draining of the Lfndon 
thoroughfares is most adminablv conducted. 

The mode of street drainage is by means of 
what is called a gully-hole and a gully-drain. 

The Gulbj-lde* the opening from the surface 
of the street (and is seen generally on each side 
of the way), into jvhich all the fluid refuse of the 
public thoroughfipres runs on its course to the sewer. 

The Qtdht-drain is a drain generally of earthen- 
ware piping, curving trom the side of the street 
to an opening in the top or side of the sewer, and 
is the means of communication between the sewer 
and the gully-hole, 

^ The gully-hole is indicated by an iron grate 
bein§,fftted into the surface of the side of a foot- 
path, where the road slopes gradually from its 
centre to the edge of the footpath, and down this 
grate the water runs into the channel contrived 

* Gully here is *ft corruption of the word Gullet, or 
throat ; the Norman is f'uellc (haX. gvla) . and tlw French. 
f^ouht; from this (he word appears to be direcuy 
derived. A /?'«////-dram is literally a f^-ullet-dralv , that is. 
a drain serving the purpo cs of a gullet or channel for 
liquids, and a gully-hole the mouth, orifice, or opening 
to the ffullet or gully-drain. 
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lor it in the conitr^ction of the streets. Thf^e 
gully-grates, the observante pedestrian — if there 
hti a man in this hive of London who, without 
professional attraction to the^atter, regards for a 
fe^ minutes the peculiarities of the street (j^art 
from the Bouses) which he is traversing— an ob- 
servant ped«|tian, I say, would* be struck at* the 
constantly-reining grates in a given space in 
some streets, and their paucitj^^n others. In 
Drury 'lane ^here is« no gully-grate, as yfVu walk 
down from Holbotti to where Drury-lane ba^omes 
Wycb-st|pet; whilst in some streets, not a tenth 
of the length of Drury-lane, thepe may be three, 
four, five, or six grates, ^he leason U this : — 
There is no sewer nftining down Drufy-lane ; a 
contiguous sewer, however, ^ runs down Great 
Wyld-street, draining, where there are drains, the 
hundred courts and nefoks of tlie poor, between 
Drury-lane and Lincoln's-inn-lields, as well as the 
more open places leading down towards tlife prox- 
imity of Temple liar. This Great Wyld-street 
sewer, moreover, in its course to Fleet Bridge, is 
made available for the drainage (very giievously 
deficient, accoidingto some of the reports of the 
Board ot Health) iff Chire-maiket. Grates would 
of course be required in such a place as Diury-hine, 
only the street is t?iov>ght to be sufnciently on the 
descent to convey thu surface-water to the grate 
in Wych-street. | 

The parts in whiim the gully-grates will be 
found the most numerous are vvliere ^the mam 
streets are most intersected by other mam streets, 
or by smaller otf-streets, and indeed wherever the 
streets, of whatever size, continually intersect each 
other, as they olf nearly all the great street- 
thoroughfares in iHI City. Althoujjh the seweis 
may not be according to the plan of the streets, 
the gully-grates must nevertheless be found at the 
street ^it|^'sections, whether the nearest point to 
the Sfwer or not, or else the water would not be 
quicl;ly carried off, and would form a nuisance. 

I am informed, on good autlionty, both as re- 
gardl the City and Metro})olitau Commissions, 
that the average distance of the gully-grates is 
thirty yards one from another, including both sides 
of the way. Their number does not depend upon 
population, but simply on tl^ loculi characteristics 
of the highways ; for of course the ram fal^ into 
all the stieets in proportion to their size, whether 
populous or half-empty localities. * As, iiowever, 
the more distant roads have not such an approxi- 
mation of grates, and the law Avhich requires their 
formation is by no means — and perhaps, without 
unnecessary interference, cannot be — very definite, 
I am informed that i^PMqr fairly be represented, 
that, of the 1760 JSiKes of London public ways, 
more than two-llwlias, “or” remiuked one infoiA- 
ant, “ say 1200 miles, are grated on atc/4*side of 
the street or road, at distances of sixty yards.” 
This would give 69 gully-holes in every one of the 
1200 miles of street said to be supplied. Hence 
the total number throughout fhe metropolis will 
be 70,800. 

The gully-drain, which is the street-drain, al- 
ways presents now a eloping curve, describing, 
Juoro or less, part of a circle. This drain starts. 


so to speak, from the side of the street, while its 
course to the sewer, in lordor to economize space, 
is made by any most appropriate cuive, to include 
tl]|(S reception of as great a quantity of Avet street- 
refuse as possible ; for if the gully-drains Avrre 
formed in a direct, or even a not-very-mdirect line, 
from the i^treet sides 4o the sewers, they would not 
|,only be more costly, more yum*eroiis, but would, 
in fact, •as I was told, “ cho^e the under-ground” 
of London, for now the subterranean capital is so 
complioated Avith gas, water* and drain-pjpes, that 
such*a system as Avill allow rodm for each is in- 
dispensable. The new system is, moreover, more 
economical. In the City the ^ully-draini are nearly 
all of nine-inch diarfleter in tubular pipcag^.'^'lii 
the metropolitan jurisdiction they are ihe same, 
but not to the same extent, some*bcing only six 
inches. 

or even thirty years ago, the old street 
channels for gully drainage were costly construc- 
tions, i^»r they Avere ina^e so as to suit sew'ers 
which were tleai^ed by the street being taken 
“up,”.nid the offensive deposit, thick and even 
induiated as it often w'as in those days, drawn to 
the suifdce. Some few were three and even four 
feet square; some two feet six inches wude, and 
tliree or four feet high ; all of ♦jrick. I am assured 
•that ot the extent or cost ot*these old contrivances 
no atcuuuis h.ue been pieserved, but that they 
Avere 1*101 1* than twice as costly as the piesent 
method. 

In alf*the reports I have seen, metropolitan or 
city — the stitements of thc*lUishcrmen being to the 
same purport — there arc complaints as to the uses to 
which the gully-holes are put in many parts, every 
kiiid of refuse admissible through the bars of the 
grate being stealthily cmi^tied down them. The 
paviours, if they have an opportunity, sw'oep their 
surplus grout into the gullies,* and so do the sca- 
vagers Avith their refuse occasionally, though this 
is generally done* in the less-ffpquented parts, to 
get rid of the “slop,” which is valueless. 

In a repoit, })ublished in 1851, Mr. Haywood 
points out the prevalence of the piactice of using 
tlie gully-gratings as dustbins*! A sewer under 
Billingsgate jjccumulated in a feAV months many 
cart-h'ads, composed almost wholly of fish-shells; 
and 114 cait-loads of fish-shells, cinders, and 
rubbish were removed from the sewers in the 
Aicinity of Middlesex-street petticoat-lane); 
these had accumulated in about "twelve months. 
“ Kecoiiatructing the ^llies,” he says, “ so as *to 
intercept, improper substances (which has been 
recently ^no at Billingsgate), might pievent this 
material ^chifig the sewers, but it woufd still 
ba\e to be removed from the gullies, and Avould 
thus still cause peipetual expense. Indeed, I feel 
convinced that notlnng but making public example 
by coiiMcting and punishing some offenders, under 
clause 09 of ‘ The City of London Sewers* Act,* 
yillfstop the p^ctice, so uniMersal in the poorer 
localities, of using the gillies as dustbin^” 

The Gully-holiS are nowirajp^ped — with veryfew 
exceptions, one report iftates, while another report 
intimates that gully-trapping has no exceptioi|^tall. 
The tiap is resorted to so that the effluvium from 
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a gully-drnin may not infect the air of the public 
wa\B; but among engineit’s and medical samt&ry 
inquirers, thefe is much difference of opinion, as 
to whether the system of trapping is desirable «r 
not. The general opinion seems to be, however, 
that all gullies should be trapped. 

Of the City {fuljy-traps, Mr. Hoywoodjiin a report 
for the year 1851, says, as regards the pj^uiod ofi 
their introduction : — 

About seventeen years ago your then surveyor 
(Mr. Kefsey) applied the first traps to bewei'*gullies, 
and from that date to the present the trappif.g of 
gullies has-been .adojited as a principle, and the 
London is stitt, I believe, the only metro- 
politan area in which the gullies are all trapped. 
The trap! firsj constructed have since been (us all 
first inventions or adaptations ever have or will 
be) improved upon, and are rapidly being displaced 
by those of more improved construction. « 
*'No\v, of the incompatible conditions required 
of gully-traps, of the di|*icul|f" of obtaining such 
mechanical appliances so eli'ecti 'e and perfect a-' 
can theoretical devised, but yet of the extreme 
desirability of obtaining them as perfect as modem 
acience could produce, your honourable court iuis, 
at least, for as long as I have had the honour of 
holding office und^ ^mu, been fully ahvv to ; lU) 
prejudice has opposed impediment to the introdne-* 
tion of novelties ; your court lias been always 
open to inventors, and, at tlio pre-'cnt tint', thcio 
are sixteim different traps or modes of 
gullies under trial witljin 3 ’'our juiisdictidn 

*^Nor has the pmvisiou of the means of, ex- 
cluding effluvium fiom the atmospheie been you: 
only care ; but the cleanliness of the seweis, and 
the prevention of accumulation of deconq»(i!tnig 
refuse, botli by regulated cleansings, and by con- 
structing the sewiy^e upon the most impioved 
principles, liave also been your ami and that of 
3 mur ofiicers ; and I do not hesitate to assert, that 
the olfensivenessiof the escap(^ fiom the gullies 
has been of late j'eais much diunuished by the 
care bestowed upon the condition of the sewers, 
‘‘374 gullies ln>,vo been retrapped in the City 
Upon improved principles duiing the last yeai.” 

The gully-traps are on the pnr aple of self- 
acting valves, but it is stated in sevei.al reports, 
that these valves often remain permanently' open, 
partly from the street refuse (especially il niix< d 
with the dcbrti^jfrom new or removed budding-') 
npt being sufficiently liquified to pass through 
them, and p.^rtly from thtf hinges getting rusted, 
and so becoming fixed. 

Of tue Lenotu op the London Sewers and 

f> RAINS. 

There is no official account precisely defining the 
length of the London sew'^erage ; but the informa- 
tion acquired on thv? subject leavM no doubtt<is t'O 
the acem'acy of the follotving facts. 

About 900 miles of sewers of the metropolis 
may be said to have be^n surveyed ; and it is 
known that-from 100 to 150 miles more constitute 
a portion of the metropolitan sewerage ; this, too. 


hfiependently of lhat of thp City, which is #0 
miles. Altogether I<am assured that the sewers 
of the urban part of London, included within the 
58 square miles before mentioned, measure IJOO 
milei'. 

TlJho classes of sewers comprised^h. this long 
extent are pretty equally apphr^jj^ed, each a 
third, or 36(> miles, of the first, second, and third 
classes respcctk'e'ly. Of this extent about 200^, 
miles 3^*0 still, in the year 1856, open sewers to 
say nSthing of the great open sewer, the Tliames. 
The open 8evver| ar^f found principally" in the 
Surrey districts, vn Biixton, Lewisham, Tooting, 
and pl^p^s at the like distance from the more 
c'mtral parts of the Commissioners’ jurisdiction. 
These open sevverj,^ however, are disappearing, 
and it is intended that yi time po such places 
sh.ill exist ; as it is, some miles of them are in- 
closed yearly'. The open sewers in what may" be 
considered more of the heart of the ^netropolis are 
a portion of the Fleet-ditch in Clerkeinvell, and 
jilaces in Lambeth and Bermondsey", or about ‘20 
uiiles in the inteiior to 180 miles in the exterior 
f'ortion of the capital These are national dis- 
graces. *’ 

The 1100 miles above-mentioned, however, in- 
clude only' the .sewers, comprising neiiher the house 
nor pully-diains Accordiiy^ to the piesent laws, 
all neuly-lnult liouses musj be diained into the 
sewers, and in 1850 there were 5000 apphcvi- 
tions tronj tlie western distiicts alone to the Coin- 
lUHsioiuM.s, for the promotion of the drainage of 
tb.it number of old and new houses into the 
scAv-ws, the old liousos having been previously' 

. .ed into cos.spool.**. g 

1 am a.s.suwd, on good aiith^irity*, that fully one- 
h.'ilf of tlie houses in the metropolis are at the 
jiresent lime dr.iiiunl into the s(>wers. In one 
,-tieet, about a century" old, contain ing|’n ^he por- 
tion survey"ed for an official ])iHj) 0 -'e, on tlMk two 
hides of tile vv.iy, 70 hou.ses, the number was 
found to be equally divnled — half the drainage 
bonig into sewers and half into cesspools. *^Tl»e 
number of houses in the metropolis pioper, of 
1 1.5 square miles area, is 307,722. The majority, 
,is far as is officially known, are now drained 
into the public* sewi^rs, or into priv.ite or branch 
seweis communicating witli the larger public 
leceptacles, so that — allowing 200,000 houses 
to be includod cin the 58 squ ire miles of the 
in ban sewerage, and admitting that some wretched 
dwelling-places are not drained at all— it is lea- 
.sonahle to assume that at least 100,000 houses 
within this area are drained into the sewers. 

The average lengtH^w the house-drains I 
learn from the best sourcH.^ 50 feet per house. 
The Ipiilder of a new house Yi, «iow required by 
law to dram it, at the proprietors cost, 100 feet, 
if necessary, to a sewer. In some instances, in 
detached houses, where the owners object to the 
cesspool isy'stenij house drain has been carried 
230 feet to a sewer, and sometimes even farther ; 
but in narrow or moderately wide streetai, from 
18 to 26 feet across, and in alleys and narrow 
places (in case there is sewerage) the house drains 
may be but from 12 to 20 ^t. Both these 
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lengths of draina^ are exception s, and theA is 
no question that the average length may be put 
at ,60 feet. In some squpxes, for example, the 
saaver runs along the centre, so that the ^ouse- 
drains henn are in excess of the 60 feet average. • 

The Icn^h qf the house-ditiinage of the*niore 
central partW London, assuming 100,000 houses 
to be drained into the sewerri and each of such 
drains to be on the average 60 i^et longj^is, then, 
5,000,000 feet, o«*about 2840 miles. • 

But there are still tl^ street or gully-drains 
for the* surface-water to be %^tiraated. In the 
Holboni and Finsbury diviaioif alone, the length 
of the main cove»d sewers ” is ealBP to be 83 
miles ; the length of “ smaller sewers " to carry 
off the surface-water fron^ the streets 16 miles ; 
the length ol* drams heading from houses to the 
main sewers, 264. 

Now, if there be 16 miles of gully-drains to 
83 miles of ^aiii covered sewers, and the same 
proportion hold good throughout the 68 square 
miles over which the sewers extend, it follows 
that there would be about 200 miles of gully- 
drains to the gross 1100 miles of sewers. 

But this is only an approximate result. The 
length and charaStet; of the gully-drains I find 
to vary very considerably. If the streets where , 
the gully-grates are flund ha\c no sewer in a line 
with the thoroughfare, still the water must be 
drained off and conveyed to the nearest sewer, of 
any class, large or small, and conseqiienfl\ at much 
greater length than il there were a sewer running 
down the street. Neither is the number of the 
gully-holes any sure criterion of the measurement 
of the gull 3 "-drailis^for where the intersections uic, 
and consequently the gully-holc.s frequent, a num- 
ber, sometimes amounting to ten, are made to empty 
their contents into the same gullj'-dram. Nmtlier 
do th^re^irns of yearly expenditure, picsented to 
ParlTament by the Metropolitan Court of Seweis, 
supply' information. But even if the exact length, 
audi^lic I'xact price paid for the formation of that 
length, weic given, it would supply hut the gear's 
outlay as regards the additions oi repau’s that liad 
been made to the gully-drams, and certainly not 
furnish us with the oiiginal cost of the whole. 

One expeiienced in formaift told me — but Jet me 
premise that 1 heard from all the gentlemen whom 
I consulted, a statement that they could only 
compute by analogy with other /acts bearing upon 
the subject — was conOdent, that taking only 1200 
miles ot public way as gully-drained, that extent 
might be considered as the length of the gully- 
drains themselves. Evgjyralculating such drains 
to run from eaclj sid^erthe public way, which is 
generally the told that, considering tlie 

economy of underground space which "is now 
necessar}^, the length of 1200 miles is as fair an 
estimate for gully-drainage (apart from other 
drainage) as for the length of the streets so 
gullied. •* 

Hence we have, for the gross extent of the 
whole sewers and drains ot the metropolis, the 
follow, ipg result,— 


i Main covered sewerli . . . 1100 

• House-drams . . . * . 2840 

• Gully-drains for surface-water of 

streets . .... 1200 

Total length of^ the sewers and 

drains oP the metropolis . • . 6140 

Th# island of Great Britain, I may observe, i.s, 
at its extreme points, 650 miles from north to 
south, and 290 from east west. It would, there- 
for^ appear that the main seWers of the capitel 
are just double the length of the whole island, from 
the English Channel to Jo|jn-o’-tjroatS, and neailv' 
three times longer tiian the greatest width' 
country. But this is the extent of the sewerage 
alone. The drainage of London iS about equal m 
length to the diameter of the earth itself ! 

t)p TUE Cost of Constructing the SEWKsa 
^ANi) Drains op^the Metropolis. 

The money ac'aially expended in constnictmg 
the 11 1)0 milcf of sewers and 4000 miles of 
drains, even if we were only to date from Jan. 1, 
1800, is not and never can be known. They 
have been built at intervals, as the metropolis, so 
to speak, ffreic. They w^r^ built also in many 
sizes and forms, and at many variations of price, 
according to the depth from the surface, the good 
or l)a{> management, or the greater or lesser ex- 
tent lobhery or “patronage” in the several 
indepenflent commissions.^ Accounts were either 
110 ^ presented in “ the good old times,” or not 
pre.served. 

Had the 1100 miles of sewers to be constructed 
anfw, they would be, accoidmg to the present 
prices paid b)' the Commissioners — not including 
digging or such extianeous jabour, but the cost 
ot the sewer only — as follows : — 

3CG miles of sewers of the, first 
class, or 1,932,380 feet, at 16s. 

per loot -£1,4 49,300 

30(1 miles, or 1,932,480 feet of 
the second class, at 11s. per focft . 1,062,864 

Same length of third class, at 
9.S. per foot • .... 869,616 


Total cost of the sewers of the 
metiopolis 1'3,381,S40 

As this is a lower charge th^n was paid for 
the construction of niqfe than threeJifourths of tlie 
sewers, ^we may fairly assume that their cost 
ainounte(\ to from three millions and a half to 
lour lulling of* pounds sterling. 

The majOTity of the house-drains running into 
the sewers are brick, and sgldom less than 9 inches 
square; sometimes, in the old brick diains, tliey 
are some inches larger, and in the very old dcains, 
and in some 100 years old, wooden plankA were 
fifte|i used instgad of a brick «r stone construction, 
for the sake of reducing^ cost, and replaied when 
rotted. The wood, in many cases, soon decayed, 
and since 1847 no vtooden aewers have 
allowed to be formed, nor any old one* tqJbe .re- 
paired with new wood ; the work musthe of 
stone or brick, if not pipeage. About two-thirds 
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of the drains running from the houses to the 
sewers are brick ; the regaining third tubular* or 
earthenware ftipes. The cost, if now to be formed, 
would be somewhat as follows : — 

1893}^ miles of brick drains, 5s. 
per fiTOt, as avert^e of sizes*. . ^fi2,499,200 

9 4511 feet of tubular drains, ave- . 

rage of sizes 2^. Od. , . . {>24,800 

Total ‘cost of, the house-drains of * 

London ..... £3,124,000 

The cosl of the sti^'et or gully drains have still 
estimated. • 

The present cost of the 9-inch gully-j'ipe drains 
is about Ss. 6U. a foot ; of the G-inch, 2,'?. Gt/. Of 
the proportionate lengths of these two classes of 
street-drains I have not been able to gain any 
account, for, I believe, it lias never been ascer- 
^ tamed in any way approachii^ to a tota4 return, 
Taking 1200 miles, however,*dji quite within th« 
full length of the gully-drains, and calculating at 
the low average of 3^. the foot ior the whole, the 
total cost of the stceet-drains of the metropolis 
would be 950,400/., or, I am assured, one might 
Siiy a million steiiing, and this, even if all were 
done at the present ^w prices ; the original cosf 
would, of course, have been much greater. 

Hence, according to the above calculations, we 
have the following 

Gross Estimate of tM Cost of the iSi’tv'^is and 
Drains of the Meiro}>olLs. * 

£ 

1100 miles of main covered sewers 3,500,000 

2840 miles of liouse-drains . . 3,000*000 

1200 miles of gully or street drams 1,000,000 

5140 miles of sewers and drainage = 7,500,000 

I 

Of the Uses of Sewei;r as a Means of 
Hubsoil Drainage. 

There is one otlier purpose tow'ard which a sewer 
is available — a purpose, too, whicV I do not re- 
member to have seen specified in the Metropolitan 
Keports. 

“ The first, and perhaps most important pur- 
pose of sevii^rs, as respects health,” says the 
Heport of Messrs. Walker, Cubitt, and Brunei 
(1848), “ as under-dtains to the yiirrounding 
earth. They answer this purpose so •effectually 
andfcqnietly, and have done Jt sy^long, that 
their importance in this respect 'f' ovei looked. 
In the Sanitary Commissioners’ Keports wo do 
not find it once noticed, and the lecomraenda- 
tion of the substitution of stone or earthenware I 
j pipep for the larger brick sewers, seems to show, | 
that any provision for the under-drainage was ! 
thought unnecessjfry, altliough s«ch a proviiiowds ' 
ill our^ipiuion most im|wrtant. | 

Under the artificial^ ground, the collection of 
ages, which in the City of London, as in most i 
nncbsnt towns, forms the upper surface, is a con- 
, sidcrable thic^ess of clean gravel, and under the 


glpivel is the London clay. |,The present houses 
are founded chiefly ton the artificial or ‘ made 
ground,’ while the sewers are made through the 
gravel ; and it is known pmctically, that however , 
chat^ged with water the gravel of a district Aay 
he, ^the springs for a considerable d^^nce round 
are draw'n down by making a* s»er, and the 
wells that had water within a few met of the sur- 1 
face have agaiR fo he sunk below the bottom of | 
the setrbr to roach the water. Every interstice | 
between the stones of the grawl acts as an under- 
drain to conduct the i^^ater to the sewer^ through 
the sides of whiijh it finds its way, even if mortar 
be usedj.^\ the construsition. 

“ Hence the salubrity ot a gravel foundation, 
if the water be dpawri out of it by sewers or 
other means, as is ?he case with^the City and 
with Westminster. A p^'oof of this principle 
was afforded by the result of a reference to physi- 
cians and engineers in 1838, to inquire into the 
stale of drainage and smells in and near Buck- 
ingham Palace, as to which there had been com- 
plaints, though none so heavy as Mr, Phillips 
now makes, when he says, ^ that the drainage of 
Buckingham Palace is extreifiely defective, and 
that its precincts are reeking with filth and pesti- 
lential odours from the abtenee of proper sewer- 
age <’ ” 

The Report then shows! the pains that were 
taken to ensure dryness in the Palace. Pits were 
dug in tl>e garden 14 feet below the surface, and 
3,\ feet below high-water mark in the liver, and 
they were found dry to the bottom. The kitchens 
and yard of the palace are, however, only 18 
inches above Trinity higb-vviUer niaik m the 
Thames, and therefore 18 IViches below a very 
high tide. The physician. Sir James Claike, 
and the engineers, Messrs. Simpson and Walker, 
in a sepal ate Report, spoke in com- 

mendation of the drainage of the Palace 111*1838, 
as promotive of dryness. Since that time a con- 
necting chain has been made from the Palace 
drains into the canal in St. Jamcs’8-pal%, to 
prevent the wet from rising as formerly during 
heavy rain.s. “ The Palace,” it is stated in the 
Report of the three engineers, should not be 
classed with the low part of Pimlico, where the 
draiwige is, we believe, very defective, and to 
which, for anything w'e know to the contrary, the 
character givtm* by Mr. Phillips may be applica- 
ble.” 

Unfortunately, however, for this array of opi- 
nions of high authority, and despite the advantages 
of a gravel bed for the substratum of the palatial 
sewerage, the draiHinij,"', and sewerage about 
^Buckingham Palace is moK^requently than that 
of an,v other public place ukAsr repair, and is 
always requiring attention. It was only a 
days ago, before the court left Windsor Castle for 
London, that men were employed night and day, 
on the drains aad cesspoolage channels, to make, 
as one of them* described it to me — and such 
working men’s descriptions are often forcible — “ the 
place decent. I was hardly ever,” he added, in 
such^a set of stinks as I 've been in the sewers 
and underground parts of the palace.” 
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Of thh CiTTt Sewerage. 

As yet I have spoken only of the sewers of Lon- 
without the City;"' but the sewers within 
the Cityy^ough connected, for the general*publie 
drainage ^id sewerage of the capital, wifrh the 
works undelll^the control of the Metropolitan Com- 
missioners, are in a distinct and strictly defined* 
jurisdiction, superintended by Cii^ Commissioners, 
and managed bjfifcity officers, and consequently 
demand a special notice. 

If ^ 

* Of the derivation of the word ^jewer there have been 
many conjectures, but no ^proximation to the truth. 
One of the earliest inst#nce have met wni» of any de- 
tailed mention of sewers, is in an address delivered by a 
Coroner,” whose name does not appear, to “ a jury of 
sewers.” This address was deH^^-red somewhere between 
the years lOdOtLXid l(]70.^he coroner having first spoken 
of the importance of “ Navigation and Drayning” (drain- 
ing), then came to the question of sewers. 

“ Sewars,” he said, “are to be accounted your 
grand Issuer^ of Water, from whence I conceive 
they carry their name (Seu^ars quasi Issuers). I shall 
take his opinion who delivers them to be Currents of 
Water, kept m on both sides with banks, and, in some 
sense, they may be called a certain kind of a little or 
small river. But as for the derivation of the word Sewar, 
from two of our IJnghsh words, Sea and Weie, or, as 
others will have it, Sea and fVard, give me leave, now 1 
have mentioned it, to— leave it to your judgments. 

** However, this J*ord Smear is very famous amongst 
us, both for giving me title of the Commission of 
Sewars itself, and for being the ordinary name of most< 
of your common waterfeourses, for Drayning, and there- 
fore, 1 presume, there 4re none of you of these juiics 
but botn know — 

“ 1. What Sewars signify, and also, in rar^’^’iihir, 

“2. What they are; and of a i' .• •e'Kii'l’. 

known, and of such general use.” 

The Rev. Dr. Lemon, who gave the world a work on 
“ English Etymology,” from the Greek and Latin, and 
from the Saxon and Norman, was legarded as a high 
authority during^ the latter part of the last centurv, 
when his quarto flftt appeared. Th^ follow ing is bis 
account, under the head “ hewers” — 

“ Skinn. reiects Minsh's. dcriv. of * ohm seripturn 
fuisse seward a sea-ward, quod versirs mare facta* sunt : 
iong^‘ vcnsimihus k Fr. Gall, eauun , sentina ; mcile, 
suppli. aCftiarum : ’—then why did not the Dr. trace this 
Fr. *all. eauierf if he had, he would have found it dis- 
torted ab aqua ; savers being a species of aque- 

dwef;— Lye, in his Add., gives another denv., viz. ‘ ab 
lee%nd sua, eolare , ut existinio, ad quod referre 
vellcin sneer / cloaca; per so7'de\ in bis ejiciuntur: ’—the 
very word gives me a hint that server may be 

derived k* vel 'Zu^oco, vciro- nempe quia «ojdes, 

qua; even unitir 6 domo, in iinum lotum accuniulantur , 
R. Zeo^of, cumulus- Voss.’ — a collection of sii^ccjnnqs, 
slop, dirt, ^c.'" » * 

But these are the follies of learning. Had out lexico- 
graphers known that the vulgar were, as Dr. Latlnam 
says, “ the conservators of the Saxon language” with us, 
they would have sought informalioit from tlie word 
** snore,” which the uneducated, and, consequently, un- 
perverted, invariably use in the place of the more polite 
sewer” — the common is always termed by them 

**.the common shore'* Now the word shore, in baxon, is 
written score and scor (for c =: h), and means not only 
a bank, the land Immediatoly next to the sea, but a 
score, a tally — for they MlWinfh substantives, made from 
the verb sceraii (p. sejJ^, scerr, pp. scoren, ^escoi-en), to 
shear, cut off', s/ior^^lde; and hence they meant, in 'Hie 
one case, the division of the land from the sew, and in 
the other, a division cut in a piece of wood, with a view 
to counting. The substantive scar has the same origin ; 
as well as the verb to score, to cut, to gash. The Scan- 
dinavian cognates for the SaXon scor may be cited as 
proofs of what is here asserted, l^iey are, iccl., skor, a 
notch; Swed., skdra, a notch; nnd Dan., skaar and 
akure, a notch, an incision. It would seem, therefore, 
that the word shore, in the sense of sewer (Dan., akure; 
Anglice, ahure, tor k ^ h), originally meant merely a 
acoi'c or incision made in the ground, a ditch sunk with 
the view of carrying off* the refu«*-water, a watercourse. 
Mid consequently a drain. A sewer is now a covered 
di^ch, or channel for refuse w-ater. 


, The account of tjie City sewers, however, 
may be given with a comparative Jbrevity, for the 
modes of their construction, as well as their 
“general management, do not differ from what I 
[•have described as pertaining to the extra-civic 
metropolis. There^re, nevertheless, a few distinc- 
tions wlTich it is proper to poiift out. 

The City sewers are th/ oldest in the capital, 
for the very plain reason that the City itself, in 
its 8i|e, if not now in its fiiiblic and priyate build- 
ings, is the oldest part of London, as regards the 
abode of a congregated body of people. 

The ages (so to speak^ of these »ewers, vary, 
for the most part,» according to the dates -tfe-^the 
City’s rebuilding after the Great Fire, and accord- 
ing to the dates of they many altemtions, improve- 
ments, removal or rebuilding of new streets, 
markets, &c., which, have been effected since that 
period. Before the Great Fire of 1666, all drain- 
age li'ems, with a few exceptions, to have been 
fortuitous, unconiil^ctea* and superficial. 

The yust pubfic sewer built after this important 
epoch in the hfttory of London was in Ludgate- 
street and bill. This was the laudable work of 
the Dean and Chapter of St. FauVs, and was con- 
structed at the instance, it ig said, and after the 
plans, of Sir Christopher* Wren. There is, per- 
haps, no official or documental y proof of this, for 
the proclamations fiom the King in council, the 
Acts *of Parliament, and the resolutions of the 
Corpoajjtion of the City of London at that im- 
portant period, are so and so contradictory, 

and were so frequently altcied or abrogated, and so 
frequently dibiegardod, that it is more impossible 
tluin diflicult to get at the truth. Of the fact 
^^Mlicll I have just mentioned, however, there need 
bo no doubt ; nor tliat the second public City 
sewer was in Fleet-street, commenced in 1668, 
tlie second year after the fire. 

There are, nevertheless, older sewers than this, 
but the dates of their construction are not known ; 
we have proof merely that they existed in old 
London, or as it was described by an anonymous 
writer (quoted, if I remembi^ rightly, in Mait- 
land’s “History of London”), London ** ante 
tgnan '' — Lflndon before the fire. These sewers, 
or rather portions of sewers, are severally near 
Newgate, 8t. Bartholomew’s Hospital sewer, and 
that of the Irongate by the Tower. 

The sewer, however, which ■ftiay he pointed 
out as the most remarkable is ^hat of LHtlc 
Moorgate, Londoii-waTl. It is formed of red tiles; 
and fionx such being its materials, and from the 
circumstance oi some Koinan coins haviJfg been 
found neai» it, it is supposed by some to he of 
Roman construction, and of course coeval with 
that people’s possession of ^lie country. This sewer 
has a flat bottom, upright sides, and a circular 
arch at its top ; it is about 5 feet by 3 feet. The 
oth|r older sewers present i]jfucb about the same 
^orra ; and an* Act in the reign of Charles 1 1, 
directs that sowers slmfl be so built, but that the 
bottom shall have a ciicular curve. 

I am informed by a City gentleman — one tak- 
ing an interest in such matters — that thi^ sewer 
has troubled the repose of a few civic antiquaries. 
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some thinking that it was a Eoman sewer, while 
others scouted such a notif)n, arguing that thfs 
Romans were nSt in the habit of doing their worl^ 
by halves ; and that if they had sewered London,, 
great and enduring remains would have been dis- 
co\ered, for their main sewer would have been a 
solid construction, ^nd directed to the Thames, as 
was and is the CIoacj» Maxima, in the Eternal 
City, to the Tiber. Others have said that the 
sewer in question was, merely built of Roman 
materials, perhaps ^ist discoveied about the Vime, 
having originally formed a reservoir, tank, tor 
even a batli^ and .were keenly appropriated by 
8om<^^conomical or scJiieming: builder or Cit}' 
officii 

“ That the By tons,” snys Tacitus in his Life 
of Agricola,” “ who led a roaming life, and were 
easily incited to war, might contract a love 
for peace, by being accustomed to a pleasantea 
mode of life, Agricola assisted them to ^uiild 
houses, temples, and maiktt-pli|cs. By praising 
the diligent and upbraiding the Wle, he excited 
such emulation among the Britons, ^hut, after they 
had erected all those necessary buildings in their 
towns, they built others for pleasure and orna- 
ment, as porticoes, galleries, laths, and banquet- 
ing-houses.” * ^ 

The sewers of the city of London are, then, a 
comparatively modern work. Indeed, three- 
fourths of them may be called modern. ♦The 
earlier sewers were- -as I have desciibed , under 
the general head — ditchys, which in tim^ were 
arched over, but only gradually and partially, ly 
suited the convenience or the profit of the owners 
of property alongside those open channels, some 
of which thus presented the appeal aiice of ft 
series of small uncouth-looking bridges. AVhen 
these bridges had to ^be connected so as to form 
the summit of a continuous sewer, they presented 
every vaiiety of ari^h, both at their outer and 
under sides ; those t»^o near the siAface had to be 
lowered. Some of these sewers, however, were 
in the first instances connected, (Respite difference 
of size and irregularity of form. The result may 
be judged from the account I have given of the 
strange construction of some of the Westminster 
sewers, under the head of subterranean suivey.” 

How modern the City sewers are may best be 
estimated from the following table of what may 
be called the dajes of their construction. The 
periods are given decennially as to the progress of 
the formation ol new sewers^i — 

Feet. £ Feet. 

1707 tc»1717 . 2,805 1777 to .1787/. 8,693 
1717 „ 1727 . 2,110 1787 „ ITOT . 3,118 

1727 „ ‘1737 . 2,763^ 1797 „ 1807 . 5,116 

1737 „ 1747 . 1,238*1 1807 „ 1817 . 5,097 

1747 „ 1767 . 3,736 1817 „ 1827 . 7,847 

1757 „ 1767 . 3,736 

1767 „ 1777 . 7*597 ^ 52,810 

1827,to 1837 ... 39,072 fett.' 

1887 to 1847 . . . 88,363 „ 

^ 127,435 

Thus the length made in the 20 years previous 
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to 1^47 was more than double*all that was made 
during the preceding 120 years ; while in the ten 
years from 1887 to 1847, the addition to the 
lineal extent of sewerage was verytiearly equal tO 
all that had been made in 130 years previously.* 
* This addition of 127,485 feet, or r^er more 
than ^4 miles, seems hut a sinall when 

V London” is thought of; but the reader must be 
reminded that on^h small portion (comparatively) 
of the matkopolis is here spoken^f, and the entire 
length cA the City sewerage, at ffce close of 1847, 
was but 44 miles ; |io tlftit the additions J have 
specified as having, been made since 1837, were 
more than^i)ne-half of the whole. The rc-con- 
structions are not included in* the metage I have 
given, for, as the new spwers generally occupied the 
same site as the old, they did not^add to the 
length of the whole. 

The totil length of the City sewerage was, on 
i the 31st’ December, 1851, no less than 49 miles; 
1 while the eiitire public way was at the same recent 
i period, 51 miles (containing about 1000 separate 
I and distinct streets, lanes, courts, alleys, &c., &c.); 
and I am assured that in another year or so, not 
a furlong of the whole City will he unsewered. 

“ The more ancient sewers usually have upright 
walls, a flat or slightly-curveck invert, and a semi- 
♦-ircular or gothic arch. The ^orm of such as have 
been built apparently more than 20 years ago, is 
that of two semicircles, of wllich the upper has a 
greater radips, connected by sloping side walls; 
those of loccnt construction aie egg-shaped. The 
main lines are not unfrequently elliptic ; in the case 
of the Fleet, and other ancient affluents of the 
Thames, the forms and diuiensions^vary consider- 
ably. Inatancef occur of sevvcrl built entirely of 
stone; but the material is almost invariably brick, 
most commonly 9 inches in substance ; the larger 
sewers 14, and sometimes 18 inches. - 

The falls or inclinations in the course of <he 
City sewerage vaiy greatly, as much as from 1 in 
240 to 1 in 24, or, in the first case, from a fall of 
22 feet, in the latter, of course, to ten times stffch 
fall, or 220 feet per mile. There are, moreover, 
a few cases in which the inclination is as small as 
1 in 960 , others ^\here it is as high as 1 in 14. 
This irregularity ic to j^e accounted for, partly by 
tlie wanrf. of system in tlie old times, and partly 
from the natural levels of the ground. The want 
of system and the indifference shown to providing 
a proper fall, even where it was not difficult, was 
more excusable a few years back than it would be 
at the present time, for when some of thes^ 
sewers woie built, tlie drainage of the house- 
refuse into them was noK^*., :;templated. 

J ’he number of houses dr^jmd into the City 
ers i|, as precisely as sucnVjrfnatter can be 
ascertained, 11,209 ; the number drained into the 
cesspools is 5080. This shows a preponderance 
of drainage into the sewers of 6179. The length 
of the house- drains in the City, at an average of 
50 feet to each house, may be estimated at upwards 
of 106 miles. These City drains are included ia 
the general computation of the metropolis. 

The gully-drainji in the City are more frequent 
than in other parts of the metropolis, owing to the 
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continual intersection of streets, &c., and pe4iaps 
from a closer care of the "lewerage and all matters 
connected with it. The general average of the 
gully- drains I have shown to be 69 for every mile 
of Streep I am assured that in the Ctfy tl^ 
street-draVis r^ay be safely ertimated at 65« to the 
mile. Ksl%iating the streets gullied within the 
City, then, at an average of |0 miles, or about fl 
mile more than the sewers, thrfnumbgr of gully- 
drains is 3250,Jfnd the length of themT^bout 50 
miles; but these, like thp house-drains, have been 
already included in the metrjpolitan enumeration. 

The actual sum expended yearly upon the con- 
stniction, and reprirs, 5nd improvewients of the 
City sewers cannot be cited as a distinct item, 
because the Court makes'^he return of the aggre- 
gate annual expenditure, as regards pavement, 
cleansing, and the matters specified as the general 
expenditure under the Court of (j^^ommissioiiers of 
the City Sewers. The cost, however, of the 
construction of sewers comprised within the civic 
boundaries is included iu the general metropolitan 
estimate before given. 


Op this OuiAiTa, rtAMlPICATIONS, ETC., OP 

THE iSEWEKS. • 

In this enumera^on I speak only of the 
public outlets into the river, controlled and legu- 
lated by public officers. 

The orifices or mouths of the sewers where 
they discharge themselves into the Thames, be- 


ginning from yeir 
seriatim to thefr 
foUoAvs ; — 

Limtliojpe Hole. 
IroUgate Wharf, 
liatclifie Cross. 
Fox-lane, Shadwell. 
London Dock. 

St. Katharine’s Dock. 
The eleven City outlets, 
which I shall speciiy 
hereafter. 

Essex-street, Strand. 
IsTorfolk- street. Strand. 
Durham IIill (or Adel- 
phi). 

Northuraberland-street. 

Scotland-yard. 


eastern, and lollowing them 
western exUemity, are as 

Bridge-street, West- 
minster, 
rinilico. 

Cuhitt’s(also in rinilico). 
Chelsea BruJge. 

Fullmiu fliidge. 
HainmcrsniUh Budge. 
Sandfoid Bridge (into 
^ a smt of creek of the 
Tiuunes), or Jlwir the 
four bridges. 
Twijk.ftiljani. 

Hampton. 

In all, 32. 


It might only wjtfiP^the reader to enumerate 
the outlets on th;/»urrey side of the Thaifes, 
which a^e 28 IfKiumber, so that the puUic sewer 
outlets of the whole metropolis arc 60 in all. 

The public sewer outlets from the City of Lon- 
don into the Thames are, as I have said, eleven 
in number, or rather they are,*U8ually Represented 
as eleven, though in reality there are twelve such 
orifices — the “Upper” and “Eastern” Custom- 
House Sewers (which are distinct) being com- 
puted os one. These outlets, genemlly speaking 
the most ancient in the whole metropolis, are — 


^ondon Bridge. Tower Dock. 

Ancient Walbrook. * Pool Quiay. 

♦Paul’s Wharf. Custom House. 

•The Fleet-street Sewer New Walbrook. 

at Blackfriars Bridge. Dowgate Dock. 

(I mention thes^ four Hamburg Wharf, 
first, •because they are Puddle Dock, 
tl^ largest outlets). 

Until recently, there was also Whitefriars Docks, 
but ,this is now attached to the I^leet Sewer 
oi^tlet. • 

The Fleet Sewer is the oldest in London. No 
portion of the ditch or r^ver tomposing it is now 
uncovered within *lic jurisdiction of the City ; but 
until a little more than eleven years p^o a portion 
of it, north of Holborn, was uncovered, and had 
been uncovered for years. Indeed, as I have be- 
fore intimated, barges and small craft were em- 
ployed on the Fleet River, and the City deter- 
miniVd to “ encourage its navigation.” Even the 
“ polite ” Earl o# Chelterfield, a century ago (for 
his lordship was born in 1694, and died in 1773), 
when asked 6y a Frenchman in Paris, if there 
was in London a river to compare to the Seine 1 re- 
plied that there certainly was, and it .was called 
Fleet Ditch ! This is now ^he sewer ; but it was 
not a coveied sewer unMl 1765, when the Cor- 
poration ordered it to be Ihiilt over. 

The next oldest sewer outlet is that at London 
Bridge, and London antiquaries are not agreed as 
I to wlJether it or tlie Fleet is the oldest. 

The Fleet Sewer at Bkickfriars Bridge is 18 feet 
high ; between Tudor-street and Fleet Bridge 
(about the foot of Ludgate-hill), 14 feet 3 inches 
Ijigh ; at Holborn Bridge, 13 feet; and in its con- 
tinuation in the long-ijnfinished Victoria-street, 
12 feet 3 inches. In all these localities it 
18 12 feet wide. • 

The New London Bridge Sewer, built or re- 
built, wholly fye partly, in •1830, is 10 feet by 
8 at its outlet ; decreasing to the south end of 
King William-street, where it is 9 feet by 7 ; 
while it 18 8 feet by 7 in Moorgate-street. 

P-iul’s Wharf sewer is 7 fe*et 6 inches by 5 feet 
G inches n^ar the outlet. 

With the one exception of the Fleet River, none 
of the City sewer outlets are covered, the Fleet 
outlet being covered even at low water. Tlu 
issue from the others runs in o^n channels upon 
the shore. ^ 

Mr. Haywood (Febniary 12, lJi60), in a r^>ort 
of the^City Sewer Transactions and Works, ob- 
serves,- During the year (1849) the outlet sewers 
at Billin|i^atcFand Whitefriars, two of thR outlets 
of niaiii sIWera which discharged at the line of 
the River Wall, have b§en diverted (times of 
storm excepted) ; there remain, therefore, but 
eleven main outlets within the jurisdiction of this 
commission, which discharge their waters at tha 
of the Ri^er Wall. ♦ 

“ As a temporary measure, it is exfiedient to 
convey the sewage of the whde of the outlets 
within the City by vtovered culyerts, below low- 
water mark ; this subject has been under Ae con- 
sideration both of this Commission and tne Navi- 
gation Committee.” 
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Whether the covered culvert is better thaij 
the open run, js a matter ‘disputed among en- 
gineers (as are very many other matters connected, 
with sewerage), and one into which I need not* 
enter. 

Mr. Haywood says furthp : — The Fleet 
sewer already discharges its average flo^f’, by a 
culvert, below low-watel mark ; with one exception 
only, I believe, none of the numerous outlets, 
which, for a length of many miles, discharge at 
intervals into the .Thames at the line of the 
lliver Wall, both within and without your jui^s- 
diction, discharge by culverts in a similar man- 
ner.” 

These eleven outlets are far from being the 
whole number w^iich give their contents into th'^ 
silver bosom of the Thames,” along the bank-line 
of the City jurisdiction. There arc (including the 
11) 18’2 outlets: but these are not under the* 
control (unless in cases of alteration, nuis(‘nce, 
&c.) of the Court of Sewerf#.* Tlf-'y are the outlets 
from the drainage of the wharfs, jtiliblic buildings, 
or manufactories (such as gas-worlfe, &c.) on the 
banks of the river; and the right to form such 
outlets having been obtained from the Navigation 
Committee^ who, under the Lord Mayor, are 
conservators of the Tiurnes, the care of them is 
regarded as a piivate matter, and therefore does 
not require further notice in this work. The 
officers of the City Court of Sewers observe 
these outlets in their rounds of inspection, but 
interfere only on application from any party con- 
cerned, unless a nuisance be in existence. , 

To convey a more definite notion of the ex- 
tent and ramified sweep of the sewers, I will now 
describe (for the first time in print) some of th^ 
chief Sewer RamiJiccUions, and then show the 
proportionate or average number of public wa} s, 
of inhabited houses, and of the population to 
each great mam se^wer, distinguishing, in this 
instance, those as (fi’eat inaui severs which hav(' 
an outlet into the Thames. 

The reader should peruse the following accounts 
with the assistance ctf a map of the environs, fui, 
thus aided, he will be better able to form a defi- 
nite notion of the curiously-mixcd af.U blended 
extent of the sewerage alread}" s{)ok<*n of. 

First, then, as to the ramifications of the great 
and ancient Fleet outlet. From its mouth, so to 
speak, near llladitiriars Bridge, its course is not 
parallel with apy public way, but, running some- 
what obliquely, it crosses below Tudor-street into 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, then occupies tlu^centre 
of FarrKigdon-street, and that strfet’s / roloiiga- 
tion or intended prolongation into theffNew Vic- 
toria-street (the houses in this localit}' having been 
pulled down long ago,*and the spot being now 
popularly known as “the ruins”), and continues 
until the City portion of the Fleet Sewer meets 
the Metropolitan jurisdiction between Saffron and ^ 
Mutton hills, the junction, so to 'call it, heftig*. 
“under the houses ” * (a comtion phrase among flusli- ' 
< 

* This outlet is known to the flushermcn, &c., as 
**below\he backs of houses,” from its devious course 
under the houfot without pursuing any direct line parallel 
with the open part of the streets. 


ermelh). A little farther on it connects itself with 
an open part of the Flrfbt Ditch, running at the 
back of Tummill-street, Clerkenwell. In its City 
course, the sewer receives the issue from 15(^ 
pgblic*'»way8 (including streets, alleys^ courts, 
lanes, *&c.), which are emptied into itiffirom the 
second, third, or smaller class seweVsnjfrom Lud- 
gate-hill and its projcimatc streets, the St. Paul’s 
locality, F^eet-street and its adjacent communica- 
tions ill ^ public ways, with a Series of sewers 
running down from parts of Smithfield, &c. The 
greatest accession of^ sewage, however, whi<th the 
Fleet receives from one issue, is a few yards 
beyond wl>r-e the City* ha^ merged into the 
Metropolitan jurisdiction ; this accession is from 
a first-class sewer, knivvn as '^the Whitecross- 
Btreet sewer,” because runnipg from ^hat street, 
and canying into the Fleet the contributions of 
60 crowded streets. 

After the junction of the covered /Dlty sewer 
with the uncovered ditch in Clerkenwell, the 
Fleet-river sewer (again covered) skirts round 
Cold Bath Fields Prison (the Middlesex House of 
Correction), runs through Clerkenwell-grecn into 
the Bagnigge Wclls-road, so on \o Battle-bridge 
and King's-cross ; then along the, Old Saint Pan- 
cras-road, and thence to the Aiiig’s-road (a name 
flow almost extinct), where thq St. Pancras Work- 
house stands close bv the tuijipike-gate. Along 
Upper College-street (Camdeii-town) is then the 
direction of #his great sewer, and running under 
the canal at the higher jiait of Cainden-town, 
near the bridge by the teiimnus of the Great 
North Western liaihv.iy, it branches into tlie 
highways and thoroughlarcs of ^Kfutish-town, of 
Highgate, and bf Hampstead, respectively, and 
then, at what one informant described as “the 
outside” of those places, receives the open ditches, 
which form the further sewerage, under th«|*?o*trol 
of the’ Commissioners, who 'cause them to •be 
cleansed regularly. 

In order to show more consecutively the direc- 
tion, fiom place to place, in stiaight, devious, or 
angular course, of this the most remarkable sewer 
of the world, considering the extent of the drain- 
age into It, I have refrained from giving beyond 
the Whitecross-strdbt ci^'inectioii with the Fleet, 
an accoiftit of the nurnher of streets sewered into 
this old civic stream. I now proceed to supply 
the (]eficienc}^ ^ * 

From a large outlet at Clerkenwell-green (a 
very thickly-built neighbouiliood) flows the con- 
nected sewage of 100 streets. At Maiden-lane, 
beyond King's-cross, a distiict which is now being 
built upon for the purpos^S^lj^L the Great Northern 
Railway, the sewage of 10 is poured into 

it. In Use course of this seweriffong Camden- 
town, it receives the issue of some 20 branches, or 
40 streets, &c. About 1 5 other issues are received 
before the open ditches of Kentish-towii, Highgate, 
and Hampstead are\ncountered. 

It is not, however, merely the sewage collected 
in the precincts of the City proper, which is “ out- 
letted” (as I heard a flusherman call it) into the 
Thames. Other districts are drained into the 
large City outlets nearing the river, “ Many of 
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your works,” says Haywood, th« City s^r- 
veyer, in a report addressedi to the City Commis- 
sioners, Oct. 23, 1849,” have been beneficially 
, felt by districts some miles distant from the City. 
T\#enty-nine outlets have been provided b]{<you 
for the se^^ge of the County of Middlesex the 
high land of*^d*about Hampst^d, drains through 
the Fleet sew®; Holloway and a portion of Isling- 
ton can now be drained by th^ ^ondon Bridge 
sewer; Norton Folate and the densely-fopulated 
districts adjacent ttre also relieved by it.” • 

On the other hand, the Ironjj^ate sewer (one of 
the most; important), which haa*jts outlet in the 
Tower Hamlets, drains a p^irtion of tlie City. 

The reader must beJlr m mind, al 80 ,*that were 
he to traverse the Fleet sewer ^ in the direction de- 
scribed — for all the men I conversed w'ith on the 
subject, if asked to shbw the course of sewerage 
with which they were familiar, began from the 
outlet into the Thames — the reader,* I say,* must 
remember tbat*he would be advancing all the way 
againU the stream, in a direction in which he 
would find the sewage flowing onward to its 
mouth, while his course would be towards its 


grounds, as well as a portion of St. James’s and 
the (Ireen p^rks, is drained int^ this sewer ; 
tljpn branching away for the reception of the 
sewage from the houses and gardens of Chelsea, 
il; drains Sloanc-street, and, crossing the Knights- i 
bridge-road, nms through or across Hyde-park to | 
the Swai»at Bay s water, whenca its course is by j 
the Westboume district and hpder tji^ canal, along , 
Paddington, until it attains the open country, or 
rather the grounds, in that quarter, which have 
been v^ry extensively and are .now still being 
buil#over, and where new sewers are constructed | 

simultaneously with new streets.. • ; 

Thus in the “ rgach,” ifc I heard it happily , 
enough designated, of each of these grcqt sewers, ; 

the reader will see fiom a map thew extent of the , 

subterranean metropolis traversed, alike along 
crowded streets ringing with the sounds of traffic, 
aninng palatial and aristocratic domains, and along 
the panjts which adorn London, as well as winding 
their ramifying coiijse itnong the courts, alleys, ; 
and teeming stree*, the resorts of misery, povertj’', ! 
and vice. « | 

Estimating, then, the number of sewers from the j 


sources. • number of their river outlets, and regarding all ' 

On the left hand side (for the account before the rest as the branches, or tributaries, to each of j 

given refers only to file vight-lmnd side) proceeding these superior stre.ims, we Ij^vc, adopting the area 
in the same direction, after passing the underground before specified us being drained by the metropo- 
precincts of the Cit^ proper, there is another litan sewers, via., 58 square miles, the following J 
addition near Saflrori-^ill, of the sewage of 30 results:#— j 

streets ; then at Gray’s-inn-road is a jded the Each qf the CO sewers having an outlet into the ^ 

sewage of 100 streets ; New-road (at King’s-cross), Thames rfbains 618 statute ^res. j 

20 more streets; from the whole of Somers-town, Apd assuming the number' of houses included 1 
a populous locality, the sewerage concentrating within these 58 square miles to be 200,0<D0, and j 
all the busy and crowded places round about “ the the population to amount to 1,500,000, or two- i 
Brill,” &c., the sewt^e of 120 street^ is received ; thiriis of the houses and people included in the i 
and at Pratt-street, Camden-town, 12 other streets. Ke^iistrar-Generars Metropolis, we may say that 
Thus into this sewage-current, directed to one each of the 60 sewers would car^yinto the Thames | 
final outlet^e drained the refuse of 517 streets, the refuse from 25,000 individuals and 3333 ! 

includ’iig, m course, a rariety of minor thorough* inhabited houses. This, however, is partly pre- j 
fares, courts, alleys, &c., 8cc , as in the neighbour- vented by the cesspoolage systenf, which supplies 
hoods of Gray’s-inn-road, in Clerkenwell, Somers- receptacles for a proportion of the refuse that, 
town, <6C. Some of these tributaries to the efflux were London to be lebuilt according to the provi- 
ot the sew'age are " barrel-drains,” but pel form the sions of the present Building and Sanitary Acts, . 
function of sewers along small courts, where there ivould all be cairie'd, without any interception, 
is “no thoroughfare” cither or btloio the into the rivet Thames by the media of the 

surface. • sewers. 

The London Bridge sewer Ifuns up KingJ/Vril- In my account of cesspoolage I shall endeavour 
liam-street to Moorgate-street, along Finsbury- to show the extent of fiecal refuse, &c , contained 
square into the City-road, divergitig near the in places not corainunicauiig with tW sewers, and 
Wharf- road, which it crosses under the canal to be removed by the labour of men jind horses^ 

near the Wenlock basin, and thence along the as well as the amount of*faecul refuse carried into 

Lower-road, Islington, by Cock-lane, through the sewerage, 

Highbury-vale ; after this, at the extremity m , • 

Holloway, the open djf;jhej^ as in the former Of the Qc!|lities, etc., of the Sewxqe. 
instance, carry on the j,imveyance of sewage from 

the outer suburbs.^- " ^ The question of the value, thft uses, and the best 

The King's Scholars’ Pond Sewer — which seems means of collecting for use, the great mass of the 
to have given the Commissioners mofe trouble than sewage of the metropolis, seems to have become 
any other, in its connection with Buckingham complicated by the statements which have been. 
Palace, St. James’s Park, and the, new Houses of of iatJ years puts forth by rivhl projectors and 
Parliament — runs from Chelsea-brTdge past Cubitt’s rival companies. In our imaller country fowns, 
workshops, and along the King’s-road to Eaton- the neighboifcrhood of many being remarkable for 
square, the whole of which is diained into it ; fertility and for a green Beauty of meaduw-laitd 
then “ turning round,” as one man described it, it and pasturage, the refuse of tbo towns, wheliber 
' tipproaches Buckingham Palace, which, with its | sewage or cesspoolage (if not washed into a 
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current, stream, or river), is purchased by the 
farmers, and carted by thdm to spread upon the 
land. ’ ^ j 

By sewage, I mean the contents of the sewerage, 
or of the series of sewers ; which neither at prej 
sent nor, I believe, nt any former period, has 
been applied to a/iy useful o*r prohtabU purpose 
by the metropolitan* authorities. The readiest 
mode to get nd of it, without any care about 
ultimate consequences,* has always been resorted 
to, and that modci has been to convey it idto the 
Tlianies, and leaie the rest to the current of* the 
fctieain. liut the. ThamcR has Us ebbs as well as 
its flow, and the coAHMiuenpe is the sewage is 
necer got^rid of. 

The most eruinent of our engineers have agreed 
I th.it it is a very important consideration how 
this sewage should be not only innocuously but 
profitably disposed of : and if not profitably, *in 
an immediate money return, to those who piny be 
considered its owners (tJ e nyinuipal autlioiities 
of the kingdom), at least profiti^oly in a national 
point of view, by its use m the restoiation or 
enrichment of the fertility of the soil, and the 
consequent increase of the food of man and beast. 

Sir George Staupton has pronounced some of 
the tea-growing parts *,of China to be as blooming 
as an English nobleman’s flower-garden. Everir* 
jot of manure, human ordure, and all else, is 
minutely collected, even by the poorest. * 

1 have already given a popular accoui^t of the 
composition of the metropolitan sewage, &c. (under 
the head of Wet Kefuse), and I now givQ its 
scientific analysis. 

In some districts the sewage is more or less liquid 
— in what proportion has not been ascert.iindJ — 
and I give, in the fifst place, an analysis of the 
sewage of the King’s iScholars’ Pond Sewer, West- 
minster, the result having been laid before a Com- 
inittee of the House of Commons. As the con- 
tents of the grefdt majority of sewers vitist be 
the same, because resulting from the same natural 
or universally domestic causes (as m the refuse 
. of cookery, washing, surface-water, &c.), the ana- 
lysis of the sewage of the King’s Scholars’ Pond 
Sewer may be accepted as one of sewer-matter 
generally. 

Evidence was given before the committee as to 
the proportion of ^‘land-drainage water” to what 
was really vienture, in the matter derived from the 
sewer in question. A produce of 140 grains of 
manure was derived from* a gallon of sewer- water. 
Messrs. Brande and Cooper, the anal 5 zcrs, also 
stattf that ope gallon (10 lbs. ' 1 ) 9 ! th» liquid por- 
tion of the sewage, evaporated to/nryness, gave 
85 3 grains of solid matter, 74'8 grains of which 
was again soluble, aAd contained — 


Ammonia 
Sulphuric acid 
Phosphate lime 
Ii^me 

Chlorine , , 


. 3-29 
. 0-62 


. 0-29 
. 62 b 
f'lO'OO 


c 


and potass and soda, with a large quantity of 
aoluYle and vegetable matter, and 10’64 insoluble.” 
This insoluble portion consisted of 


^ Phosphate of lime * » • • 2*32 

Carbonate of liraf . « , 1’94 

Silica , . « • « 6*28 


10-54 

Tke deposit from another gallon J<^eighed 55 
grains, of which 21-22 were coAi)|||i 8 tible, being 
composed of aninvl matter “ rich in nitrogen,” | 
some vt^f table matter, and a quantity of fat. Of « i 
this mquer 33-75 grains consiAqd of 


Phosphate of lime* . , . 6-81 

Oxide of iron' . . . . ?01 

Caibonate of* lime, . , . 1*75 

SiilpH^te of lime . * . , 1*53 

Earthy matter and sand . . 21*65 

* # 


33*75 


Other Keports and other evidence show that 
what is described as “ earthy matter and sand” 
IS the mac, mud, and the mortar or concrete used m 
pavement, washed from the surface of the streets 
;nto the sewers by heavy rains ; otherwise for the 
most part the proper load of the scavager’s cart. 

Further analyses might be adduced, but with 
merely such variation in thg result as is in- 
evitable from the state of Ihe weather when the 
sewage is draw-n forth for examination ; whether 
the day on which this is dqne happens to be dry 
or wet 

It has </een ascertained, but the exact propor- 
tion is not, and perhaps cannot be, given, that 
the extent of covered to uncovered surface in the 
distiict drained by the King's Scholars’ Pond 
Scwei was us 3 to 1, while tljfitiiof the Kauclagh 
Sewer, not lifr distant, was as 1 to 8, at the tune 
of the inquiry (1848). 

“ It could not be expected, therefore,” says 
the Report, that the Kanelagli Sevt^r dwhich, 
moreover, is open to the admission of the fide at 
its mouth), in the quantity or quality of the ma- 
nure produced, could bear any proportion to the 
King’s Scholars’ Pond Sewer.” * 

Mr. Smith, of Deanstoii, stated in evidence, 
that the average quantity of rain falling into 

King’s Scholars’ Pond* Sewer was 139,934,586 
cubic feet in a‘ yea^, and he assumes 6,000,000 
tons^s the amount of average minimum quantity 
of drainage (yearly), yielding 4 cwt. of solid mat- 
ter in each lft0*tons = 1 in 500. 

* The following is the analysis of a gallon of sewage, 
also dried to evaporation, by Professor Miller:— 

Ammonia 3*20 

Phosphoric acid . . . . 0*44 

Potash . . . . . . 1*(I2 

Silica . . . . . . U 54 

Lime . . . • ^ • • 7*54 

Wagnesia 1*H7 

Common salt l3*Gt) 

Sulphuric acid 7*04 

Carbomc acid 4*41 

Combustible matter, containing 0*34 
Nitrogen 5*80 

Traces of oifide of iron. 

Making in solution .... 43*58 

Matters in suspension, consisting of 
combustible matters, sand, lime, 
and oxide of iron . . . 44*50 
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Dr.' (jiranville Bjrfd, on the same inquiry, dihat 
he should be sorry to receif6 on his land 500 tons 
of diluted sewer water (such as that from the un- 
covered Ranelagh Sewer) for 1 ton of really fer- 
tilizing salvage, such as that to be derived '•from, 
the King’ff Scholars’ Pond Sewer. 

I could multiply these analyses, and give 
further parliamentary or offici^ statements, but,< 
* as the results are the same, I will rqprely give 
some extracts froti the evidence of Dr,* Arthur 
Ha^sall, as to the microscopic constituents of 
sewage^ater : — ^ 

“ I have examined,” he said,/^ the sewer- water 
of seveial of the prinyipal* sewers of London. I 
found in it, amongst many other things, much de- 
composing vegetable matter, portions of the husks 
and the hair8,of the i^own of wlieat, the cells of 
the potato, cabbage, and other vegetables, while I 
detected bnt few forms of animal life, thpse en- 
countered for; the most part being a kind of worm 
or anmlid, and a certain species of animalcule of 
the genus monas.” 

“ How do you account,” the Doctor was asked, 
‘^for the comparative absence of animal life m the 
water of most sewers V’ “ It is, doubtless, to be 
attributed,” herep^ed, “in a great measure, to the 
large quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen contained 
ill sewer- water, and, which is continually being * 
evolved by the decop^posing substances included 
in It.” 

“ Have you any evidence to show that sewer- 
water docs contain sulphuretted hydrogen 
in such large quantity as to be prejudicial and 
even fatal to animal life ] ” “ With a view of de- 

termining this (yi^tion, I made the following 
experiments: — A given quantity of Thames 
water, know'll to contain living infusoria, w'as 
added to an equal quantity of sewer-water; exa- 
mined#! f»vv minutes aftei wards, the aniinalculaj 
were^oiind to be either dead or deprived of loco- 
motive power and in a dying state. A small 
tish, placed in a wine glass of sewer- water, imme- 
diately gave signs of distress, and, after strugglmg 
violently, floated on its side, and would have 
perished in a few seconds, had it not been re- 
moved and placed in fresh water. A bird placed 
in a glass bell-jar, into which, the ‘gas evolved by 
the sewer-water was allowed to pass, after Strug- 
gling a good deal, and showing other symptoms of 
the action of the gas, suddenly fel! on its side, 
and, although immediately removed into fresh air, 
was found to be dead. These experiments were 
made, in the first instance, with the sewer water 
of the Friar-street sewer ^ear the Bl.ickfiiars- 
road) ; they were afterwards repeated with the 
water of six other sevvers on the Middlesex sidff 
and with the saliHi result, as respects the ciiimal- 
culaj and fish, but not the bird ; this, although 
evidently much affected by the noxious emanations 
of the sewer-water, yet survived the experiment.” 

“ Would you infer from theseA'xperiments that 
sewer-water, as contained in the Thames near to 
London, is prejudicial to health?” “I would, 
most decidedly; and regard the Thames in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis as nothing less 
than diluted sewer-water.” 


You have just stated that you found sevver- 
water to contain mucli vegetable flatter, and hut 
few forms of animal life; the vegetable matter 
you recognised, I presume, by the character of the 
cells composing the several vegetable tissues?’ 

“ Yes, as also by the action of iodine on the starch 
of the vegetable matter,” • 1 

“Ip what way do you 'suppose these various | 
vegetable cells, the husks of wheat, &c., reacii tho ! 
sevverg?” “They doubtless proceed , from tiie 
faecal matter contained in sewage, and not in ; 
geri^ral from the ordinary refuse of the kitchen, | 
which usually finds its way into the d»ust-bin.” 

“ Sewer-water, Vien, aftliough containing but 
few forms of animal life, yet containi, in large 
quantities, the food upon which most animalculfe 
feed '^” “ Yes ; and it is this circumstance which 

explains the vast abundance of infusorial life in 
tlfe water of the Thames within a few inilea of 
Londi^.” 

The same gentlcjian ^ fellow of the Linnaean 
Society, and the^ author of “ A History of the 
British Fresh-wtter Algm,” or water-weeds con- 
sidered popularly), in answer to the following 
inquiries in connection with this subject, also 
said : — ^ 

“ What species of infusoria represent the hiijhest 
degiee of impurity in water?” “The several 
species of the genera Oxyiricha and Parame- 
cium'** 

“ Wh^t species is most abundant in the Thames 
from Kew Bridge to Woolwich?” “The Para- 
mciilum CTivysalis of EhreiAjerg ; this occurs in 
all seasons of the year, and in all conditions of 
the river, in vast and incalculable numbers ; so 
nni^h so, that a quart bottle of Thames water, ob- 
tained in any condition of the tide, is suie to be 
found, on examination with tthe microscope, to 
contain these creatures in great qiuintit}'.” 

“ Do you find tjiat the infusorium of which you 
have spoken varies in numbed in the different 
jiarts of the river between Kew Bridge and 
Woolwich 'i” “ I find that it is most abundant 

in the neighbourhood of the Biidges.” [Where • 
the outlet of the sewers is common.] 

“ Then thy order of impurity of Thames water, 
in your view, would be the order in which it ap- 
proaches the centre of London ?” “ Yes.” 

“ You find then, m Thames water, about the 
bridges, things decidedly connyb'ted with th(5 ' 
sewer water, us vegetable and animal matter in*a 
state of decomposition?” “I do; about the 
bridges, Snd in the neighbourhood of London, 
there is v<;^y liitle living vegetable matter on 
which animallulee could live ; the only source of 
supply which they have is the organic matter con- 
tained in sem r-water, and wfiich is to be regarded 
as the food of these creatures. Where iniusoria 
abound, under ciicumstances not connected with 
sewage, vegetable matter in unliving condition is 
certain to be, mef with.” ^ 

Ilespectipg the uses of the sewage, I may add 
the following brief observations. Without wishing 
in aiiy way to prejudice the question (indeed the 
reader will bear in mind tha*t I have all ^long 
spoken reprovingly of the waste of sewage), I am 
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bound to «ay that the ctj^iniom I heard during 
my inquiry frrm gentlemen scientihcally and, in 
aome instances, practically familiar with the sub- 
ject, concurred in the conclusion that -the image 
of the metropolis cannot, with all the application^ 
of scientific skill and apparatus, be made either 
sufficiently portable or efficacious for the purposes 
of manure to assure a proper pecuniary f -etuni, ’ 
In this 'matter, perhaps, speculators have not 
traced a- sufficient distinction between thq liquid 
manure 'of the seVvers and the poudrettCj* of dry 
manure, manufactured from the more solid ex- 
cremeutitiohs matter pf the cesspools, not only 
in Pans, but, until lately, ev£n in London, where 
the business was chiefly in the hands of French- 
men. The st&ple of the French poudrette^* ib 
not sewage," that is, the outpourings of the 
sewers — for this is carried into the Seine, imd 
washed away with little inconvenience, as tlie 
tide hardly affects that river m Pans ;<%ut it 
is altogether cesspoolhge" ^VJiat is, the deposit 
of the cesspools, collected in fixed and moveable 
utensils, regulated by the unVversal ’ police of 
Paris, and conveyed by Government labourers to 
the Voirees, which are huge reservoirs of night- 
soil at Montfauyoir, about five miles, and m the 
Forest of Pondy, aboKt ten miles, from the centrq, 
of Paris. The London-made manure also was 
all of cesspoolagc ; the contents of the nightman’s 
cart being “shot” in the inanufactuiei’s yard; 
and when so manufactured was, I belirfVe, with- 
out exception, sent to*'the sugar-growing colonie'?, 
the farmers in the provinces pronouncing it * too 
hot” for the ground. The same complaint, I may 
observe, has been made of the French manij'/ac- 
tured cesspool manure. I heard, on the, otlier 
hand, opinions from scientific and practical gentle- 
men, that the seV/er-water of London wms so 
diluted, it was not profitably serviceable for the 
irrigation of landj*' All, however, agreed that the 
sewage of the metropolis ought not to be wasted, 
as it was certain that perseverance in expeiiment 
(and perhaps a large outlay) were certain to make 
sewage of value. 

The following results, which the Board of 
Health have just issued in a Re^rt, containing 
“ Minutes of Information attested on the Applica- 
tion of Sewer-water and Town Manures to Agri- 
cultural Production,” supply the latest information 
on this subj^i. The Report says first, that “ to 
l^e told thai the averag<{ yield of a* county is 30 
bushels of wheat per acre, or that t^m average 
weijjht of the turnip crop is 15 tons per acre, 
means very little, and there is IHtle Jto be learned 
from such intelligence ; but if it is^ shown that a 
certain farm under* the usual mode of culture 
yielded certain weights per acre, and that the 
same land, by improved applications of the same 
manure, by the use of machinery, and by employ- 
ing double tlie number of ha^ids, at i?ic’e(i^ed 
wages, 'ins made to yicl^ fourfold the weight of 
crop and of better guality than was previously 
obtained, a lesson set before us wortii 
learning.” 

It then proceeds to cite the following state- 
ments, on t^ authority of the Hon. Dudley For- 


teScue, as to the efficiency of sewago-water as a 
liquid manure applied* to land. 

“ The first farm wo visited was that of Craig- 
entinney, situated about one mile and a half 
sou^lf-east of Edinburgh, of which /ffO Scotch 
acres” (a Scotch acre is one-fourth more than any 
English acre) receive a considerf*>le proportion 
of such sewerage^-as, under an imperfect system 
of hou|e«draina§e, is at present derived from half • 
the city. The meadows of wlvch it chiefly con- 
sists have been put under irrigation at various 
times, the most i<.,cent addition being ifcarly 50 
acres laid out in* the course of last year and the 
year prevkus, which, lying«above the level of the 
rest, are irrigated by means of a steam-engine. 
The meadows first l&id out are watered by contour 
channels following the inequalities Of the ground, 
after the fashion commonly adopted in Devon- 
shire ;-but in the more recent parts the ground is 
disposed in ^panes’ of half an aOre, served by 
their respective feeders, a plan which, though 
somewhat more expensive at the outset, is found 
preferable in practice. The whole 260 acres 
take about 44 days to irrigate ; the men 
charged with the duty of shifting the water 
from one pane to anotlyjr «give to each plot 
about two hours’ irrigation at a time; and the 
engine serves its 50 acr^j in ten days, work- 
ing day and night, and emjloying one man at the 
engine and another to shift the water. The pro- 
duce of file meadows is sold by auction on the 
ground, ^rouped,’ as it is termed, to the cow- 
leeders of Edinburgh, the purchaser cutting and 
carrying off all he can during the course of the 
letting, which extends from vl/»ut the middle of* 
April to ()ct(^)er, when the meadows are shut up, * 
but the irrigation is continued through the winter. 
The lettings average somewhat over 20Z the acre; 
the highest last year haviq^g brought the 

lowest 9/.; these last were of very limited ex- 
tent, on land recently denuded in laying out the 
giound, and consequently much below its lyitural 
le\el of productiveness. There are four cuttings 
ill the year, and the collective weight of grass cut 
ill parts was stated at the extraordinary amount 
of 80 tons the^ imperial acre. The only cost of 
luaii^taining these lileadows, except those to which 
the water is pumped by the engine, consists in 
I the employm^n^ of two hands to turn on and off 
the watelr, and in the expense of clearing out the 
1 channels, which was contracted for last year at 
I 29/., and the value of the refuse obtained was 
I considered fully equal to that sum, being applied 
I in manuring parts of^he land for a crop of turnips, 

I which with only this dres^ng in addition to irri- 
•gation with the sewage- water ^ esen ted the most 
luxuAant appearance. The crop, from present 
indications, was estimated at from 30 to 40 tons 
the acre, and was expected to realize I 65 . the ton 
sold ontthe land. From calculations made on the 
spot we estimated the produce of the meadows 
during the eight months of cutting at the keep of 
ten cows per acre, exclusive of the distillery re- 
fuse they consume in addition, at a cost of 1 ^. to 
Ifi. 6 c/. per head per week. The sea-meadows 
present a particularly striking example pf the 
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effects of the irrigtftion ; these, comprising between 
20 and 30 acres skirting the shores between 
Leith and Musselburgh, were laid down in 1826 
1 ^ a cost of about 7001.; the land consisted 
fonnerly<|of a bare saudy tract, yielding almost 
absolutely nothing; it is now covered witK luxu- 
riant vcgeb'^on extending close down to high- 
water mark, and lets at an average of 201. pei* 
acre at least. From the above^statei^ent it will 
be seen how eiyfhiously profitable has “been the 
application in this case^ of town refuse in the 
liquid 4brm ; and I have no ^sitaHon in stating 
that, great as its advantages^ have been, they 
might be extended, fouiP or five fol^ by greater 
dilution of the fluid. Four or five times the ex- 
tent of land might, I bqlievc, be brought into 
equally productive ci^tivation under an impro\ed 
system of drainage in the city, and a more abun- 
dant use of water. Besides these Craigentinney 
meadows, there are others on tTiis and on the 
west side of Edinburgh, which we did not visit, 
similarly laid out, and I believe realizing still 
larger profits, from their closer proximity to the 
town, and their 1^’ing within the toll gates.”* 

Such, then, are said to be the results of a prac- 
tical application rjf sewer-water. The preliminaiy 
remark of the Boaref of Health, however, applies 
eomewhat to the statement above given ; loi we* 
are not told what the|^sa»?e land produced befoie the 
liquid manure was applied ; nor are we informed 
as to the peculiar condition and qun«tity of the 
land near Craigentinney, and liow it diflers from 
the land near London. 

The other returns are of liquid manures, of 
whicli sewer- w'jtw’ foimed no pait, and, theieioie, 
require no special notice of them.* Tiie following 
observations are, howe\er, worthy of attention — 
The cases above detailed furnish some me.isuie 
of tlfe pUssiblc results attainable in cultivation, 
esp6lRially corroborafed as they aie by otheis 
whicli did not on this occasion come under our 
personal observation, but one of which I may 
mention, luiving recently examined into it, that of 
Mr. Dickinson, at Willesden, who estimates his 
yield of Italian rye-grass at from 80 to 100 tons 
jin acre, and gets 8 or 10 cuttings, according to 
the season ; and as there i'^iio j[leculiar advantai’e 
of soil or climate (the former ranging from* almost 
pure sands to cold and tenacious clays, and the 
latter being inferior to that ot fi large piopoition 
of England) to prevent the same system being 
almost universally adopted, they give some idea of 
the degree to which the productiveness of land 
may be raised by a judicious appliance of the 
means within our reach. ^When it is considered 

t 

* The followiftf: note appears in Mr. Fprtescue’s 
statement “ In some trial works near the metropolis 
sewer water was applied to land, on the condition that 
the value of half the extra crop should be taken as pay- 
ment. The dressings were only single dressings. The 
officer making the valuation reported, that ^^here was at 
the least one sack of wheat and Ae load of straw jier 
acre extra from Its application on one breadth of land ; 
In another, full one quarter of wheat more, and one load 
of straw extra per acre. The reports of the effects of 
sewer-water in increasing the yield of oats as well as of 
wheat were equally good. It Is stated by Captain Vetch 
that in South America irrigation is used with great ad- 
vantage for wheau” 


^at siydi reaults may, in the vicinity of towns 
and yilhiges, be most effectually lyought about by 
^he instant removal of all those matters which, 
•when allowed to remain m them, are among the 
►most fruitful sources of social degradation, disease, 
and death, one cannot but earnestly desire the 
furtherafice of such measures ^as will ensure this 
doubje result of purifying^he town and enriching 
the country ; and as the facts I have stated came 
at the same time under the notice of the gentleman 
I mentioned above, under whose able superin- 
teifdence the arrangements for the water-supply 
and drainage of several towns* are now in course 
of execution, I trugt it wifi not be long before this 
most advantageous mode of disposing t^f the refuse 
of towns may be brought into pmetical operation 
in various parts of the country. ^ 

“ I have, &c., 

• “ D. F. Fortjesoite. 

general Board of Health.” 

A 'S 

Of the i^w Plan op Sewerage. 

This branch o# the subject hardly forms part of 
my present inquiry, but, having pointed out the 
defects of the sowers, it seems but reasonable and 
right to say a few words the measures deter- 
mined upon for their ir^provement. It is only 
necessary for me, however, to indicate the principal 
charactcribtics of the new, or lather intended, 
modi^of sewerage, as the work may be said to 
have l^cen but commenced, or hardly commenced 
in earnest, the Deport of, Mr. Frank Forster (the 
eugmeer) be^iring the date of Jan. 30, 1851. 

In the carrying out of the engineer’s plan — 
which Irom its magnitude, and, in all human 
pfoliability, from its cost, when completed, would 
he 'iutiional in other countries, but is here only 
mci^opoUlan — in tiic cnnying out of tin's scheme, I 
s.iy, two remarkable changes will be fouml. The 
one is tlie employment of thy power of steam in 
sewerage ; the other is the diversion of the sewage 
from the current of the Thames. The ultimate 
uses of this sewage, agriculturally or otherwise, 
form no part of the present ccaisi deration. 

I should, however, first enumerate the general 
principles Hi which the best authorities have 
agreed that the London sewers should be con- 
structed so as to ensure a proper disposal of the 
sewage, for these principles are said to be at the 
basis of Mr. Forster’s plan. •• 

I condense under the following^heads the'iub- 
stance of a mass of B!t*ports, Committee Meetings, 
Suggesfions, Plans, &c. : — 

1. Tho charyiels, or pipeage, or other nfcans of 
conveying |way house-refuse, should be so made 
that the removal will be immediate, more especially 
of any refuse or filth cajRable of suspension in 
water, since its immediate carrying off, it is said, 
would leave no time for the generation of miasma. 

2. Means should be provided for sucL -disposal 
^sew'age would prevd^t its taii^ting any 

stream, well, or pool,*or, by its stagnation or 
obstruction, in any way poisoning the atmosphere. 
And, as a natural and legitimate result, it should 
be so collected that it could, he ajp^ied io ike mlti- 
vation qf the land at the meet economical rate. 
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3. In the providing works of deposit or storage 
in low district^ or *‘of discharge where the natufal 
outlets are free," such works should he provided 
ft» would not subject any place, or any man’s pre> 
perty, to the risk of inundation, or any other evij{ 
consequence ; while in the construction of the 
drainage of the sqbstratum, the works should be 
at Budi a depth below the foundation of nil 
buildings that tenenieifts should not be exposed 
to that continued dapiage from exhalation and 
dampness which Jeads to the dry rot in timber, 
and to an immature decay of materials aril a 
general unhealthipess. 

There are other points insisted upon in many 
Reports to which I need but allude, such as 

(a.) Tlie channels containing sewage should be 
of enduring and impermeable materjal, so as to 
prevent all soakage. 

(i.) There should be throughout the channelscof 
the subterranean metropolis a fall or inclkiatiou 
which would suffice to prevery; the accumulation 
of any sewage deposit, with itr deleterious in- 
fluence and ultimate costliness. «, 

(c.) Similar provisions should be used were it 
hut to prevent the creation of the noxious gases 
which now permeate many houses (especially in 
the quarters inhabJ^e^ by the poor) and escape i 
into many streets, courts, and alleys, for until *1 
improvements are effected the pent-up sewage and 
the saturated brickwork of the sewers and older 
drains must generate such gases. 

(d.) No tidal stream should ever receive a 
flow of sewage, because then the cause of evil is 
never absent, for the filth comes back with the 
tide ; and as the Thames water constitutes the 
grand fount of metropolitan consumption, •the 
water companies, with very trifling exceptions, 
give us back much gf our own excrement, mixed 
with every conceivable, and sometimes noxious, 
nastiness, with which we may brew, cook, and 
wash — and drinkj if we can. i^hltering remedies 
but a portion of the evil. 

Now it would appear that not one of those 
requirements, tho, necessity of which is unques- 
tioned and unquestionable, is fully cairied out by 
the present system of seAverage, q|ii hence the 
need of some new plan in which the defects may 
be remedied, and the proper principles carried out. 

The instructions given by the Couit were to 
the following ^i^ffect : — 

, A. The Thames should be kept free from sewage 
whatever the* state of the ude. 

B. There should be intercepting draiai to carry 

off the sewage (so keeping the Thames uiisoiled 
by it) wherever practicable. * ' 

C. The sewage should be raised by artificial 
means into a mam channel for reraoA al. 

1). The intercepting sewers should be so con- 
structed as to secure the largest amount of effective 
drainage without artificial appliances. 

In preparing his^lan, Mr. Fogrter had tht ai*- 
\ice anfi assistance of Mf”. Haywood, of the City 
Court of Sewers. 

The metropolis is divitfed into two portions — 

“ the* northern portion of the metropolis," or 
rather that portion of the metropolis which is on 


th|^ north or Middlesex bank ^f the Thames ; and* 
the southern portion, qr that which is on the south 
or Surrey side of the river. 

The northern portion is in the new plan con- 
' sideiqd to divide itself into two separate areafe," 
'and to these two areas different modes sewerage 
are to be applied : 

1. The interception of the dri5*nage of that 
district, which, ^reffu its elevation above the level 
of the outlet, is capable of having its sewage and * 
rainfall carried off by gravitatioft. 

“2. The interception of the drainage of thaf 
district, which, frSm its low lying posit??)n, will 
I require its sewage, and ^n most localities its rain- 
j fall, to be Kited by steam-pc^ver to a proper level 
for discharge." 

The first district rifns from Holsden-green (be- 
yond the better-known Kensall-green) in the 
v/est, to the Tower Hamlets in the oast. Its form 
is irregular, but not very much so, merely narrow- 
ing from Westbourn-greeii to its western extre- 
mity, the country then becoming niral or wood- 
land. Its highest reaches to the north are to 
Highgate and Stain ford-hill. The* nearest ap- 
proach to the south is to a portion of the Strand, 
between Charing-cross and Drury-Iaiie. Care has 
e\ idently been taken to skirt ^his district, so to 
speak, by the canals and the railroads. This di- 
Msion of the nortlieni pottion is described as 
“ the district for natural di linage." 

The arga of this division is about 25 j square 
miles. 

The second division meets the first at the high- 
way separating Kcnsiiigton-gardens from Bays- 
water; iind luns on, bordering the river, all the 
way to the W^est India Dock. ♦ jfts shape is irre- 
gulai, but, abating the roundness, presents some- 
wlnit of that sort of figure seen in the instrument 
known as a dumb-bell, the narrowest or hand 
part being that between Chering-cross mid jijrury- 
lane, skirting the river as its southern bound. At 
its eastern end this second district widens ab- 
ruptly, taking in Victoria-park, Stratford, rand 
Bromley. 

The area of this division of the northern por- 
tion 18 square miles. 

There are, moreover, two small tracts, com- 
piisini;;^ the southern ^art of the Isle of Bogs, and 
a narrow slip on the west side of the river Lea, 
which are inVoi^ded to allow the rainfall to run 
into the Thames and the Lea respectively. 

The area of the two is 1 1 square mile. 

The area to be drained by natural outfall com* 
prises, then, 25^ square miles as regards rainfall, 
and the same extent an regards sewage ; while the 
area to the drainage of which steam power is to 
ifc applied comprises squarejniles of rainfall, 
and squaie miles of sewage; the two united 
areas of rainfall and sewage respectively being 
39^ and 41^ square miles. 

The loisgth of ,the great high-level sewerage " 
will be, as regards the main sewer, 19 miles and 
106 yards ; that of the “ low-level sewerage," 14 
miles and 1501 yards. 

I will now describe the course of each of these 
constructions. : 
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* On the eastern h%nk oC the Lea the Bcwage^f 
both districts is to be coii^entiated. The hi^- 
IpvcI sewer will commence arid cross the Lea near 
the Four Mills.” It is then to proceed “ in a 
westerly ^rection under the East and West ^pdia 
Bock Bailway and the Blackwall Extension Rail- 
way, beneath the Regen t’s-canal, to the east end 
of the BethniSS^green-road, at the crossing of the 
Cambridgp-heath-road, at whicl? ^oint it will be 
* joined by the proposed northern divisi/tn* of the 
Ilackney-brook, '(Miich drains an extensife dis- 
trict up ^to the watershed •line north of London, 
including Hackney, Stoke New^gton and Hollo- 
way, and part of Highgat^ and Hampstead ; from 
thence the main sewei^proceeds along Bethnal- 
green-rnad. Church-street, OlJ-street, Wilderness- 
row (where a short branch trom (Joppice-row will 
join) to Brook-street- ilill j from thence to Little 
Saffion-hill, where a distance of about 100 yards 
is proposed to^be carried b}’’ an aqiiAiuct over the 
Fleet-valley; thence along Liquorpnnd-street, at 
the end of which it will receive a branch from 
Piccadilly, on the south side, and a diversion of 
the Fleet-river, on the north side ; thence along 
Theobiild’s-road, IBoomsbury- square, Hart-street, 
New O-xford-street, to Rathbone-place (where it 
will receive a divereioa of the Regent-street sewer 
from Park-crescent), along Oxford-street, and ex- 
tending thence acrosS Regent-circus to South 
Molton-lane (where i(? will intercept the King’s 
Scholars’ Pond sewer), continuing still |long Ox- 
ford-street to Bayswater-place, Grand Junction- 
road, Uxbridge-road, where it is joined t»y tlie 
Ranelagh sewer, the sewage of which it is capable 
of receiving, and^at this point it terminates.” 

It is difficult to dbnvey to a rcad^ir, especially 
to a reader who may not be familiar with the 
localities of London generally, any adequate no- 
tion of^^thejargeness, speaking merely of extent, 
of tint# undertaking. • Even a map conveys no 
sufficient idea of it. 

Perhaps I may best be able to suggest to a 
reader’s mind a knowledge of this largeness, when 
I state that in the district I have just described, 
which is but one portion (although the greatest) of 
the sewerage of but one side of the Thames, 
more than half a million of persons, and nearly 
100,000 houses are, so to speak, to be sewered. 

The low-level tract sewerage, also, concentrates . 
on the Lea, *^near to Four Mill’s distillery, taking 
the north-western bank of the Limehouse Cut, at 
which point it receives the branch intended to in- 
tercept the sewage of the Isle of Bogs ; thence 
continuing along the bank of Limehouse Cut, 
through a portion of the Coriftnercial-road , Brook- 
street, and beneath the Sun Tavern Fields, int^ 
High-street, or Upper Shadwell ; thence along 
Ratcliffe- high way and Upper East Smitnfield, 
across Tower-hill, through Little and Great Tower- 
streets, Eastcheap, Cannon-street, Little and Great 
St. Thomas Apostle, Trinity-Vine, OM Fish- 
street, and Little Knight Rider-street ; thence 
beneath houses in Wardrobe-terrace, and on the 
eastern side of St. Andrew’s-hill, along Earl- 
sti^eet to Blackfriars - road. From Blackfriars 
Bndge it is proposed to construct the sewer along 


the river shore to the junction of the Victoria- 
street sewer at Percy*wharf ; which sewer be- 
tween Percy-wharf and ShattesburJ-terrace, 
lico, befcomes thus an integral portion of the in'* 
tpreepting line; at Bridge-street, Westminster, a 
branch from the Victoria-street sewer is intended 
to proceed along Abingdon anc^Millbank-stieets, 
j,as far as and for the purpose of taking up the 
King’s*Scholars’ Pond andHot^er sewers at their 
outlets into the Thames. .From Shaftesbury-ter- 
race tile Victoria-street sewer is proposted to be 
extesided through Eaton-square and along the 
King’s road, Chelsea, to Park-walk, iptercepting 
all the sewers along its line^ and terminating at a 
point where the drainage of Kensington may be 
brought into it without pumping.” ^ 

The lines of sewerage thus described are, then, - 
all to the ucst of the Lea, and all, whether from 
th* shore of the Thames, or the nortliern reaches 
in lli;|hgato and Hampstead, converging to a 
pumping station or sewfjge-concentration, on the 
eai^t hank of the»]Sea, in West Ham. By this 
new plan, then, high-level sewer is to cross 
the Lea, but that arrangement is impossible as 
resp(‘cts the second district described, which is 
hefoir the level of the Lea, so that its course is to 
be hcneaih that river, a lit^l^ below where it is 
crossed bj' the high-level line. To dispose of the 
sewage, therefore, conveyed from the low-level 
tract, there will be a sewer of a depth of forty- 
sck’h feet helow ” the invert of the high-level 
sewer, ^his sewer, then, at the depth of 47 feet, 
will run to the point of cokoentration containing 
the low-level sewage. 

At this point of the works, in order that the 
sewage may be collected, so as to be disposed 
of ultimately in one mass, h has to bo lifted from 
the low to the high-level sew^r. The invert of 
the high-level sewer will at the lifting or pumping 
station be 20 feet cdxu'e the ordnance datum, 
while that of the*Iow-level sewer will be 27 feet 
helou' the same standard. Thus a great body of me- 
tropolitan sewage, comprising among other districts 
the refuse of the whole City of jLondon, must be 
lifted no less than 47 feet, in order to be got rid • 
of along withmvhat has been carried to the same 
focus by its natural flow. 

The lifting is to be effected by means of steam, 
and the pumping power required has been com- 
puted at llOU-horse power. To siiiiply this great 
mechanical and scientific force, there are to be pro- 
vided two engines, each*of SSO-horse^ower, with 
a third enf^ine of equal capacity, to be available 
in case of accident, or while either of the #ther 
engines might require repairs of some duration. 

The northern sewage of London (or that of the 
Middlesex bank of the Theimes, covered by that 
division of the capital) having been thus brought 
to a sort of central reservoir, or meeting point, 
will be conveyed in two parallel lines of sewerage 
toith#bank of th# river Roding*, being the eastern 
extremity of Gallion's Reach (which is* below 
Woolwich Reach), in the Thames. The Roding 
flows into the Thames at Barking Creek mouth. 
The length of this line will be four miles. , 

** At this point,” it is stated in the Report, 
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the Iflvd df the inirextB of the paundlel sew^ 
wll be eight ^feet beWer mark, and 

here it ia intended W collect the iewa^e^into,«i 
reserroir during the fiood^tide, and discharge thfe 
same with the ebb-tide immediately after high* 
water ; and, as it is estimated that the reservoir 
will be completely’ emptied during the first three 
hours of the ebb, it m&v be safely anticipated that 
no portion of the sewd|fe will be retumeo^ with 
the flood-tide, to withiit the bounds of the metro- 
polis." 

The whole of the sewage and rainfall, tBen, 
will be thug* diverted to one destination, instead of 
being issued into the Wver tl\fOugh a multiplicity 
of outlets, in every part of the northern shore 
where the popii^ation is dense, and will be carried 
into the Thames at Barking Creek, unless, as I 
have intinip ted, a market bo found for the sewage, 
when it may be disposed of as is most ad vantageoils. 
The only exceptions to this carrying off ><^ll be 
Upon the occurrence of Irng-c^ntinued and heavy 
rams or violent storms, when tfie surplus water 
will be earned off by some of tht present outlets 
into the rivqj.' ; but even on such occasions, the Jir^i 
scour or cleansings of the sewerage will bo con- 
veyed to the main o^ntlet at the river Eodmg. I 

The inclination whifh has been assigned to the | 
whole of the lines of sewers I have described, is, j 
with some unimportant exceptions, 4 feet per iiiile, [ 
or 1 in 1320. These new sewcis are, or rather will 
be, calculated to cany off a fall, of rain, pqual to 
^ inch in 24 hours, in addition to the average daily 
flow of sewage. 

Mr. Forsterconcludes his Eeport: — I am only 
able to submit approximately that I estimate the 
cost of the whole of the lines of sewers, Vhe 
pumping engines, and Station, the reservoir, tidal 
gates, and other apparatus, at one million and 
eighty thousand pounds (1,080,000/.). This esti- 
mate does not inc\ude the sums required for tlie 
purchase of land a'nd houses, which may be needed 
for the site of the pumping engine-house, or com- 
pensation for certain portions of the lines of 
spwers." 

As regards the improvements in the seAveruge 
on the south side of the Thames (thfe great feier 
district of the metropolis, and consequently the 
most important of all, and where the drainage is 
of the worst kind), I can be verj' brief, as nothing 
has been positiWjly determined. 

. A soniewl^at similar system will be adopted on 
thd' south side of the TRames, where it is pro- 
posed to form one main intercepting seWer; but, 
owing to the physical configuration of this part of 
the town, none of the water will ^ow away en- 
tirely by gravitation. There will be a pqmping 
station on the bankS of the Ravensbourne, to 
raise the water about 25 feet; and a second 
pumping station to raise the water from the con- 
tinued sewer in the reservoir, in Woolwich Marsh, 
which Js to receiveSt during thef intervals oV tRt* 
tides. The waters are to be discharged into the 
ri^rer at the last-named jooint. The main sewer 
on the south side will be of nearly equally colossal 
, proportions ; for its total length is proposed to be 
\ 18 miles 8 furlongs, including the main 


titrik dwdn of abottt ^ mte long, and r^ 
spective branches. THe area to be reli«yed' ft 
about proportionate to the length of thu liilraiii; 
but the steam power employed will bo propbr^ 
,tiomtl|*y greater upon the southern than^upon the 
northern side. 

There are divers opinions, of Course, as to the 
practicability and jiltimate good working of this 
plan ; spepulatinns into which it is not necessary 
for me enter. Mr. Forster (las, moreover, re- 
signed 'his office, adding anotlrer to the many 
changes among the^^ngineers, surveyors, aijd other 
employes under the Metropolitan Oommiasion ; a 
fact little (reditable to* the^ management of the 
Commissioners, who, with one exception, may be 
looked upon as irrespopsible. 

r 

Of the Manageme^^t op the Sbwebs and 

THE LATE COMMISSIONS. 

The Corporation of the City of London may be 
regarded ns the first Commission of Servers in the 
I'xercise of authority over such places as regards 
the removal of the filth of towns. In time, bat 
at what time there is no account) the business was 
unsigned to the management of a committee, as 
are now the markets of th^CiVy (Markets Com- 
luiiteo), and even ivhat inayjie called the manage- 
inont oi the Thames (Navigation Committee), ’it 
IS not at all necessary that *the members of these 
committeef should understand anything about the 
matters upon which they have to determine. A 
sidif of dfficers, clerks, secretaries, solicitors, and sur- 
\cyors, save the members the trouble of thought or 
inquiry; they have merely to vo^o and determine. 
It was stated fii evidence before a Select Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons on the subject of the 
Thames steamers, that at that period the Chair- 
man of the Navigation Committee WBj;S bread 
and biscuit baker, but a vi'ry-firni-minded^ian.'’ 
In time, but again I can find no note of the pre- 
cise date, the Conimitlee became a Court of Sewers, 
and so it remains to the present time. Commis- 
sions of sewers have been issued by the Crown 
since the 25th year of the reign of Henry VIII., 
except dining the era of the Common wealtli, when 
there seems to kave ^been no attention paid to the 
matta*. 

• As the metropolis increased rapidly in size since 
the close of the kist century, the public sewers of 
course increased m proportion, and so did Commis- 
sions of Sevvers in the newly-built districts. Up 
to 1847 these Commissions or Court of Sewers 
were eight in number, the metropolis being divided 
into that number of districts. 

^ The districts were A follows : — 

The City. 

2. The Tower Hamlets. 

3. St. Katherine. 

4. Poplar and Blackwall, 

5. Holbom and Finsbury. 

6. Westminster and part of MiddlesBik, 

7. Surrey and Kent. ’ 

8. Greenwich. 

Each of these eight Commissions hud iJts- eWfit 
Act of Fftrliament ; its own distinct^ oftem 
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•and generally uncgnt^jrffed plan of manage n^ent ; 
'■fadi had its own officers ;^aiid each had its' own 
patronage, Sach district court — with almost un- 
limited powers of taxation — pursued its own plans 

sewerage, little regardful of the plan^ ^of its 
neighbouF Commission, This wretched s/stern— 
the great recommendation of which, to its promo- 
ters and supl^rters, seems to liave been patronugj 
— has given us a sewerage imc^onpected and var}'- 
ing to the present day lu almost evefy* district ; 
varying in the *llimensioris, form, and iiiblination 
of the structures. 

The eight commission districts, 1 may observe, 
had each their sub-distnets, tluuigh^the general 
control was in the nands of tin* particular Court 
or Board of Commissioners tor the entiie locality. 
I’hese subdivisions were chietly for the facilities of 
rate-collectmg, and were usually western,” ‘‘ east- 
ern,” and “central.” 

The ronsjjquence of tins i in methodical S 3 "stern 
has been that, until the snivel's and works now in 
progress are completed, the precise chaiacter, and 
even the precise length, of tlie sewers must be 
unknown, tlu)ngh a sufficient approximation may 
be deduced in the* interim. 

To show the conflicting charncter of the sewer- 
age, I may here observe that in some of the old 
sewers have been foiipd walls and .in lies ciuinbliog* 
to pieces. Rome oid^sewers were found to be not 
only of ample proportions, but to contain subter- 
ranean chambers, not to say halls, tilled with hlih, 
into which no man could ventuie. While in a 
sewer in the newly-built distnet of St. John's- 
wood, Mr. Morton, the Clerk of Works, could 
only advance sUiij^ng half donhle, could not turn 
round when he had completed hi*s examination, 
but had most painfully — foi along time fciding the 
effects — to back out along the sewer, btoopiiig, or 
doubldH as he entered it. Why the sewei 
was dRnstructed in this manner is not staled, but 
the work appears, inferentialh', to have been 
8ca77^>ed, wliicli, had there Ijeeii a proper super- 
vi.sion, could hardly have been done with a inodeiu 
public sewer, down a thoroughfare of some length 
(the Woronzo\v-road). 

But the conflicting and dihioinied system of 
sewerage was not the sole evil of the vanoi^ Com- 
missions, The mismanagement and jobbery, not to 
say peculation, of the public nionev^>_, appear to h.ive 
been enormous. For instance, in the “ Account- 
ant’s Eeport” (February, 18 iS), piepared by Mr. 
W H. Crey, 48, Lincoin's-iiin-ltelds, 1, find the 
fidlowlng statements relative to the Book-kccianij 
of the several Conimissionsj- — 

“ The Westminster plan*. is full of unnecessary 
repetition. It is deficient in those real^enei^il 
accounts which concentrate the information most 
needed by the Commissioners, and it contains 
fictions which are very incoiiiiidicnt with any 
sound system of book keeping. „ 

** Th« ledger of the Westminster Comniismon 
does not give u true account of tlie actual receipt 
and expenditure of each district. 

** The Holiiorn and Fmsbnri/ books are still 
more defoetive than those of the Westminster 
Conionission. ..... There are the same kind of 


\ fictions. But the extraordinary defect in 

\hese books consists in the utter want of system 
throughout them, by keeping dfie-sided accounts 
only in the ledger, with lespect to the different 
sewers in each district, showing only the amount 
expended on each. 

“ Tine Tower Damlets booljs have been kept on 
a regular system, though* by no means one con- 
veM^g much general inftirination,” 

“ With respect to tke aiid Kent ac- 

couiils,” says Mr. Grey, “ the^books produced are 
tl.l; most incomplete and unsatisfactory that ever 
j came under my observation. The ledger is always 
I thought to be a ^ne qif% non in book-keeping; 

! but here it has been dispensed witlj, altogether, 

I for that which is so marked is n* ledger at all.”^ ^^ 

I Under these ciiciiinstances, the Eeport cob- | 
I tiuues, It cannot be wondered that debts 
{ Should have been incurred, or that they should 
j lt<i\(%8vvollen to the aniomit of 54,000A, carrying 
ja yeaily intere-f of 12.361)/,, besides annuities 
j gi, anted to the Amount of lUifi/. a year. 

I “Tile Po]>Iih' and (Inenadch accounts (I quote 
1 the official Report), confined as they are to mere 

cash liooks, offer no subjects for rem.irk 

! “ No books of account been produced with 

ro‘<peet to the Katheiwies Commission.” 

On the Kith Decembej-, 1817, the new Oom- 
I luissioners oideied all the books to be sent to the 
1 office* m Greek-.s'reet ; but it was not until the 
1 ‘ilst liebiu.iiy, 1848, that all the minute-books 
were produced Tln-ie i»eyc no indexes for many 
years even to the pioceedvngs of the Courts; and 
the account-bo(d<s of one of the local Courts, if 
' tl^ey might be so called, were in such a state that 
, the book calhal “leduei,” had for several years 
! been cast up in pencil only. 

i This refers to what may characterised, wdth 
j moie oi less ptoyniety, as misynan aye went or 
[btf, though in>>uch n^.^n'.;r‘^^oaM*l'.t It 18 hardly 
j possible to escape oni in.iMi.ie 1 now come to 
what aie direct imputations of .JoLiery, and 
where that is llminshiug or no system c.v’u 

be other than Mcum.'!. 

In a p.ip^r “ punted for use of Commissioners” 
(vSept, 7, 1848), entitled “Draft Repoit on the 
Runey Accounts,” emanating from a “ Gcner.il 
Purposes’ Committee,” I find the following, con- 
cerning tiie pailiameiitary expcp.^s of obtaining 
an Act winch it was “ found necessary, to repcLd,” 

I The cost was, altogethyr, upwards o? 1 800/.. wniich 
I of eour e had to be deliayed out of the taxes. 

I “ This Act,” says the Eepoit, “authorized .an 
[ almost unlimitecl borrowing of money; and ijnnie- 
! dialed y upo^iU pass tag, in July, 1817, notices were* 
j issued for woiks c‘:5timated io amount to 11)0,000/. ; 

1 and others, wo understand, were projected fyr 
early execution to the amount of 300,000/. ..... 

j Consideiing the general character of the works 
jx<'‘.?iited, and Irmn them judging of those pro 
jected, it may confidc’itly be a\ erred^tiiat the 
whole sent of 300,000/., the progressive expbndi- 
ture of vvhich waa stayed by the ‘ aupersedens’ of 
the old Commission, would liave emgpmded 

in waste." [The Italics are not tboee of the Re- 
ports.] 
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The Report continuea^ ** It is to be observed 
that each of the district tfarveyors would ha'^e 
participated in* the sum of 16,000Z. percentage 
on the expenditure for the extension of the Surrey 
works. Thus the surveyors, with their percent-* 
ages on the works executed, and the clerk, by 
the fees on contracts, Slc^, had a direct interest 
in a large expenditure” 

Instances of the same dishonest kind might be 
muUiplied^to almost any extent. 

After the above .evidences of the incompetency 
and dishonesty of the several district Commissfhns 
— and the Reports from which they are copied 
contain many more eJrample% of a similar and 
even worsesidescription — it is not to be wondered at 
, that in the yejtr 1847 the district courts were, 
with the exception of tlie City, superseded by the 
authority the Crown, and lormed into one 
body, the present Metropolitan Commission bf 
Sewers, of the constitution and powers of which 1 
shall now proceed to speak, i ^ 

Of the Powers and Authority op the 
PRESENT Commissions of Sewers. 

In 1847 the eight serrate Commissions of Sewers 
were abolished, and whole condensed, by the 
Government, into one Commission, with the excep- 
tion of the City, which seems to supply an excep- 
tion in most public niatteis. 

The Act does not fix the number of the Com- 
missioners. To the lyiitropolitan Commisrioners, 
five City Commissioners are added (the Lnid 
Mayor for the year being one ex ; these 

have a right to act as members ot the MeJ,ro- 
politan Board, but tliefr powers in this capacity 
are loosely defined by the Act, and they rarely 
attend, or perhaps ifever attend, unless the busi- 
ness in some way or other affects their distinct 
jurisdiction. / • 

The Commissioners (of whom twelve form a 
quorum) are unpaid, with the exception of the 
chairman, Mr. E.La,wes, a banister, who has 1000k 
a year. They are appointed for the term of two 
years, revocable at pleasure. 

The authority of the City Commission, as dis- 
tinct from the Metropolitan, for there are two 
separate Acts, seems to be more strongly defined 
than that of tlj|P*others, but the principle is the 
sanje throughout. The Metropolitan Act bears 
date Septerab^ 4, 1848 ; and the City Act, Sep- 
tember 6, 1848. •. 

Tbe^Metropolitan Commissioners have the con- 
trol over *^the sewers, drains, watercourses, weirs, 
dams, banks, defences, gratings, pi^cs, conduits, 
culverts, sinks, vaults, I’esspools, rivers, reservoirs, 
engines, sluices, penstocks, and other works and 
apparatus for the collection and discharge of rain- 
water, surplus land or spring-water, waste water, 
or filth, or fluid, or lemi-fluid refue^e of all de.'fi.ri/t* 
tions, an^ for tlie protecMon of land from floods 
or inundatiop within the^Jimits of the Commis- 
sion,’'^ Ample as these powers seem to be, the 
Commissioners’ authority does not extend over the 
Thames, which is in the jurisdiction of the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation of the City of London ; 


an J it appear^ childisb Xu gj^e men control ovef 
“ rivers,” and to emptier them to take measures 
“ for the protection of land from floods or inun- 
dation,” while over the great metropolitan stream 
itself, from Yantlet Creek, below Qraye8eHd,*4o 
‘Oxfora, they have no power whatever.*' 

The Commissioners (City as well as Metropoli- 
«taTi) are empowered to enforce proj^r house-drain- 
age wherever n^ded ; to regulate the building of 
new homsis, in respect of water-closets, cesspools, 
&c. ; t(f order any street, stairedfee, or passage not 
effectually cleansed to *De effectually cleansed ; to 
remedy all iiuisaiifes having insanitary tendencies; 
to erect 2 ^n^ic Water-clesets^and urinals, free from 
any charge to the public ; to order houses and 
rooms to be whitewajil|ed ; to erect places for depo- 
siting the bodies of poor persons deceased until 
interment ; and to regulate the cleanliness, ven- 
tilation, and even accommodation of low lodging- 
houses, * t 

The jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Commis- 
sioners of Sewers extends over “all such places 
or parts m tlie counties of Middlesex, Surrey, 
Ebsex, and Kent, or any of them not more than 
, Lurlve miles distant in a straight line from St. 
J'aul's Cathedral, In the CHg qf London, but not 
being within the City of London or the liberties 
thereof.” t, 

This, it must be confes^d, is an exceedingly 
broad definition of the extent of the jurisdiction of 
the Metrotpohtan Commission, giving the Commis- 
sioners an extraordinary amount of latitude. 

In our days there are many Londons. There 
IS the London (or tlie metropolitan apportionment 
of the capital^ as defined by ,flir Registrar-Gene- 
ral. This, as'wc have seen, has an area of 115 
square miles, and therefore may be said to com- 
prise as nearly as possible all those places which 
are rather more than fioe miles distant f#om the 
Post Office. * ** 

There is the Meiro 2 }olis as defined by the Post- 
Office functionaries, or the limits assign^4 to 
what is termed the London District Post,” This 
London District Post seems, however, to have 
tliree different metropolises : — First, there is the 
Central Mctroj^ilis, throughout which there is 
an hourly delivery 4»f letters after mid-day, and 
which deliveries are said to be confined to 
“ London.” J’l^pn there is the six-delivery Metro' 
jtolis, or that throughout which the letters are des- 
patched and received six times per day; thisissaid 
to extend to such of the “environs” as are included 
within a circle of three miles from the General 
Post Office. Then tliare is the six-miU Metropolis 
with special privileges#: And lastly, the twelve-mile 
Metrojoolis, which, being the extreme range of the 
London District Post, may be said to constitute 
the metropolis of the General Post Office. 

There is, again, the metropolis of the Metropo- 
litan CoHimissioi^.ers of Police, before the region 
of rural police an*d country and parish constables 
is attained; a jurisdiction whicli covers 96 square 
miles,a8 1 haveshown at pp. 168-166 of the present 
volume, £fiid reaches — generally speaking — to such 
places as arc included within a circle of Jive miles 
and a half from the General Post Office, ^ 
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Tliere is, moreosf&^Jj^ metropolis, as defined 
by the Hackney-Cifrriage Act, which coropria^ all 
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such places as are within miles of the General 
Post Office. 

And further, there is the Metropolis of the 
London Qity Mission, which extends to eUjlfffmiUa 
from the I*ost Office, and the Metropolis, again, of 
the London i^^gged Schools, which reaches to 
about three miles from the Pos^ Office. 

This, however, is not all, for *there.are divers 
districts for the jjp^istration and exercise'^f votes, 
parliamentary, or miinic^al ; there are ecclesias- 
tical ai*i educational districts p there is a thorough 
complication of parochial, extra-parochial, and char- 
tered districts ; ther» is *a world of#siibdivisions 
and of sub-subdivisions, so ramified here and so 
closely blended there, and«ften with such prepos-. 
terous and efrbitrary •distinctions, that to describe 
them would occupy more than a whole Number. 

My present business, however, ^s the extent of 
the jurisdictibn of the Metropolitan Commissioners 
of Sewers, or rather to asceitaiu the boundaries of 
that metropolis over which the Metropolitan Com- 
missioners arc allowed to have sway. 

The many discrepancies and differences I have 
explained make it difficult to define any district 
for the London selfrer^ge ; and in tlie Reports, &c , 
which are presented to Parliament, or prepared by. 
public bodies, little Ifr no caic seems to be taken 
to observe any distil ttivencss in this respect. 

For instance ; The jurisdiction of the Metropoli- 
tan Commission of Sewers, which is s^ifd to extend 
to all such places as are not more than 12 miles 
distant m a straight line from St. Paul’s Cathedial, 
in the City of London, comprises an area of 452 
square miles; th*? Metropolis, that of the Registrar- 
General, presenting a radius of d miles twitli a 
fractional addition), contains 115 square miles; 
yet ii^ official documents 58 square miles, or a 
circlenof aoout 4<i niiVis radius, are given as 'the 
extent of the metropolis sewered by the Metropo- 
litan Cominiasioii. By what calculations this 58 
milet are arrived at, whe^ier it has been the arbi- 
tnum of the authorities to consider the sewers, 
&c., as occupying the half of the area of the Uegis- 
trar-General’s metropolis, or what other reason has 
induced the computation, I ^ uAable to say. 

The boundaries of the several metropoliaes may 
he indicated as follows : — • 

The Three-Mile Circle incliadie Camberwell ; 
skirts Peckham ; seems to divide Deptford (irre- 
gularly) ; touches the West India Dock ; includes 
portions of Limehouse, Stepney, Bromley, Strat- 
ford-le-BoW, and about the half of Victoria-pai k, 
Hackney. It likewise coiMprises a part of Lower 
Clapton, Dalston, and a '*|)ortion of Stoke N^^v- 
ington ; and closely touching upon or coii taming 
small portions of Lower Holloway, and Kentish- 
town, sweeps through the Regent’s and Hyde 
parks, includes a moiety of Chelsea, and crossing 
the river at the Red-house, Rjjlttersea,* completes 
the circle. This is the six-delivery district of the 
General Post Office. 

In this three-mile district are chiefly condensed 
the population, commeTce, and wealth of the 
greatest and richest city in the world. 


The Six-Mile Circle runs from Streatham (on 
^he south); just excludes Sydenham; contains 
within its exterior ^ine Lewisham, Greenwich, 
^nd a part of Woolwich ; also, wnolly or partially, 
•East Ham, Laytonstone, Walthamstow, Totten- 
ham, Hornsey, High gate, Hampstead, Kensall- 
green, Hammersmith, Fulham, Wandsworth, and 
Upper 'Tooting. Th* portion without the three- 
miJe^circle, and within the six, is the subuihan 
portion or the immediate eirvirons of the metropo- 
lis, apd still presents rural and woodland beauties 
in different localities. Thisciaj'' be termed the 
mftropolis of the Registrar-General and Commis- 
sioneis of Metropolitan Police*. • 

The Tf'etce-MHe CirJte, or the extent of the 
jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Commissioners of 
Sewers, as well as the London District Post,” ijjj^ 
eludes Croydon, Wickham, Paul’s Cray, Foot’s Cray, 
Noith Ctay, and Bexley; crosses thi^riv^er at the 
Eritli-reach; proceeds across the Rainham-marshes; 
comprises Dagenham; skirts Romfoid; includes 
Heiiliault-forest aid thb greater portion of Epping- 
foivbt ; touches*' Waltham-abbey and Cheshunt; 
comprehends ^^iifield and Chipping-Barnet; tuns 
through Elstre and Staumorq; comprehends Har- 
row-on-the-Hill, Norwood, and Hounslow; em- 
braces Twickenham and eddington ; seems to 
divide somewhat equally fhe domains of Bushey- 
])ark and of Uampton-court Palace ; then, crossing 
tlie river about midway between Thames Ditton 
and ICingston, the boundary line passes between 
Chcam*aiul Ewell, and completes the circuit. 

Over this large district, then, the jurisdiction 
of the Metropolitiin Commissioners of Sewers is 
said to extend, and one of the outlets of the 
I^rndon sewers has already been spoken of os being 
situate at Hampton. The district yielding the 
amount of sewage wliich is assumed as being the 
gross wet house-icfiise of tliS metropolis is, as we 
have seen, taken at 58 square miles, and is com- 
prised within aCflrcleof ubout*4^ miles radius; this 
readies only to Brixton, Dulwich, Greenwich, 
East India Docks, Layton, Highgate, Hampstead, 
Bayswatcr, Kensington, Bromptoii, and Battersea, 
Tlie actual jurisdiction of the Commissioners Is, 
then, nearly eight times larger than the portion to 
which the estimated amount of the sewage of 
the metropolis refers. 

The metropolitan district is still distinguished 
hy the old divisions of the •Tower Hamlets, 
Poplar and Blackwall, Holborn and Finsl^ury, 
Westminster, he . ; biA many of these divisions are 
now in(fbrporated into one district ; of which there 
would appear Jo be but four at present ;*or five, 
inclusive of^tlie Cit}". 

These are as follows ; — 

1. Fulham and Hammefsmith, Counter’s Creek 
and Ranelagh districts. 

2. Westminster (Eastern and Western), Re- 


gent-street, and Holborn, 

• Finsburyf Tower ' 


Hamlets, Poglar, and 

Blackwall. • 

4. Districts south of the Thames, Eastern and. 
Western. 

5. City. ^ 

The practical part or working of the Oommis- 
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aion of Sewers is much less complicated at present 
than it was , in the times of the independenjt 
districts and independent eoi^missiona. 

The orders for all work to be done pmanatar 
from the court in Greek-street, but the severar 
surveyors, &c. (whose salaries, numbers, &c., are' 
given below), can and do order on their responsi- 
bility any repair of ntemporkry cliaracter tvhich is 
evidently pressing, andVeport it at the next/:;ourt 
day. The Court meets 'W'eekly and monthly, and 
what may he styled the heavier portion of the.busi- 
ness, as regards expenditure on ere.'it works, is mgre 
usually transacted at the monthly meetings, when 
the attendance is gftenoi’glly fuller; but the Coutt 
can, and sometimes does, meet much more fre- 
quently, and sometimes has adjourned from day 
p. to day. . . 

Any private indnidunl or any public bodv 
may moke fPoommiin^cAtion or suggestion to tli4' 
Court of Sewers, which, if it be in accordance 
with their functions, is taken into consideration 
at the next accruing couit day, f-r^as soon after as 
convenient. The Couit in tlie|i<‘ cases either 
comes to a decision of adoption or rejection of any 
proposition, or refers it to one of their engineers 
or surveyors for a report, or to a coinniutee of the 
Commissioners, appoifited by the Court , if the 
proposition be profesaiomil, as to defects, or alleged 
and recommended improvements in thy local 
sewers, &c., it is referred to a professional g/m tie- 
man for his opinion ; if it be more general, as t 
the extension of sewerage to .some new*under- 
taking or meditated un'dertaking in the way ^of 
building new markets, streets, or any place.s, large 
and public ; or in applications for the use and 
appropiiation by enterpiising men of sewaf:e 
manure, it is referred to fl, committee. 

On receiving such^ reports the Court makes an 
order according to its discretion. If the woik to 
be done be exterisivq, it is entrusted to the chief 
engineer, and perhups to a prmcipal surveyor 
acting in accordance with him ; if the work be 
more local, it is consigned to a surveyor. One or 
other of these officers provides, or cuuscs to be 
prepared, a plan and a description of the woik 
to be do^ie, and instructs the clfrk of the 
works to procure estimate’s of the cost at which 
a contractor will undertake to execute this 
work, or, as it is often called by the labouring 
class, to “ com^tete the joft ” (a word at one 
time *bigulaii)y applicable), Tlie estimates 
aie sent by the competing builder.s, architects, 
general speculators, or by any one wishing to 
contrucf, to the court house {vvirkout the inter- 
vention of any person, officially o| otherwise) 
and they are submitted to the Board by their 
clerk. The lowest contract, as the sum total of 
the work, is most generally adopted, and wlien a 
contract has been accepted, the matter seems 
settled and done wjth, as regards the manage- 
ment of Commisi^ioners ; for tbe contractor at 
once becomes responsible fir the fulfilment of his 
contract, and may and does employ whom be 
pleases and at what rates he pleases, without fear 
of any control or interference from the Court. 
The work, however, is superintended' by the sur- 


I veyors, to ensure its e^yntion according to the# 
' provisions of the agreement • The cmatractor is 
paid by direct order of^the Court. 

The surveyors and clerks of works are mostly 
limited as to their labours to the seveml 
distriCl^i ; but the superior officers areCiemployed 
in all qiarts, and so, if necessary, aje the subordi- 
nate officers when the work requkes an extra 
ktaffi • 

Acifbrdisg to ibe Returns, the following func- 
tionarie^*appear to be connected* with the under- 
nientioiied districts 


Fulham, Hammei*smith, 
CoMitf'f’.s and Uu-i 

iicldifh. 

1 Surveyor. 

li Clerks of tlie Work*. « 

1 In^-pector of Flushing. 

Kasteni and Western Di- 1 
etsujhs itf. Westminster and 
Heirent-kicet. * | 

1 surveyor, who has also 
(he Holborn division to ! 
.uLcnd to. , 

1 ’ Clerks of the Works. | 

0 Flap and .Sluice keepers. J 

HulKorn. 

('Icrks of the Woiks. 

1 fTispector ot Flushing. 


Finsbnr//. 

1 Clerk of the Works. 
J*Inspectur of Flushing. 

TiHver Hamlets, and Pop- 
lar and Bla< tfWulL 

t Surveyor, who has also 
the Fin.^bury divi>.um in- 
cluded in his district. 

2 Clerks of the W orks. 

2 Iiispecto!hs of Flushing. 

South of the Thames. 
Western Districts. 

1 Surveyor. 

2 Cleiks of the W'orks. 

2 In4'''Ctois of Flushing. 

Fnstgm Di sir lets, 
t Surveyor. 

2 Cillerks of the Works. 
Inspectors of Flushing. 


AVhat mny be called the^working staff of the 
MetropoliUn Coniinissioners consists of the follow- 
ing functionaries, rtceiving the following salaries 


Chairinan, with a 
yeaiJy .salaiy ot 

• 

.Secretary, with a 
yearly salaiv of 
(besides an allow- 
ance of X'lho, m 
heu ot apart- 
ments) 

Clerk of nimules 
Two clerks of do.. 


c€ if* I 
] .000 0 


t!00 0 
0 


Do. (Countcr’.s 
Creek} gy. , . J“<) 0 

Do. (nanelagh) . . 150 0 

Inspector 
flushing , 

Surveyor of east- 
ern and western 
dn isionsof W^eKt- *1 
minster, and of 
Rcaent-st. and 
llolborn dlvi- 


(each with a sa- 


1 

sions 

;k)0 


lary of ,1150) 

.'lOO 


Two clerks of 



One do., with .a 



works (eastern 



saUiy of 

120 

0 I 

and western and 



One do. do. 

10.5 

0 1 

Regent - street), 



One do. do. 

0.5 

0 1 

with a salary of 



One do. do. # 

!)0 

0 1 

£300 each 

(JOO 

0 


ft 


Two do. (Hoi- 



\ccouiftant do. 

350 

0 1 

born), with 



Actountant’s clerk 


1 

salary of £150 



do 0 f 

].50 

0 

each 

300 

0 

Do do. 

JIO 

0 ' Inspector of 



(Merk of burvev- 



flushing 

80 

0 

ors’ and contrac- 



Surveyor of Fins- 



tors’ accounts . . 

200 

0 

bury. Tower 



Do. do. 

125 

0 

Hamlets, aiul 



Do. do. 

liO 

0 

Poplar and. 




4 

P 

Olackwall .... . 

300 

0 

Clerk of rales . . . 

250 

0 

Clerk of works 



ACnher do. . , . 

m 

0 

(Finsbury) 

150 

0 

Do. /lo 

DO 

0 

Inspector of 



P)/), Oo, 

90 

0 


80 

0 



Two clerks of 




Engineer . . . 

For travelling ex 
lienges 

Surveyor for Ful- 
ham and Ham- 
mersmith 4 Coun- 
ters (Teek, and 
Kanelagh dls 
tricts 

Clerk of works 
(Hammersmith) 


1,000 0 

^200 0 


350 0 
150 0 


works (Tower 
Hamlets, and 
Poplar and 
Black wall), with 
a salary of £150 

each 

Twb inspectors 
of dushings 
with a, salary of 

£80 each 

One marsh bailiff 


300 0 


ICO 0 
0 
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Swrveyor of the 
western districts 
south of the 

Thames 

Do., eastern do. 
Gierk of works 
(eastern j^tion) 
Two inspectors of 
flushing, ^89 

each . 

One wallreeve . . 
Clerk of works 
(we.stern portion) 
Do. " do. s 
Two inspectors' of 
flushing, with a 
salary ^of :fc*8h 
each 

Two engiheer’s 
clerks, wuli a 
salary of 

eacli 

One 'do. 

(Jne do. 

One do. 

One by-law elerk 
Twenty-two flap 
and sluice 

keepers . ... 


LON. 
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300 0 
250 0 


164 0 


160 

22 


tl04' 

150 


Surveyor (of the 
surveying and 
'drawing staff > . . 

Drawing derk . . 

Two da, with a 
salary of ^*130 * 

each i 260 0 

Five do., with a » 
salary of £105 

each 

One io 

Six purveyors, 
with a salar^ of 

,-^J0U each « 

,Six chiUUinen.lflA. 

a wgek <?ach 


2.50 

150 


525 

60 


600 0 
200 0 


IGO 0 Oflice^eeper .and 
^ j* crier (gf^oral 

service) 

Bailiff, &c. . 

1 Skibng-roomkeep- 


300 

150' 

lOO 

00 


0 I One messenger . . 
0 j Two do.,^‘40eacli 
0 ' Three errand-. 

* boys, each. . 

0 I Housekeeper 


120 0 
100 0 

HO 0 
70 0 
00 0 

06 0 
150 (♦ 


Voaily total X‘ 13,074 0 


This is called reduced” &ta(F, and the re- 
duction of salaiiesi^s certainly very considenilile 
If we consider the yearly omolunients of 
tnide.graen in businesd^s requiring no great extent 
of education or geney,! intelligence, the salaries 
of the fturve 3 'or.s, clerk of the works, &c., must 
appear ver^’' far from extravagant ; anci when wo 
consider tiicdr responsibility and what may he 
called their removability, some of the salaries 
may he pronounced mean; for 1 think it must 
be generally adntit^ed by all, except the narrow- 
minded, who look merely at the immediate 
outlay as the be-all and the end-all of eveiy 
expenditure, that if the surveyors, clerks of 
works^iiii^ectors of ^flashing, c^e., be the best 
men who could be procured (as they ought to 
be), or at anj' rate be thorough masteis of their 
craft, 3 they art' rather underpaid than o\erp<'iid. 

The above^ statement may be analysed in the 
following manner : — 

£ s. £ 


• Office keeper, $troijg-room 
keepet, and housekeeper . 350 0 

f 3 rnessengers and 3 er- 
rand-boys . . . 246 0 


596 


' , * £14,634 

Tke cost of rent, taxes,, stationery, and office 
incidentals, is now 4440^, which makes, the 
total yearly outlay amount to upwards’ of 19,000/. 
T)|e annual cost of the staff in the secretary’s de- 
partment is said to have Jieen jediiced from 
3962/. 4^\ to 3605/. ; ia the engineers’ depart- 
ment from 16,43?/. 3.v. to 8973/. lG.s‘. In the 
general service there has been |in increase from 
606/. 16s. to 696/. ^ 

A deputation who waited lately Lord John 
Bussell is said to have declared the expenses of 
the i^oniraissionerB’ office to bo at the rate of 
from 25 to 30 per-cent., on the amount of 
rate collected. •The sum collected in the t'car 

1850 averaged# 89,311/. The cost of manage- 
ment in that year was 23,465/, ; this, ii will be 
seen, is 26 per cent of the gioss income. 

Tlie annual statement o^the receipts and ex- 
penditure under the Cofnmission for the year 

1851 has just been published, but not officially ; 
from this it appears that in February, 1851 — 

Th« balance of cash in hand £ s. tl. 

was 5,750 9 11 

The total receipts during the 
year have amounted to . ' . 129,000 0 9 


Making together . . . 134,750 10 8 

^h c expenditure, ns returned under the general 
head, is — 

For work . . . • . 

(This item includes the cost 
of supervision anJ compensatieflj 
for damages ) 

The cost of surveys has been 
Management , . ^ 

Loans .... 

Contingeijcies 


£95,539 19 3 


6,332 19 
16,430 9 

10,442 10 
2y749 1 


Chairman . . .« * 

Secretary and 7 clerks .1860 0 

Accountant and 5 clerks .*1015 0 

Clerk of rates and 3 * * 

clerks , 630 0 


Engineer and 5 clerks .^1830 0 

7 surveyors, of survey- 
ing and drawing staff, with 
6 chainmen and 9 drawing 
clerks .... 2125 0 
5 district surveyors . 1500 0 

12 clerks of works , 2278 0 

9 inspectors of flushing 7/0 0 

22 flap and sluice 
keepers .... 892 12 
Aiiliff, marsh-bailliff, and 
wallreeve . . . 187 8 


1,000 


3,505 



Total payments . * . 131,494 19 5 

Ikilance in hand . . £3,355 11 3 

As an instance of the mismiypigement of the 
.sewers work of the metropolis, it is but right ^mt 
the subjoined doenmeri should bo pfihlished. 

I need not offer any' comment on the following 
Eeturn to an Address of the HonoumWe the 
House of Commons, dated 28th July, 1'851, ” 
except that was told early in January, on gooff 
authority, that the matter was now worse than it 
was when reported as follows : — 

Privy Gardens, Whitehall Yardf Scotland 
^ Yard, <Lx., Public Sewer. 

“With reference to the two orders# of tke 
Commissioners of Her majesty’s Woods, &c., 1 
have the honour to 8tat#that, since the 16tk of N<>“ 
vember (when I last sent in a memorandum),, I have 
frequently visited the several Crown kuildmgk af- 
fected by the building of the main public sewer 


9,533 
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for draining Westminster ; viz., the Earl of Malms- 
bury’s, the Exchequer BilV Office, the United 
Service Museum, Lord Liverpool’s, Mr. Vertue's, 
Mr. Alderman Thompson’s, and Messrs. Dal**, 
gleish’s. 

All these buildings have been more or less | 
damaged by the construction of the se^'^er ; the 
Exchequer Bill the'* United Service Mu- 

seum, and Mr. Vertue’s, in a manner that, iti my I 
opinion, can 7ievei’ he ^\ctualiy repah'ed. 

At Lotd Malmsbury’s, the party wall*'next 
to the Exchequer ^ill Office has moved, as shof/n 
by some crac\;s in t|ic staircase ; but for this house 
it may not be necessaiy to require more to be 
done than stopping and painting. 

“ At the'ExcJiequer Bill Office, the old Oothic | 
‘^^.oins have been cracked in several places, and j 
several sct^qments have taken place in the walls j 
over and near to wlicre the sewer passes undar j 
the building. The shores are still standing 
against this building, but ft would now be better 
to remove them; the cracks mi. the groins and 
walls can never be repaired to roirdcr the build- 
ing 60 substantial as it was before. The ciacks 
in the basement still from month to month show 
a very slight movenmnt; those in the staircase 
and roof also appeinr |o increase. As respects j 
this building, I would submit to tli(‘ Coniniissioners 
of Woods that it 'ironhl not he advisable to per- 
mit iJee surveyors of the Commissioners of fi^euers 
to enter and make only a surface repair of , plaster 
and paint J but I woujd suggest that a careful 
survey be made by surveyors appointed respectively 
by the Board of Woods and the Commissioners 
of Sewers, and that a thorough repair of the 
building be made (so far as it is susceptible ^of 
repair), under the Board of Woods ; the Com- 
missioners of Seweri paying such proportion of 
the cost thereof as may fairly he deemed to have 
been occasioned by their proceedings. 

*[At the United Service Museum, the settle- 
ments on the side next the sewer appear to me 
very serious. 

• The house occupied by Lord Liverpool, as 
also Mr. Vertue’s house, of which his Lordship is 
Crown lessee, weie both affected, life former to 
some extent, but not seriously ; of the latter, the 
west front sunk, and pulled over the whole house 
with it ; but as^ respects these two houses the 
interference of fhe Board is, I believe, unnecessary, 
Mr! Hardwicl#c (one of the^Sewer Commissioners) 
having, as architect for Lord Liverpool caused 
both tq be repaired. 

** A like repair has also heert made in the 
kitchen offices of Mr. Alderman f Thompson’s 
house, where alone any cracks appeared, 

“ At Messrs. Dalgleisb and Ta) lor s, very serious 
injury has been done to both their buildings and 
their trade. The Commissioners of Sewers have 
a steam-engine still cat work on^those preni‘ise|^ 
and havfr not yet concluded their operations there. 
Some of the sheds which entirely fell down they 
have rebuilt ; and others, Vhich appear in a very 
defective if not dangerous state, it is understood 
they propose to repair or rebuild ; but as eventually 
Messrs. Balgleish and Taylor will have a very 


heavy claim against th^*r>for ihterference with# 
busffiess, and as the extent '^f damage to the 
buildings which has blen done, or may hereafter 
arise, cannot at present be fully ascertained, it 
would probably be advisable to pos^one tlys 
part of the subject, giving notice, however, to 
the Cbmmissionors of Sewers that it must here- 
after come under consideration. g' 

(Sigticd) James Penitethornb. 
'aoth I^Tay, 1851.” 

• Sewer, Whitehall Ya^'d, <Scc, 

Under the order of Ihe Commissioners of Her 
jesty’s \Yoods,e*&c., of yesterday’s date, en- 
dorsed on a letter from* Mr. Tonna, I have in- 
spected the Vnited Service 'Institution in White- 
hall Yard, and find pt^st of the cracks have 
moved. , 

The movement, though slight, and not showing 
immediate danger, is more than 1 had anticipated 
would occur wlriiin so short a periled when I re- 
ported on the 10th instant. It tends to confirm 
the opinion therein given, and shows the necessity 
for immediate precaution, and for a thorough 
repair, 

(Signed) ‘Mam^s Pennethornk. 
16th May, 1851. ' ,, 

{ CoVninissioners of Her 
Mf jesty’s Woods, Fo- 
rests, Land He venues, 
W orks, and Buildings. 

“Office «f Woods, Ac. 

“ 5th August, 1851.” 

Of tub Sewers Rate. 

Havix\c shown the (>xpendijujp of the Com- 
mia&ioii of Scvfers, we now come to consider its 
income. 

The funds available for the sewerage and drainage 
of the several towns throughout the kibgdtiUi, arc 
raised by means of a paVticular properl^' tax, 
termed the Sewers Rate. This forms part of 
what are designated the Loial Taxes of England 
and Wales. 

Local taxes are of two classes : — 

I. Rates raised upon property in defined dis- 
tricts, as parishes, jurisdictions, counties, &c. 

II. Tolls, dues, and fees charged for particular 
serviefs on particular occasions, as turnpike tolls, 
harbour dues, &c., kc'. , 

The rates 5r*8ums raised upon the property 
lying within a certain circumscribed locality, admit 
of being subdivided into two orders — 

1. The rates of independent districts, or those 
which, being requirej^ for a particular district (as 
the parish or some equivalent territorial limit), 
afe not only levied within the bounds of -that 
district?, but expended for the [purposes of it 
alone ; as is the case with the poor rate. 

2. The rates of aggregate districts, or those 
which, though required to be expended for the 
purposes of a given district (such as the county), 
are raised in detail in the several inferior districts 
(such as the various parishes) vvhich compose the 
larger one, and which contribute the sums thus 
levied to one common fund ; such is the case virith 
the county rate. r 
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But the rates of indepeuAnt districts may bcj 
fuither distinguished i nto^y o orders, viz.— 

*i. Those which •If^^evied on the sa^e 
classes of persons, the same ^jinds of property, and 
the same principles of valuation as the poor rate; 
such are the highway rate, the lighting and 
watlihing, »d the militia rate among the jade- 
pendent rates ; and the police, borough, ,and 
county rates among the aggregate rates. 

ii. Those wHich are not le'ded on the same 
J^asis as the poor rate. The chui^h and sewers 
rates are familiar i^Jtances of this peculiaiXy. 

The sewers rate, then, is a local tax requft’ed for 
an indejf^.deiit rather than ww district, 

and is not levied upon the basil at tlio poor law. 

The assessment of i^ie poor rate, fy^ instance, 
includes tithes of every kind, that of the sewers 
rate extends to such tithc% snly as are in the 
hands of layn>en. Again, the sewers rate em- 
braces some incorporeal hereditaments to which 
the poor rate does not extend ; but stock in. trade, 
which of late y Marshas been specially exempted from 
the poor rate, was never subject to the sewers late. 

A sewers rate, however, was known ns eaily 
as the sixth year of Henry YI. (1427). though 
‘‘commissions” were not instituted till the time 
of Henry YIII. The Act whicli now regulates 
the collection of tluiiunds required for the cleans- 
ing, building, repairs, and imiirovonients ol tlie 
sewers, is 4 and 5 V%ct. (1811). Tins statute 
gives the “Courts” or Commissions” «f Sevveis, 
power “to tax in the gross” in each parish, &c., 
all lands, Ac., within the jurisdictioi# of such 
courts, for the requireminits of the public scweiage 
This impost is not periodically levied, nor at any 
stated or even regulaily recurring term, but “ as 
occasion requires :• |»erhaps once in ^two or three 
years. It is (with some exceptions, winch require 
no notice) what is commonly called ‘‘a landlord’s 
tax” in th^ metropolis, that is, the sewers-rate 
collectojf must bo paid the occupier of the pre- 
mises, who, on the production of the collector’s 
receipt, can deduct the amount from his rent. If 
this airangement Were meant to convey a notion 
to the public that the sewers tax was a tax on 
properly— -on the capitalist who owns, and not on 
the tenant who merely occupies — it is a shallow 
device, for every one must know. that the more 
sewers rate a tenant pays jifr his landlort^ the 
more rent he must pay to him. 

The sewers rate is levied accor^iig to the rate- 
able value put upon property by the surveyors and 
assessors appointed by the Commissioners, who 
may make the rate “ by such ways and means, 
and in sneb manner and form, as to them may 
seem most convenient.” It Heems a question yet 
to be determined whether or not there is a nglu, 
of appeal against the sewers rate, but the gjpneral 
opinion is that there is no appeal. The rate can 
be mortgaged by the Commissioners if an advance 
of money is considered desirable. The maximum 
of Is, in the pound on the net annual valfte of the 
poperty was fixed by the Act. T^e Commissioners 
have also the power to levy a “ special rate” on 
any district not connected with the general system 
of sewerage, but which it has been resolved should 


be so connected ; also an “ improvement rate ” at 
a maximum of 10 per cent, on the rack rent, “ in 
reject of works they may judge to he of private 
benefit,” a provision wXich has called forth some 
comments. * 

• The metropolitan sewers rate is now collected in 
tiine districts. 

There are at present 42 Commissions or Courts 
of Seweri^ throughout ^gland jind ‘Wales. 

- The only return which has yet been prepared 
of tlie Annual amount assessed and collected under 
the authority of the Metropolitan Commission of 
Sewers* is one presented to the House of Commons 
in 1B43. It includes the sum assessed in four of 
the eight districts within the ynrisdiation of the 
Metropolitan Coinn^ssionei% from 1831 to 1840 
inclusive. . ' 


Di struts. 

» 

Total m the 
10 year!?. 

.Annual 


£ 

£ 

Westminster 

, 235,397 

23,639 

Hoi horn and Pii,#^iry 

123,317 

12,331((, 

Tower Hamlets# 

82,468 1 

8,246,® 

Fiom East Moulscy, 
HI Surrey, to llavcns- 
bourne, in Kent 

1 

j 

17^,137 

1 lV,513f5 


610,319 

1 61,631/^ 


The following amounts were returned to Parlia- 
ment as that expended in two other of the metro- 
politan (fl.stiicts in the year 1833 : — 

In the City . . • . . . *£17,718^(5 

Poplar district .... 2,74t>fj 


9 £ 20 , 
Annual average of the four above- 
mentioned districts » . . Cl,G31®j 

Y earl v total £8 2; 0 9 7 

The two districts excluded the above total 
arc the minor ones of St. Katherine and Grreen- 
vvich, so that altogether the gross sum levied 
within the jurisdiction of the J^etropolitan Com- 
missioners must have been between 8 5, 000 A and 
90,000A • 

The annual amount of the local rates in Eng- 
land and Wales is, according to a work on the 
subject (“ The Local Taxes of the United King- 
dom”), published “ under the iijiection of the 
Poor Law Commissioners” in 1846,^8,801,838^*' 
III this large sum only the average annual outlay 
on the siif districts of the sewers of the metropolis 
is included {S2,(197L), and it is stated that not 
even an approximate average could be arrived at as 
regards the expenditure on sewers in the country 
districts. Such absence of ‘statistical knowledge, 
— and it is a want continually observable — is little 
creditable to the legislative, executive, and admi- 
nistrative powers of the State. 

•l shall now proceed to shovv, from the ^Stdata 
at my command, the preifent outlay on the metro- 
politan sewers. • 

♦ Tlie following statement may, according tp the 
work above alluded to, be presented as an approximate 
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According to the present Ifliw, the Commissioners The rates made und(frr the combined and consoli- 
are reijuired to ’submit to Parliament yearly returns dated Commissions, frohn^Oth lf*«)v,, 1847, to Stlj 
of the money collected on account of, and expended Oc^, 1849*, were all M., Viteptkg the Western 
in, the sewerage of the mett'opolis. division of Westminstpr sewers, whick were 3d., 

I need only slate, that in the latest and, indee^J, and a part of the Surrey and Kent district, Sd. 
the sole retunis upon the subject, the rates in 1645^ The rates under the present Metropolitan Com- 
6~7, under the former separate commissions, were jptiissk^, from 8th October, 1849, to |plst Jifiy, 
Id. and 2d. in the pound on land, and from 3d. 1851, are all 6d., with a similar exception in 
(llanelagh and Wtsstminsk'jr) to I**. lOd. (Green- Surrey and Kent. The following'a^ the only fur- 
wich) on houses. * ^ rther returns bearing immediately on^the subject: — 

KETURN OF THE PERCENTAGE ON THE TOTAL RATEABLE ANNUAL VALUE* 
OF THE PROPERTY ASSESSED, which the Rates collected under tke separate Com- 
missions, between Jaimhry, 184f), and No^iember, 1847, amounted; Similar Return as to the 
combined and consolidated Commissions, from November, 1847, td October, 1849 ; and^'as to the 
present Commission, /rom October, 1849, to July 31, 1851. * * ^ 


'I'oral UatoaWe 
Annual Valu * of the 
Di^tneth on 
November 00, 1047, 
anile 

October }{. IU40 and 
JubU'L 1H.M. 
re^nectn cly. 


Average Amount 
collci tell 
ftn One ’’^'ear. 


Amodnt of the IVrcentage of 
the Rates eolleeti'd 
on the Rateable Anniial Value. 


i: 


d. 


Under, the old separate Com-"! j 
missions of Sewers between !81,T;iS]] ^ * or ajr/. -72 in the 

tJanuai'y, 1845, and^ Xsovember [ i i l }>ound per annum. 

pJ 11:1- or 2-ld. -11 in 
3 < tl»e pound per 

annum. 


30, 1847 . . < , . .J ; 

Under the combined and con- p * i 

Bolidated Commissions, from No- i 

vember 30, 1847, to October 8, j7,128,in 0 0 ' 07,7*C 10 

1849 (including first ]\Ietroj)olitan 
Commission) . j 

Under the present Metropolitan I jy, 135, 090' 0 O'] 

Commission , of Sewers, from Octo- p ) 89,311 10 

ber 8, 1849, to July 21, 1851 . J p,820,325| 0 Oj 


ri 1 11 or 2’d -52 in the 
j pound per annum. 

11 0 21d. *72 in the 

I I pound per tinnum. 


Retital of the clistnetb now rated. 

t Rental of pc dislTictb withm the activcjujjisdiclion m which expenses have been incurred, and which arc 

THOMAS COOKINf 

CU)/c of Hates and t'oilections. 


about to be rated 

August, 1851. 

' t 


return of the present annual amount of the local rales in 
England and Wales. 

. I. RATES. 

A. Rates of Indkj’enuent Disthu ts. 

1, Oj the ha-bin of the paor rate. 

The poor rale, including the purposes 
of— 

The workhouse builcWng rate . \ 

The survey and valuation rate . > 

Relief of the poor X'4 ,‘)7<b0!):} 


I The amount of the taxation in the sliape oL tolls, 
j dues, and fees is as follows . — 


Other obj(^4 
Contributions to county and borough 
rates (»|e below). 

Jail fees rate . . f . . j 

Constables rate . . . . / 

Highway rates 

Ifighting and watching rate . , . 

MUitia rate 

2. Not on the bask of the poor rate, / 

Church rates 

Sewers rate — ' 

General sewers tax— • 

In the metropolis 

In the rest of the country , 

Drainage anil inclosure rates 
inclosure rate «... 
ulated pasture rate . . * 

B. Rates of Aoqasgati Districts. 
County rates . f Contributed 
Hundred rate from the } 

Borough rate!) . ^ poor rate. 


bbT,^}] I 


unknown i 
1,.312,«12 ' 
unknown [ 
not needed { 

506,812 


II. TOLLS, DUES, AND FEE.S. 

Turnpike tolls 

Boiough tolls and dues H 17 - 2, 011 

City ol Loudon . . . 205,100 

igbt dues . * 

Rort dues 

('hurch dues and fees . . . 

M.imago fi'i s. 

It ei:!-.! rat mil Iw., . ... J 

.luslH Mr> fees - 

t Icik-. 'of the Peace . . iJH.O.yy 

Justice.'.’ clerks . . , 67.668 


.fl, 348,085 


378,011 
257,770 
5.54, 045 


68.7^5 


Total tolls, dues, affd fees of 
1 and W ales .... 


«2,097 

unknown 

unkluoi|p 


E|igland and Wales . . . . ^£,*2,607,241 

The imbjinned, then adds the same work, founded on 
the preoiding details, may be regarded as exhibiting an 
approximate estimate of the present amount of the loeail 
taxes in England and Wales, being, hotvemr, obvioueUt 
below the actual U,taL 


Ratqp ... 
Tolls, dues, d!ed fees 


£8,801,838 

^2,007.241 


£11,409,079 


1,356,457 


Total rates of England and Wales . £8,801 JJ34 


“ The annual amount of the local taxation of England 
and Wales may at the present time be stated, in round 
numbers, at not less than £lS, 000,000 ; " or we may say 
that the local taxation of the country is one^ourth of 
the amount of the general taxation. 
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EETUmjMUSfii^^OOST OF MANAGEMENT PEE ANNUM ON THE TOTAL BATE 
^*^^ABLB ANNUAL^VALUE OF THE DI^TEICTS. 

^Total Rate per Cent. 

Rateable Annual Cost of Mapagemont per Annum of Coat of 
A if .Value of the per Annum. | Management on the 

^ YEARS. 4 Districts. 1 Rateable Annual 

, . (Value of the Districts. 



- H ' 

• t, s. 

d. 1 

£ 

« 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1845 

. ^ ^ . 0,320,331 0 

0 

18,591 

4 

3 

0 

5 

lOi 

384d 

. . . ,. 0,423 909.. 0 

^ i 

18,097 

*5 

1 

•0 

5 


1847 

. 0.083, 8t^) 0 

0 

24,371 

10 


0 

7 

3]- 


. . . 6,783,111 0 

0 1 

20,008 

7 

10 

0 

5 

lOi 

1849 

. ! . . ' 8,077,591 0 

0 1 

20,005 

•7 

l', 

* 0 

4 

T-U 

1850 

^ ' 8.701.9O7 0 

0 i 

2,140.5 

IS 

7 

1 0 

5 

4 


♦ • 

AuauBT 7, 1J51. 

Of THFi Cleansu-o of yiE Seweiis— * 
^ YENTlLATfO:N. 

There are two modes of purlfyinp^ the sewers; 
the one consists in removing the taut .air, the other 
in removing the solid deposits. I shall deal lirst 
with that moBe of purihcation which consists in 
the mechanicalyomoval or chemical deconijiositioii 
of the noxious gas?s engoiideied within the sewens. 

This is what termed the Ventil.itioii ol the 
Sewers, and foiins a very important biancii of the 
inquiry into the ^character and woihing of the 
underground refusc-chaniieLs, for it» relates to the 
risk of explosions and the consequent risk of de- 
struction to men’s lives ; while, if the sewer he ill- 
ventilated, the surrounding atmosphere is often 
prejudicially cted by the escape of impure air 
from the subtenanean chaiiuelH.* 

A survey as to the ventilation, Ac., of the 
«ewers wa.s made by Mr. Hawkins, Assistant-Sur- 
vevjir, ^id Mr. Jenkins, Clerk of the Woiks Four 
exMninatioiis took* place of sewers ; of those in 
Bloomsbury; those from Totten ham-court-ruad to ^ 
J^rfolk-atreet, Strand; from the (Ttiard-room ml 
mickingham Palace to the Horseferiy-road, Mill- 
bank , and in Giosvenor-square and the streets I 
adjacent. There were difliculties attending the i 
experiment. From Castle-stieet to Museum street j 
there was a drop of 4 fe»t lu the levejs, so that j 
the examiners h.id to advance on their hands and ' 
knees, and it was difficult to make obseriations. ! 
In some places m Westminster also the water and 
silt were knee deep, and the lamps (three virere used) 
splashed all over. In Bloomsbury the seweis 
gave no token of the presence of any gas, but in 
the other places its presajice was very perceptible, j 
especially in a sewer on the west side of Grosvenor- ; 
square, a very low oue, in which the gas* was j 
ignited within the wire shade of one of 1;he lamps, j 
but without producing any effect beyond that of i 
immediately extinguishing the light There was | 
also during the route, in the i^eighboiu'l^ood of Siri| 
Henry Meux’s brewery and df an adjoining distil-1 
lejfy in Yine-street, a considerable quantity of i 
steam iu the sewer, but it had no material effect 
the light 

The exammers came to the conclusion that' 


G. S. MATTUN, 

Ac'counuim, 

' where there was any liability to an explosion from 
presence of carburetted hydrogen, or other 
I causes, the I^pro'sed Davy Lamp afforded an 
I almost certatA jirotection. 

! The attention of the Commissioners seems to 
' have been chiefly given of late, as regards ventila- 
I tion and indeed general improvement, to the 
' sewers on the Riniey^ide of the metropolis. 

; Among these a new sewm* along Fiiar-street, run- 
1 ning tiom the Bluckfnars to the Bouthwark-biidge- 
I load, IS one of the most noticeable. 

, i^hiar- street is one of tlie smaller off thorough- 

, farea^ the character of which is, perhaps, little 
; su.spected by those wh» pass along the open Blnck- 
j*friars-road. As you turn out ot that road to the 
hd't hand, advancing funn the bridge, almost oppo- 
I site the Magdalen Hospital, is Phiar-street. On 
I its left hand, as you prqpeed along it, are gas-works, 
j and the factoiics, or work places, of tradesmen in 
the soap-boiling, taJlow-ilfoIting, cat and other gut 
niaiiur<icturiiig, hone boiling, ■ and other noisome 
callings. Oiuthe right hand are a series of short 
and often neatly-built streets, but the majority of 
them have the look of unmistakable squalor or 
poverty, though 'uot of the^poverty of the indus- 
tiious. Across Fhnt-street, Green-street, and other 
ways, fe\y of them horse thoroughfares, hang, on a 
fair da}', lines of washed clothes to dry. Yellow- 
looking chemises and petticoats are aftired along- 
side men’s tiowsers and w'aistcoats ; coarse-featured 
and biazen-looking w'omen, v^i^h necks and laces 
reddened, as if with brick-dust, from ^Sxposure to 
the weatlier, stand ^t their dooiA and beclcon to 
the pc^sers by. Perhaps in no part of the metro- 
polis is there a more marked raanifestatioi^ of moral 
obbceneiiess dUi the one hand, and physical obsfcene- 
ness on thi other. With the low prostitution of 
this locality is mixed tholow and the bold crime 
of the metropolis. Some of the olf-shoots from 
Friar-street communicate with places of as 
rious a character. Hackett, whom his newspaper 
aJniirers 8eei:g to wish to ehivate into the fame of 
a second Jack' Shepp|rd, resided in t'lfls quanter. 
The gang who were last winter repulsed in 
burglarious attack oti Mr. Holford’s villf^' ia the 
Eegent’s-park favoured the same locality., and were 
arrested in their old haunts. FubB«>-houfles may 
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be seen here and there— houses^ perhaps, not greatly 
discouraged by the police — which are at once the 
rendezvous and the trap of offenders, for to and 
from such resorts tlfey can be readily traced. And 
all over this place of moral degradation extends 
the stench of offensive manufactures and ill-venti- 
lated sewers. Certainly there is now an improve- 
ment, but it is still bad enough • 

A Report of the 21st September, 1848, shows 
that a new sewer, 1.500 feet in length, had b^n 
put in along Friar-street,Avith a fall of 15 inches 
from tile levm of the , sewer in Blackfriars-roadT to 
Suffolk-street. The sewer,” states the Reportf 
‘‘ with which it* communicates at its upper end i^i 
the Blackfriars road cont^ns nojirly 2 feet in 
depth of soil ; it in consequence has silted up to 
th^ level with semi-fluid black filth, principally 
Tro?ft the factories, of the most poisonous and 
sickening desQiiption, forming an cesspool 

1500 feet in length, the filth at its lower end being 
upwards of 3 feet in depth. Since the building 
of this sewer, the foul matte# so (^scharged into it 
has been in a state of decompositfon, constantly 
giving off pestilential and poisonoii^ gases, which 
have spread into and filled the adjoining sewers ; 
thence they are being drawn into the houses by 
the house-drains, and Jnto the streets bj’’ the 
street-drams, to such a Tearful extent as to infect 
the whole atmosphere of the neighbourhood, .and 
so to cause the very offensive odour so generally 
complained of there. Sulphuretted hydrogefi is 
present in these sewers in large quantities, as 
metals, silver and copper, fire attacked and black- 
ened by it ; and the smell from it is so sickening 
as to be almost unbearable.” 

On the question of how best to deal with sewers 
such as the Friar-street, ,Messrs. John Roe ana 
John rhillips (surveyors) and Mr. Homy Austin 
(consulting engineer) hfive agreed in the following 
opinion : — 

“ The most simple {fnd convenient method would 
be by placing large strong fires in shafts directly 
over the crown of the sewers. The expense of 
each furnace, with thp inclosure around it, will be 
about 20Z. The fires would be fed almost 00 , 11 - 
stantly, by which little smoke would be generated. 
The heat to be produced from these fires would 
rarefy the air so much as ft) create rapidly ascend- 
ing currents in the shafts, and .strong draughts 
through the sew^i^, the foul air in which would 
then be drawn to the fires and there consumed ; 
and as it was hfing destroyed fresh air would be 
drawn in at all the existing inlets of hoyse and 
street d^ain8» pushing forward and supplying the 
place of the foul air.” * 

Concerning the explosions of, or dc^tths in, the 
sewers from the impure gases, there is, 1 believe, 
no statistical account. The most remarkable 
catastrophe of this kind was the death of five 
persons in a sewer in Pimlico, in October, 1849; 
of these, three were'regular sewey-men, and fhe^l 
others wife a policeman aiyJ Mr. Wells, a surgeon, 
who went into the sewer in the hopes of giving 
assistance, Mr. Phillips, tne then chief surveyor 
of the Commission of Sewers, stated that the cause 
of these deaths in the sewers was entirely an 


exceptional case, and thl^s which ha^ caused 
the accident inquired into Sewer gas. 

There is often,” he said, a great escape of gas 
from the mains, which foimd its way into the sew- 
ers. The gas, however, which has done the mischief 
yi the present instance would not explode.” „ 

Dr. life’s opinion was, that the deceared men 
died from asphixia, caused by inhaling sulphuretted 
h 3 virogen and carbonic acid gas in mixture with 
prussic vapour, and^that these noxious emanations 
were derived*' from the refuse li«ie of gas-works 
thrown in *ivith other rubbish to ma(f:e up the road 
above the sewer. Other sAentific gentlemen attri- 
buted the five deaths , ^0 the action of sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas, or, according to Dr. Lyon Playfair, 
to be chemicalfy correct, hydri^sulphate of ammo- 
nia. The coroner (Mr,,Bedford)y in summing up, 
said that Mr. Phillips wished it to supposed 
that gas lime was the cause of the foul gas ; and 
Dr. Dre s^^id that gas lime had to do with the 
calamity. But Hr Miller, Mr. Richaiyi Phillips, 
Mr. Ciimpbell, and Dr. Playfair, more especially 
the latter, were perfectl}'^ sure that lime had no- 
thing to do with it. The verdict was the following ; 
— Wc find that Daniel Pert, Thomas Gee, and 
John Attwood died from the inliafation of noxious 
gas generated in a neglected qpd unventilated 
sewer in Kenilvvorth-street. ‘And we find that 
3*lenry Wells and Jrdm Wal%h met their deaths 
from the same cause, in their laudable endeavours 
to .sa' ethe lives of the first throe sufferers. The jury 
unauimouslyconsidei the commissioners and officers 
of the Metropolitan Sewers are much to blame for 
having neglected to a\ail themsehes of the unusual 
advantages offered, from the local situation of the 
Gros\enor-canal, for the purposf flushing the 
sewers in this dfktrict.” 

Of '^PiiUsniNG” and “ P longing,” and other 
Modes of Washing j’he Sewers. * 

The next step in our inquiry — and that which 
at present concerns us moie than any other^is 
the mode of removing the solid deposits from the 
sewers, as well as the condition of the workmen 
connected with that particular branch of labour. 
The sewers are tlje means by which a larger pro- 
portion of the wet refuse of the metropolis is re- 
moved from our houses^ and we have now to con- 
sider the means, by which the more solid part of 
this refuse is removed from the sewers themselves. 
The latter operation is quite as essential to health 
and cleanliness as the former ; for to allow the 
filth to collect in the channels which are intended 
to remove it, and thefa to remain decomposing 
and vitiating the atmosphere of the metropolis, 
is manifestly as bad as not to remove it at all ; 
and since the more solid portions of the sewage 
collect and form hard deposits at the bottom 
of each duct, it becomes necessary that some 
means should be tdevised for the periodical pur- 
gation of the sewefs themselves. 

There have been two modes of effecting this 
object. The one has been the cartinff away of 
the more solid refuse, and the other the 
of it away, or, as it is termed, Jiusking in the case 
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of the covered sewers, aM(Tjoiouging in the case of 
^ the y ndej^ th systems, whether tl^ 

refuse be cari5sriftPfl!tfsbed away, the hard d|posit 
has to be first loosened by. manual labourers — the 
ditiference consisting prinfcipally in the means of 
after-removal. 

• The !iirst of these systems — vie., the mrtage* 
method — was that which prevailed in thfi* metro- 
polis till the year 1847. I shall therefore give 
a brief desci^ption of this mgde of cleansing tlse 
sewers before proceeding to t^eat ^1 the now 
more general mgdb of ''Hushing.” • 

Under the old system^ the clearing a\9ay of the 
deposit was a nightman’s ” yvork, differing little, 
except in being more toilsome, offensive to the 
public, and difficult.^ A*hole was fiom the” 

street down into the sewer where the deposit was 
thicke.st, and the deposit raised by means of a 
tub, filled below, djawn up to the street, and 
emptied into a caitf, or spread m mounds in the 
road to be shovelled into some \<^lucle. ‘A night- 
man told that this mode of woik was some- 
times a great injury to his trade, becan.se *' vvlien 
it was begun on a night many of ihe householders 
sleeping in the neighbourhood used to say to 
themselves, oi their mis-susses, as they turnwl 
m their beds, 'It’s them ere cussed cesspools 
again ! 1 wish tbtty ,was done away witli.’ An' 
all the time, sir, the ces.spools was as huiiioceiit^ 
and as sweet as a hidigel.” 

This clumsy and filthy process is now but 
occasionally resorted to. A man wlio hud su- 
perintended a labour of this kind i?l a narrow, 
but busy thoroughfare m Mouthwaik, told me that 
these sewer labuuiers were the worst abused men 
in London. No one had a good word for them. 

But theie haft^been otlier morses of removing 
the indurated sewage, besides that of caiUge , 
and which, though not exactly flushing, ceiUnuly 
consisted ^11 allowing the deposit to be washed 
away* Some of the»e continances ueie cuiiuus 
enough. 

I learn from a Report printed in 1849, that tlie 
Knit’s Scholars’ Pond Sewer, in the city of | 
Westminster, running near the Abbey, contained 
a continuous bed of deposit, of soil, sand, and 
filth, from 10 to 30 inches in depth, and this for 
a mile and a half next the riv'W - the first mile 
yielding more than 6U00 l^ads of muttert This 
sewer was to be cleansed. * 

"We first used a machine,”# siys Mr. J. Ly- 
sander Hale, " in ' the form of a plough and 
harrow combined ; a horse dragued it through the 
deposit m the sewer ; one innn attended the 
horse, and another guided the plough. The work 
done by this machine, in cutting a ciianiiel through 
the soil and causing the water to move throng^ it 
quickly, was effectual to remove tiie depogit ; Imt 
as the sewer is a tidal sewer, and its sole entrance 
for a horse being its outlet, the much me could only 
be used for a small part of auy day. Sometimes 
with a strong breeze up the ri^fer, the fide would 
&ot recede suSciently to permit the horse to get 
in at all (and it did not appear advisable to incur 
the expense of 501 . to build a sideway entrance 
for the animal), »o tfiat under these circumstances 


we were obliged to discontinue the use of the 
horse and plough ; which, under other circtim-' 
^stances, would have been very effective.” From this 
tame, I understand, •the sewers of London have re- 
^ mained unploughed by means ol^ horse labour! 

But the plough vias not altogether abandoned, 
and as horse-power was not found very easily ap- 
plicable, water-power was resorted to. The 
plough*and harrow^were attached to a barge, 
which was introduced 'into the sewer. The 
sluice gates were kept slfiit until tlie ebb of the 
tide made the difference of level between the 
contents of the sewer and -the surface of the 
Thames equal to some eight feet. " The gates 
wA-e then suddenly openedj and tlie rapid and 
deep current of vvister following, was then sufficient 
to bring the barge and plough doviai the sewer 
with a force equal to five or sixdiorse-power.” 

This last-mentioned method was also soon 
abandoned. We now come to thejsusre approved 
plan of '‘flushing.” 

"The teim ‘‘ihuhing sewers’ implies,” says Mr. 
Haywood, in hi-’^ Rejfbit, "cleansing by the ap- 
plication of of water in the sevveis ; this is 

peiiodically elfected, varying in inteivals accord- 
ing to the necessities of the sewer^^ge or other cir- 
cunist inces.” 

The flu.slnng system ha9»|, two-fold object, viz., 
to remove old deposits iflid prevent the accumu- 
Irition of new. When the deposit is nut allowed 
to accmmiUito and hardfn, "flushing consists,” 
s,iys*Mr. Haywood, "simply in beading back and 
]etiingV)n\/^(;us4 once” (hence the origin of the 
teiiu) “that which has*been delivered into the 
sd\\(‘rs in a certain number of hours by the 
vaiious houses draining into them, diluted with 
l(^‘ge quantities of water specially employed for 
the puiqiose.” • 

Though the operation of "flushing” is one of 
modern introduction, as regards the metropolis — 
one, indeed, which may be said to liave originated 
in the modern tfemand for ifiaproved sanitary re- 
gulations — It has been practised in some country 
parts since the days of Henry VIII. 

Flushing was piactised alaf) by those .able en- 
gineers, the ancient Homans. One of the grand 
architectur.*! remains of that people, the best 
showing their system of flushing, is m the Amphi- 
theatre at Nismes, iii France. The site of the 
ruined amphitheatre presents a large elliptical 
aiva, 114,251 su^Kwficial feet aopiFibing ex- 
tent. Around the arena ran a" lar^e sewer 3,feet 
G inches in width, aitd 4 feet 9 inches in height. 
With this sewer, elliptical in shape, 348 pipes 
communicated, , carrying into it the rain-Aill 'and 
the refuse caused by the resort of 23,000 persons,’ 
for the seati^alone contained that number. "The 
system of flushing, practised here,” says Mr. 
Cresy, " with such advantage, deserves to be 
noticed, there being means of driving through 
this elliptical sewer a volume of water at pleasure, 
%itn such forcesthiit no solid ^matter could by any 
possibility remain witkn any of the draim er 
sewers. An aq^ueduc^ 2 feet 8 inches in width, 
and 6 feet in height, brought this water from the 
reservoirs of NTismes, not only to fiU but to purge 
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the whole of these sewers; after traversing the 
arena, it d^^iated a little to the south-west, where 
it was carried out at the sixth arcade, east of the^ 
south erii entranc^. Man-holla and steps to de- 
scend into this capacious vaulted aqueduct were, 
introduced in several places ; «ind there can be no 
doubt that by directing for some Hours such a 
stream of water through it, the greatest cleanliness 
was preserved throughout dyl the sewers' of the 
building.” * , 

The flushing of sewers appears to have Wen 
introduced uito the metropolis by Mr. John, Roe 
' in tlie year 1847, but did not come into general 
use till some years later. There used to bg*a 
partial flushinl^ of thu London sewers twelve years 
ago. The mode of flushing as at present practised 
is as follows*: — 

M^Tn the first distance the inspector examines 
and reports the condition of the sewer, and re- 
ceives and <SSr;.ies his orders accordingly. Wheij 
the sewer is ordered to be flushed — and thi're is 
no periodical or regular observance of time hi the 
operation — the men enter the ser-'jjrs and rake up 
the deposit, loosening it everywhere^ so as to render 
the whole easy to be swept along by the power of 
the volume of water- The sewers generally are, in 
their widest part, provided with grooves, or, as the 
men style them, frai||4ims,” Into these framings 
are fitted, or peniian«itly attached, wdiat I 
beard described as “ penstocks,” but ivhich are 
spoken of in some of^the reports as “traps,” 

“ gates,” or “ sluice gates.” They are made both 
of wood and iron. By a series of bolts and hdjust- 
ments, the penstocks cat? be fixed ready lor use 
when the tide is highest in the sewer, and tlie 
volume of water the greatest,- They then, of course, 
are in the nature of dams, the water having acc# - 
mulated in consequence of the stoppage. The de- 
posit haring been loosened, the bolts are with- 
drawn, when the gates suddenly fly back, and tlie ! 
accumulated water and stirred-up sewage sweeps [ 
along impetuously, ‘while the nlen retreat into , 
some side recesses adapted for the purpose. The ' 
same is done with each penstock until the matter 
ia swept through tke outlet. The men always 
follow the course of this sewage-current when the 
sewer is of sufficient capacity to enablcfthem to do 
so, throwing or pushing forward any more solid 
matter with their shovels.*^ 

“ To flush we generally go and draw a slide 
up and let a fluaih«of water down,” said one man 
to nve, and tl^en We have iron rakers to loosen 
the stuff. We have got anfither way that we do 
it as well ; one man stands here, when the flush 
of watef ’s coming down, with a large board ; then 
he lets the water rise to the top of this board, and 
then there ’s two or three of us on nhead, with 
shovels, loosening the* stuff— then he ups with 
this board and lets a good heavy flush of water 
come down. Precious hard work it is, I can 
assure you. I’ve had many a wet shirt. We 
stand u|%to our fork m the water, light to the to^ 
of our jack-boots, and ftimetimes over them.” 

“ Ah, I should think you aften get over the top 
of yours, for you come'^home with your stockings 
wet enough, goodness knows,” exclaimed his wife, 


who was present. v|jjen there ’s a good flush 
of water coming downX ^e resu n^j “we’re 
obligated to put our headr’S^Ittp against , the 
crown of the sewer, an^ hear upon our shovels, so 
that we may not be carried away, and taken bang 
into the Thames. You see there’s nothing for 
'113 to ‘lay hold on. Why, there was fne ch^p 
went and lifted a slide right up, when he ought 
to have had it up only 9 or 10 inches at the 
ftirthest, and he nearly swamped thi^e of us. If 
we should Ije taken off our legs there’s a heavy 
fall — abolit 3 feet — just before comes to the 
mouth 0 ^ the sewer, and^if we was to get there, 
the water is so lypid nothing could sQfve us. 
When we goes to work we nails our lanterns up 
to the crownjof the se\fer. ^ When the slide is 
lifted up the rush is very great, and takes all 
before it. It roars* away like a wild beast. 
We’re always obliged to weg-k accniffing to tide, 
both above and below ground'. When we have 
got no water iii^the sewer we shovels the dirt up 
into a bank on both sides, so that wlKin the flush 
of water comes down the loosened dirt is all 
carried away by it. After flushing, the bottom 
of the sewer is as clean as this floor, but in a 
c-niple of months the soil is a foot to 15 inches 
deep, and middling hard.” 

“ Flnshing-gates,” an cngiinier lias reported, 

are chiefly of use in sewers badly constructed 
and Avithout falls, but contaiifing plenty of water; 
and they aie of very little whore the gate has 
to be shut 24 hours and longer, before a head of 
water has liccuimjlated ; but where intermittent 
flushing IS practised, strong smells are often caused 
ao/c/// by the stagnation of the water or sewage 
while accumulating behind the gate.” 

The most g^ieral mode of ftii^hing at present 
adopted is not to keep in the water, &c., which 
has flowed into tlie sewer from the stiects and 
houses, as well a.s the tide of the nv^r, but to 
convey the flushing water ffom the plugs If the 
water companies into the kennels, and so into the 
sewers. I find in one of the Reports acknow- 
ledgments of the liberal supplies granted fur Abash- 
ing by the several companies. The water of the 
Surrey Canal has been placed, for the same object, 
at the disposal of the Sewer Commissioners. 

It is impossible to ** flush” at all where a sewer 
has a €“ dead-end ; ” *that is, where there is a 
“block,” as in the cace of the Kenil worth-street 
sewer, Rimlico^ in which five persons lost their 
lives in 1848. 

There is no difference in the system of flushing 
in the Metropolitan aT\d City jurisdictions, except 
that for the greater facilities of the process, the 
City . provides water-ftinks in Newgate-market, 
w^iere the heads of three sewers meet, and where 
the accumulation of animal garbage, and the 
fierceness and numbers of the rats attracted 
thereby, were at one time frightful ; at Leaden- 
hall-market, and elsewhere, such tanks were also 
provided tb the ntimber of ten, the largest being 
the Newgate-market tank, which is a brick cistern 
of 8000 gallons capacity. Of these tanks, how- 
ever, only four are now kept filled, for this col- 
lection of water is fgund unnecessary, the regular 
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system of the purpose without 

them ; and I undersCa that in a little time th»re 
will be no tanks at all. Th«- tank is filled, when 
required, by a water company, and the penstocks 
being opened, the water rushes into the sewers 
witn grea# force. There is also another ^^oint. 
peculiar to the City— in it all the sewera are 
flushed regulajjy twice a week ; in the metro- 
politan sewers, only when tke inspector pro- 
•nounces flushing to^ be required. ■•The, City plan 
appears the best ^to prevent the accumulation of 
deposit. , 

Therd*still remains to be detfcribed the system 
of jplonging** or mode of cldanaing the open 
sewers, as contradistin^uisfied from ^'•^itshing" or 
the cleansing of the covered sewers. 

When we go plongiiig,*’ bne man said^ we 
has long poles Vith ^piece of wood at the end of 
them, and we stirs up the mud at the bottom of 
the ditches while the tide ’s a going down. We 
has got slides at the end of the ditches, and we 
pulls these up and lets out the water, mud, and 
all, into the Thames.” “Yes, for the people to 
drink,” said a companion drily. ‘‘We’re m the 
water a great deal,” continued the man. “We 
can’t walk along the sides of all of ’em.” 

The difference of^cfwt between the old method 
of removal and the new, that is to say, between 
carting and flushing, is very extraordinary. 

This cartage work flras done chiefly by contract 
and according to a lleport of the surveyors to the 
Commissioners (Aug. 31, 1848), the usual cost 
for such woik (almost always done during the 
night) was 7s. the cubic yard ; that is, 7 . 1 . for the 
removal of a cubic )ard of sewage by manual 
labour and horse fnii cart. In Febiuary, 1849 
(the date of another Report on the subject), the 
cost of removing a cubic yaid by the operation of 
flushing, w*s but Sd. This gives the following 
result, •but in what <particu1ar time, instance, or 
locality, is not mentioned . — 

79,483 cubic yards of deposit removed 
by tire contract flushing system, at Sd, 

per cubic yaid £2,649 

Same quantity by the old system of 
casting and cartage, 7s. per cubic yard . 27,819 

* 

Difference f . . £36,170 


“ It appears, therefore,” says* Mr. Lovick, 
“ that by the adoption of the contract flushing 
system, a saving has been effected within the 
comparatively short period of its operation 
over the filthy and clumsy system formerly 
practised, of 25,170^., shoeing the cost of this 
system to be ten and a half times greater than the 
cost of flushing by contract.” • 

An official Report states : “ When the accumu- 
lations of years had to be removed from the 
sewers, the rate of cost per lineal mile has varied 
from about 40/. to 58/., or from* 6d. to Sd. per 
lineal yard. The works in these cases (ex- 
cepting tho^e in the City) have not exceeded nine 
lineal miles.” 

^ ** On an average of weeks,” says Mr. Lovick, 
lA bis Report on flushing operations, a few months 


after the introduction of the contract system, in 
Sqpt, 1848, “imder present arrangements, about 
62 miles of sewers ari? passed through each week, 
ajid deposit prevented from accumlilating in them 
Ify periodic (weekly) flushing. The average cost 
per lineal mile per week is about 21. 10«. 

The nature of the agreements with the con- 
tractors (ft* gangers ar^now foi the prevention of 
accun^lations of deposit iA a district. For this 
purpose the large districts *are subdivided, each 
subdiysion being let to one man. In, the West- 
minster district there are four, in the Holborn and 
Fin^ury two, in the Surrey and Kent, seven sub- 
divisions. • • 

“ The Tower Hamlets afid Poplar districts are^ 
each let to one man. • 

. “ In the Tower Hamlets it will be perceived 
that a reduction of 8/. has been effected for tire ' 
performance of precisely the same mtjfk as that 
heretq^ore performed ; the rates of charge stand- 
ing thds : — 

“ Under the da:#wor*: system 23/. per week. 

„ contract „ 15/. „ 

“ In those portions specially contracted for, the 
work has been let by the lineal measure of the 
sewer, in preference to the amount of deposit re- 
moved. 

“In the Surrey and Kent districts the open 
ditches have been cleansed thrice as often as 
forme ijjly. * , 

“ A large proportion of the deposit removed is 
from thS open ditches ; in these the accumulations 
are rapid and continuous, •caused chiefly by their 
befng the receptacles for the ashes and refuse of 
the houses, the refuse of manufactories, and the 
swaiepings of the roads. 

“ In the covered sewers one of the chief sdurces 
of accumulation is the detritus and mud from the 
streets, swept into the sewers*. 

“ The accumulations from these sources will not, 

I think, be ovef-estimated ali two-thirds of the 
whole amount of deposit removed. 

“The contracts in operation, February, 1849, 
with the districts which they embrace, are a§ 
follows 


“Table No. I. 


1 

1 

Districts. 

• 

Sewers let for 
Prevention of 
Accumulations 
of Deposit. 

Average Rate 
of Work per- 
formed. ilk 
Seweif passed 
through each 
Week. 

Contract 

Chajge 

per 

Week. 

• 

i Lineal Feet. Lineal Feet. 

£ Af. d. 

Westminster % 

485,795 

1 160,615 

40 0 0 

Holborn & Finsbury 

355,085 

223 

1I8,00(J 

23 0 0 

Tower Hamlets 

1 30, '000 

15 0 0 

Surrey and Kent . . 

440,642 i 

1 40,000 

76 0 0 

Poplar 

26,000 

1 2,000 

6 16 0 

• • . 

1,631,260 

340.615 

159 16 0 


- » < ^ T 

Westminster— Attendance gn Flaps, &c. .... ^4 0 0 


• £163 16 0 

“ The weekly cost prior to the contract system 
was in the several districts as foUows : — 
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* Tablk No. IL 


X « «• 

In the We»tmin«ler District , . . . 78 10 0 

o Holbom and Finsbury do. 24 17 

„ Tower Hamlets d(X 2 » 0 0 

Surrey and Kent do. 50 8 0 * 

,, Poplar do. 6 13 0 


8 0 

Hence there would appear to have h.-* 
saving of 2jf. I2s. effected. But by what means 
was this Ifroiight about? It is the old story, T 
regret to say —"n reduction of the wages off the 
labouring men. But this, indeed, is the in variable 
effect of the contract system. The wages of the 
flushermen previous to Sept., 1848, wcie 24.?. to 
27s. a weeV; under the present system the\ aio I 
to 22.?. iferc is a reduction of 4.?. per week j 
per man, aj t he least ; and as there were about | 
150 hand^ih'ployod at this period, it follows trflit j 
the gross weekly saving must have been et^Vial to ' 
30f., so that, according to ^he above account, there ' 
would have been about oL leflfhv the contractois 
or middlemen. It is unworthy of yeutkiucv. to 
make a parade of economy obtained by such igno- 
ble means. | 

The engineers, however, speak of flushing as j 
what 18 popularly ifKi^rstood as hut ^‘a make- 
shift ■” — as a system imperfect in itself, but ad-' 
vantageously resorted to because ob\ia,ting the 
evils of a worse system still. • 

“ With respect to these operations," says Mr. 1 
Lovick, in a Report on, the subject, in Febiuary, i 
1849, ** I may be periflitted to state that, although j 
I do not approve of the flushing as an ultimate 
system, or as a system to be adopted in the 
future permanent works of sewerage, or that its 
use should be contempfated with regulated sizes 
of sewers, regulated •'uipplies of water, and proper 
falls, it appears to be the most cfHcacions and 
economical for the purpose to wlvch it is adapted 
of any yet introduced." 

A gentleman who was at one time connected 
professionally with the management of the public 
sewerage, said to m'h, — 

“Mr. John Roe commenced the general system 
of flushing sew'ers in London in l^’lT. It is, 
however, but a clumsy c.‘vpedient, and quite in- 
compatible with a perfect system of sewerage. 
It has, nevertheless, been usefully ap])lied as an 
auxiliary to tlufexisting system, though the cost 
is frightful." V ^ 

1 

the Working Fluseersien. 

When the system of sewer cleansing first became 
general, as 1 have detailed, the number of flush- 
ermen employed, [ afn assuied, on good autho- 
rity, was about 500. The sewers were, when 
this process was first resorted to, full of deposit, 
often what might be called “ coagulated ” deposit, 
which c^ld not be Effected excoprt by constaritlf 
repea teiT efforts. There ape now only about 100 
flushermen, for the morej^ regularly flushing is 
repeated, the easier becomes the operation. 

Until about 18 months ago, the flushermen 
were employed directly by the Court of Sewers, 


and were paid ^ one man 

id, with a sigh) from 24Kb 275. a week ; now 
the work is all dme contract. There are so'me 
six or seven contractors, all builders, who »ii>der- 
dertake or are responsible for the whole work of 
flu.'fiiiig in the metropolitan district8»»(l dD*‘»ot 
speajJ t>f the City), and they pay the working 
•flushermen 215. a week, and tlm gangers 22jf. 
This wage is always paid in money, without draw- 
backs, and without the intervention of any other* 
middiefnan than the contractoV #uicidleraan. The 
flushermen have no perquisites except what they 
may chance to fitd in a sewer. Theirr'^time of 
labour is hours daily. 

The Btat% of the tidt*, however, sometimes, as a 
matter of course, compels the flushermen to work 
at every hour of llic (day and night. At all 
times they carry lights, cc^nmon dil lamps, with 
cotton wicks; only the inspectors carry Baby’s 
safety-lamp j met no man who could ast>ign 
any reasop for this distinction’, except that “ the 
Davy " ga\c ‘‘ such a bad light." 

The ilu&hermeii wear, when at work, strong 
blue oveicoats, waterproofed (but not .so much as 
used to be the case, the men then complaining of 
the jierspiration induced by them), buttoned close 
n\er the chest, and desceudtng almost to the 
knees, where it is met by huge leather hoots, 
coveiing a part of the thigli, such as are worn by 
the fishermen on many of qfir coasts. Their hats 
are laii-tailed, like the dustmen’s. The fliisher- 
men are v^ell-cotulucu'd men generall}', and, for 
tho most part, fine staiwart good-looking specimens 
of the Knglish labourer ; were they not known or 
believed to be temperate, they would not be eni- 
j ployed. They have, as a hodf,^ho benefit or sick 
, clubs, hut a thud of them, I was told, or peihap.s 
[ neaily a third, were members of general benefit 
j societies. I found several intelligent |oen^among 
them. They are engaged by the contractoiw, upon 
whom they call to solicit woik. 

“ Since Mr, Roe’s time,” and Mr. Roe is evi- 
j denily the popular man among the flush(^en, 

I or somewliat lebs than four years ago, the flusher- 
I men have had to provide their own dresses, and 
I even their own shovels to stir up the deposit. To 
j contractors, the iioinforts or health of the labour- 
ing mrni must uecessaiily be a secondary conside- 
ration to the loalizalion of a profit. New men 
can always bc4biiind ; safe investments cannot. 

The wages of the flushermen therelore have been 
not only decreased, but their expenses increased. 
A pair of flushing-boots, covering a part of the 
thigh, similar to those worn by sea-side fishermen, 
costs 305, as a low p^ce, and a flusherman, wears 
oiit three pairs in two years. Boot stockings cost 
25. 6cf. ,The jacket worn by the men at their work 
in the sewers, in the shape of a pilot- jacket, but 
fitting less loosely, is 7s, 6dL; a blue smock, of 
coarse common cloth (generally), worn over the 
dress, costh 2.?. a shovel is 2a.,6d, “ Ay, air/* 
said one man^ who was greatly dissatisfied witb 
this change, “ they ’ll make soldiers find thohr 
own regimentals next ; land, may be, their own 
guns, a’cause tlney can always get rucks df nnen 
lor soldiers or labourers. I know there ’s pl^ty 
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•would we get.'but whiat of thfrtl 

There always SsTxhiere hundreds would^do 
the work for half what Ifie surveyors and in- 
fipeetors gets ; hut it ’a all right among the nobs/* 
Jf?or is the labour of the flusberraen at all times 
so easy oi*af such circttroscribed hours as "have 
stated it to be in the regitlar way of flushing. 
When small bj^nch-lsewers have to be flushed, the 
deposit must first be loosened, ffr the water, instead 
of sweeping it awjy, would flow* over* and in 
many of these seWers (most frequent in the Tower 
Hanllets) the height is •not more than 3 feet. 
Some <ff the flushermen are ’'^all, bulky, strong 
fellows, and cannot stanjJ upright in less than 
from 5 feet 8 inches Ito 6 feet, and •in loosening 
the deposit in low narrow sewers, “ we go to 
work/’ said one of theA,*^on our bellies, like 
frogs, with a rake ^fween our legs. I ’ve been 
blinded by steam in such sewers near Whitechapel 
Church from^the brcwhoiises ; I •ouldn’t'see for 


steam ; it wag a regular London fog. You must 
git out again into a main sewer on your belly ; 
that *8 what makes it liarder abouj^ the toga, they 
worn so.*' 

The division of labour among the flushermen 
appears to be as follows : — 

I’he l^s^ecior, whosg duty it is to go round the 
several sewers and see^hich require to be flushed. 

Th$ Qa7}^er, or headl* of l^e working gang, who 
receives his orders from the inspector, and directs 
the m«n accordingly. * . » 

'^he Lock-heeiier , or man whd goes round to the 
sewftTs which are about to be flushed, and Axes 
the “ penstocks ’* for retairyng fhe water. 

yhe Gang, which consists of from three to four 
men, who loosen the deposit from the bca,toin of the 
sewer. Among these there is gendtally a for’a^ 
man,’' whose duty it is to remove the penstocks. 

•The ganger gets Is. a week over 'Widf above the 
wagetiof the men. 


TABLE SHOWING THE DISTEICTS UNDER THE MAJl^GEIdENT OF THE COM- 
MISSIONERS OF SEWERS; ALSO THE NUMBER# AND SALARIES OF THE 
CLERKS OF^ THE WORKS, ASSISTANT CLERKS OF THE WORKS, AND INSPEC- 
TORS OF FLUSHING, PAID BY THE COMMISSIONERS, AND THE NUMBER 
AND WAGES SAID TO THE FLUSHERMEN BY THE GENER.^L CONTRACTORS. 


Paul by the Cominissumcrs of Sewers. 


Paul by Contractors. 


Districts. 

Clerks of 
Works. 

Assist. Clerks 
of Woiks*t=. 
— IT 

Hate of 
Annual 
Salary. 

Inspectors 
of Flu.shings 

Flap &. Sluice 
Keepers. 

Aggregate 

Total. 

Gangers. 

Flushers. 

ee » 

No. 

1 ^ 

Annual 
Salary 
of the 
whole. 

No 

Annual 
Salary 
of the 
whole. 

No. 

Y early 
Wages 
of tne 
whole. 

No. 

Weekly 
Wage of 
each. 

No. 

Weekly 
W age of 
each. 



£ 

i * 


£ 


£ 

£ 
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mersmith.— tloun- 
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ter’s Creek and 
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Ranelaifh Ijflstricts 

3 

4.‘j() 

4 400 

1 

120 

. 


970 

o 

-22 

13 

21 

H24 4 

Westmjflster bew- 














ers. — Western Di- 
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• 




vision, Eastern 
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Division, Regeiit- 
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t 

strei# District, 



i 










i 

Holbom Division 

4 1 

(JOO 

3 , 300 

1 1 

tio 

G 

390 

1370 


22 , 


2i - 

1009 12 

Finsbury Division — 




1 






1 




Tower Hamlets 



1 



• 








Levels, and Poplar | 







- 







find Blackwall] 



1 

3 j 



* 







Districts 

3 

450 , 

, 2 T 200 


200 

1 

70 

1000 

3 

,22 

27 

21 

1645 16 

Districts south of 



1 

• 





• 





the Thames 

3 

450 , 

I (J 1 GOO 

4 ' 

1 

320 

12 

374 

|J744 

2 1 

22 

22 

21 

1.315 12 

Total’. 

1.3 

1.050 

15«1 *1500 

') 

WO 

19 

H34 

50H4 

■FI 


1 Vf ( 


55115 4 

(bxY 1 



. . 1 

1 1 

HO 

3 

14H 

1 228 

1 1 

22 

! 9 

2i 

548 12 


Total cost of flushing the sewers 


;£l2,0(lf) per annum. 


♦ These officers are pajd only during the period of service, and are%hietiy engaged on special works. 

The corresponding officers for London are under the City Commissioners. . 

The above division of dis^icts is the one adopted by the Corainissloacrs of Sewers, but the distiicfs of the 
Flnshermen acre more numerous Rian those above given , being as follows : — ^ 

Ganger. FlushlbTOen. 


Fulham and Hammersmith 
Counter’s Creek and Ranelagh Districts . * 
Wesimimter (Western Division) 

Ditto (Eastern Division) 

Holbom Division 
Finsbury Divtskm 
Tower Hamlets 


cmplc^ing 1 and 


Levels 

Poplar and Blackwall . 
Districts south of the Thames 


j- 1st DistJict of Commissioners. 
^2nd District of Commissioners. 


sard District of Commissioners. 

) Si 

4th jRistrlct of Commisskmevs. 

CHty 1 9 , 

Hpibom and Finsbury districts are under one contractor, and so are the two divlsioria of Westminster. The utme 
men who flush Holbom flush the Finsbury district also, 17 being the average number employed ; but the Finsbury 
dietTiet retiree rather more men than the Holbom ; and the same men who work on the western division of 
Weatmiastei: flush also the easterB. the number of flushes in the western district being more, on aecouni of ita being 
tbel#ger division. . 
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The inspector receives 80/. per annum. 

The table on p. 429 shows the number of derj:s 
of the works, inspectors of Pushing, flap and sluice 
keeper)^, ganf>erl, and flushermen employed in tl^ 
several districts throughout, the metropolis, as well 
as the salaries and wages of each and the wliole. • 

None of the flushermen can be said to have 
been brought up* to the'|busine88,” fox' boys are 
never employed in the sowers. Neither had the 
labourers been confined in their jouth to an)' 
branch of .trade in particular, which would appear 
to be consonant to such employment. There are 
now among the flushermen men who have fleen 
accustomed to ail sorts of ground work tailors, 
pot-boys, painters, onl jewelier (some time ago 
there was .also one gentleman), and shoemaker.?. 
“You see, sir,”«3aid-one informant, “many of such 
tike mechanics can't live above ground, so they 
tries to ga^'Uji.eir bread underneath it. There uspd 
to be a great many pensioners flushermen, ^vhich 
weren’t right,” said one man, “ when many 
honest working men haven’t neimy, and don’t j 
know which way to turn theirselves , but pen- 1 
sioiiers have often good friends and good interest. [ 
I don’t hear any complaints that way now.” 

Among the flushermen are some ten or tivelve 
men who have been |>kgagpd in sewer-work of one 
kind or another betwcAi 20 and 30 )ear>. The j 
cholera, I heard from several quarter.?, did not 
(in 1848) attack any of the flusheiinen.^ The 
answer to an inquiry on the subject generally was, 

“ Not one tliat I know of.” ‘ 

is a somewhal.i^.ngular circumstance,” says 
Mr. Haywood, the City Sur\eyor, in Ins llepbrt, 
dated February, 1800, lluU none of the 'nun 
employed in the City fiarm, in jiahhlny i\uL \ 
cleansi'ug, have lecn atitaeltd a-lth, ot have dad j 
off cholera dming the 'past yta) ; this iras also the 
case in 1832-3. I fio not state this to prove tliat 
the atmosphere of tiie sewers is not unhealthy — I 
by no means believe an impiAe atmosphere is 
healthy — but I state the naked fact, as it appears 
to me a somewhat singular circumstance, and leave 
jt to pathologists* tQ argue upon.” 

“I don’t think flushing work disagrees witliiny 
husband,” said a flushemuin’s wife to<ime, “ for he 
eats about as much again at that work as he did at 
the other.” “ The sm^l underground is some- 
times very bad,” said the man, “ but then we 
generally take^vdirop of rum first, and something 
to eat. It wouldn’t do to go into it on an empty 
stomach, ’carle it would geC into our inside. But 
in some sewers there ’s scarcely any snAiIl at all. 
Most §/ the men are healthy are engaged in 
it; and 'lohen ike cholera was about many used to 
ash us how it was we escaped.'^ ^ 

« 

The following statement contains the history of 
an individual flusherman : — 

** I was brought up to the sea,” he said, and 
served gn board a nfen-of-war, X\i9 Racer , a 1^-gAi 
brig, laying off Cuba, in tiieWest Indies, and there- 
away, watching the slavers^ I served seven years. 
We were paid oflf in ’43 at Portsmouth, and a 
friend got me into the shores. It was a great 
change from the open sea to a close shore — great; 
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and I didn’t like it at all at firg |L ^^aC^it suits 9 , 
m%rried man, as I am nov?fwitn a family, much 
better than being a 8 e$#Qan,for a man aboard a ship 
can hardly do his children justice in their schooling 
and such like. Well, I didn’t much admire ‘ 
.goin^ down the man-hole at first — the rf^man-htle’ 
is a .lort of iron trap-door that you unlock and 
pull up; it leads to a lot of steps, and so you get 
into the shore — btit one soon getf accustomed to 
anything.^ I ’vie been at flushing and shore work* 
now sifice ’43, all but eleveif iveeks, which was 
before I got engaged. , 

“We work i n gangs from three to fi ve m eir ” [H ere 
I had an account "of the process of flushing, such 
as I have gifen.] “ I *ve been carried off niy feet 
sometimes in the flush of a shore. Why, to-day,” 

(a very rainy and win^.y day, Feb. 4.) “ it came 
down Baker-street, when, .we fluslied it, 4 foot 
plomb. It would have done'" for a mill-dam. One 
couldn’-t smoke or do anything. Oh, yes, we can 
have a pipe and a chat now and thefi in the shore. 
The tobacco checks the smell. No, I can’t say I 
felt the smell very bad when I first was in a 
.d(ore. I ’ve felt it worse since. I ’ve been made 
innocent drunk like in a shore thy a drain from a ' 
distiller’s. That happened me first in Vine-street , 
.shore, St. Giles’s, from M,r. Pickett’s distillery, 
it came into the shore like steam. No, I can’t 
say It tasted like gin when you breathed it — 
only intoxicating like. !(i|; was the same in 
Whitechapel from Smith’s distillery. One night 
I was foil'd to leave off there, the steam had 
such an effeef. I was falling on my bock, when 
a mate caught me. The breweries have some- 
thing of the same effect, but nothing like so strong 
as the distille^’ies. It comes iUfb the shove from 
the brewers’ places in steam. I ’ve known such, 
a steam followed by bushels of grains ; ay, sir, 
cart-loads washed into the shore. ^ ^ 

“Well, I never found, anything in « shore 
worth picking up but once a half-crown. That 
was in the Buckingham Palace sewer. Another 
time I found IC.s. Qd., and thought that '('f;a 5 £(t‘haul; 
but every bit of it, every coin, shillings' and six- 
pences and joeys, was bad — all smashers. Yes, 
of course it was a disappointment, naturally so. 
That happenedrtii Brick-lane shore, Whitechapel. 

0, soipebody or othe? had got frightened, I suppose, 
and had slued the coins down into the drains. I 
found them jutt i)y the chapel there.” 

A second man gave me the following account of 
his experience in flushing : — 

“ You remember, sir, that great storm on the 1st 
August, 1848. I was in three shores that fell in 
— Conduit-street anC Foubert’s-passage, Regent- 
sjfuot. There was then a risk of being drowned 
in the,. s/io?’c. 9 , but no lives were lost. All the 
house-drains were blocked about Oarnaby-market 
— that 's the Foubert’s-passage shore — and the 
poor people was what you might call houseless. W e 
got in u|) to thtf, neck in water in some places, 
’cause wo had to stoop, and knocked about the 
rubbish as well as we could, to give a way to the 
water. The police put up barriers to prevent any 
carts or carriages going that way along the streets. 
No, there was no lives lost in the shores. ^One 1 
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%iaTi was soolJi¥«»i»»that he was falling off into 
a sort of sleep in Milford -lane shore, but '^s 
pulled out. I helped to ^11 him. He was as 
heavy as lead with one thing or other—wet, and 
alUthat. ^nother time, six or seven year, ago, 
Whitechapel High-street shore was almost vhoked* 
with butchers' offal, and we had a great deal of 
trouble with it®* ^ , 

Op the Bats in the j 

■» , 

I WILL now state what I have learned from long- 
expericffced men, as to the clJhracteristics of the 
rats in the sewers. To oryve even at a conjecture 
as to the numbers of ihese creatures*-now, as it 
were, the population of the sewers — I found impos- 
sible, for no ^statistical ^biservations have been 
made on the subject; but all my informants 
agreed that the number of the animals had been 
greatly dimiryshed wij;|iin these foi#r or five years. 

In the better-construSled sewers there are no 
rats. In the old sewers they abound. The sewer 
rat is the ordinary house or brown rat, excepting at 
the outlets near the river, and here the watei-rat 
is seen. ' 

The sewer-rat is the common brown or Hano- 
verian rat, said by tlirf Jacobites to have come in 
with the first George,,and established itself after 
the fashion of his royal family ; and undoubtedly 
such was about the erA of their appcai<uice. One 
man, who had worked twelve yeaii^s in the 
sewers before flushing was general, told me ho I 
had never seen but tivo black (or old English) j 
rats; another man, of ten years’ cxpeiicnge, had i 
seen but one; oth^s had noted no difference m 
the rats- I may observe that in iiiy iiiqnines as 
to the sale of rats (as a part of the live animals | 
dealt in by a class in the metropolis), I ascertained ! 
that in*the%lder granaries, where there were series j 
of flodft, there were Wack as well as brown lats. ! 
“ Great black fellows,” said one man who ma- 
nage^a Bermondsey granary, “as would fiighten 
a lady into asteHsks to see of a sudden.” 

The rat is the only animal found in the sewers 
I met with no fliishermaii or other sewer- worker 
who had ever seen a lizard, toad^ or frog there, 
although the existence of theje creatures, in such 
circumstances, has been presumed. A fell live 
cats find their way into the s'ubterranean channels 
when a house-drain is being builf, is opened for 
repairs, or for any purpose, and have been seen by 
the fliishermen, &c., wandering about, looking lost, 
mewing as if in misery, and avoiding any contact 
with the sewage. The rats ^Iso — for they are not 
of the water-rat breed — are exceedingly averse to 
wetting their feet, and “ take to the sewage,” asit 
was worded to me, only in prospect of danger ; 
that is, they then swim across or along the current 
to escape with their lives. It is said that when a 
luckless cat has ventured into the sewgrs, she is 
sometimes literally worried by tne rats, I could 
Hot hear of such an attack having been witnessed 
by any one ; but one intelligent and trustworthy 
man said, that a few years back (he believed about 
eight years) he had in one week foitnd the skele- 
tonsk of two cats in a particular part of an old 


sewer, 21 feet wide, and in the drains opening 
into it were perfect cplonies of rats, raging with 
hunger, he had no doubt, bccai^e a^system of^^ 
gapping, newly resorted to, had prevented their 
jiisual ingress into thd houses up the drains. A 
portion of their fur adhered to the two cats, hut 
the flesh-Jiad been eaten from their bones. About 
that time a troop of rate fle^v at* the feet of another 
of m^ informants, and would no doubt have 
maimed him seriously, but my boots,” said he, 
“ stopped the devils.” The sewerfl generally 
swyms with rats,” said another man. ** I runs 
awaf from ’em ; I don’t like ’em. Th^y in general 
gets away from us^ but in case we comes to a 
stunt end where there ’s a wall and no place for ’em 
to get away, and we goes to touch ’em, *they fly at 
us. They ’re some of ’em as big as good-sizjA 
kittens. One of our men caught hold one the 
ot^ier day by the tail, and he foundf^it trying to 
releas^^ itself, and the tail slipping through his 
fingers ; so he put up lu.s left hand to stop it, and 
the rat caught lie'll of ins finger, and the man 's 
got an ann no>w as big as his thigh.” I heard 
irom several that there had been occasionally 
battles among the rats, one with another. 

‘‘ Why, sir,” said one fij^sherman, “ as to the 
number of rats, it ain’t j^s^ble to say. There 
hasn’t been a census (laughing) taken of them. 
But I can tell you this — I was one of the first 
flu9he>men when flushing came in general — I 
think it, was before Christmas, 1847, under Mr. 
Iloe — and there was cartloads and cart-loads of 
drowned rats carried into th*e Thames. It was in 
a West »Strand shore that I saw the most. I 
don’t exactly remember which, but I think 
N(ftthumherland-street. By a block or a bitch of 
some sort, there w'as, I sliould say, just a bushel 
of diowned rats stopped at Abe corner of one of 
the gates, which I swept into the next stream. 

I see far fewer downed rats ^ow than before the 
shores was flushed. They ’re iiot so plenty, that ’s 
one thing. Perhaps, ton, they may have got to 
understand about flushing, they’re that ’cute, and 
manage to keep out of the waj^ About Newgate- 
mar^et was at one time the worst for rats. Men 
couldn’t venlure into the sewers then, on account 
of the varmint. It badaenough still, I hear, but 
I haven’t worked iii the City for a few years.” 

The rats, from the best information at my com- 
mand, do not derive much of“tflleir sustenance 
from the matter in t^c sewers, or» only in par- 
ticular Iqpalities. These localities art the seweis 
neighbouring a connected series of slaughter- 
houses, as in Ncfivgate-market, Whitechapel, Ciare- 
market, parte adjoining Smithfield-market, &c. 
There, animal offal being (|ind having been to a 
much greater extent five or six years ago) swept 
into the drains and sewers, the rats find their food. 
Ill the sewers, generally, there is little food for 
t^erj, and noim at all in ihe best-constructed 
sewers, where there is a regular and scjnetimes 
rapid flow, and little or no deposit. 

The sewers are the8e*animals’ breeding grounds. 
In them the broods are usually safe from the 
molestation of men, dogs, or cats. These “breeding 
grounds” are sometimes in the holes (excavated by 
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the indiiBtry of the rats into caveg) which have 
beeti formed in the oW aew^rs hy a crumbled brfck 
« having fijlen crit. Their neats, however, are in 
some parts even more frequent in places where ohi 
rotting large house-drains of smaller sewers, empty 
themselves into a first-class sewer. Here, then, th« 
rats breed, and, in spite of precautions, find their 
way up the drains or p^pea,*eveii through the open- ; 
ings into water-closets, into the houses for their 
food, and almost always at night Of this fact, 
builders, hnd those best informed, are cortfident, 
and it is proved indirectlj’’ by what I have stfited 
as to the deficiency of food for a voracious cros^ture 
in all the seweis except a few^ One man, long in 
the service of the Commissioners of Sewers, and 
in different cajpacities, gave me the following 
«U;count of what may be called a rat settlement. 
The statement I found confirmed by other working 
men, and by superior officers under the same 
ployment. 

“ Why, sir, in the Milfprd-lane sewer, a goodish 
bit before you get to the nvcf, rr to the Strand 
— I can't say how far, a few hundred yards per- 
haps — 1 've seen, and reported, wliat was a rt*gu- 
lar chamber of rats. If a brick didn’t fall out 
from being rotted, th^ rats would get it out, and 
send it among othef* rt’bbish into the sewer, for 
this place was just the corner of a big drain. I* 
couldn’t get into the rat-liole, of course not, but 
I’ve brought my lamp to the opening, and — as 
well as others — have seen it plain. It* was an 
open place like a lot tunnels, one over another. 
Like a lot of rabbit burrows m tlie country-.-a8 
I ’ve known to be — or like the partitions in the 
pigeon-houses : one here and another there. The 
rat-holos, as far as I co^uld tell, were worked one 
after another. I should say, in moderation, that 
it was the size of a* small room; well, say about 
6 yards by 4. I can’t sny about the height from 
the lowest tunneU to the higb^ist. I don’t see 
that any one coul^. Bless you, air, I ’ve some- 
times heerd the rats fighting and squeaking there, 
like a parcel of drunkbn Irishmen — I have indeed. 
‘Some of them were rare big fellows. If you t|irew 
the light of your lamp on them sudden, they ’d 
be off like a shot. Well, I should si’y, there was 
100 pair of mts tlierei.-thfre might be more, 
besides all their young-uiis. If a poor cat strayed 
into that sewer, she dursn’t tackle the rats, not 
she. There ’s^lots of such places, sir, heie, and 
there, and'evtrywhere.” 

** I believe rats,” says a wte enthusia;|J;ic writer 
on ti^o subject, under the cognomen of Uncle 
James, *^to he one of the most ‘fertile causes of 
national and universal distress, am^ their attend- 
ants, misery and staiyation.” 

From the author s inquiries among practical 
men, and from his own study of the natural his- 
tory of the rat, he shows that these animals will 
have six, seven, or« eight nests pf young iil t|e 
year, f<^* three or fom* ygars together ; that they 
have from twelve to twenty-three at a litter, and 
breed at three months o\d ; and that there are 
more female than male rats, by ten to six. 

' The author seems somewhat of an enthusiast 
about rats, and as the sewerage is often the head- 


quortersof these animals — th®iptt*5«^Siiig-ground*’ 
infieed — I extract the following cui-ious mUtter. 
He says : — ^ 

Now, I propose to lay down my calculations 
at gomething less than one-half. I^i the Jirst 

* placei I say four litters in the year, beginning and 

ending with a litter, so making thirteen Utters in 
three years ; secondly to have ei|;ht young ones 
at a birth, half male and half female ; thirdly, 
the yoking one* to have a litter at six mouths* 
old. . • 

“ At this calculation,*! will take one pair of rats ; 
and at the cxpiri^fion of three years what do you 
suppose will be the amount of living rats 1 Why 
no leas a intmber than 640^808. 

I Mr. Shaw’s lj,ttle dog ‘ Tiny,’ under six 
! pounds weight, has (fe.droyed 252^ pairs of rats, 

* which, had they been permici^ed to live, would, ut 
, the same calculation .and in the same time, have 
I produced 1,630,190,200 li/ing rats*! 

j And the rats destroyed by Messrs. Shaw and 
I Sabin in one year, amounting to 17,000 pairs, 

' would, had they been permitted to live, have pro- 
duced, at the above calculation and in the same 
time, no less a number than 10,995,736,000 
. living rats ! ^ 

“Now, let ns calculate the amount human 
food that these rats woul^ destroy. In the first 
place, iny informants tell me that six rats will 
consume day by day as ffluch food as a man ; 
secondly, tthat the thing has been tested, and that 
the estimate given was, that eight rats would 
consume more llian an ordinary man. 

“ Now, I — to place the tiling beyond the 
smallest shadow of a doubt-^-^ill set down ten 
rats to eat aS‘ much as a man, not a child; nor 
will I say anything about what rats W'aste. 
And what sluill we find to be tlie alarming re- 
sult'^ Why, that the first pair of raA, vv4th their 
three years’ progeny, would consume in tffe night 
more food than 64,080 men the year round, and 
leaving eight rats to spaie !” 

The author then puts foith the following curious 
statement . — 

“ And now for the vermin destroyed by Messrs. 
Shaw and Snbm— 34,000 yearl}’^! Taken at the 
same calculation, with their three 3 ears’ progeny — 
can f ou believe it — they would consume more 
food than the whole population of the earth ? 
Yes, if Omnipo\ence would raise up 29,573,600 
more people, these rats would consume as much 
food as tliein all ! You may wonder, but i will 
prove it to you : — The population of the eaith, 
including men, wom|ii, and children, is estimated 
to bo 970,000,000 souls; and the 17,000^rat8 in 
tfiree years would produce 10,995,736,000 : conse- 
quentljr, at ten rats per man, there would be suffi- 
cient rats to eat as much food as all the people on 
the earth, and leaving 1,295,736,000. 80 thut if 

the huiUTVi family were increased to 1,099, 573, 600, 
instead of 970,000,000, there would be rats 
enough to eat the food of them all ! Now, sirs, 
istnot .tbisa most appalling thing, to think that 
there are at the present time in the British Em- 
pire thousands — nay, millions — of human beings 
in a state of utter starvation/ while rats'ar^con- 
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families in a state m aiOlttenoe and coKiijforti P I 
ask this simple question j^Hasnot jParliameiat, 
ere now, been snmmened matt^ra of far 
less importance to the empk© ? I think it has.” 
•The author their advocates the repeal^ tli& 
rat-tax,” that is, the tax on what he caQs the 
“ true friemd of man and remorselesg destroyer 
of rats,” the #ell-bred terriendog. “ Take the* 
tax off rat-killing dogs ” ho says, “ ^d give a 
legality to rat-jjfiUilig, and let thex’s* be in 
each parish a man who will pay a reward per 
head ipr dead rats, which* ai’e valuable for 
manure (as was done in the ease of wolves in 
the old days), and ilxerfrats wor^^l he extin- 
guished fox* ever I ’* Uncle James seems to be a 
perfect Malthus amonara,tfi. The over-popula- 
tion and over-rat thgoiies are about equal in 
reason. > 

Of the ^ESsroftsk^E AND tTiqiituien of 1 
THE MeTEOPOUS. 

I HAVE already shown— it may be necessax’y to 
remind the reader — that there are two modes 
of removing theVet refuse of the metropolis : 
the one by caiiyi^g it off by means of sewers, 
or, as it is designated, ; and tho other 

by depositing it in*Bome neighboining cess- 
pool, or what is termed cesapoolagc. 

The object of sew'lrage is “ to transpoi't tlie 
wet refuse of a town to a river, or sogio power- 
fully cuiTcnt stream, by a seides of ducts.” By 
the system of cessiioolage, the wet refuse of ’ 
the houseliold is collected in an adjacent 
tank, and wUenlhe reservoir is full, tho con- 
tents are removea to some other part. 

The gross quantity of wot refuse annually 
produced in the metropolis, and which conse- 
quentlf’ ImB to bo removed by one or other of 
the ab^ve means,. is, »as we have seen, — liquid, 

24.000. 000.000 gallons; solid, 100,000 tons ; 
or altogether, by admqabureiuent, d,vS2(),000,()00 
cubiU feet. 

The quantity of this wet refuse vdiicli finds 
its way into the sewers by street and house- 
drainage is, according to the experiments of 
the Commissioners of Se^^rs ^as detailed at 
p. 388), 10,000,000 cubic feet per doif, or 

3.050.000. 000 cubic feet per annum, so that 
there remain about 170,000,090 •cubic feet to 
be accounted for. But, as we have befoi’e seen, 
the extent of surface from which the amount 
of sP-called MfitropoUtan sewage was removed 
was only 68 square miles, whereas tliat from 
which the calculation wa» made concerning 
the gross quantity of wet refuse 
throughout the metropolis was 115 gquare 
miles, or double the size. The 58 miles mea- 
sured by the Commissioners, however, was by 
far tho denser moiety of the town, and that 
in which tlie houses and streetawere a* 15 to 1 ; 
so that, allowing the remaining 58 miles of the 
suburban districts to have produced SO times 
less sewage than the Uf'bmi half of the metro- 
polis, thO extra yield would have been about 


180^600,000 cubic feet* But the greater pro- 
portion, if not the whofej of the latter quantity 
of wet house-irdPase v^ould be drqjned into open 
ditches, where a considerable amount of evapoxra- 
tion and absorption is continually going on, so 
that a large allowance must be made for lods by 
these means* Perh^s, if we estimate the 
quantity *of sewage tl^us absorbed and evapo- 
rated at between 10 oneP^O per cent of the 
whole! we shall not be wide of the truth, so 
that y^e shall have to reduce the 18^,000,000 
cubic feet of suburban sewage to somewhere 
abdht 150,000,000 cubic feet. 

Tiiis gives us the quantiljy of Vet refuse 
carried otf by the sewers ^covered and open) of 
the metropolis, and deducted from the gross 
quantity of wet house-refuse, anmaally produced 
(3,820,000,000 cubic feet), leaves 26,000,00x5 
cubic feet for tho gross quantity carried oif by 
o^ier means than the sewers ; that is to say, 
the 20^)00,000 cubic feet, if the calculation be 
light, should be i^oun tlie quantity deposited 
every year in tlfe^London cesspools. Let us 
sec whether tftis approximates to anything 
like the I’oal quantity. 

To ascertain the absolute quantity of wet 
refuse annually conveycdi^ito the metropolitan 
cesspools, We must first as^brtain the number 
•and capacity of the cesspools themselves. 

Of the city of London, where the sewer-cess- 
pool details are given with a minuteness highly 
commeudublc, as adbrding statistical data of 
great value, Mr. Heywood ^gives us tho foUow- 
ing,rcturns : — 

^ “ House -DEA rtiAGE of the City. 


“ The total number of premises 
(hained during tho yeai’ wa» , . 310 

“ The approximate number of • 
premises di’ame^ at tiie expiration 
of tho year 1850 was . . . . 10,923 

“ The total number of premises 
wliich may now therefore be said 

to be di'aincd is • . . 11,233 

“ find undrained ...... 5,007 

• 


“ I am induced,” addsJNlr. IToywood, ** to be- 
lieve, fiom tlie repdfts of the district inspectors, 
that a vei'y far Inrger number of houses are 
already drained than are herein’gfveii. Indeed 
my impression is, that as many a%3000 migjit 
be deducted from th% 5007 hous^ as to tbe 
drain.qge*of which you have no information. 

“ Now, until 4he inspectors have oomifeted 
their survey of the whole of the houses within 
tho city,” continues tho City surveyor, ** pre- 
cise information cannot be given as to tho ntun- 
ber of houses yet undrained ; such itiforma 1 ^ 5 ;|i 
appears to me very important to obtain speedily, 
and I beg to recommend that instructions be 
giP^eif to the inspectors to ^Jroceed 
survey as rapidly as posisible.” * # / 

Hence it appears, jjjxat out of 
houses comprised witmn the boundariOB qt 
City, rather less than one-third are reposed to 
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•parish Soho, the cesspools were 

47*27 per cent. The nuiaber of wells orP or 
near the premises, and tlife proportion of those 
tainted ; the ratio of the damjhess of the lower 
p^ts of the houses, of the stagnant water 
on the pfemises, and of the flooding of the* 
.houses on ocoasions of storms, are atf sig- 
nifloant indications of the difference in the cir- 
cumstances of the inhabitant!# of these i>arishes^ 
' — of the differoncjp between thc^ abodes of the 
rich and the poor, the capitalists an(fthe la- 
bouring classes. But more significant still, 
perha](^, of the domestic wa»ts or comforts of 
these dwellings, is tlie proportion of water- 
closets to the liousaB iu the poo* parish and 
the rich ; in the one they were but 10 *00 per 
cent; in the other 05‘t!'^«pf!r cent. 

These retdrns arotsimicient to show the ex- 
travagance of the •Board’s previous statement, 
that there is ^Sj^rcciy a hoiyso in London 
without a desspooiNs^idcr it,’’ wliile “ a large 
number have two, three, four, and more,” for 
ve find that even in the iioorcr parishes there 
arc only 82 cesspools to 100 houses. Moreover, 
tlic ongineors, alier an official examination and 
inquiry, reported that in the “ fever-nost, known 
as Jacob’s-islancli) there were 

1017 dwelling-houses-and 048 cessx)ools, or not 
quite 50 cesspools tc^lOO houses. 

In rich, middle- class, and poor parishes, the 
})roportion of cesspools, then, it appears from 
tlie inquiries of the Board of Health (their 
guesses ore of no earthly value), gives us an 
average of something between 50 or 00 cess* 
l)ools to every 100 houses. A subordinate 
officer whom I j|w, and who v/as engaged in 
tlie cleansing and the filling-up of cesspools 
when condemned, or when the houses are to 
be drained anew into tlie sewers and the cess- 
pools Jbolisbed, thought from liis own exjieri- 
ence, the number of cesspools to be less than 
one-half, but others thought it more. 

0^ the other hand, a nightman told me he 
was confident that every two liouses in thr(*e 
throughout Loudon had cesspools; in the City, 
however, we perceive that there is, at the ut- 
most, only one house in eveiy three un drained. 
It will, therefore, be safest to adopt a middle 
course, and assume 50 per cent of the Itouses 
of the metropolis to bo sfill without drainage 
into the sewers. * * 

Now the number of houses being 300,000, 
it follows that the number of cesspools within 
the area of the metropolis are about 150,000 ; 
consequently the next step in the investigation 
is to ascertain the averago?bapacity of each, and 
so arrive at tlie gross quantity of wet houJe- 
refuse annually deposited in cesspools tlnrough- 
out London. 

The average size of the cesspools tliimighout 
the metropolis is said, by the Board of Health, 
to be 9 feet by G^, which gisba a capacity of 
5Sjt cubic feet, and this for 150,000 houses = 
8,775,000 cubic feet. But according to all ac- 
counts these cesspools require on an average 
two years to fill, so that the gross quantity of 


wet refuse annually deposited in such places 
be taken at onlyjbalf the above quantity, 
viz. in round numbers, 4,500,0p0 cubic feet, 
^his by weight, at the rate of 35*9 cubic feet 
the ton, gives 125,^46 tons. This, however, 
would appear to be of a piece with the gene- 
rality of^he statistics /)f the Board of Health, 
and as wide of the tn/th as was the statement 
that tjj^ere was scarcely a hVuSe in London with- 
out a cesspool, while many had three, four^ and 
ev€nfif.ore. But 1 am (fi*edibly infoMued that 
the^average size of a cesspooi is rather more 
tha^ 5 feet square and 0^ deep, so that the or- 
dinary capacity would bo 5f k 5:J- ^ 6^ ■» 197 
cubic feet, and thi§ multif)lied by 150,000 gives 
an aggregate capacity of 29,550,000 oubit feet. 
But as the cesspools, according to all account^ 
become full only once in two years, it follovra 
tl^t the gross quantity of ces8*poo)^c«nnually 
deposited throughout the metropolis must bo 
only ohe-haLf that quantity, or about 14,775,000 
cubic feet. ^ * 

Tlic calculatiSn may be made another way, 
viz. by the exf)erienco of the iiightmen and 
the sewer-cesspoolmen as to the average quan- 
tity of refuse removed from the London cess- 
X>ools whenever emptied, m well as the average 
^number emptied yearly. • 

The contents of a cesspool are never esti- 
mated ixir any purpose of sale or labour by the 
weight, but always, as regards the nightmen’s 
work, the load. Each night-cart load of 
soil is considered, on an a^ieragCja ton in weight, 
Ko that the nightmen readily estimate the num- 
ber of tons by thenumber orcart.ioau«Glii.aincdt 
Tl^e men employed in the cleansing of the cess- 
pools by tlie new system pf pumping agree with 
the nightmen as to the average contents of a 
cess2)ool. • 

As a general rule, a cesspool is filled every two 
years, and liolik, when fillip about five tons. 
One man, who had been upwards of 30 years in 
the nightman’s business, who had worked at it 
more or less all that time himself, and who is 
nowforenian to a parish contractor and master-’ 
nightman in a large way, spoke positively on 
tlie subject? The cesspools, he declared, were 
emptied, as an av|gjg^ge,*by nightmen, once in 
two years, and their average contents were five 
loads of night-soil, it having been always un- 
derstood in the trade that a night-cai-tload was 
about a ton.* The total of the cesimool matter 
is not afj^cted by the frequency or plnicity of the 
cleansing away of the filth, for if one cesspool 
be emptied yearly, another is emptied ^every 
second, thir^ fourth, or fifth year, and, accord- 
ing to the size, the fair average is five tons of 
cessx)OQlage emptied from each every other yew. 
One master-nightman had emptied as much as 

* In one of their Reports the Board of Health has 
ei^olAn of the yearly cleansing ^ the cesspools ; but 
a cesspool, I am assured, is rarely emptied by^anual 
labour, unless it bo full, fo» as the process is generally 
regarded as a nuisance, it is resort-ed to as seldozn as 
possible. It may, perhaps, be different with the cess- 
pool-emptying by the hydmilic process, which is Hoi 
a nuisance. 
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fooffteen tons of n%!3t-soil from a cesspool or 
aoil'tADky and a oontraotor’s man had onee 
emptied as m^y as eignteen tons, but both 
agreed as to the average of five tons every twp 
years from aiU. Neither knew the period of th^ 
accumulation of the fourteen or the eighteen 
tona, hut supposed to*,be about fiv^ or six 
yeto. * ^ » 

According to thltimodeof estimate, the quan- 
tity of wet house-refuse deposited in cesspools 
would be equal to 1 50,000 x 5, or 750,00(^1 tons 
eveiy two years. ' This, by admeasurement at 
the rate of 35 *9 cubic feet to the ton, gjjves j 
26,925,000 'cubic feet: and os this is the accu- 
mulation of two years,^itfoll(fws that 13,402,500 
ouhio feet is the quantity of cesspoolagc de- j 
jj^sited yearly.* i 

There is still another mode of checking this 
estimate* , 

I have already given (see p. 385, anti) the 
average production of each ipdividmil to the ivot 
refuse of the metropoli;^ According to the ox- 
I)erimentsotT3ouasingault,con:^'medhyJjiehig, 
this, as T have stated, ainounte(rto i lb. of solid 
and lb. of liquid excrement from each indi- 
Aidual per diem ( » 150 lbs. for every 100 per- 
sons), while, inclTjctug the wet refuse from | 
culinary operations, l^ie average yield, accord- 
ing to the surveyor of the Commissioners of 
Sewers, was equal to about 250 lbs. for ever} 
100 individuals daily. I may add that this cal- 
culation was made officially, with eiigi!;coriijg 
minuteness, with to ascertain what 

qua'iltity (d’ water, and what inclination lu'its 
liow, woiilu oc reqmrtfll the effective worlving 

of a system of drainage to snperseiu' 
pools.* Now the cens'as of 1841 shows us that 
the average number of inhahitante to each 
house throughout fric metro])olis was 7*0, and 
this for 150,000 houses would give 1,140,000 
people ; conseqiiojltly the grosh quantity of wet 
refuse proceeding froin this number of jiersons, 
at the rate of 250 lbs. to every 100 people daily, 
would be 464,400^ tons per annum ; or, by nd- 
nieosureraent, at the rate of S5*0 cubic fet^. to 
the ton, it would be equal to 1G,G7/),U50 cubic 
feet. 

A small proportion 6f tkb amount of cess- 
poolage ultimately makes its appearance in tlie 
sewers, beingjpuniped into them directly from 
the cesspools when full by means of a special ap- 
pafatus, an^*thu6 tends not only to swell the 
bulk of sewage, but to decrease in a like pro- 
portian the aggregate quantity of wet house- 
refuse, which is removed by cartffge ; but though 
the proportion of cosspoolage whi^h finally ap- 
pears as sewage k d^ly increasing, still it is but 
trifling compared with the quantity removed by 
cartage. 

Here, then, we have three different estimates 
as to the gross qnamtity of the London cesspool 
age, e^h slightly varying from the other two. 

* Ifc wm ascortairvod thafc*^3 gallons (half a cubic 
ftiot) of vrator would carry off 1 lb. of the more solid 
CxcTCTuontitious matter tnrough a e-incTi-pipo, with 
au lucUuatiou of 1 lu 10. 


The first, drawn from 4Jie ^'^'^^bicFeet,* 
avd!*age capacity of the London 
cesspools, makes the gross 
annual amount oroeaspoolage 14,775,000 
T^e second, deduced from ^ , 

the average quantity removed 
from 'each cesspool . . 13,402,500. 

^ And the tliird, calculated 
‘from the individuffl production 
[ of wet ];efrics 0 " , . ^ 10,670,950 ® 

The fnean of these three results is, in round 
nmnhers, 15,000,^00 cubic feet, so tl^t the 
statement would. stand thus 
The quantity of welJ* house-’ 
refuse annually carried on by 
sewers ( chiefly covar^d) from 
I the urban moiety of thclaielro- • 

' polls it> (in cubic feet) . , 3,050,000,000 

The .quantity annually car;;.^' 
ried off by sewbrs (princir-4ljy • 
open) from the suburban moi- 
ety of the metropolis « ► 150,000,000 

The total amount of wet j 

house-refuse annually carrieif 
off by the sewers of the moticL- j 

polls . . . . ' . 3,800,000,000 I 

The gross amount of *wet 
house-refuse annually depo- 
sited in cesspools tUrougli^ut 
the rnetrofolis . . . 15,000,000 

The total amount of sewage 
and ccsspoolagc of tlio metro- 
polis .... 3,815,(^00,000' 

Thus wc perceive that the total qiiantity-of 
wet house-refuse amiually removed^ corresponds 
so closely with the gross quantity of n[et house- 
refn.se annually t^iat we may wiefly 
eonclmle the gross sewage of London to he 
equal to 3,800,000,000 cubic feet, and the gross 
cosspoolage to be equal to 1 5,000,000 cubic feet. 

The acciu'acy of the above conclusion may be 
tested by another process; for, unless the Board 
of Health’s conjectural mode of getting ai facts 
he adopted, it if^ absolutely necessary that sta- 
tLsticSfiiot only upoA this, but indeed any sub- 
ject, he checked by aP. the different modes there 
may he of arrivng at the same conclusion. 
False facts are worse than no facts at all. 

The number of nightmen may be summed * 
up as follows ; — 

Masters * « « * 521 

Labourers . 1 . . 200,000 

*f he number of cesspools emptied during the 
past ydar by these men may be estimated at 
50,092 ; and the quantity of soil removed, 253,400 
loads, or tons, and this at the rate of 35.9 ^bic 
ft. to the 4on givps a total of 6,099,214 cubic ft. 

It might, perlfaps, be expected, that from 
the quantity of fsecol reftise proceeding from ib© 
inhabitants of the metropolis, a greater quaiwi^ 
would be found in tiie existent cesspoms ; bfit 
there are many reasons for the eontraryi 
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I One pnine caiise of t3ie dispersion ctf cessr 
poolage is, that a oonside^ble quantity; of^the 
night-soil does not find its wsy into the oesa- 
pools at oh, but is, when th# inhabitants have 
no privies to their dwellings, thrown into 
streets, tnd courts, and waste places, ' * 

I cannot show this better tlian by a Ibw ex- 
tracts from Dr. Hector Gavin’s work, published 
in 1818, ontifted, “ Sanitary Hamblings; being* 
Sketches and Illustrations of Uetl^iul Green, 
&c" . • ' • 

“ Dighj-walk, Globe~r^nd, — Pari of this place 
is private property, and the Igndlord of the new 
bouses lias built a cesspool, into which to drain 
his houses, but he^wilPnot peri|^t the other 
houses to drain into this cesspool, unless the 
parlfflx pay to him 11. , a which it w^ill not 

l^ay.” Of course tl^e Inhabitants throw their 
garbage ano^ltli kilo the street or the by-places. 

“ Whisker' 3 ns. — Tiiis is a very extensive 
piece of grt^md, is laid odt in neat plots, 

us gardens. The choicest flowers arc frequently 
raised here, and great taste and considerable re- 
flnement are evidently i^ossessed by those who 
cultivate them. Now, among the cultivators are 
the iioor, oven the very poor, of Bethnal- green. 

. . . . Attai^iod to all these little plots of 

ground are summer houses. In the generality of 
cases they are nien^ wooden sheds, cabins, or 
liuts. It is very greatly to be regretted that the 
proprietors of these^ai’dens should pennitthe 
slight and fragile sheds in them to b^converted 
into abodes for human beings. . , . Some- 
times they are divided into rooms ; they are 
planted on the damp undrained ground. The 
privies oi’o sIk^ erected over lioles in the 
ground; tlie .sohi7>s67/ is removefd from these 
holes and is dug into the ground to jiromote its 
fertility. 

'Mrei^CoU-lane .. — A deep ditch has been 
dug either sido of the Eastem Counties 
Pvailway by the Company. These ditches were 
dug by the Company to prevent the foundations 
of Ae arches being endangered, and are in no 
way to be considered as having been dug to 
promote the health of the neighbourhood. 
The double privies attached to the new houses 
( 2ii in number) are imme^ateiy contiguous to 
this ditch, and are consmicted so th^t the 
night-soil shall drain intoiit. For this purpose 
the cesspools are small, and*tlsic bottoms ore 
above the level of the ditch.” 
j It would he easy to multiply such proofs of 
night-soil not finding its way into the cesspools, 
hut the subject need not be further pursued, im- 
portant as in many respects it may be. I need 
but say, that in the several reports of ^le 
Board of Health abe similar accounts other 
localities. The same deficiency of cesspoolage 
is found in Paris, and from the same cause. 

What may be the quantity of night-soil which 
becomes paid; of the conteiits of *he street 
Scavenger’s instead of the nightman’s cart, no 
stiQfps have been taken, or perhaps can be 
tftlsen, by the public sanitary bodies to ascer- 
tain. Many of the worst of the nuisances 


I (such as that in Digby-street) haw been 
I abolished, hut they are still too characteiietiio 
of the very poor distJHcts. The fault, however, 
appears to be with the owners or property, and 
it is seldom they are coerced into doing their* 
huty. The doubt of its “ paying ” a capitalist 
landlord to improve th^ unwholesome dwellings 
of the p8or scorns to Jbe reganded os a far more 
sacrc^ right, than the right of the people to bo 
delivered from the foul air and vile stenches 
to wl^ch tlieir poverty may condemn, them. 

There is, moreover, the giwat but imascer- 
toifted waste from cesspool evaporation, and 
it ifitist be recollected that, of thfe 2^1bs. of 
cessjxiol refuse, caiculaicVl as the daily produce 
of each individual, 21^1bs. ai-e hquid, , 

The gross cesspoolage of Paris should amount 
to upwards of 000,000 cubic mOtres, or mo^ 
than 21,000,000 cubic feet, at j^e •estimate 
of three pints daily per head. Tlie quantity 
actiiaRy collected, however, lunouiits to only 

220.000 cubic mcti’G% or rather more than 
8,000,000 ciibicCJit, which is 13,000,000 cubic 
feet less than Ifie amount produced. 

In London, the cesspoolage of 150,000 u«- 
drained houses should, at the rate of 2^1bs. 
to each iudividual and lOjinhabitants to every 
two houses, amount to yi, 1500, 000 cubic feet, 
or about 4.00,000 loads, whereas the quantity 
collected amounts to but little more than 
250,0(^0 loads, or about 9,000,000 cubic feet- 
llcnce,. the deflciency is 210,000 loads, or 

7.500.000 cubic 1 eot, wl^ich is nearly half of 
th(i entire quantity. 

In Paris, then, it would appear that only 38 
Xier cent of the refuse which is not removed 
)))*sewers is collected in the cesspools, whereas 
in London about 54^ pel cent is so collected, i 
The romattider in both casqs is part deposited 
m hy-places and removed by the scavenger’s I 
cart, part lost ra evaporatiop, wliereas a loi'ge I 
proportion of tire deficiency arises I'rom a less 
qufinlity of water than the amount stated being 
used by the very poor. 

We have now to sec the* moans by which- 
thi» 15,000,000 cubic feet qf cessxroolago is 
annually nimovod, as well as to ascertain the 
couditioii and incomes of the labourers en- 
gaged m the rem€(ral of it. 

Of the Cesspool System d? Loxdon. 

A CESSPOOL, or som« cquivalent*i^Dtrivan*ce, 
has lon^ existed in connexion with the struc- 
ture of the better class of houses iu tiro 
metropolis, and there seems every reason to 
believe — thejngh I am assured, on good au- 
thority, that there is 1*0 public or olficial 
record of the matter known to exist — that 
their use became more and more general,.* as 
in the case of the sewers, after the rebuilding 
<lif Jhe City, consequent upon the great firo 
of 1605. • 

The older cesspool! were of two kinds-— 

“ soil-tanka” and “ bo^-holes.*’ 

*■ Soil-tanka” were the filth receptodee of 
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Ihe larger houses, and sometimes works of 
solid masonry ; they wer^ almost every siae 
and depth, bul^ always perhaps much deeper 
than the modem cesspoole, which present ai» 
average depth of 6 feet to^6^ feet. 

The “ bog-hole” was, and is, a cavity dug* 
it) to the earth, having l^ss masonry tjian the 
soil-tank, and soinetimc^ no masonry at all, 
being in like miinndr tlie receptacle fqj- the 
wet refuse from the liouse. 

The diffeivnco between these old .con- 
trivances and the ijrresent mode is principally 
in the foIloT\ang respect : tlie soil-tank or l^?>g- 
hole formed a receptacle immediately under 
the privy (the floor of'wliich‘-has usually to he 
removed for purposes of cleansing), whereas 
the refuse is new more frequently earned into 
tne modem cesspool by a system of drainage. 
Sometimes ttje soil -tank was, when the nature ^ 
of the situation. of the premises permitted, in ■ 
some outer place, such as an obscure lAirt of 
the garden or court-yank; ami perhaps two or 
more bog-holes were drained*- into it, while 
often enough, by means of a §rate or a traji- 
door, any kind of refuse to be got rid of was 
thrown into it. 

I am informed thaf, the average contents of 
a bog-hole (such 1is« now exist) are a cubic 
yard of matter; some are round, some oblong, 
for there is, or was, great variation. 

Of the few remaining soil -tanks the vrfiying 
sizes prevent any average being computable. 

^^nlat the old systei^j of cosspoolage wan may 
be judged from the fact, that until somewhotre 
about I8u0 no cesspool matter could, without 
an indictable ofi’ence being committed, be 
drained into a sewer J Now, no new hou^e 
can be erected, but it is an indictable offence 
if the cesspool (or father water-elosSt) matter 
be drained anywhere else than into the sewer ! | 
The law, at the pejriod specific^, required most : 
strangely, so that “ the drains and sewers I 
might not be choked,'’ tliat cesspools should 
“ be not only poriodically emptied, but made 
by nightmen.” 

The principal means of effecting tlie chaftge 
from cosspoolage to sewerage was* the intro- 
duction of Lramah’s jvaler-closets, patented 
in 1808, but not brought flfrvO general use for 
some twenty years or more after tliat date. 
The houses of the rich, owing to the refuse 
beipg draine^ away from the premises, im- 
proved botkiu wholesomftiioss and agreeable- 
ness, and so the law was relaxed. ® 

Th«re are two kinds of cesspjiols, viz.puWtc 
and private. 

The public cesspools are tlioser situated in 
courts, alleys, and places, which, though often 
packed thickly with inhabitants, are not horse- 
thoroughfares, or thoroughfares at all ; and in 
such places one, two, or more cesspools receive 
the refuse from all*the houses. # 1 do not kfiovt 
that arff official account of public cesspools 
has been published as to their number, cha- 
racter, &c., but their nuhiber is insignificant 
when compared with those connected with 


private houses. The public ces^ols are • 
cle^sed, and, where possible, filled up by 
order of the Coimnksioners of Sewers, the 
cost being then defrayed out of the rate. 

The private cesspools are cleansed at the e^ 
pense the occupiers of the houses/ 

the Cesspooii and Sewer ^System op 
• Paris. 

As the ^ourt of Sewers have raceutly adopted 
some or the French vf^gnlations concerning i 
cesspoolage, I wilhnoiv give an account the | 
cesspool system of France. 

When aftepthe ravages (/ the 'epidemic clio- ; 
Icra of 1848-0, sanitaiy commissioners under 1 
the authority of thoriifrislature imrsued tUeir j 
inquiries, it was deemed , essential report I 
upon the cesspool system »f Pf’ds, as that | 
•capital had also been ravaged the epidemic. 
Tlic task was ehtrusted T. W. Kainmell, 

EvtYi in what the French delight to designate 
— and in some respects justly — the most refined 
city in the world, a filthy and indolent custom, 
once common, as I have shown, in England, still j 
prevails. In Paris, the kitcherfi and dry house- i 
refuse (atad fonneriy it was the fascal refuse 
also) is deposited in the chirk of the night m 
the streets, and removed, as soon as the mona- 
irig light permits, l)y the^ublic scavengers. 
But the r^d’use is not removed unexamined 
before heing thrown into the cart of theiiroper 
functionary. There is in Paris a large and 
peculiar class, tlio chifibnniers (literally, in 
Anglo Saxon rendering, the If^ggers, or rag- 
finders). Thtse men nightly traverse the [ 
streets, each jiroYided with a lantern, and , 
generally with a basket strapped to the hack ; | 

the poorer sort, however — for povertyf? like j 
rank, has its gradations — make a bag affswer j 
the purpose; they liave also a pole with an ] 
iron hook to its end ; and a small shovel. > 
The dirt-heaps or momids of dry house-reftiso j 
are carefully turned over by these men ; for ; 
their morrow's bread, as in the case of our j, 
own street-finders, depends upon something 
saleable heing •acquired. Their pnzes are 
bones ••(which sometimes they are seen to 
gnaw)'; hits of bread f wasted potatoes; broken 
pots, bottles, cind glass ; old pans and odd | 
pieces of old metal ; cigar-ends ; waste-paxier, j 
and rags. Although tliese people ai'e known 
as rag-pickers, rags are, perhaps, the very 
thing of which they pick the least, because 
the Parisians aie l«ast apt to throw them 
aw^^y. In some of the criminal trials in the 
French capital, the chiffonniers have given evi- 
dence (but not much of late) of what they 
have found in a cei-tain locality, and supplied 
a link, sometimes an important one, to the evi- I 
dence against a .crimmal. With these refuse 
lieaps is still sometimes mixed matter which 
should have found its way into the cesspools, 
although this is an offience punishable^ find 
occasionally punished. 
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}Jefore tne habits of the Parisians are too 
freely eondemned, let it bf> home in mind that 
the houses of the French capital are much 
larger than in London, and that each floor is 
often the*dwelling-place of a family. Sjicii is* 
generally the case in London in the poorer 
districts, but jin Paris it pen^ades almost all 
districts. There, some of tUfe houses contain ' 
• 70, not fugitive b^t permanent, inmui^s. The 
average number of inhabitants to eachjhouse, 
according to the last c^insus, was upwards of i 
twerift^aur (in London the* average is 7*0), 
the extremes being eleven tb each house in 
St. Giles’s and* between* live anub six in the 
immediate suburbs (see p. Hib,ante). Persona 
who^TJij ^ircumstanceck Ihbn, as are the Pa- 
risians, eft " hardly h^v(rat their command the 
proper nieanr and appliances for a sufficient 
cleanliness, ancf- the promotion of Avhat we 
consider — bflt the *><?^words are unknown to 
the French language — the comforts of a hoyne. 

“ The greater portion of the liquid refuse,” 
writes Mr, Rammell, “ including water, tvliich 
has been used :\fi culinary or cleansing pro- 
cesses, is got rid of by means of open channels 
laid across the cc^irt-yards and the foot pave- 
ments to the street gutters, along which it 
hows until it falls through the nearest gully 
into the sewers, and ultimately into the Seine. 
Tf produced in the tapper part of a house, this 
description of refuse is first poured into an 
external shoot branching out of the rainwater 
pipe, with one of which every floor is usually 
provided. Iron pipes ha^ c been lately much 
introduced in pl^ of the open channels across 
the foot pavem^ts ; these are Ithd level with 
the surface, and are cast with an open sht, 
about one inch in width, at the top, to afford 
fucilitjqi for* cleansing. Luring the busy jiarts 
of the'^ay there are*cons1ant streams of such 
fluids running tli rough most of tlie streets Of 
Paris, tlie smell arising from which is by no 
meaffs agreeable. In hot weather it is the 
practice to turn on the public stand pipes for 
an Jiour or two, to dilute the matter and ac- 
celerate its flow.” I 

“ With respect to fcccal refftse,” says Mr. 
Rammell, “ and much of the house- sloiisf par- 1 
ticularly tliose of bed-chambers, tlie cesspool 1 
is universally adopted in Paria iiw the imme- 
diate receptacle.” I 

. By for the greater proportion of the wot 
house-refuse of Paiis, therefore, is deposited 
in cesspools. 

I shMl, then, immediat^y proceed to show 
the quantity of matter thus collected yearl;j^ 
as well as the means by which it is rompvod. 

The ogip^egate quantity of tlie cesspool mat- 
ter of Paris has ^eatly increased in quantity 
witliin the present century, though this might 
have been expected, as well frem the increase 
of population as from the improved construc- 
tion of cesspools (preventing leakage), and 
the increased supply of water in the French 
metropolis. 

The, following figures show botli the aggre- 


gate quantity and the increase that has token 
place in the cesspoolage of Pa^is, from 1810 
tf the present time : — 

, • Cub. Metres. Cub. Foot. 

In 1810 the total 
quantity ^f refuse maV 
ter deposited in tjjje • 

basini^ at Montfaucon ^ 
amounted to .... 50,151 =; 1,770,330 

In ;^811 the quantity * ♦ 

was . 40, <>45 = 1,748,038 

I!J^1812 40,235 = 1,737,095 

Giving an average — * 

for the three yeai’s*of , * 40-877 = 1,700,058 

The quantity at pre- 
sent convej’^ed to M ont- 
faucon and BonJy 
anjoiints, according to 
M. Il^oiii (a verj'^ good 
authortty“), to from 000 
to 700 cubic nietm# 
daily, giving, ii# round 
numbers, an •annual 
quantity of . . . 230,000 == 8,119,000 

Tins shows an increase in 36 years of very 
neai'ly 400 ))er cent, bu4 still it constitutes 
littln, more than ouo-hal4’ tJic cesspoolage of 
Ijondon. 

The quantity of refuse matter which is daily 
drawn *170111 llio cesspools, Mr. llammell states 
— and Im Jiad every assistance from the au- 
thorities in prosecuting li^s inquiries — at “ be- 
tween 000 and 700 cubic ifiHres; (21,180 and 
24,710 cubic feet), giving, in round num- 
bers, the annual quantity of 230,000 cubic 
metres. 

“ Dividing this annual quantity at 230,000 
cubic metres (or 8,000,000 ^ubio feet) by the 
number of the population of Paris (04,721 in- 
dividuals, accorc^ing to the Jast census), we 
liave 243 litres only as the 'annual produce 
from each individual. The daily quantity of 
matter (including water necessary for clean- 
liness) passing from each person into the 
cesspool in the better class of houses is stated 
to bo 1^ lit*e (3 08 pints), or 638 litres an- 
nually. The discrepant between these two 
quantities, wide is, must be accounted 
for by the fact of a large proportion of the 
lower €)rders in Paris rarely or oi^r using any 
privy at all, and by allowing for the smajl 
quantity of water made use of in %p* inferior 
class of lft)uses. There can be no doubt that 
this latter quantity of If litre daily is weiy 
nearly correct, and not above the average 
quantity use4 in liouses where a moderate 
degree of cleanliness is observed. This pro- 
portion was ascertained to hold good in the 
case of some barracks in Paris, where the 
contents of the cesspools were accurately 
raeasfired, the total quantity divided by the 
number of men occupying the barrack^ and 
the quotient by the number of days since the 
cesspools had been last emptied; the result 
showing a daily quantity of If litre from esbch 
individual. 
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^ The aA^erag© charge* per cTihic mfetre Tor 
extraction acfO. transport of the cesspoolage is 
nine francs, giving a gross annual charge hf 
2,070,000 francs (82,8^0/. sterling), which 
sum, it would ajApear, is paid every year by 
the house-x)roprietors* of Paris foii the ex- 
traction of the niattcir fi'oai their cesspools, and 
its transport to the Voirie.*’ « 

Mr. Ihiraniell sa};s that, were a tubular 
system of house-drainage, such as hac been 
described under the proper head, adopt^l in 
Paris, in JLieu of the present mode, it vould 
cost less than une-t^enth ^f the expense now 
incurred. 

The 'principal place of deposit for the 
^;eneral reful^e of Palis has long boon at 
Montfaiicon. A French writer, BI. Jules 
Gamie^ irf a recent work, “ A Visit to Momt- 
faucon,” says : — “ For more than ijine hun- 
di’ed years Blontfaucon has been devoted to 
this puipose. There fhe ci^tizens of Paris de- 
posited their filth before l^e walls of the 
capital extended beyond what is now the 
central quarter. The distance between Pans 
and Montftuicon was then more than a mile 
and a half.” it appears that Mont- 

faucon was devoted to its present purpose^^ 
of course in a much more limited degree, as 
eaidy as the reign of King Charles tho Simple, 
This deposit of cesspool matter *^is the 
property of the commune (as in the city of 
London it would, ke said to belong to the 
“corporation”), and it is farmed out?- for 
terms of nine years, to the highest bidders. 
The amomit received by the commune^has 
greatly increased, afi tlie folloAving returns, 
which ore oflicial, will show : — ^ 

A.D. ' Francs £ 

18C8 the cesspoolage fetched 97,000, abt. 3,880 
1817 „ • ,75,000, „ 3,000 

1834 105,000, „ 7,000 

1843 „ 525,000, „ 21,000 

It is here tha4 the “ poudrelte^* * of which I 

* Mr. Ram m ell supplies tho following note tbe 
u.se of “ Poudretto.” 

“ In cunuevion with this subject,” no says, “ a few 
observations upon tho ^application of poudrotto in 
agricultural process may uutfisf. Avithout interost. 

.“With regard to the fortiliiSing properties of this 
iwoparation, M Maximo Paulct, in iiis work on titled 
‘Throne ot PAtiquo dos Engrais,’ gives a table of tho 
fwtili?.ing cnmlities of various descriptions of manure, 
the value, jS^'JSach being dot^nninod by tho quantity of 
nitrogen it contains Taking for a ^tajidard good 
f,u*m-yard dung, which contains on an average 4 per 
IQQ^ot nitrogen, and assuming, that 10,000 kilo- 
grammes (about 22,000 lbs. English) of tliis manure 
(coiitaiiuug 40 kilogrammes of uitiygcn) are neces- 
sary to manure one liectaro (2A acros noaily) of land, 
tho qiuuititios of nouftrette and of some other animal 
manures required to produce a similar effect would 
bo as follows 

“ Kilogi’. 

“Good farm-yard dung, the quantity usu* 
ally spread uj>on o^e hectare of la*ifl . . ®10/|!>00 

Equivalent quantiUes of human uiine, not 
having undergone ferincntotioa . . . 5,600 

Equivalent quantities of(^ioudrette of Mont- 

ftxucou 2,550 

Equivalent quantities of mi.'tod human cx- 
eiemoiits (this quantity I have cakulatod 
fiom dota given m Uio same work) . 1,333 


h^e spoken elsewhere, is prepared. Besides 
this branch of commerce, M^fcfancon has 
establishments for the extracting of ammonia 
from the cesspool matter, and thg right, of 
■ doina so is now farmed out for 80, wO francs 
a-ycar (3200/). 

Montfauoon is on the north ^ide of Paris, 
and tho place of refuse deposit is known as 

*> ** * 9 ' Kllogr. * 

** Equivalent quantities of liquM blood of 

tho abattoirs 1,333 

Equivalent quaut\ties of bones . . ^ 650 

Equivalent quantities of average of guano 
(two specimens are giveql . - . . 612 

EquivalenUtquautitiOBof uitne of the public 
urinals in fermentation, and incoraple tely dried 233 
“ M. Paulott estin^cdea the lo.ss of the amK'»doiacal 
products contained in tlpj fajcal matters, .Vhen they 
are withdrawn from the ceatiniols, bw-' Je time they 
have boon ultimately reduced i&to p'^iSorette, at from 
80 to 90 per cent. . ^ 

“ I have not been able to^jpriv.t with an analysis of 
the matters found in tho*?^d and movable cesspools 
of Paris, but in the ‘Cours d'Agnculture,’ of M. lo 
Comte de Gaspariu, I find on oualysis by MM. 
Payen and Boussingault of some matter taken from 
the cesspools of Lille, and in tho state in which it is 
ordinarily used in the suburbs ofithat city as manure. 
This matter was found to contain on the average 0*205 
mr cent of nitrogen, and thu^ by the lulo observed 
in drawing up the above table, I9 512 kilogrammes of 
It would be necessary to produce the same effect upon 
one hectare of land as the c)ftior manure.s there men- 
tioned. The wide difforonco between this quantity 
and that (1333 kilogramme^) stated fur the mixed 
human cxcromonts in their undiluted state, would 
load to tht conclusion that a very large proportion of 
water was present in the matter sent from Lille, 
unless wo are to attribute a portion of tho difference to 
tho aecidoutal circamstanco of tho bad quality oMlus 
matter. It appears that this is very variable, accord- 
ing to tho stylo of living of thonfrsoiis producing it. 

‘ Upon this siibjcct,' M. I’aulot feiys, ‘the case of an 
agriculturist in tho ncighbouihood of Pans is cited, 
who bought the contents of the oosspoola of one of the 
fltshiouablc restaurants of the Palais llcwal. Making 
a prohtablo speculation of it, ho piii-chas^ tits mattei 
of tho cessj>ool8 of several karracks. This^baigsiiu, 
however, resulted in a loss, for the iiroduco from thi» 
last matter camo very short of that given by the 
“Poudrotto weighs 70 kilogrammes the hectolitre 
(154 lbs per 22 gallons), and the quantity usually 
spread upon one hectare of laud (2J acres nearly) is 
1750 kilognimtnes, being at the rate of about 1542 lbs 
per acre English measure. It is cast ui>oii tho land by 
tho hand, lu tho manner that com is sown. 

“Poudretto packed lu sacks very soon destroys 
thonn, This is alwajfe tho case, whether it is whole 
or has boon newly prepared. 

“A serious accideilt occuiTod in 1818, on board a 
vessel named^hs Arthur, which sailed from Rouen 
with a cargo of poudretto for Guadalnupc. Dui*ing 
the voyage a disease broke out on board which can’iod 
off half the crew, and left the remainder in a deplorable 
state of ho.'dth when they reached their destination. 

It attacked also the men who lainied the cargo ; they 
all sufi'ered m a groats or loss dom*ee. Tho poudretto 
was jtt'(jvcd to have bfen 6hi})ped during a wet season, 
•Jid to have boon exposed beftire and during shipment, 
in a manner to allow it to absorb a oonsiderablo 
quantity of moisture, Tho accident appeal’s to ha\ e 
been due to tho subsequent forroontatiou of the mass 
ill the hold — increased to an intense degree by the 
moLsturo it had acquired, and by the heat of a tropical 
climate. « „ 

“ M. Parent du'ChBtelet, to whom the matter was 
referred, recommended that to guard against siihilar 
accidents in future, the poudrette inteiidod for 
tation, iu order to deprive it entirely of huaiimty, 
should bo mixed with an absorbent j^wdor, fluch as 
quicklime, and that it should bo packed in casks to 
protect it from moisture during the voyago,** 
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tUe Vbirie. The following account of it, Jfnd 
of the manuracture of po^idrette, is ciirious in 
many I’espectH . — 

^ Tbe^ea, which is about 40 acres ii^ ex- 
tent, is Siviclod into three irregular compart-* 
inents : — 

** 1. The sj^tem of basins. 

« 2. The ground used tAr spreading and' 
’ drying the inattei;. =• 

3. The plaice whore the matter isjiicaped 
up after having been dried. 

“ Tlfe basins, standing fof the most part in 
gradations, onp above another, by reason of 
the slope of the gr»una, are sispin number. 
ThejLwo upper ones, which are upon a level, 
first rw^’e the soil T|pt)fl its arrival at the 
Voirie ; wi^four oihers are receptacles for 
the more fJortion as it graduaUy flows 

o£f.froni the tippi^basins. ^ 

“ Tliere *s a grelfKjifference in the cha- 
racter of the soil brought ; that talien from 
the upper part of the cesspools, and amount- 
ing to a laige propoidion of the wliole, being 
entirely liquid ; ivhile the remainder is more 
or less solid, according to the depth at which 
it is taken. Tke ^ whole, however, during 
winter or rainy weallier, is indiscriminately 
deposited in the vipper basins; but in diy 
weather, the nearly solid portion is at once 
tlirovui upon the drjing-ground.” * j 

* “It is in the upper basins.” adds tffo Repoida, 

that the first separation of the liquids and solids 
takes place, the latter falling to the bottom, and the 
former (gradually flowing off through a sluice into the 
lower basins , This first separation, however, is by no 
means complete, a;*#onsidorablo deport taking place 
in the lower basins. The mass in the upper basins, 
after three or four years, then appears like a thick 
mud, half .liquid, half solid; it is of depth vaiying 
from IJito }L feet. In order entirely to got nd of the 
hquid^doop channels are then cut across tho mass, 
by which they are draified off, wlien the deposit soon | 
becomes sufficiently stiff to permit of its being dug J 
out and sprearl upon the diying-grouud, where, to 
assist the desiccation, it is turned over two or three 
times a-day by moans of a harrow drawn by a horse. i 
t “Tho time necesaary for tho requisite desiccation 
v^os a good deal, according to tho suason of the year, 
the temperature, aud tho dry or moist state of tho 
atmosphere. Ere yet it is entirely deprived of hu- i 
mldity, the matter is collecteiintd^hcai^s, varying m 
size usually from 8 to 10 ya^ high, and fjpm 60 
to 80 yards long, by 25 or ^0 yards wide. These 
heaps or mopuds generally remain a twelvemonth 
untouched, soinetimoe even for tVfo ^>r three years ; 
but ,as fast os the material is required, they aise 
workM from one of tho sides by moans of pick.axca, 
shovels, and rakes ; tho pieces separated are then ! 
easily broken and reduced to powder, foreign sub- 1 
stances being carefully excluded. Tins operation, 1 
which is tho last tiie matter undergoes, is performed 
by women. The poudrette then appears like a mould 
of a grey-black col<mr, light, greasy to the touch, finfly 
grained, aud giving out a particular faint !>#id nau- 
seous odour. 

“ The finer particles of matter carried by the liquids 
into the lower basins, and there more gradually de- 
posited in combination with a precipitate from the 
urine, yield a variety of poudret^#, proferfed, by tho 
ffirmers, for its superior fertilizing properties. In this 
.case the drying process is conducted more slowly and 
with more difficulty than in tho other, but inoro com- 
pletely. 

‘‘In general tho poudrette is dried with great diffi- 
culty; it appears to have an extreme atlimty for 
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*'■ The quantity of poudrette sold in 1818 
was : — ' ^ 

♦ At the Voirie .... 60,000 setiers * 

^ Sent into the departments 20,000 „ 

Tot^l sale 70,000 „ 

at prices of 7, 8, and p francs 4116 scticr. 

“ I’fcis is equal, at the average price of 
8 francs, to 22,400/. sterljng. 

“ 1^0 refuse liquids, as fq^t as tfiey over- 
flovi the basins, or are passed through the 
che«iical works, are conducted into 4he public 
sewers, and throi^h tl^m ’into the Seine, 
nearly opposite the Jardin des Plantes. They 
thus fall into the river at the very commence- 
ment of its course througJi Paris, and pollute iim 
waters before they have reached the various 
w9rks lower down and near the Centre of the 
city, t^iere they are raised aud dhtrihuied for 
household purposes f for the sup>ply of balhsj and 
for the public fotfgi^i ns. ^ 

“ Eats are found by thousands in the Voirie, 
and their voracity is such, that I have often 
known them, during a single night, convert 
into skeletons the carcasses of twenty horses 
wliicli had been brought ^l^ther the evening 
•before. Tlie hones are* burnt to heat the 
coppers, or to get rid of them. 

“ Sneaking of the disgusting practices at tho 
Voirie, Mr. Gisquet says, ‘ I have seen men 
stark naked, passing entire days in the midst 
of the basins, seeking fof any objects of vedue 
the5^ might contain. I have seen others fish- 
ing for the rotten fish the market inspectors 
Iniii caused to be thrown into f.he basins. Two 
cartloads of spoilt and stinking mackerel were 
thrown into the largest of tlie basins ; two 
hours afterwards all the* fish had disap- 
peoi’ed.’ 

“ The emanaitions from IJio Voirie are, as 
may well he supposed, most powerfully of- 
fensive. To a stranger unaccustomed to the 
atmosphere surrounding thpm it would be ^ 
nln^st impossible to malce the tour of the * 
basins -without being more or loss affected 
with a disposition to nausea. Large and nu- 
merous hubbies are seen constantly 

rising from a lake of urine and water, while 
evaporation of tlie most foul description is 
going on from many acres surrounding 
ground, upon which riie sohd matter is spread 
to diy.” . 

The late M. Parent du Chaielct, a high 
authority on this matter, stated (in 1833) 

water ; few BuHstances give out moiaiure more alowly, 
or absorb it more greedily frotA tho air. 

“ A good deal of beat is generated in the heaps of 
dc.si coated matter. This is aiw-ay s sensible to the touch, 
and sometimes results in spontaneous comhuatlon. 

“The intensity of this heat m not in. proportion to 
tlie Aevation of topoaperature of the atmosphere. It is 
promoted by moisture. The only means of extinguish*- 
ing the fire when it is once developed is to turn ovorthe 
mas.s fi-ora top to bottom, in order to expose it to the 
air. Water thrown upon it, unless in veiy largo quan- 
tities. would only Increase its activity.” 

* 4i heaped bushels each, Engbi^ moaaure. 
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that the emanations fro|n the Voirie were in- peffect disinfectant powder, Theoiy had al- 
eupportable jvithin a circumference of 2000 ready indicated the »sult. 
metres (about a mile end a quarter, Eng^iii^ This disinfection, however, has not been 
measure) ; while tho ^inds carried tiieip carrjied out in the Voiries, nor in the maj^u- 
sometimes, as was shown when an officM ‘facture of poudrette. * 

inquiry was made as to,thc ravages apd causes T/om the account of the general refuse 


has also 'Stated, that in addition to the ^ana- 1, 3^xed or excavated cesspools, 

tions from the cesspool matter at the Voirie the 2. Movable cesspools. 

greater part of the carcasses of about l!g,000 “ In early tinwts the excavated cesspnals or 

horses, and between 25,000 and 30,000 smaller pits were constf uctod in the rudest manner, 
animals, were allowed to rdt upon the ground anU cleaned, out more o» les^ frequently, or 
tlicre. * ^ utterly neglected, at the discretion of their 

To abate this nuisance a new Voirie was, owners. As the city ipcrcased in 
more than 20 years since, formed in the' ever, and as the i^rrpeations .^cessarilj 
lorest (J(* Brndy, 0 miles from Paris. It C(in- taking place into the soil accu’c^ated in the 


faucon. The area of/thef^ basins is little and vigorous interference on the part of the 
short of 90,000 square yard^ and th%ir col- authorities, It appears certain that prior to 
lective capacity upwards oi 201,000 cubic the year 1819 (when a strict ordonnance 
j yards. The expectations of the relief that was issued on the subject) t}|,e cesspools were 
I w. uld he experienced from the establishment very carelessly constructed. For the most 
of the new yoirie^in.the forest have not been part they w^ere far from watijr-tight, and very 
realized. 'Phe movable cesspools only have^ probably were not intended to be otherwise, 
been conveyed there, by boats on the canal, Consequently, nearly that* wliole of the fluid 
to be emptied; the empty casks being con- matter within them drained into the springs 
veyed back by the' same boats. The basins beneath the substratum, ^r became absorbed 
ai'G not yet full; for the conveyance by the by the sitiTounding soil. Nor was tins the 
Canal de I’Ourcq is« costly, and in winter its only evil: the basement walls of the houses 
traffic is sometimes suspended by its b®ing became saturated with the ollcnsive permea- 
frozen. In one year the cost of convbying tions, and the atmosphere, more paiticularly 
these movable cesspools to Bondy was fittle in the interior of tho dwell^s, tainted with 
short of 1500/, . ^ their exhalations. 

In the latest Peport on this subject (1835) “ The movable ccsspoola, for the most part, 

the Commiasione»3, of wffiom M. Parent du consist simply of tanks or bari'els, which, when 
Ch^itclct was one, recommend that all the full, are removed to some convenient snot for 
cesspool matter ^at the Voiries should be dis- the purpose of their contelSts being disclrarged. 
infected. M. Salmon, after a course of che- This form of cesspool, though not leading to 
mical experiments (the Eeport-of the Com- that contamination of the substratum which 
^ mission states), disinfected and carbonized a is naturally induced by the fixed or cxcafkted 
* mass of mud And filth, containing much cesspool, may occasion many offensive imi- 
organic matter, deposited (from a sewei^ on sances from carelessness in overfilling, or in 
the banks of the Seine. • the process of emptying.’* 

The Commissioner^ sa^ “ The discovery of ‘^The movaMo cesspools ore of two kinds; 
M. Salmon awakened tne ' attention of the the ofce,” says Mr. Kammell, “ extremely sim- 
contractors of Montfaucon, who employed one pie ‘and primitive in construction, tho other 
of our raost*akflful chemists to find for them more compli(Jlitftd. The fo^'mer retains all the 
a, means o| disinfection other than that for refuse, both liquid and solid, passed into it ; 
which M^^^'balmon had ^aken out a patent, the latter retains only the solid matte?, the 
M. Sanson and some other persofis made liquid being separated by a sort of strainer, 
similkr researches, and from, their joint in- and running off into another receptacle, 
vestigations it resulted that disinfection might The advantage of this separating np- 
be equally well produced with tuff ashes, with pi^atus is, that those cesspools provided with 
carbonized tiiiff, atid with the simple debris it require to be emptied less frequently than 
of this very abundant substance ; and that the others ; the solid matter being alone 
the same success might be obtained with saw- retained in the movable part. The liquid 
dust, with the refuse matter of the tan-yards, portion is withdrawn from the tank into which 
with garden mould, so abundant in the eft- it is received by«pumping, 
virons of Paris, and ^th many other sub- “ The other kind of movable cesspool con- 
stances, A curious experiment has even sists simply of a wooden cask set on end, and 
shown, that after mixing wdth a clayey earth having its top pierced to admit the soil-pipe, 
a portion of fuecal matter, it was only neces- It is intended to retain both solid and liquid 
sary^ to carbonize this mixture to obtain a matter. When full| it is detached, and the 
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nporture in the top having been closed*l)y a 
tight-titting lid sccured*by an iron bar j>laced 
acrosB, it is removed, and an empty one im- 
5liediat|Jy substituted for it. ^ 

“ The movable cesspool last described is 
much more generally used than the oth^l kind; 
very few ar<% furnished with the separating ap- 
paratus. But the use of either sort, 1 am told, 
is not on the increase. Th« mdpble cess- 
pools are foiftid, on the whole, to-%be more 
expensive than the fixed, besides entailing 
inariy" inconveniences, ont of which is the 
frequent entjjauce of ^’orkmen upon the jiro- 
mises for the purpose of removing them, w'hicli 
# 60 Tp,ctimes has to be done every second or 
third* , Morcovei, ff 'the cask becomes in 
the slightest degnee Overcharged, there is an 
overflow oWiaCler.” 

Indeed,^ the movable system of cesspools 
(it appears from fui^hcr accounts) soems to 
be now adopted only in those places where 
fixed cesspools could not be altered in ac- 
cordance with the ordonnance, or where it 
is desired to lUvoid the first cost of a fixed 
cesspool. 

An ordonnaifce of 1819 enacts peremptorily 
that all cesspools, fixed or excavated, then 
existing, shall be lAtered in accordance with its 
provisions upon the first subsequent emptying 
after the date of iflie enactment, “ or if that be 
foimd impracticable, they shall filled up." 
Tliis full delegation of power to a centralised 
authority was the example prompting our 
late stringent enactments as to buildings and 
sewerage. ^ 

The Frcucli ordonnance pibvides also that 
the walls, arclies, and bottoms of the cesspools, 
shall be constructed of a very hard description 
of b^onJJ know n as “pierres meulidres" (mill- 
stone) ; the mortar used is to be hydraulic 
lime and clean river sand. Eatjh arch is to be 
3y to 35 centimetres (12 to 14 inches) in 
thickness, and the walls 45 to 50 centimetres 
(18 to 20 inches) ; the interior height not to 
be less than 2 metres (2 yards 0 inches). 
A soil-pipe is always to be jdaced in the 
middle of the cesspool^ iti8 interior diameter , 
is not to he less than 9^ inches in pottery- ware 
piping, or 7 J inches in bast iron. A vent-pipe, 
not less than 9-J inches iA (Kameter, is to be 
carried up to tlie level of the chimney-tops, 
or to that of the chimneys of the adjoining 
houses. This is, if possible, to divert tho 
smell from the house to which the cesspool 
is attached. i 

“A principal object of the ordoiniancc,’^ it is 
stated in the Iteports, “was to cpsuie the 
cesspools being thenceforth made water-tight ; 
so that further pollution of tho substratum 
and siirings might bo prevented ; and the 
provisions for its attoiniyent ha^e been verji 
strictly enforced by tho police. Tho present 
cesspools are, in fact, water-tight constructions, 
retaining the whole of the liquids passed into 
thorn until the same are withdrawn by artificial 
^moans. Tlio advantage has its attendant in- 


eonvoniences, and, moreover, has been deoi'ly 
paid for ; for, indopbndently of tho cost of tho 
jjalterations and the incroased^cost of making 
the cesspools in tko outset — the liquids i,^p 
longer draining away by natural permeation 
— the constant expense of emptying them has 
enormously increased. In .the heUor class of 
houges, where wmt^r ia^ fnoro freely used, the 
operation has now to be repeated every thr<ie, 
four^ or five mouths,* whereas Ibimerly the 
cesspool was emptied every eighteen months 
of Two years. An increased water supply has 
-atlued to the evil, moderate even now as the 
extent of that siJi)ply i«." 

“ It is estimated that, in the Letter class of 
houses, the daily quantity of Djatter, including 
the water necessary fur cleanliness and^to 
pnsure the passage of the sol^s through the 
soil^ipe, passing into the cesspool from each 
indifidual, amounts to 1|^ litre (3*08 Englisli 
junts). Foreign sub^|tancea are found in great 
abundance in» Aie cesspools ; tho loi’ge soil- 
pipes permitting tbeir easy introduction ; so 
that the cesspool becomes tlie common re- 
ceptacle for a great voiiety of articles that it is 
desired secretly to get i;jd of. Article 19 of the 
Police llegulations dirqpt# that nightmen find- 
ing any articles in tho cesspools, especially 
sucli as lead to the suspicion of a crime or 
inisflemeanor, shall make a declaration of the 
fact the same day to a Commissary of Police.” 

In all such matters the police regulations of 
Erance are far more strii/geul and exacting than 
those of England. 

“The cesspools vary considerably in foul- 
ness,” continues the lleport; “and it is remark- 
able that those containing the greatest proportion of 
ater ai% the most foul anff dangerous. This is 
accounted for by the increased quantity of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen gas evolved ; and is more 
particularly tfie case where, from their large 
size, or from the small number of iieople using 
them, much time is allowed for the matter to 
stagnate and decompose in them. Soap-suds ' 
are said to add materially to tJieir ofl’ensive 
and dangerous condition. The foulness of the 
cesspools, therefore, would appear to he in direct 
proportion to thsi oIeaVly habits of the imnalcs 
of the houses to which tlu‘ij respectively belong. 
Where urine predominates ^inmoniacal va- 
pours are given off in considerable quantities, 
and although thes® affect the ejli^of thosb ex- 
poseefito them — and the nightmen suffer much 
from inflammation of these organs — danger 
to life results. The inflammaliun, however, is 
often sufl^iently acute to produce temporary 
blindness, and from thisi cause the men are at 
times tlirown out of work for days together." * 

* I did not hoar any of the London nightmen or 
Bcwcimeu complain of inflammation m the oyes, and 
ift> such eflect was visible ; nor that they snifered from 
temporary blitduoss, or werS, mdecd, thrown out of 
work trom any such ^uso ; they raorol;^ remarked 
that thoy were first oazzled, or dazed," with the 
soil. J3ut the laboiu’ (X the Parisian is far more conti- 
nuous aud regular than the London nightman, owing 
in a great dogroo to tho system of fnowiie cmpooli 
in l*uns. 
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The emptying o/ the ce^pools is the next 
point to be considered. 

No cesspool is allowed to he emptied in Paris, j 
Slid no nightman's cart, containing soil, is al- 
lowed to be in , the streets from 8 a.m. to 10 
p.M. from October 1st. to March 3^t, nor 
from 6 A.M. to 11 r.M. fron; April 1st to Sep- 
tember 30th. In tlie Mnter season the h/^urs 
of labour permitted by law are ten, and in the 
summer season seven, Out of the twenty-^pur ; 
while in London the hours of night-work aro 
limited to live, without any distinction of sea- 
son. These* hours^ however, only relate to tlie 
cleansing of the fixed !;essp(^ls of Paris. 

Fixed o» excavated cesspools ore emptied 
in^ carts, which are driven to the receptacles. 
As far as regards the removal of night-soil 
along thectre<\ts, there are far more frequent 
complaints of stench and annoyance in i^aris 
than in London. None of these cesspooU can 
be emptied mthout auth<^rity from tlie police, 
and the police exorcise a vigiTalt supervision 
over the whole aiTangements ; neither can any 
cesspool, after being emptied, be closed without 
a written authority, after inspection, by the 
Director oi' Health;, nor can a cc.sspool, if 
found defective wlfeik emptied, be repaii*ed 
without such authority. 

With regard to the movable cesspool,” it 
is reported, “ the process of emptying is Very 
simple, though undoubtedly demanding a con- 
siderable expenditure qf labour. The tank or 
barrel, when filled, disconnected from Iho 
soil-pipe, an empty one being immediately sub- 
stituted in its place, and the bung-hole being: 
securely closed, it is conveyed away on a vehicle^ 
somewhat resembling a brewer’s drav {which 
holds about eight or, ten of them), to ihe spot 
appointed as the depository of its discharged 
contents. The reipoval of movable cessjiools 
is allowed to take place during the day.” 

In opening a cesspool in Paris, precautions 
are always taken to prevent accidents which 
might result from the escape or ignition of the 
gases. « 

The general, not to say universalf mode of 
emptying the fixed or excavated cesspools is to 
pump the contents into closiSdv^arts for trans- 
port. 

“ This operg^ion is,” says Mr. Tlammell, 

“ performed with two descriptions of pumps, one 
worliing on^pifat may be celled the hydraulic 
principle, the other on the pneuvmtic. In the 
former y»the valves are placed in tjie pipe com- 
municating between the cesspool and the cart, 
and the matter itself is pumped. Iwi the latter, 
the valyes are placed Veyond the cart, and the 
air being pumped out of the cart, the matter 
flows into it to fill up the vacuum so occa- 
sioned. The real principle is of course the 
same in both cases, the matter b^ing forced fip 
by atmospheric pressuroj, One advantage of 
the pneumatic system is, that there are no 
valves to impede the free* passage of matter 
through the suction-pipe; another, that it per- 
mits the use of a pipe of larger diameter. 


‘ IChe cart employed for the pneuraatio sys. 
tern consists of an tron cylinder, mounted 
[ sometimes upon four, but generally upoh two 
wheelj?, the latter arrangepient being ^und 
be the ^ore convenient. Previous to use at 
the cesspool, the carts are drawn to a branch 
establishment, situate just within Jhe Barri^re 
(fu Combat, where* they are exhausted of air 
with an ijii;-pump, worked by s^eam power. A 
12-horse ,ongine erected there isVjapable of ex- 
hausling five carts at the same time ; the vacuum 
produced being eqttal to 28f inches (72 (^isnti- 
m^ties) of mercul-y. A cart (in^ good repair, 
and upon twocvheels) will | reserve a practical 
vacuum for 48 hours after exhaustion.” ^ 
The total w'eight of one of these cart^'-lflhen 
full is about 3 tons and t OTt. Thh^ some- 
what more than the w'eight of»thq^ntents of 
a London waggon emi)loyed in -night-soil car- 
riage. Three horses are^attached to* each cart. 

When an opening into the cesspool has been 
effected, a suction-pipe on the pneumatic imn- 
ciple is laid from the cesspool to the cart. 
This pipe is 3-JJ inches in diaiueter, and is in 
separate jueces of about 10 feet each, -with 
oUiers shorter (down even 1 foot), to 
make up any exact length required. Two 
ftmds are commonly used; OLO made of leatlier, 
having iron wire wound spirally inside to pre- 
vent collapse, the other of effpper. The leather 
pipe is usedu where a certain degree of pliabi- 
lity is required; tlio copper lor the straight 
parts of the line, and for determined curves ; 
pieces struck from various radii being made 
for the purpose. ^ ^ 

Gutta-percha* has been tried as a substitute 
for leather in the piping, but uas pronounced 
liable to spht, and its use was abandoned. So 
with India-rubber in London. • •* 

The communication bet^^feen the suction- 
pipe and the vehicle used by the nightinen is 
opened by withdrawing a plug by means of a 
forked*^od into the “ recess” (hollow) of tfio 
machine, an operation tasking the musc^-^^ 
lar powers of two men. This done, the cess- 
pool contents rush into the cart, being forced 
up by the weight Vif t^e atmosphere^o occupy 
tlie exifting vacuum; tliis occupies about 
three minutes. The cait, however, is then but 
three-fourths filled with matter, the remaming 
fourth being occupied by the rarefied air pre- 
viously in the cart, and by the air contained in 
the suction-pipe. This air is next withdrawn 
by the action of a small air-pump, worked usu- 
ally by two, but sometimes by one man. The 
air-^ump is placed on the ground at a little dis- 
tance fropa the oesspool cart, and communi- 
cates with it by a flexible India-rubber tube, an 
inch in diameter. The air, as fast as it is 
pumped out, is forced through another India- 
rubber tube^of similar dimensions, which com- 
municates with a furnace, also placed on the 
ground at a little distance from the air-pump, 
the pump occupying the middle space between 
the cart and the furnace, the furnace and the 
pump being portable. To ascertain when the 
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•vehicle is full, a short ^lass tube is iaserted in 
the end of the air-pipe (the end bein^ of 
brass), and through thia, with the help of a 
small lantern, the matter is seen to rise. 

« The number of carts required fbr each 
oferatioif,” states Mr.lRammell, “ of cours^ va- 
ries according to the size of the cesspool "to be 
emptied; but as these contain on the average 
about five caif-loads, that is ^he number usu-' 
» ally sent.* % ♦ ^ 

“ In addition to the cai’ts for the^ 4 ipnsport 
of the night-soil, a light-covered spring van 
drawii»by one horse is used cany the tools, 
(fee., required in the process. • 

These tooft coi^ist'of — • 

“1. An air-pump when the work is to be 
done on the pneumatic 8J^stem, aud of an hy- 
draulic pump when.it Is to bo done on the 
hydraulic system.* 

“ a. About 50 metres of suction-jDipo of va- 
rious forms land lengtlis^’ * 

“ 3, A fuimace for the purpose of burning 
the gftses. 

4. Wooden hods for the removal of the. 
solid night-soil. 

5. Pails, a ladder, pincers, levers, ham- 
mers, and other sj^ticles.” 

1 have liitherto sj^okeu of the Pneumatic 
System of emptying the Parisian cessx)Ools. 
The results of the Hydraulic System are so 
similar, as regards ttene, S»g., that only a brief 
notice is required. The hydi’aulie* pump is 
worked by four men ; it is placed on the ground 
in the jdace most convenient for the operation, 
and the cart is filled in the space of from three 
to five minutes. 

A furnace is used. * 

“ The furnace,” says the Report, “ consists 
of a sheet-iron cylinder, about nine inches in 
diameter, j^erced with small holes, and covered 
^^th a^onical cap t<9 prevent the fiame spread- 
ing. The»vent-pipG first communicates under- 
neath ■with a small reservoir, intendc^ to 
c’onttin the matter in case the openittion 
bliQuld be carried too far. A piece is inserted 
m the bottom of this reservoir, by unscrewing 
which it may be emptied. The fuinacc is 
sometimes fixed upon a nlaiik, which rests 
upon two projecting pieces oehind the ct*-t.” 

An indicator is also used to show the advance- 
ment of the filling of the cart ;«a glass tube 
and a cork float are the chief portions of tlie 
apparatus of the indicator. 

“ Towards the end of tho operation, when 
the quantity of matter remaining in the cess- 
pool, although sufiiciently ^uid, is too shallow 

# 

* Ifc must bo rooolloctod, to account for tho^^greator 
(juantity of matter between tho cesspools of Pans aud 
London, that the French fixed cesspool, from the 
pi'eater average of inmates to each house, must neces- 
sarily contain about three times and a half as much as 
that of a London cesspool. If pte dwdllova in a 
I’arisiau house, instead of averaging twenty-four, 
averaged between seven audk eight, aaiu London, the 
cesspool contents in Paris would, at tho above rate, 
between four and five tons (as it is in London) for 
wxb average of each house. 


for pumping, it is scooped into a large pail; 
amd, the end of the suction-pipe being intro- 
duced, dra^vn up iifto the cajt. When the 
matter is in too solid a state to pass through 
tne pipe, it is carried to the cart in hods, un» 
less it is in considerable quantity. In that 
case it is removed irv vessels called iinettes^ 
in the Siape of a ^tru^ated cone, holding 
each about 3^ cubio^feetl These vessels are 
closed with a lid, and are lifted into an open 
waggq^i fur transport.” • 

Of these two systems the pneumatic is the 
mol^ costly, and is likely to be supplanted by 
the nydruulic. Each system^ according to Mr. 
Rammell, is still ^ nuiifance, as, in sidte of 
every precaution, the gases escape the moment 
the cesspool emptying is commenced, a^d 
vitiate the atmosphere. They force their way 
vejy often through the joints of y^e pipes, and 
are ii^ulficiently consumed in the furnaces, 
Mr. jRammell mentions his having twice, 
after witnessing two of these operations, suf- 
fered from attiicilfe of illness. On the first 
i:)Ccasion, tlie Aen omitted to burn the foul 
air, and tho atmosphere being heavy witli 
moisture, the odour was so intense that it was 
smelt from the Rue du P®et Mahon to the Rue 
Menars, more than 400 yarefe distant. 

The emptying of the cesspools is let by con- 
tract, the commune acting in the light of a 
proprietor. To obtain a contract, a man must 
have liciiinse or pemission from the prefect of 
police, and such license only gi-anted after 
proof that the applicant provided with the 
necessary apparatus, carts, (fee., and also with 
a suitable dep6t for the reception of the 
piAips, carts, &o., whe;i not in use. Tho 
stock-in-trade of a contractor is inspected at 
least twico*a-year, and if fi^und inadequate or 
out of repair tho license is commonly with- 
drawn. The “ fjangs ” of nightraen employed 
by the contractors are fixed by the law at four 
men each (the number employed in London), 
but without any legal provision on the subject. 
T’he terms of these contracts are not stated, • 
but ^ey appear to have ceased to be under- 
takings by individual capitalists, being all in 
the hands of companies^ iiiiown as compagnies 
dc vidanges (filth iCoApanies). There are now 
eight companies in Paris carrying on these 
operations. More than half (tf the whole 
work, however, is accomplished one coip- 
pany, the “ Compagme Richer," capital 

invested*in their working stock is said to ex- 
ceed 4,800,000 francs (200,000r.). Thej^now 
require the labour of 350 horses, and the use 
of 120 vehicles of different descriptions. 

The construction of a cesspool in Paris costs 
about 18/. as an average. The houses con- 
taining from 30 to 70 inmates may have two, 
and occasionally more, cesspools. Taking the 
aeertge at one ^d a half, tfa^ capital sunk in a 
cesspool is 27/. Mr. l^mmell says • 

“ Adopting these ca^ulations of the number 
of cesspools to each house, and their cost, and 
allowing only the small quantity of htre (6*08 
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pints) oi matter to each mdividual, the annual 
expense of the cesspool system in Paris, per 
house containing 24 persons, will be,— 

** For inter^^st, at 5 per cent upon capits^ 
sunk in works of construetion, 1/. 7s. 

“ For extraction and removal of matter,' 
5Z. 11 «. 

“ Total, Q/. 18 a 

“ The annual expense })er inhabitant will be 
5s. 9d. 

The latter, tlien^ may be taken as the 
average yearly sum per head actually paid by 
that portion of the inhabitants of Palis Si ho 
use the ceilspools,’* * 

The following, ammig others before shown, 
are tlie conclusions arrived at by Mr. lliun- 
mell , 

^1. “ That with the most perfect regulations, 
and therfippjjcation of machines constructed 
upon scientihc piinciples, the operation of 
emptying cesspools is still a nuisance, mst only 
to the inmates of the hopse to which it belongs, 
but to those of the neighboili’i-ig houses, and 
to persons passing in the street; 

2. “ That the cesspool system of I’aris i)re- 
sents an obstacle to the proper extension of 
tlie water supply, au^jl consequently represses 
the growth of habh-SfOf personal and domestic 
cleanliness, with their immense moral results;* 
and that in this respect it may be said to be 
inconsistent with a high degree of civilisation 
of the masses of any community. . 

•3. “ That, compare^ with a tubular system of 
refuse dimnage, it is an exceedingly expen^ve 
mode of disposing of the feccal refuse of a town.” 

Of the Emptying of, the London Cesspools 
BY Pump and Hose, ^ 

r 

Having now ascertained the quantity of wet 
housc-rehise amvially deposijed in the cess- 
pools of the metropolis, tho next step is to 
show the means by which tliose 15,000,000 
cubic feet of cesspoolago arc removed, and 
whence they are conveyed, as well as the con- 
dition of tlio labourers engaged in thebusiiiess. 

There arc two metliodt> of removing the soil 
from the tanks : — 

1. By pump and tosC, xx the hydrauhe 
method ; 

2. By shovel and tube, or manual labour. 

^The first of these is the new French mode, 

and the o/^r the old English method of per- 
forming the work* The distinctive fefeturo be- 
tween'the two iSi, that in the on^ case the refuse 
is discharged by means of pipes into tlic sewers, 
and in the other that it is conveyed by means 
of carts to some distant night-yard. 

According to the French method, therefore, 
tlie cesspooiage ultimately becomes sewage, the 
refuse being deposited in a cesspool fora greater 
or ft less space of \ime, and fi^ly dischs^g^ 
into the sewers ; so tb^t it is a kind of inter- 
mediate process beiwse|i the Oesspool system 
and the sewer systeia of defecating a town, 
being, as it were, a oompoiutd of the two. 


The gimtadvaatagte of the sewer system^ as « 
oorftmdisti»gulsh6d the oesspool systiMU 
of defecatioa, is, thatftt admits of the wet rtfisse 
being removed from the neighbourhood of the 
house as soon as it ia produced j while the ad- 
ranthge of the ces^ool system, al oonti^a- 
distinliushed from the sewer system, is, that it 
^vovents the coutammation of the river whence 
•the town draws its principal suf ply of water. 
The cesspool system of defecation remedies 
tlie maH^'evil of tho sewer system, and the 
sewer system the majn evil of the cesspool 
system. The Fr^ch mode of emptyings cess- 
pools, however, appears to have the peculiar 
property of ipmhinin^ thi\ ill &fiects of both 
systems without tJio advantages of either. Tho 
refuse of the house »ot only remains rotting 
and seething for montl^i upder the noses of the 
household, but it is ultimately — that is, after 
i more than a yeai‘’s decomposition — washed into 
‘ the stream froAi vhich’the inhabitaftits are sup- 
plied with water, and so returned to them di- 
luted in the form of aqua pura, fur watting, 
cooking, or drmking. The sole benefit accru- 
ing from the French mode of nightmanship is, 
tliat it performs a noisome operation in a com- 
paratively cleanly manner; bift surely this is a 
small compensation forthc evils attendant upon 
j it. The noses of those who^ircfer stagnant cess- 
pools to rapid sowers cannot be so particulaiiy 
sensitive, tliat for the soke avoiding the smell 
of tho nightman’s cart they would rather that 
its contents should bo discharged into the 
water that they use for household pui'poses. 

The hydraulic or punip-and hose method of 
emptying the cesspools is no\wpractised by the 
Court of Scv’brs, who introduced the pi'ocess 
into London in the winter of 1S47. The ap- 
pai’atuH used in tliis country consists of fui 
liydraulic pump, which is generally <jllaci#d six 
or eight feet distant from, ^jut sotuetimd^ close 
to, the cesspool — indeed, on its etkge. It is 
worked by two men, “just up and down ’’ as 
one fl' the laboiirers described it to me, “ like a 
tne-engine.” A suction-pipe, with eui iron 
nozzle, is placed in the cesspool, into whicTTis' 
first introduced a doodorising fluid, in tlie pro- 
portion, as well* as can be estimated, of a pint 
to a iquure yard oi matter, and diluted With 
water from the fire-plugs. 

Tho pipes ^arc of leather, the suction-pipes 
being wrapped with spring-ii'on wire at the 
joints. India-rubber pipes 'were used, and 
“ answered veiy tidy,” one of the gangers told 
me, but they were too expensive, the material 
being soon worn ouj^: they were only tried fivo 
o%six mouths. The pipes now employed differ 
in no i^jspect of size or appeai’anco from the 
leathern fire-engine pipes ; and as the work is 
always done in the daytime, and no smell arises 
from it, the neighbourhood is often al^u’med,aud 
people begin/o ask where the fire is. One out- 
sideman said, “ Why, that’s always asked. Tve 
been asked — ay, I daife say a hundred times 
in a day — * Where’s the fire ? where's tho 
fire ? ’ ” A cesspool, by this process, ha».b|en 
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• into a mwer ai 800 7i»d9 distant. 

Tliepi|» is plaoed within th^ neanast g^yllbH 
down whkdi the maMeit ia washed mto the 
sewer. When the eeaspool as emptied, it is 
well Juiced with water ; the water is pumped 
iijlo the^wer, and tlfen the work is compete*. 

The pumping is oeoasienally very hard Vork, 
making the shoulders and backache grievously; 
indeed, some^esspools haveheen found so lon^ 
neglected, and ew choked with^raga and rub- 
bish, that marmm labour had to be r^s^rted to, 
and the matter dug and tubbed out, after the 
old n»de of the nightmen. « A square yard of 
ccsspoolage is cleared out, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, irfan li^tur ;*while an#verage dura- 
tion of time for the cleansing of a regularly- 
sized cesspool is from throe to four hours. 

A pneumatic puix^p, trith an iron cart, drawn 
by two horses (aimilor to the French inven- 
tion), was tried as an experiment, but •discon- 
tinued in a*fortnight. ^ * 

For the hj’draulic method of emptying cess- 
jioola, a gang of four men, under the direction 
of a ganger, who makes a fifth, is required. 

The division o/ labour is as follows : — 

1. The pumpmen, who, as their name im- 
plies, work the ^gine or pumps. 

a. The holeman, who goes into the cesspool 
and stii's up the mutter, so as to make it as fluid 
as possible. 

3, The outsidemiiin, whose business it is to 
attend to the pipe, which reaches froi# the cess- 
pool, along the surface of the street, or other 
place, to the gullyhole. 

4. The ganger, who is the superintondcnl 
of the whole, an^Jis only sometimes present at 
the operation ; he is not unfrequintly engaged, 
wliile one cesspool is being emptied, in making 
an examination or any necessary airangeraent 
for opening of another. Ho also gives 
notice (acting undefthe instruction of the clerk 
of the wofles) to tlie water company of the dis- 
trict that the pumps will be at work in this or 
that place, a notice generally given a any in 

and the water is supplied gratuitously, 
from a street fire-plug, and used at discretion, 
some cesspool contents requinng throe times 
more water than others liquefy them suf- 
ficient for pumping. ♦ 

The cesspool-pumping ^angs are six in num- 
ber, each consisting of five although the 
“ outsideman '* is sometimes a strong youth of 
seventeen or eighteen. The whole work is 
done by a contractor, who makes an agree- 
ment with the Court of Sewers, and finds the 
necessary apparatus, apjlorating his own la- 
bouters. All the present labourers, howe^Wr, 
Imve been selected as trusty men from«among 
the fiushermen, the contractor concurring in 
the recommendation of the clerk of the works, 
or the inspector. The cesspool-sewermen work 
in six districts. Two divisions (eastlrndwest) 

0$ Westminster; Finsbury and Holborn; 
Surrey and Kent ; Tower Hamlets (now in- 
Poplar) ; and the CHy. The districts 
vaiy M size, but there is usually a gang devoted 
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to each: In case of emergency, however, a 
gang from anCther^ district (as among the 
l^ushermen) is sent to expedite any pressing 
Ufoik. All the" men“ aro ’paid "by the job, the 
payment being 2s, each per jol<to the pump- 
men and holeman, and 85. to the ganger; 
but in a(}dition to the 42s. per job, the holeman 
has fid. a-day extra ;^and th^ outsideman has 
fid. a^ay deducted from fho 4s, he would earn 
in two jobs, which is a frequent day’s work. 
The njen told me that thdy had fourer four and 
adialf days' work (or eight or* nine jobs) every 
wel^c; but such was the case moj’e particu- 
larly when the householders wore less cog- 
nizant of the wdl’k, aifd did not think of 
resorting to it ; mow, I am assured, ♦ho men’s 
average employment ma}' be pift at five da^ 
a week, or ten jobs. 

,Tlie perquisites of these worki^n iftm none, 
cxcepj; the householder sends them some re- 
freshrficnt on his own accord, 'riiere may he 
a perquisite, but very yarcly, occurririg to the 
holeman, shonlll ne find anything in the soil ; 
but the findmgns far less common tlian among 
the nightmen, with whom the process goes 
through difi’erent stages. I did not hoar among 
cosspool-sewcrmen of anything being found 
I by them or by their comrzd^s ; of course, when 
"the soil is once absorbed into the pipe, it is 
unseen on its course of deposit down the 
gullj'hole. , 

The men have no trade societies, and no 
arrangements of any eqiiivAlent natime ; no 
benefit clubs or sick clut)s, for which their* 
number, indeed, is too small; or, as my in- 
formant sometimes wound nx) in a cliniax, 
“ No, nothing that way, sir.” They are sober 
and indusy-ioiis men, cbwHy married, and with 
families. Into further statistics, however, of 
diet, rent, ct-'C., I need not enter, concerning so 
small a body; ihey are the^same as among 
other well-conducted labourers. 

The men find their own dresses, which aro 
of the same cost, form, and material as Iha'V’o 
described to pertain to the "flushennen ; also 
theft own “picks” and sliov(^ls, costing re- 
^pCctivelj' J?s. fid. and 2s. 3d. each. 

One cesspool- sew^mvxn told mo, that when 
he was first a meftiher of one of those gangs he 
was “awful abused” by the “regular night- 
men,” if he came across any of Riem “ as was 
beery, poor fellows ; ” but that ha^^ all passfd 
over no^'. * 

The total sum paid to the six gangs of la- 
bourers in tho'vourse of tho year would, the 
rate often cesspools emptied per week, amount 
to tho followfng : — 

• Yeai'ly Total. 


12 pumpmen, 10 jobs a-week each, 

20s. per week, or 52/. per year, each . £624 

G^olemen, ditto, ditto, with 2s. Od. 

#week extra • . . * . . 851 

0 outsidemen, 20s. a^week, less by 
6d, ft-day, or 2s. 0d. a^week, 45^, lOs. 

a-year 

Carried forward . , 
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Toarly Tottil. 

Jirouglit forward . , . 

6 gangers, 30^. a-week €Kich, or ’"8/. 
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Any householder, &p., who applies to the 
Court of Sewers/ or to any oflicer of the court 
whom he may know,^as uis cesspool cli^msed 
by the hydraulic method, in the same way as 
lie might employ any tradesman to <^o any 
description of Avork proper to liis calling. The 
charge (by the Court of Sewers) is 5s. Gs. 
per square yard, according to pipeage,*&c. 
required ; a cesspool* emptfed by This system 
costs from 20s. to 30s. The charges of the 
nightmen, who have to emiiloy horses, 6wc., are 
necessarily higher, 

Estimatii/g that throughout London * 

CO cesspools are emptied by the hy- 
draulic method every week, or 3120 I 

every year, and the ch&rge £oj’ each to 
he on an average 25s., Ave hava for the 
gross receipts . . 3120 x 2.')s. «■ ^3900 

And deducting from this the sum 
paid for labour . . . ♦ . 1730 

* # 

It shows a profit (^ . . • . 4^2101* 

This is upwards of 123 per cent; but out 
of this, interest^ on capital and weto’ aifd'tear 
of machinery have to be paid. 

During the year ,1851, I am credibly in- 
^formed that as mdny as 3000 seAvers m'ro 
emptied hy the hydraulic process ; and calcu- 
lating each to have contained the average 
quantity of refuse, yiz. five tons or loads,* or 
about 180 cubic feet, we have an aggregate of 
540,000 cubic feet of cosspoolage mtimately 
carried off by the sewers. This, however, is 
only a twenty- seventh of the pntirc quantity. 

The sum paid In wages to the men engaged 
in emptying these 3000 cesspools by the hy- 
draulic process would, at the rate of 25 . per 
man to tlie four members of the gang, and 
35. to the ganger, or II 5 . in all for each (Jfess- 
pool, amount f^,) 1650/., which is ]«'0/. and 250 
cesspools less than tliq amolint above given. 

Statement or a CEssrooi^-SEWEEMAN. 

I GIVE the foUoAving brief and characteristic 
stlitemenV^bich is pec«liar in shoAviiig the 
habitual restlessness of the mere labotfrer. My 
informant was a stout, hale-lon^ng man, who 
had rarely knoAvn iUness. Afl these sort of 
labourers (nightmen included) scout the notion 
of the cholera attaining them ! 

“ Work, sir ? Well, 1 think I do know what 
work is, and has known it since I was a child ; 
and then 1 was set^o help at the weaving. My 
friends were weavers at Norwi<;^, and 21} 
ago, uRtil steam pulled Avorking men doAvn from 
being Avell paid and well off, it was a capital 
trade. Why, my father 'could sometimes earn 
3/. at his work as a working weaver; there was 


money for ever then ; now I2fi- a-week ia, I be- < 
lieiKe, the tip-top earnings of his trade. But 
I didn't like the co7i0nement or the cloee air in 
the. factories^ and so, when I grew big enough, 
I went to ground-work in Ihe city (so he fre- 
quently called Norwich)^; I call ground- wolk 
such ‘Sis digging drains and the like. Then 
I listed into the Marines. Oh, I hardly know 
*what made me ; men does fooli^ things and 
don’t know wh^ ; it’s human natur, I’m sure 
it wasrf,t‘the bounty of 3/. fiiat tempted mo, 
for I was doing middling, and sometimes had 
night-work as w#ll as ground-Avork to do, 

I was then sent to Sheemess and put on 
board the Lfiunderer Vnanrof-wkr, caiTying 84 
guns, as a marine. She sailed through the 
Straits (of Gibraltar), and was thi’eo years 
and three months bloo&aciing the 'Dai'danelleK, 
and cruising among the islands, I never saAv 
anything lilve such fortifications as at the Dar- 
danelles ; why, there was moriabs there as 
Avoiild throw a ton weight. No, I never heard 
of their having been fired. Yes, we some- 
times got leave for a party to go ashore on 
one of the islands. They called them Greek 
islands, but I fancy as how it was Turks near 
the Dardanelles. 0 -yes, tfio men on the 
islands was civil enough to us ; they never 
s})oke to us, and we neAtor si)oke to them. 
The sailors sometimes, and indeed the lot of 
us, would have hits of larks with them, laugh- 
iiig at ’em- and taking sights at ’em and such 
like. Why, I’ve seen a fine-dressed Turk, 
one of their grand gentlemen there, when 
a couple of sailors lias each been taking a 
sight at him, and dancing JJj.e shuffle along 
with it, make*'each on 'em a low bow, as solemn 
as could be. I’erhaps he thought it Avas away 
of being civil in our country 1 I’ve seen some 
of the head ones stuck over witl#- sovmany 
knives, and cutlasses, and belts, and fbstols, 
and things, that he looked like a cutler’s shop- 
Aviiidow, We were ordered h®me at last, and 
after being some months in barracks, wliich 
I didn’t relish at all, were paid off at Plymouth ■■ 
Oh, a barrack life’s anything bitt pleasant, bi!K“" 
I’ve done with it. After that I was eight years 
and a quarter *d gentleman’s servant, coach- 
man, fi>r anything (m Norwich), and then got 
tired of that and came to London, and got to 
ground and n?)AV sewer-work, and have been on 
the sewers above five years. Yes, I prefer the 
sewers to the Greek islands. I was one of the 
first set as worked a pump. There was a great 
many spectators ; I dare say as there was 40 
skientific gentlement I’ve been on the sewers, 
fliisliing and pumping, ever since. The houses 
wo clean out^ all says it’s far the best plan, 
ours is. * Never no more nightmen,’ they say. 
You see, sir, our plan’s far less trouble to the 
people in the house, and there’s no smell- 
least I never foupd no smell, and it’s cheap, 
too. In time the nightmen ’U disappear ; m 
course they must, there’s so many new dodges 
comes up, always some one of the Avorkuig 
classes is a being ruined. If it ain’t steam* 
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• it’s something els© as knocks the bread out of which are perpetrated hi London against 
their mouths quite as quicks" • society. 

4 “ It is a curious fact, that the parties who 

Or THE PBfisRNT Disposal of the Night-Soil. charge of those two prcnflftes were each 

(lend to the foulness, of their own most pesti- 
lfwoul(? appear, according to the previous cal. lential nuisances. The nightman’s seiwant 
cnlations, that of the 15,000,000 cubic ^et of accused the premises, of the manure manu- 
hou^e-refuse annually deposited in the cess- facturer*as the source of perpetual foul smells, 
pools of the'^netropolis, abfeut 600,000 cubic* but thought his yarfl frtie from any particular 
*• feet are pumpe(^ by the French process into cause* of comi)laint ; while the servant of the 
the sewers ; consequently there stilf J^emains patent manure manufautm*er diJjgQntly and 
about 14,600,000 cubio,feet, or about 404,000 cftrnestJy asserted the porfeot freedom of his 
loads|ito be disposed of by other means. I shall master’s yard from foul exhalations; but * 
, now proceed to explain how the cesspoolage contidered that the raking ,up of the drying 
{ proper, that i# to ^y, that whi<^ is removed night-soil on the •other* side of the wall was 
I by cartage rather than by being disci larged ‘ quite awful, and enough to kill anybody.’ 
j into the sewers, is ultimately got rid of. “ Immediately adjoining thq 

I Until abefut twcqty gnonths ago, when the nnre inanufactoi'y is the establishment of^a 
i new sanitary regulations concerning the dis- bqttle merchant. Ho complained tP hic in 
posal of night-soil come into operation, the the s^trongest terms of the Spenses and 
cesspool matter was “shof’iif a night-yard, anno}’muc(s he had been put to through the 
generally also a dust-yard. Tliese were the emanations which floated in tho atmosphere 
yards of the parish contractors, and were having caused homes to spoil the uine 
situate in Maiden-lane, Paddington, &c., <tc. winch was iddl^ed in such as had not been 
Any sweeper-nightman, or any nightman, was wry recently washed. He was compelled fre- 
permitted by the proprietor of one of these quently to change his straw, and frequently to 
places to deposit his night-soil there. For wash his bottles, and ej^nsidered that unless 
this the depositor received no payment, the the nuisance could be ^ujfprossed, he would 
juivilege of having V a shoot" being accounted *be compelled to leave his present premises.’’ 
sufficient. This and similar places were suppressed 

There were, till iwithin these six or eight soon lifter the passing of the sanitary meor 
years, I was informed, 60 jilaces >^ere cess- siwcs ot September, 1848. 
pool manure could be shot. These irnduded The cesspool refuse, which was disposed of 
j the nightmen’s yards and the wharves of manure for, manure, was at thaT.»tmie first shot into 
dealers (some of the small coasting vessels reccsbcs in the night-yard, where it was mixed 
‘taking it as halj^st) ; but as regards the cess- with exhausted hops procured from the brew- 
I)Ool filth, there are now none ^ these places hdhscs, wliich were said to absorb the liquid 
of deposit, though some little, I was told, miglit portions, when stirred uj^ with the matter, and 
he done by stealth. to add nofonly to the consistency of the mass, 

' Of «ne '#f these night-yard factories Dr.Gavin but to its readier portability for land manure 

! gave, m 1848, the Mlowmg account : — or for stowage in a barge, .It was also mixed 

On tke western side of Spitalficlds work- with littered stSraw from the mews, and with 
hot^e, and entering from a street called Queen- stable man lire generally. An old man who 
street, is a nightman’s yard. A heap of dung had worked many years — he did not know how 
refuse of every description, about the size many — in one of these yaiKls, told me that, 
or a tolerably large house, lies piled to the left whan tliis night-soil was “ fresh shot and first 
of tho yard ; to the right is an artificial pond, mixed ” (wth the hops, A:c.),Vhe stench was 
into wliich the contents ofcess^ols are thrown, often dreadful. “How we stood it," he said, 
The contents are allowea to desiccate #n the “I don’t know; J)uk^e*did stand it.” 
open air; and they are frequently stirred for In one of tlie night-and-dust-yards, I ascer- 
tliat purpose. The odour which was given ojET tained that as many as 50 lotida^half of tliem 
■when the contents were raked up,*to give me waggon-loads, have been shot from the pro- 
an assurance that there was nothing so very piiotor’s own carts, mid from thd^cajds of the 
had in tlie alleged nuisance, drove me from nightmt^ “ using ” the yai'd, in one morning, 
the place with the utmost speed. hut the averse “ shoot ’’ was about tenJoads 

“ On two sides of thi% horrid collection of (half a waggon) a-day for six days in the week, 
excremental matter was a patent manure moii^u- Of the mci^Je of manufacture of this manure, 
factory. To the right in this yard was^a large a full account has been gi#en in the details of 
accumulation of dung, &c., but to the left there the cesspool system of Paris, for the process 
was an extensive layer of a compost of blood, was the same in London, although on a much 
ashes, and nitric acid, which gave out the smaller scale ; and indeed tlie manufacture 
most horrid, offensive, an(i« disguating con- l»<?r?.was chiell^ in tho hands of Frenchmen, 
centration of putrescent odours it has ever The manure was, after it had been defiQsited 
been my lot to be the victim of. The whole for periods var^dng froln one month to flve or 
place presented a most foul and filthy aspect, six, sold to farmers *and gardeners at from 
and an example of the enormous outrages 4s. to Os. tiie cart-load, although 4s., I was in- 
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formed, might have been the general average, which he does What he j^ases. It is mixed • 
The cesspool matter, considered per ae, was witR other refuse, I was told, at and 

not worth, of late yearsfl am told, above Ss. kept as compost, oriaaed on the Imid, but the 
a ton (or a load, which is sometimes rath^ change is too recent for the establishment of 
more and sometames lees than a ton). any systematic traffic in the article, 
was when mixed that the price was 4t. to * * * i> • 

6 s. a ton. This cesspool filth was sh^t on the WonxiNO Nightmex akd the 

premises of the manufacturer gratuitously, as . MoDtt oe Woek. 

it was in any of lho*mgfit-yards. It was not * • * t . 

until it had been kept some time, and had Nigutwobk, by the provisions of the Police • 
been mixed (gencraHy) with other mapurcs, Act, is hob to be commenced before twelve at 
and sometimes with road-&weei)mgs, that this night, nor continued beyond five in themom- 
mannro was used in gardens; for it ivas^aid ing, winter and su#nmer«Jike. This regidation { 
that if this* had not been done, its ammoniacal is known among the nightmen as the “ legal i 
vapours would have bt-en absorbed and retained hours,” and ^ends, in *’a njeasifre, to account i 
by tbo lejives of the fruit-trees. for the heterogeneous class of labourers wlio j 

^ This nighi-isoil manure was devoted to two still seek nightwork,* for strong men think 
pUiposes — to the rnanuiacturo of doodoiized little of devoting a pari^of the night, as well as j 
I and por*ahl(i.mnnuro for exportation (cliie/ly the working hours of the day, to toil. A rub- ; 
I to oin* sugar-growing colonies), and the bish-carter, a very powerfully-huilt man, lold j 
I fertilization of the land around Londorf, me he was pitrtial to^nightwork, ‘and always , 

I When manufacturec^ into maniiro it was lu(>kod out for it, evehT when in daily employ, 

1 shipped — in new casks geuf^t^ly, the manure os “it was sometimes like foimd money.” The 
! casks of the outward voyagl being trans- scavengers, sweeps, dustmen, and labourers 
I formed into the broiMi sugar casks of the home- known as ground-workers, ore anxious to 
j ward-bound vessels. I was tuM by a seaman obtain night-work when out* of regular em- 
! who some years ago/iailod to the West Indies, ployment; and, ten years a^j^d more since, it 
j that these manuTcecasks in damp weather^ was often an available and remuneralivo re- ^ 
gave out an unpleasant odour. * source. c 

I It was only to the homo cultivators who re- Kight-work is, then, essentially, and perhaps ; 
sided at no groat distance from a nighlr-yard, necessai’ily, extra-work, rather than a distinct 
from five to six miles or a little mere, that calling foljlowcd by a separate class of workers. | 
this manure was solc^to be carted away ; their The generality of nightmen are scavengers, or 
attendance at the m'arkcts with carts, waggQus, dustmen, or chimney-Bwecpurs, or rubbish- | 
and horses, giving them facilities of coiiviiying carters, or pipe-layers, or ground-workers, or 
I the manure at a cheap rate. But upwards of coal porters, carmen or stayemon, or men 
; three-fourths of the \j'hole was sent in hnr/^es working for the raarket-gard^ers round Lon- 
; into the more distant country parts, having n don — all eitheran or out of employment. Per- 
ready water communication ciU/er by the haps there is not at the present time in tlio 
Thames or by canal. whole metropolis a working nightuian vho is 

The purchase^ nearer ho^e conveyed it solely a working nightman/ * 

away in his own Cart, and with his own horses, It is almost the same with the ma5i4:er-night- 
wliicli had perliaps come up to town laden with men. Tlioy are generally master - chimney- 
. Cabbages to Covont Garden, or hay to Cum- sweepers, scavengers, rubbish - carters, *and 
' berland-markct, the cart being made water- builders. Some of the contractors for the p ublic 
I tight for the purpose. The “legal hoursj^’ to street scavengery, and the house - dust ' 

[ he observed ii/tlie cleansing of cccspools, and emptying, are (or have been) among the largest 
I the transport of the contents upon such emidoyors of nightmen, but only in tlieir in divi- 
j cleansing, not being requIVedto bo observed in dual trading capaci^,for they have no contracts 
I this second transport of the cesspool manure, with the parishes ccmceming the emptying of j 
j it was oorted^way at any hour, as stable dung cesspools ; in^etd the parish or district corpo- 
/» . rations have nothing to do with the matter. I 

It IS net’possible at tlio present time, when have already shown, that among the best- 
nigh^yards are no longer pci-mitted t(f exist in patronised master - nightmen ore now the 
Lon(R)n, and the manufacture q^lhe night-soil Commissioners of the Court of Sewers, 
manure is consequent!}^ snpprt'ssed, to ascer- I’or how long a period tlie master and work- 
tain the precise quantities disj)/»sed of com- chimney-sweepers and scavengers have 
mOToially , in a fora/^r state of things. ^ been tb.e master and labouring nightmen I am 
The money returns to the master-nightman unable to discover, but it may be reasonable to 
for the manure he now collects need no assume that this connexion, as a matter of 
figures. The law requii’es him to refrain from trade, existed in the metropolis at the com- ! 
shooting this soil* in his own^yai’d, or iirart^ mencememt of tfce eighteenth century, 
inh^fled part of the ny^itropolis, and it is shot The police of Paris, as I have shown, have full 
on the nearest farm to^which he has access, control over cesspool cleansing, but the police 
merely for the privilege of shooting it, the of London are instructed merely to prevent 
j larmer paying nothing for the deposit, with Z)|ght-work being carried on at a later or earlier , 
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•period than “ the legal hou«i etill a few^m!- 
nute» either way aie not regarded, and the legal 
houre, I am told, are almdst always adhered to. 

Nightwork is oanied on — and has been so 
c^ied qji, within the jnemoi^ of the oldeat,men 
in the trade, who had never heard their prede- 
cessors speak of any other system — after this 
method:— A,^ang of four ^en (exclusive of, 
tliose who have the care of the horses, and who 
• (h'ivq the niglit-cirts to and frofh thc^sacncs of 
the men’s labours at Iho cesspools) al-c sot to 
work. The labour ol' the gang is dirided, 
tlionj^ not with any individual or especial 
strictness, ns Ijjllows :—n 

1. The holrmanj vVho goes iut«JPthc cesspool 
and fills the tub. 

2. The rovamanj who iL'aises the till) whtui 

filled. • ' 

2. The fiihntcnXof whom there are two) , wlio 
carry away +«lie tub wlien raise(l, and cinply it 
into the oai’t. • 

The mode of work may bo tbus hrhdly do- 
E crib ed : — W i t,b in a fo ot , or e ven less so n ic 1 1 m ( • , > , 
though often as much as Ihrce feel, below 
the HUrfacG of tli® ground (when the cesspool is 
away from the housti) is what is called the mail i 
hole.” This is th?j optuiiiig of the eosspool, and 
is covered with Hag stonos,reni{)vabh\ wholly or 
partially, l)y meaiiri or the j)iekax(‘. Ittlu'- eess- 
pool ho immediately ^undcr the Jinvy, the Hoor- 
iiig, &e., is displaced. Should the soil be near 
enough to the surface, the tub is dipped into it, 
drawn out, the tilth scraped fiom its evb'inor 
with a shovel, or ssvept otf wdli a besom, or 
washed oil’ by water thing against it with suHi- 
cicut force. Tli2f done, the tubmen insert Hie 
pole through the liandles of the tub, and liear 
it on tlioir shoulders to tlie curt. I’lu! nutdi' of 
cai^iag^o a;|il tlic form of the tub have been 
alivadyosliowu in ai^ illustration, which I was 
assured b^ a nightman who had siuui it m a 
shopwiiidow (^for ho could not ri'ad), was ‘‘as 
nat’i'lil as life, tub and all.” 

Thus far, the rop.- 1 r. vi-l ‘d 1 ‘man o nr 
*.*ailynxidinflUiiigt !i, 1 ii‘-, Mil • i ■ ■ n ■ - 

lower, tlio vessel is let down and drawn U]) fiiJl 
by the ropeman. ‘When the soiblaammcs lower 
still, a ladder is usually planted inside the/.ess- 
pool ; the “ holeman,” who is generally the 
strongest person in the gang, descends, shovels 
the tub full, having stirred up the refuso U* 
loosen it, and the conUuits, heiiig drawn up by 
the ropeman, are carried away as before de- 
senbed. 

The labour is sometime^ severe. The tub 
when filled, though itis never quite filled, weigl^s 
rarely loss than eight stone, and sometimes 
more; “hut that, you see, sir,” a nightman said 
to me, “ depends on the nature of the sile.” 

Beer, and bread and cheese, are given to the 
nightmon, and frequently gin^. while»at their 
work; but as the bestowal of tlie spirit is volun- 
tary, some householders from motives of econ- 
omy, or, from being real or pretended members 
or adinirers of tlie total-abstinence principles, 
j refuse to give any strong liquor, and in that 


ca^— if such a determination to withhold the 
dHnk bo known be-fiorehand— the employers 
sometimes supply the men with® glass or two ; 
and the men, when “ nothing better can be 
done,” club their owh money, and send to some 
night-house, often at a distance, to purchase 
a‘ small quantity on llieir own aocouuL One 
master -nightman aoid, ^id thought his men 
worktSd best, indeed ho was sure of it, “ willi a 
drop to keep them up another thoyght it thd 
them moither good nor harm, “in a moderate 
waj of taking it.” Both these informants w^ere 
themselves teiuporate men,pue rafely tasting 
spirits. Itis coiuTgonly c^iough said, that if the 
iiightmcn hav'G no “ a]lo\vauc(!,'’ tlicy will work 
iK'ither as quickly norus carefully as iT accorded 
the <‘U3lomnry gin “perquisite.” One man, eft- 
tuiiil^ averystroiigactiw ij r-'''n,w-h.' T.^.r-rvieeq 
wi'iere (iiuckness 111 iho » i. P'Si- I'.f' 

mighi\])e vahiahlo (and he had w^irk as a rub- 
bisb-c.irter also), told mo that, he for one would 
not w'oil^ for an^ ’fan lA mgliLw'ork if there w'ss 
U(*t a friir allo^Jllm•e of driidc, “ to keep up his 
si reiigl h,’’ and he k new others of tin? same mm d. 
Omny asking Inm what he considcr<Ml a ‘‘ fair” 
.‘dlo\van<’e,h(; told me thut^itleast a bottle of gin 
among the gang of four looked for, and 

•mostly l)ad,o\er a geutlomaii's cesspool. And 
li/tle emmgli, too,” the man said, “ among four 
of us > what it holds if it’s imhhc-house gin is 
unceilayi : for yt)U must loiow. sir, that some 
bollh's lias groat. ‘ kicka’ at tlieir bottoms. But 
I sl^ould say that there’s'heou a buttle of gm 
diiiuk at the, cdeaimg of every two, ay, and more 
than every two, out. of three ct'ssiiools emptied 
juSLondoii ; and now that I come to think on 
it, I sliould say llmt’s been the case witJi throe 
out of evei^ iotir.” ^ 

Some niaster-nightmeu, and more especdally 
the sweeper-nightmeu, work, at the cesspools 
themselves, nltmuigh many (tf them are men 
“ well to do in the wairld.” One master I met 
with, who had the r('))utal ion of being “warm,” 
spoke of Ills ow'ii juiuiuhI iahftiu’ in shovelling ■ 
lil-lh*iu tlio same self-compbu'ent lone that wo 
may imagine might her used by% grocer, worth 
las “plum,” who <]uiotly intmiatos that he w'ill 
servo a washerwojmajT ivitli her lialf ounce of 
tea, and weigh it for Ihu liimself, poliU'ly as 
he would serv'e a iluches.’^ ; for /icjwasn’t above 
111-, hiisiuess ; neither was the iiigbtuiau. ^ 
t)n one occasion I vwnt to see a gffibiswif night- 
men at iV?lrk. Large homlauterns (for the night 
was dark, thou^i at intervals the stars hUiono 
brilliantly) were placed at the edges of the ceas- 
])ool. Two poies also were temporarily fixed in 
the ground, to whicli lante»ns wore hung, but 
tins IS not ahvays the case. The work went 
ra])idly on, with little noise and no confusion; 

The scene was peculiar enough. The iirti- 
liUiaAiglit, sliiinjJg into the tfhi'k filthydooking 
cavern or cesspool, threyv the adjacent fcfhuses 
into a deep shade. AIJ around was perfectly 
sUli. and there was not an incident to inteirrupt 
the labour, except that at onetime the window 
of a neighbouring house was thrown up, a night- 
» 
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capped head was protruded, and then down was i 
hanged the sash with an impatient curse. It 1 
ai)pBaredas if ^gentleman’s slumbers had been 
disturbed, though the ni^htmen laughed an<t 
declared it was a lady’s voice ! The smell, ol-* 
though the air was frosty, was for some little 
time, perhaps ten^minutes, literally siokenmg ; 
after thatperiod the chief sensation experienced 
was a slight headache; the unpleasantniss of 
the odoui; still continuing, though without any 
sickening effect. .The nightmen, hoAvever, pra- 
nouiiccd the stencli “nothing at all;” and tne 
even declared it, was refreshing ! • 

The cesspool in thi!i,case t«as so situated that 


tlie^art or rather waggon could bo placed about' 
three yards from its edge ; sometimes, liowever, 
the soil has to he carfied through a garden and 
through the house, to the excessive annoyance 
of tha inmates. The nightmen whom I sq.'jv 
evidep^ly enjoyed a bottle of gin, which nad been 
provided for them by tho master of the house, 
AS well as some brpad and cliecscg^and two pots 
of beer. When the waggon was full, two horses 
wore buoiight from a stable on the premises 
(an aiTa^gement which can onljfbe occasionally 
carried out) and yoketl to tho vehicle, whicli 
was at on CO driven away ; a Smaller offt’t and 
one horse being used to carry <^ff the residue. 
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400 “ 

8 

30 

0 

*0 

315 0 

Wrfght » 

150 

900 

4 < 

► 000 

1 ^ 

30 

0 

0 

. 472 10 

Duckett 

300 

isoo 

4 

1200 

! 8 

60 

0 ■ 

■0 

045 0 

Elworthy * 


1200 

4 

800 

H 

40' 

• 0 

0 

I 030 0 

Slee 

200 

1200 

4 

800 

8 

40 

0 

0 

1 • 030 0 

Adams . 

150 

900 

4 

000 

8 

30 

0 

0 • 

472 Uf 

Gutteiis . 

50 • 

300 

4 

200 

8 

10 

0 

0 

157 10 

Martainbody . 

20(J 

1200 

4» 

800 

8 

40 

0 

0 « 

TI30 0 

Nicholson, 

]J)0 

boo 

4 

•^00 

8 

20 

0 

0 

815 0 

Mcars . . . 

100 

ooo 

4 

400 

8 

20 

0 

0 

315 0 

Parsons 

150 

900 

4 

000 

H - 


0 

0 

472 10 

Kenning 

200 

1200 

4 

800 

/• 

40 

0 

0 

630 0 

Hooke 

250 

] 500 

4 

1000 

8 

50 

0 

0 

787 10 

Michell ; 

100 

000 

4 

400 

8 

20 

0 

0 

315 0 

AValton 

200 

1200 

4 

800 

8 

40 

0 

0 

030 0 

Ryans .• 

' 50 

300 

4 

200 

8 

10 *0 ^ 

6 

157 10 

Wallcer 

5)0 

510 

A 

300 

8 

18 

•0 

0 

283 10 

Hobman * 

200 

1200 

4 

800 

8 

40 

0 

0 

030 0 

Stevens 

250 

1500 

4 

1000 

8 

50 

0 

0 

787 10 

Jeffry : 

1 50 

900 

4 

•(JOO 


30 

0 

0 

472 10 

Hiscock 

200 < 

1200 

4 

800 

H 

40 

0 

0 

030 0 

Allen 

100 

000 

4 

400 

8 

20^ 


0 

315 0 

Connall ' 

100 

000 

4 • 

400 


20 

0 

0 

315 0 

Waller 

50 

300 

1 

200 

1 8 

10 

0 

0 

157 10 

Milliard 


aoo 

4. 

* 200 

8 

10 

0 

0 

157 10 

Miller 

100 

ooo 

4 

400 

8 

20 

. 0 

0 

315 0 

Barnes 

150 

90(» 

4 

600, 

8 

30 

0 

0 

1 472 30 

Sharp 0 ^ 

Grall^i T 

100 

ooo 

4 

400 

8 

20 

0 

0 

33 5 0 

1 50 

900 

4 

600 

8 

30 

0 

0 

472 30 

Wellard *. 

100 

ooo 

4 

400 


20 

0 « 

;0 

315 0 

HolUs . 

50 

300 

4 

200 

8 

10 

0 

n 

157 10 

Flfttcher 

150 

900 

4 

600 

8 

30 

0 

0 

472 30 

Heamo 

100 

000 

4 

400 

8 

20 

0 

0 

315 0 

StApleton 

50 

300 

4 

200 

8 

10 

0 

’o 

157 10 ’ 

Martin 

200 

12(K) 

4 ' 

* 800 

8 

40 

0 


630 0 

Prett and Sewell 

300 

1800 

4 

1200 ' 

8 

00 

0 

0 • 

945 0 

Jenkins «. 

^00 

1200 

4 

800 

8 

.4U 

0 

0 

030 0 

Westley 

150 

mo 

4 

OOO 

H* 

30 

0 

0 

472 10 

Bird . 

100 

ooo 

4 

400 

8 ' 

I 20 

0 

0 

315 0 

Gale 

*200 

1200 

. 4 

800 

^ 1 

40 

0 

0 • 

030 0 

Porter 

100 

ooo 

4 

400 

^ 1 

20 

0 

0 

1 315 9% 

Wells 

200 

1200 

4 

8go 

8 i 

*40 

0 

0 

•630 0 

Hall 

250 

1500 

4 

1000 

8 

50 

0 

0 

787 10 

Kitchener 

150 

900 

4 

600 

V 

30 

0 

0 

47^ 10 

Wickham . 

100 

000 

4 

400 

8 i 

20 

0 

•0 

816 0 

Walker 

200 

1200 » 

4 

800 

* 8 

40 

0 

0 

630 0 

Bindy 

100 

^00 

4 

- 400 

8 ' 

20 

« 

0 

815 0 

Styles 

250 

1500 1 

4 

1000 

8 

50 

0 

0 

787 10 

Kirtland 

100 

000 

4 

400 

8 

20 

0 

0 

315 0 

Kingston 

100 

600 

i 

> 400 

8 ! 

20 

0. 

0 

315 0 

Kldred ^ 

*150 * 

900 

i 

600 

% 

30 

0 

0 

4^2 10 

Enniball 

250 

1500 

4 1 

1000 

8 1 


0 

0 

7B7 JO 

Mildtrftter 

60 

300 

4 

240 

8 

•12 

0 

0 

180 0 

Lot^ 

100 

600 

4 

400 

8 

20 

0 

0 

815 0 
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Clarkson 

15a 

OGO 

4 

600 

Sd. 

£S0 

0 

0 

jura'io 

Ebod^ 

100 

600 

4 

^400 

8- 

20 

0 

0 

,316 0 

Pine 

200 

laoo 

i‘ ^ 

*800 

8 

40 

0 

0 

630' 0 

Monk j 

* 250 

1500 

1 ^ 

1000 

8 

60 

0 

0 

787 10 

Gabriel 

. 100 

600 

1 f4 

i 400 

8 

20 

0 

0 

015 0 

Packer 

• 200 

3200 

1 d 

^00 

8 

40 


0 

q^o o v 

C!rawl©y - 

* 250 

1500 

4 • 

1000 

8 

50 

0 

0 

787 10 

Easton* / 

150 

t»0() 

, 4 

dtto 

8 

30 

0 

0 

473 10 

Morsland • - 

150 

900 

1 4 

000 

8 

30 

0 

0 

- 472 10 

East * . ♦ 

* 100 

OOU 

4' 

400 

8 

• 20 

0 

0 

015 0 

Turtle 

200 

1200 

4 

&0Q ,, 

8# 

40 

0 

0« 

030 0 

Fuller * . . . 

200 

120Q 

4 

800* 

8 

40 

0 

0 ' 

030 0 

Taylor* ; 

100 

. 000 

4 

400 

8 

20* 

0 

0 

015 0 

Ginnow . . 

150 

'000 / 

4 

000 

8 

« 00 

0 

0 * 

472*j0 

Peakes •• 

150 

900 

4 

000 

*8 

00, 

0 

0 

^ 472 10 

FleokeU V. 

50 

000 

4 

200 


00 

0 « 

0 

157 10 

Cook 

50 

000 

4 

200 

a 

10 

0 

0 

167 10 

Stojvart * 

Cooper 

100 

GOO 

4 

400 

8 


0 

0 

016 0 

100 

OOO 

4 

400 

8 

20/ 

0* 

0 

015 0 

Bentley n . . . 

200 

1200 

. 4 

HOO 

8 

40 

0 

0- 

030 0 

Harford 

200 

120ft 

4 

800 


40 

0 

0 

, 630 0 

Bitten 

100 

(S05 

4 

400 

8* 

20, 

0 

0 

015 0 

Mills 

150 

900 

4 

000 

8 

00 

0 

u 

472 10 

Voy 

PiOti 

000 

4 

400 

8 

20 

0 

0 

015 0 

CortmaH' 

50' 

ooo 

4 

200 

8 

10 

0 

0 

157 10 

Forster 

100 

tfuo 

1 4 

400 

8 

20 

0 

0 . 

015 0 

Davison 

150 

900 

4 

000 i 

8 

00 

(.) 

0 

472 10 

Williams 

250 

1500 

4 

i JOOO 

8 

50 

0 

0* 

787 10 

Draper *. .s 

200 

1200 

i 

800 1 

8 i 

40 

0 

0 

030 0 

Claxton 

100 

(iOO 

4 

400 

H 

20 

0* 

0 

015 0 

Robertson 

50 

000 

4 

200 

8 

10 

0 

0 

157 10 

Cornvmll 

100 

oocr 

4 

400 

8 

20 

0* 

0 

015 0 

Price 

150 


4 

000 • 

H 

00 

0 

0 

472 10 

IMilligan 

200 

1200 

4 

800 

8 

•10 

0 

0 

030 0 

W^est . 

250 

1500 

. 4 

1000 

8 

50 

0 

0 

787 10 

Wilson 

100 

000 

4 

400 

8 

20 

0 

0 

015 0 

Lawn 

100 . 

(too 

* 4 

400 


20 

u 

Om 

015 0 

Oakes ‘ 

50 

000 

4 

200 

8 

10 

0 

0 

157 10 

Jolitfe 

150 

,900 

4 

000 

8 

00 

0 

i 

472 10 

Liley 

100 

(100 

*4 

400 

8 

20 

0 

0 ' 

^810^ 0 

Treaglo 

120 

720 

4 

480 

8 

24 

0 

0 

07af 0 

Coleman • 

,n 

000 

1 4 

200 

8 

10 

0 ' 

‘0 j 

157 10 

Brooker ! 

200 

1200 

1 

800 

8 

40 

0 

0 

1)30 0 

Dignam 

200 

1200 

4 

800 

8 

40 

0 

0 

030 S) 

HiUier 

150 

900 

-4 

000 

8 

00 

0 

0 

472 10 

Simmonds 

150 

900 

4 

000 

8 

00 

0 

{) 

472 18 

Penrose y 

Jordan. 7 . 

100 

COO • 

i 

400 

8 

20 

0 

{) 

315 0 

200 

*1200 

4 

800 

8 

40 

0 

0 ! 

030 0 

Macey 

, 100 

000 

4 

400 

8 • 

«o 

0 

0 

315 0 

Williams 1 

150 

900 

4 

060 

8 

00 

0 

i) 

472 10 ■ 

Palmer 

200 

1200 

4 

800 


lo 

0 

0 

050 0 

Anderson . . . # 

100 

(»00 

4 « 

400 


20 

0 

0 

315 0 

Gf^^rgo « 

200 

1200 

4 

ROO 

8 

40 

0 

0 

000 0 

Hasleton. f 

• 50 

000 

4 

200 

8 

10 

0 

0 

157 10' 

WiUis 

250 

1500 

4 

1000 

8 

50 

0 

0 

787 10 

Farrin^dbn 

50 

300 

4 

200 

8 

10 

0 

0 

157 10 

Doyle : 

100 

000 

4 

400 

a 

»0 

0 

0 

813 0 

Lamb 

100 

» 000 

4 

400 

8 

20 

0 

0 

313 0 

Bolton 

200 

1200 . 

4 

806 

8 

40 

0 

0 

030 0 

Lovelock 

250 

1500 

4 

1000 

8 

50 

0 

'0 

787 10' 

Asbfield 

50 

300 

4 

200 

8 

10 

0 

0 

157 10 

Braithwttite i • • • • 

100 

600 J 

A 

400 

8 

20 

0 

0 

313 0 

Total for Dust and other] 

« 


€ 



« 




Contractors engaged 
Nightmen j 










,27,820 

109,100 

4 

101,240 

Sd. 

£5596 la 

1 4 

£79, (m w 



mmo2f mabo&M 4ifi> Lmmif poos. 




ilASTEB-BRICKIlAYERS e1?OAOISD AS MQHT^EN. 


Albon 

Donver 

Buoi» • 

Aldted 

Bowler 

Beacon 

Bartett 

Elmes,. .. .* •••>!■ 

Gray 

Emmerton 

Coleman 

Belchier 

AVade 

Turner 

Sutton ^ 

Cutmore ‘ 

Plowman 

Brockwoll 

Bellamy « 

Janes 

Higgs ♦ . . . 

Avciy 

Bailey 

Pitman 

Hosier 

Chambers . . . 

Turner 

Sutton 

Phenix 

Elsde« 

Fuller*. * . . . . 

Heatli . . A 

Bea^h 

Jones 

Gilbert 

Green 

King 

Parker. 

Kelsey 

Palmer 

Sinclair 

Peck 

Young 

Winter 

Wolfe ; 

Taber 

Kollow 

Mercer 

Oswell 

Mallett 

Handley 

BuU 

Atkinson 

Beijiiis 



Wi^ore* . ♦ 


100 
150 
• 00 
150 
150* 
250 
200 
90 
100 
150 
lOfl 
250 
200 
100 
150 
200 
150 
200 
200 
50 
50 
100 
150 
200 
150 
J50 
JOO* 
1 50 
80 
50 
200 
200 
80 
100 
250 
100 
250 
IJO 
200 
250 
1«0» 
200 
50 
100 
90 
50 
100 
150 
250 
90 
180 
\50 
200 
250 
100 
150 


' Loads. 


iOO 
900 
540 
‘ 900 
900 
1500 
1200 
540 
000 
900 
000 
1500 
1200 
COO 
900 
1200 
900 
1200 
1200 
300 
300 
0(^0 
900 
1200 
900 
900 
000 
900 
480 
300 
1200 
1200 
480 
000 
1500 
000 
1500 
900 
12(» 
1500 
000 
1200 
300 
000 
540 
300 
000 
iJOO 
1500 
540 
lOBO 
• 900 
1200 
1500 
000 
900 


• 

! • 

• « 

1-1^ 

tS 

1 

£ ^ 

<2. 

£ s. 

4 

, 400 

Os. ea. 

12 10 

0 

•315* 0 

4* 

000 


18 15 

•0 

472 10 

4 < 

^ 300 


11 5 

0 

, 283 Uo 

4 

600 . 

„ 

18 15. 

0 

472 10 

4 

000 


18^15 

0 

472 10' 

4 

1000 


31 5 

0 

. 787 10 

4 

800 

,, 

25 0 

0» 

()30 0 


300 

»5 

11 5 

0 

283 

4. 

400 


12 10 

0^ 

ftJ5 0 

4 

.600 

„ 

18 15 

0 

472 10 

4 

•400 

,, 

12 10 

0 

313 0 

4 

1000 


5 

0 

787 0 

4 

800 


25 0 

0 

030 0 

4 

400 


12 10 

0 

315 0 

4 

000 


18 15 

0 

472 10 

4 

800 


25 0 

0 

030 0 

4 

(;oo 


18# 15 

0 

472 10 

4 

800 

»» 

25 •O' 

0 

030 0 

*4 

800 


25 0 

0 

o.‘;o 0 

4 

200 


0 5 

0 

157 10 

4 

• 200 

„ 

C 5 

0 

157 10 

4 

400 


12 10 

0 

315 0 

4 

000 


1>^15 

0 

472 10 

4 

» 800 

9i 

25 *0 

0 

030 0 

4 

OQO 

„ 

18 15 

0 

472 10 


000 

V 

■ 18 15 

0 

472 10 

4 • 

400 


1'^ 10 

0 

315 0 

4 

000 

320 

„ 

18 15 

0 

472 10 

4* 

„ 

10 0 

0 

25>2 0 

4 

200 

,, 

0 5 

0 

157 10 

4 

800 


2'j 0* 

0 ! 

030 0 

4 

800 

ff ! 

25 0 

0 

030 0 

4 

320 

>f i 

10 0 

0 

252 0 

4 

400 


12 10 

0 

315 0 

4 

1000 


31 5* 

0 

1 787 10' ' 

4 

• 400 

>» 

12 10 

« 

315 0 

4 

1000* 


31 5 

0* 

787 10* 

4 

000 


. U 15 

0 

472 10 

4 

800 


25 0 

0 

030 0 

4 

1000 

5» 

31 5 

0 

787 10 

. 4 

400 

U 

12 10 

0* 

315 0 

4 

800 

» 

25 0 

0 

030 (W* 

4 

200 

tf 

• (; 5 

0 

•157 10 

4 

400 


12 10 

0. 

315 0 

4 

300 


11 5 

0 

283 10 

4 

200 

9f 

0 5 

0 

157 10 

1 4 

400 


12 10 

0 

815 0 

4 

COO 


18 If) 

0 

472 10 

4 

lOOO 

5> 

31 5 

0 

78T 10 

4 

300 

ff 

11 5 

0. 

288ilO> 

4 

• 720 

ff 

22 10, 

0 

56T O v 

4* 

(>00 


18 15 

0 

47^ m 

4 

800 ' 

„ 

‘45 0 

0 

690^ 0 

4 

lOOO 


in 5 

0 

787 10» 

4 

400 

>» 

12 10 

0 

310 0 

4 

COO 

» 

18 13 

0 

I 47« 10 
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Eicketts 

linnegar 

Price ^ 

James 

Wills 

Templar 

Tolley ' 

Smallman 

Maoey • 

Livermore 

Oakham . • 

Rudd ' 

Kerfldge 

Thomas • 

Reeves 

Pearson 

StoUery T 

Conner 

Floyd 

Girling 

300 

250 

100 

800 

aso 

100 

50 

100 

*150 

250 

250 

100 

150 

150 

300 

150 

200 

]00 

50 

250 

100 

300 

nok 

250* 

1800 
im - 
000 
leoo 
1080 

600 

300 

6t)0 

900, 

1500 

1500, 

600 

000 * 
900 ‘ 

1800 

900 

1200 

COO . 
300 
1500, 
600 
1800 

900 

4 

A 

4 

I 

4* . 

4 

4 

4 • 

4 

4 

*4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

.4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


1500 

4 


200 

1200 

4 


50 

3(^0 

4 

I)unn • 

100 

100 

COO 

600 

4 

4 


100 

coo 

i 


250 

1500 

4 

Hart 

300 

1800 

4 



100 

600 

4 


250 

1500 

4 

Hinton 

100 

COO 

4 

T^isfiinan 

150 

900 

4 

Topner 

200 

1200 


XJnwin •• .• •• •* •• 

250 

1500 

' 4 

Trehame. 

300 

1800 

4 


50 

300 

*4 

jTlllVCUilJ 

100 

000 

4 

Plant 

20p 

1200 

4 


250 

1500 

4 1 

TVTnms 

150 

900 

4 

XYJIUIIXO #*♦••••••■•••• 

. Jenkins 

300 

1800 

4 

Ruck 

200 

1200 

4 

TTfwinntt 

150 

900 « 

4 

Plmninff ....J.*.* 

200 

' 1200 

4 

Douglas • 

100 
' 3«0 

000 

1800 

4 

4 

"IVr ‘nnYTTfiV 

300 

1800 

4 


50 

800 

4 . 

'P^^iiteoliiirclV'*. 

200 

1200 

4 

CfAvpnflO^ ........... 

150 

900 

4 


300 

l^iOO 

4 


250P 

1500 

4 

"Rntlev 

100 

000 

4 


200 

/ 1200 

4 

Wfttte t • • • 

250 

1500 

4 

"Woodcock 

150 

900 

4 

Oshom •..•••••••••• 

800 

1800 

4 

TVTrtt'ln.nd 

250 

1500, 

r ^ 


800 

1800 

* 4 

Rrowi^ •••••*••••••• 

Hughes 

Total for Master-Bricl 
layers engaged i 
........ 

150 

900 

4 

.. 19,88C 

1 199,400 

4 





1200 5« 

.ea. i 

)37 10 0 

^945 0 • 

fOOO 


31 5 0 

V87 10 

400 


12 10 0 

315 0 

1200 

720 

n 

37 10 0 

22 10 0 

945 0 

507 0 

UOO 


12 PO 0 

31!C 0 * 

200 


C 5 0 

157 10 

400 


12 10 0 

315 0 

600 


18 15 0 • 

472 10 ' ^ 

1000 


31 5 0 

787 10 

1006^ 

400 

’V 

l> 

31 5 0^ , 
12,10 0 

7B7 10 . 

315 0 

COO 

»*> » 

18 15 0 . 

472 4/1 

COO . 


18 15 0 

472 10 

3200 


37*10, 0 • 

945 0 

600 

ft' 

,, 

18 ID 0 

472 10 

800 

tJ 

^*5 0 0 

680 0 

400 


12-10. 0 

. 315 0 

200 

'if 

(f 5* a 

ar)7 10 

1000 

31 6 0 

787 10 

400 


12 10 0 

‘ 315 0 

1200 

,, 

3? 10 0 

945 0 

COO 


18 15 0 

742 10 

1000 


31 5 0 

787 10 

800 


25 0 0 

630 0 

200 

V 

() 5 0’ 

157 10 

400 

12 10 Q 

315 0 

400 


12 10 0 

315 0 

400 


12 10 0 

315 0 

1000 


31 5 0 

787 X0> 

1200 


37 10 0 

945 0 

400 , 


12 10 0 

815 0 

lOOO 

if 

31 5 0 

787 10 

400 


12 10 0 

315 0 

COO 


18 15 0 

472 10 

800 


25 0 0 

(530 0 

1000 

if 

31 5 (f’ 

787 10 

1200 


37 10 0 

945 0 

200 


() 5 0 

157 10 

400 


12 10 0 

•.315t 0 

800 


25 0 0 

680 0 

1000 


31 5 0 

ft787 10 

000 


18 15 0 

472 10 

1200 


37 10 0 

945 % 

800 


25 0 0 

030 0 

COO 


18 15 0 

472 fO 

800 


25 0 0 

030 0 

400 

’« 

12 10 0 

315 0 

WiOO 


*37 10 0 

945 0 

1200 


*37 10 0 

945 0 

200 


6 5 0 

157 10 

BOO 

25 0 0- 

030 0 

000 


18 15 0 

472 10 

1200 


37 10 0 

945 0 

1000 

a 

31 5 0 

787 10 

400 


, 12 10 0 

315 0 

« 800 


25 0 0 

630 0 

laoo 

fi 

33 5 0 

787 10 

600 

18 15 0 

472 30 

1200 


37 10 0 

945 0 

1000 

1200 

if 

31 5 0 
37 10 0 

787 10 
945 0 

coo 

fi 

18 15 0 

472 10 
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SUMMARY QF THE ABOVE T^VBLH. 


•• 


MASTEB-SWEfePS EMPLOYED 

« 

AS NIGHTMEN IN • 

Number of if aster# em- 
ployed as Niglfttnen. 

Number of Cesspools 
emptied during the year. 

.. 

Quantity of Nipdit-soS col- 
lected annually. 1 

'p*S 

c 

1 S a 

^ ^ ri 

'A 0 

rd 

0 2 bO 

m 

IfU 

- i 

c * 

Total Amount 
aaid to Muster- 
Sfightmoii during 
iho*Ycar foi emp- 
tying Cesspools. 

„ S 




Loa'ls 


Ptiiieo. 

.e s. 

(L 

Kensington. . 

4 

48 

# 240 

3 A' 4 

G A 7 , 

Ho 0 

0 

Clielsoa 

8 

140 

^00 

3 & 4 ' 

(5 A 7 

350 0 

0 

Westminsfer < 

0 

IHO 

^00 

3 

(5 

450 0 

0 

St. Martin’s * 

4 

34 

170 

3 

• 0 

85 0 

0 

Marylcbone 

0 

155 

775 

3 JL' \ 

* 

() A 7 

087 10 

0 

PadtUngton 

8 

107 

535 


() 

■2G7 10 

0 

Hiunpstead 

0 

IG 

80 

3 

0 

40 0 

0 

Islington 

4 

82 

' 410 

3 

0 

205 0 

0 

St. Pftncrffs. . . .^ 

V) 

220 

1,130 

• 3 4 

(4 d: 7 

5(t5 0 

0 

Hackney 

5 

89 , 

445 

3 1 

(54A V 

222 10 

0 

St. Giles’s nnd St# George’s, 








Bloomsbury 

n 

172 

8G0 

3 A 1 

(5 A 7 

430 0 

0 

Strand 

4 

30 

150 

3 

0 

75 0 

0 

Holbom 

•V 

74 

370 

3 A 4 

G 4' 7 

185 0 

0 

Clerkonwell 

5 

78 

300 

3 4 

(i A 7 

195 0 

0 

St. Luke’s 

5 

08 

♦ , 340 

3 A 1 

f’. A 7 

17 0 0 

0 

East London 

G 

92 

400 

3 A 4 

<) A 7 

230 0 

0 

West London 

4 

04 

- 320 

3 A 4 

G A 7 

IGO 0 

0 

London, City . f 

• 5 

88 

440 

3 Ai 

(> A 7 

220 0 

0 

Shoreditch 

7 

95 

475 

3 A 4 

G 

237 10 

0 

Bethnal. green 

5 

08 

340 

3 A' 4 

1 • 

170 0 

0 

Whit#chL^<t 

5 

OG 

330 

3 

i ti 

1G5 0 

0 

St. Gdbrgc’s-iu-thoEast .. .. ’ 

8 

. 352 

700 

3 A 4 

1 •. 

3S0 0 

0 

Stepney 4 

0 

80 

400 

3 

! 0 

200 0 

0 

Po^ar 

4 

*18 

240 

3 

() 

120 0 

0 

Sh^lave’s, St. Saviour’s, and 








St. George’s, Soutlnvark . . 

10 

157 

785 

3 

G 

302 10 

0- 

Beflnondsey 

0 

()0 

• 300 

3 

G • 

150 0 

0 

Walworth and Newington . . 

8 

71 

355 

• 3 

G 

177 10 

0 

Lambeth k' "* 

10 

01 

455 

3 A 4 

it A 7 

227 10 

0 

Christchurch, Lambeth .... 

G 

« 58 

200 

3 ^ 

G 

145 0 

0 

1 WAndsw'orih and Battersea . . 

5 

43 

215 

3 

G 

1 107 10 

0 

Rotherhitlie / 

* T) 

5i 

270 

3 A J 

G 

• 135 0 

0 

Greenywch and Deptford .... 

r> 

04 

470 

3 A4 

GAT 

» 235 0 ai 

Woolwich 

G 

82 

410 

3 A 4 ' 

‘ 0 

205 0 

0 

Lewisham 

2 

30 

150 

3 A4 

G 

75 0 

0 

T^A’furl Q'Wi‘>n'riQ omTiInv^^rl oc 
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• 
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Nightmen ^ . 

214 

2,092 

14,900 

3 A4 

GAT 

7,480 0 

U’ 

Total for Dust and other Con- 


# 
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tractors emidoycd as Niglit- 
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' men 

186 

27,820 

139,000 

4 

8 

72,027 0 

0 

Totalfor Bricklayers employed 








ftB Nightmen 

• 

119 

10,880 

^9^400 

4 

55.il night 

52,186 0 

0 

GriJBS Total 

5^1 

60,092 

253,960 

3 A4 

a4. Id, A 

131,G92*10 
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A TABDB SHOWING THE QUANTITY OF REFUSE BOUGHT, COLLECTED, OR FOUND, IN THE STREETS OF LONDON. 
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Curious and ample as this Table of Eefuse is 
— one, moreover, i)erfectly original — it is not 
sufiieient, by tjie mere r^uge of figures, to 
convey to the mind of the reader a full com- 
prehension of the ramifi«(l vastness of the 
Second-dland trade of the metropolis. Indeed 
tables are for reference/ more than Jor the 
cuiTent i'nfonnatieu to be jdclded by a his- 
tory or a namilive. * < 

I ivill, therefore, ofler a few explanations in 
elucidatioir, as it were, 'of the tabular return. 

I must, as indetid I have done in the accom- 
panying remarlvs, depart from the order of t^e 
details of the table to point out, in the first 
instance, the x->articuhu's of the greatest of tlu; 
Second- Hacid Iradtis — tliat m Clothing. In 
thig^jlable the raider will find included e\ery 
indisiienbablc article of man’s, w'oman's, 
child’s aftmrel,*as well as those articles wiuck 
add to the ornament or comfort of the pdrson 
of the w'earer ; such as boas and victoniies lor 
the use of one sex, and 4r<'ssiiig-gowns foi the 
use of the other. The artid^'d^ Li,:,(‘d to ja'o- 
tect us from the ram, Or the tou-i)ow'ertul rays 
of the sun, are also luelmb'd — umbrelJiu and 
parasols. The aaIiuIc of tliese ai tides exc-ecd, 
when taken in iviund n ambers, twx'Tve nullions 
and a quarter, and thfo reckon] ng the 
as m boots and shoes, c.tc., as hut one arinde. 
This, still juirbiiing the rouiid-numlier system, 
would sujiply iieaily Jive jirtich'.s of refuse 
apparel to every man, wajiimn. anddnldin tins, 
t!ie greatest inetrox>ohs of the Avorhl. 

I will put this mailer in another light. Thore 
arc about do, 000 Jevrs in Eiigluiid, lu'fii ly lialf ot 
whom reside in the metropolis. l‘.2,000, it js 
further stated on good •authority, resMo within 
the City of London. Now^ at ojic etmie the^ 
-trade in old clulhes was almost entirely m the 
hands of the City .lews, the oiheis ju’osecut- 
ing the same calhng in dilicreiit parts of 
London having heeii “ Wardrobe iJi-alers,” 
cluelly wmiiien, (wJio had not iiiifre({iiently 
been the borvants of the aristocrac\ ) ; and 
c \ en these w ardrobe dealers sold mmli that w as 
worn, a)ul (as^)ni old clothes-ibailer told iHv) 
much that was “ not, lor their tine Customers, 
because tlie fashion liatLgnne by,” to the “ Old 
Clo ” Jews, or to those to 's\hom tlie striM‘1- 
buyers earned their stock, niul wiio were able 
to pui’chase on*a larger scale limn the gener.il 
il-merants. N'ow% supposnig that •c^en one 
tivelftli of these 12,000 *lsi\i(dites Wij*re en- 
gaged Jin the o]d-clotln‘S trade ^ which is lar 
lieyond the maik), each man* would Iiavo 
twelve luindred and twenty Jive articles to dis- 
pose of yearly, all .second-hand ! ‘ 

Perhaps the most* curious trade is that in 
waste paper, or as it is called by the street col- 
lectors, in “ waste,” compribing every kind of 
used or useless periodical, and hooks in«il]|j 
tongues^ I may call the attention of my read- 
ers, by w|iy of illustrating «he extent of this busi- 
ness in what is proverbiai’ly refuse “waste pa- 
per,” to their experience of the penny postage. i 
Three or four slioets of note paper, according to < 


the stouter t>r thinner texture, and an envelope 
with% seal or a glutinous and stamped fasten- 
ing, will not exceed li^f-an-ounce, and is con- 
veyed to the Orkneys and tlie further isles of 
|*Shetland, the Hebrides, the Scilly and -Chan- 
nel Islands, the isles of Aljliill and Cape Clec^, 
off the'Svesti^rn and southern coasts of Ire- 
land, or indeed to and from the most extreme 
points of the United Kingdom, aifd no matter 
what di^tanbe, jprovided tlie better be posted 
wuthm tko* United Kingdom, •for a penny. 
The weight of waste orc'ofuse jiaper annually 
disposed of to theistrect Colledtors, or rlW^ier 
buyers, is 1,207,7(50 Ibs^ Were this tonnuge, 
as I may cull i^, for it comprised 12,480 tons 
3 early, to be distributed in lialf-ounce letters, 

, it w'ould supidy material, as respects weiglit, 
I fur forty J'itnv rnllilons, s^^‘e)iA-n)idrcrt a)id tireniy- 
ciijht tlwiii^and. Jour hundred ofid thirty letters 
oil business, love, or iVicndslnx). , 

1 will next dibcct atti'Jition to wl||^t may bo, 
by ])(‘rbaps not evcr-stiMining a figure of 
speech, called “ tin* crumbs w'hicli fall from 
the rich imiu’s table;” or, according tn Ifio 
(quality of the commodity of refuse, of the 
tables of the conipuratively rich, and that doivii 
to a low degree of the scale. •Those aie not, 
,]i()-\v-ever, nnapf/roxiriated crumbs, to be swept 
away uiuaired lor; but afe objects (,f keen 
tialiic and bargains between the possessors or 
tlieir seiwaiitb and the indefatigable street folk. 
Among th#m are such things as clianqiagno 
and nth(‘i* wine hollies, ])orter and jilu bottles, 
and, including tlie e'.t{d.)lis]im('nts of fill the 
rir'h and the ('omparativi* rich, kitclien-stntf, 
dri])]>ing, liog-j\.isli, ]iaiv-slviii%and tea-leaves. 
Lastly come the very lowest grades of tho 
stna l-folk — tlee /bo/fo'i',* niou v\ii() will quarrel, 
and have been seen to quarnl, vvil^a hungry 
cur for a street-found hone; iiotTh lilbk or 
gnaw, abhou'di Eugene l-?ue has seen that 
done in I’ari-., and I onc(‘, V'cry ertrly on a 
summ< r’s morning, saw some apiiarcntly lioi|se- 
le'-s Irish cliildieii contend With a dog an-t 
with eacli otiicr tor bones thrown out gt‘ a 
house in King Willmm-street, Citj — as if after 
a very late supper — not to xiick or gnaw, I w’us 
savdng, hut to ,sc/Z tb^tfinanure. Some of these 
fimhu's* have “seen bettm- days;” olliors, in 
intidlect, are little elevate*! above the animals 
whos(‘ bones tliey gather, or whose ouluro 
’’ )> fhey scrQ])e into their baskets. 

I do nut know that the other articles in the 
aiTaiigeiiK'iit of tile table of street refuse, &c., 
require any furtlier comment. Lroken metal, 
&c„ can oliJj he disposed of according to 
qumifx or weight, and 1 have lately shown the 
extent oT the trade in such refuse as .slreet- 
sw'eexiiiigs, soot, and night-soil. 

The gross total, or average 3 "cnrly money 
value, is 1,400,592/. for the second-hand com- 
modities T have ‘ described in the foregoing 
pages; or as sometliing like a minimum is 
given, both as to the number of the (goods 
and the price? we may faiidy put at a 

million and a half of pounds sterling ! 
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CROSSING-SWEEPERS. 


0 Tha,t portion of* the London gtreH-f(^k who 
coi'n a scanty #living hy sweeping* ^wossings 
constitute a large class of the Metropolitan 
poo»» W© can*Bcaroely walk, along a street of 
%ny extent, or pass through a square of the 
least pretension tc^“ gentility,” svithout meet- 
ing one or more of these private scavengers. 
Crossing-sweeping seeine^to be one of thoso 

1 occupations Vhich o^e resorted to as an excuse 

for begging; an4,jTideea, as many expressed it 
to me, “it Aj-as the lost chance left of obtaiiiuig 
an honest.orust.” . * 

The advantages of crossing-sweeping ns a 
! means of livelihood seem to be . 

1st, the smallness of the ca])ital required in 
order to commence the business; 

2ndly, the excuse tl]e apparent occu})fition 
it affords for soliciting grat uities without bi’ing 
considered in the light, of a =:fi. 1 < ’■ 'ir; 

And 3rdly, the bendits {h-m being 

constantly seen in tbn same place, and thus 
I exciting tlio symn.j*hy of tbo iiciglibouring 
I iious.lioldcrs, till sniaJi veekly alicciances or 
! “pensions ’’ are obbiiiK'd. 

1 Tlic first curious point in connexion with 
I this subject is what constitutes (be “property,’’ 
so to 8])ouk, in a jyossing, or the n^ltt to sweeqi a 
patlnvay across a cerUdn C " ird b.’r, A no- 
Hemau, whohas heenone I ' ' M '• -‘’sMin- 
isters, whilf^ conversing wutli me on tho sub- 
ject ol^^^ros^g-sweepers, expressed to me (he 
curiosity ho felt onlhc subj.'Ct, saymg (hut he 
had noticcft some of (lie sweepers in the same 
plac|^ for years. “What ivero tho rights of 
I propei’ty,” ho aslccd, “ in such cases, and Avhat 
I consrituted the title that such a man had to 
j a particular crossing ? Why did not, the stronger 
j soreeper suxiplant the weaker? Could a man 
i becjueatli a crossing to a sqji, present it to 
j a friend ? How did he fird oblaiu the sfiot?” 

The answer is, that ciossing-^weepcrs ore, 

I in a measure, under tho lu^btoction of tin* 
j polico. If the accommodation afforded by a 
well-swept iiathway is evident, the polieemaii 
on that district will protect tho original 
s>weGper of tho crossing from the intrusion of 
a rivM. 1 have, indeed, mat with in.stanccs of 
men who, before taking to a crossing, hafe 
asked for and obtained permission Cf tho 
I police; and one sweeper, who gave mo his 
j statement, had even solicited tho authority of 
I the inhabitants before ho apiilied to tho in- 
Bpector at the station-house. •* * 

If a crossing have been vacant for some 
time, another sweeper may take to it; but 
should the original proprietor again make his 
appearance, the officer on duty 'ivill generally 
a 


re-establish him. One man to whom I spoke, 
l^ad ^ixed himself on h crossing ^hich for 
years another sweeper had Jcejit clean on the 
fc)u\^diiy morning only. A dispute ensued; tho 
ono claimant pleading his long Sabbath pos- 
session, and tlie other fiis continuous every- 
day service. Tlic quarrel was refert’ed to the 
police, ivho decided that ho who was ofte«er 
on tho ground ivas (lie rightful owij^r; and 
tho option was given to the foi«ier possessor, 
that if he would sw'ocp there every day the 
crosring should be liis. 

I believe there is»only one crossing in 
London w'bichj^s'*ln tho gift of a, householder, 
and tins proprietorship originated in a trados- 
iimii having, at his owm expense, caused a 
jmved footway to bo laid dowu over tho Mnca- 
tlairiized roaft in front of* his shop, so t,ha.t his 
/•ustomers might run lesf clianci^ of dirtying 
their hoots when they crossed over to givo 
their yrders. 

Some hankers, however, keep a cro‘^sing- 
sweeper? not only to swo'op a clean path for 
the “clients” visiting th^iY house, hut to open 
an<> shut the doors of tho carriages csdling at 
tho liou.so. 

^lonceriiing the cauars irhich lead or drive 
jicoplo to tins occupatitin, tliey are various. 
People talio to ci o^sing-sweejung either on 
Hccoimt of their bodily aftlictioms, depriving 
them of tho power of jierformiiig ruder work, 
or because tho (K'diiieTion i=i**the last rc'^ourco 
left open to tliem of earning a ii\iiig, and 
they considered even tlin scantv sub.>istenco • 
it yields preferable to th.'Yt' of tho ivork- . ’ 
house. Tbo greater proportion of crossing- 
swe^per.s aj<‘ those wlio, frora^oi^e bodily in- 
firmity or injury, aro proji'iited from a more 
laborious mode of .obtaining their living. 
Among the, bodlfl^vinfn’mities the chief arc old 
age, asthma, and rheumatism ; and tlie in- 
juries mostly consist of loss of l?mbs. Many 
of the rlicumatic sweepers have •been brick-* 
layers’ laiiourcrs. 

'JTie classifiqp.tion of crossing-sweeqivs is 
not very complex. They may bo di\ided into 
the casual and the regular. 

By the casTial I mean such as pursue the 
occupation only on certain days in the week, os, 
for instance, those who make tlieir appearance 
on the Sunday morning, as wail as the boys 
broom in hand, travel about the street^, 
Biveeping befor<f the foot-passengers or»Btop- 
ping an hour at one j^ace, and then, .if not 
fortunate, moving on l!b another. 

^Ihe regular crossing-sweepers are those who 
• have token up their posts at the comers of 
> 
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street^ or P(inaros ; and I have met vdth some 
who liave kei)t to the same spot for more thaii 
forty years. , * 

The crossing-sweepers in the squares may«[ 
be reckoned among the most fortunate of the 
class. With them the crossing is u kind of 
stand, where any one requiring their #(ervices 
knows they may be founc^. Theso sweepers 
am often employed hy'the butlers and servants 
in the neighbouring mansions for running 
errands, p'osting letter^, and occasionally help, - 
iug in the packhig-up and removjil of furnili^re 
or ’boxes when the family goes out of to/m. 

I have met with ‘other sweepers who, from 
being knotvn for year?? to the inliahitants, have 
at last got to be regulai’Iy employed at some 
of ^he houses Co clean knives, boots, Avindows, 

It is ^ot at nil an unfrequent circumstance, 
however, for a sweeper to be in receipt of a 
weekly sum from some of the inhabitant s in 
the district. The crossrng itself is in these 
cases but of httlo value for enr^xco customers, i 
for were it not for the regular charity of the 
householders, it Avould ho deserted, llrokenj 
victuals and old clothes also form part of n i 
sweeper’s means of lil ing; nor arS the clot lies 
always old ones, forgone or two of this class 
have for years been in the habit of having new 
suits presented to them by the neighbours at 
Christmas. 

The irregular sweepers mostly cob sis t of 
boys and girls wlio, have formed themselves 
into a kind of company, and come to an ngrt'o- 
ment to ivork together on the same crossings. 
The principal resort of these is about Trnf*]- 
gar-squaro, where tliey have seized upon some 
three or four crossings, which theyrisit froi\i 
time to time in theT'ourse of the day. 

One of these gangs I found liad appoinlcd 
its king and captain, thouglifthc titles won^ 
more honorary than privileged. T’hey luul 
framed their own Imvs respecting each oin's 
right to the money ho tonk, and the obedionct' 
to these laws was enforced by the strengtli of 
the little frat^yiAty. ^ * 

One or two ^rls Ayhora I questioned, told 
me that they mixed up ballad-singing or lace- 
selling with crossin g-sweepinV' taking to the 
broom only when the streets w'ert; Avet and 
muddy. ^Thele children are usually sent out 

their parents, and hx^ve to cany homo at 
night their earnings. A fcAv of Ikem are 
orphxyis Avith a lodging-house fjpr a home. 

Taken as a class, crossing* sAvoepers arc 
among the most honest of the London poor. 
They all tell you that, without a g&od character 
“ the respect o^the neighbourhood,” there j 
is not a living to be got out of the broom. 
Indeed, those whom I Wnd hest-to-do in the ! 


Avorld were those who had been longest at - 
tbeii* posts. " 

Among them nro tpany who have been ser- 
vants until sickness or accident deprived them 
•of tlieir situations, and nearly all of th^ni have 
lilid ttieir minds so subdfied by affliction, thSlt 
they li'fVe been tamed so as to be incapable of 
mischief. 

* The earnings f or* rather takings” of cross- 
ing-sweepers difficult to dtetimate— gener- 
ally speaking — tjaat is, to strike the average 
for the entire class. An erroneous idea pre- 
\ails that crossin g<sweeping is% lucrativ#4‘m- 
ployment. All whom 1 Jiavo spqjien with agree* 
in saying, thni- some thirtyyears back it Avas a 
good living; hut they bcAvail piteously the 
sjiirit of the presenf generation. I liave met 
A\'ith some who, in foi'yier days, took their H/. 
Avockly ; and there are hut fetV I have spoken 
in A\ho‘AAT)uld not, at one period, baAo con- 
sidered fifteen shillii>gs a had week’s Avork. 
Lnt now “the takings” arc very much reduced. ' 
'I’lie nmn aa'Iio v>as knoAm to this class as hav- 
ing been th(‘ most prosperous of all — for from 
one nohleinaii alone ho received an allowance 
of seven shilhngs and f-ixpmice Aveekly — as 
suK'd me that tAvolve sh]lhng?» n-Aveek was the 
average of liis present gnins, Inking the year 
round; Avhilst the majoifiy of the SAveepers 
agree that a shilling is a gooil day’s earnings. 

A shilling a-day is tin? very limit of the 
avi'rage inF'omes of the London sweepers, and 
tins is rutlnu' an over tlian an under calcula- 
tion ; for, although a few of the more fortunate, 
who are to he found in the squares or main 
thorough farofk or opposite the f ubUc buildings, 
may earn tbeir tAvelve or fifteen shillings a- 
Aveek, yet tliere are liundreds wlio are daily to 
be found in the by-streets of tl^j^^otropolis 
Avlio assert that eightpence a-day iShejj^ aver- 
age taking; and, indeed, 'in proo^ of their 
pnvi'rty, they refer you to the Avorkhouse autho- 
lities, Avlio allow them certain quarteni-loiivcs 
AACfdvly. The old stories of delicate suppers 
and stockings full of money have in thei«pre- 
sent day no foundation ef trutli. 

The black crossing-sweeper, who bequeathed 
bOO/. to Miss Waiiman, Avould almost seem 
to be tiie last of the phiss whose earnings were 
nboAO his poHjtiAT necessities. 

* Lastly, concerning the 7iumhcrs belonging to 
this large class, we may add that it is difficult 
to reckon up the number of crossing-sweepers 
in London. There are few squares without a 
coiqde of these pathway scavengers ; and in 
tlm more resjjectabjte squares, such as Caven- 
disii or Portinan, every comer has been seized 
upon. ^'Again, in the principal thoroughfares, 
nearly every street has its crossing and at- 
tendant. 
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L— OF THE ADULT CROSSING# 

I SWEEPERS. 

• -S. The Able^odied Sweepers. '* 

»• 

Tiie elder portiou of the London crossing- 
sweepers adlnit, as we lia*se before said, lA 
being arranged,# for the sake of*pcrspicuity, 
into several ciasscs. I shall \egm the 
Able-bodied Males ; th^i l)roct‘ed to the Females 
1 of 4Jike same c^ss ; and af^r’wards deni with 
the Able-bodied Irish (male and female), who 
take to the Sjonchm ^aiisewny^ for a living. 
This done, I shall then, in duo order, talce 
up the Afflicted or Crip^kd class ; and finally 
treat of tha^Juvenffes belonging to the same 
calling. « ' 

1. The Able-Bouii^ Mal^e Chossing- 

SwunrEiis. 

The “ Aihstocuatic ’’ CnossTNa-S\\r:EPEii. 

“ Belly " is the popular name of the man 
who for many years lias swept the long 
crossing that dfits olf one corn<'r of Ca\on- 
dish-square, making a “ short cut” from Old, 
Cavendish-street tT> the Duke of l^ortland’s 
mansion. 

Billy is a merry, good-tempered kind of man, 
with a face ns red as a hu'e-apple, and checks 
streaked with little veins. 

“ His hair is white, and his eyes are ns black 
and bright as a terrier’s. He can hardly speak 
a sentence witl^ut liuishing it <jffi\ith a moist 
chuckle. 

His clothes have that peculiar look •which 
arises fro:|^ieing often -wet through, but still 
they^vo o^ont, and far above what his class 
usually ^ar. Tlfe hat is limp in the brim, 
from being continually touched. 

I'he day wdien I saw Billy was a wet one, and 
he had taken reluge from a shower under the 
Duke of Portland’s stone gatew'ay. His tweed 
coat, torn and darned, was black about the 
shoulders with the rain-drops, and his hoots 
^rey with mud, hul, heijtohf me, “It w'as no 
good trying to keep clean shoes such ifday as 
that, ’cause the blacking come off in the 
puddles.” * * 

Billy is “well up” in the Court Guide. He 
continually stopped in his statement to hdl 
whom my Lord B. married, or wlierc my Jjady 
C. had gone to spend the summer, or what was 
the title of the Marqms yo-and-So’s eldest 
boy. 

He was veiy grateful, moreover, to^ all who 
had assisted him, and would stop looking up at 
the ceiling, and God-blessing them all witli a 
species of religious fervour. 

His regret that the good oid timeS^ad passed, 
when he made “ hats full of money,” was un- 
mistakably sincere ; and when he had occasion 
to allude to them, he always dehvered his 
opinion upon tlie late war, calling it “ a- cut and 


run affair,” and saying that it was “nothing at ! 
^1 put alongside wi^i the old war, when the 
hahpence and silver coin were ^wice as big and 
•twenty times more plentiful” than during tlie 
late campaign. * 

Without the least hesitation he furnished mo 
with tht following pffi-ticulai*s of his life and , 
calling : — ^ • 

“i was horn in London, m Caveiidish-squarc, 
and (he added, laughing) I ought to have a 
^tloyifor I first came iirfo the world at No. 
w^icli iviis J^ord Bessboroiigh’s then. My 
mother went there to do her wotk, for she 
chaired there, and she waS took sudden and 
couhln’t go no further! . She couldn’t have 
chosen a better place, could she? 'You see I 
Wiis born in Caven(hsh-sqiiaro,*and I’ve wo^ed 
in (Javciidish-sqiiare — sweexjing a crossing — for 
itow near upon fifty year. # * 

“ I nineteen — I’m sixty-nine now 

— I used to sell water- creases, but they felled 
off and then 1 ilro])pejl it. Botli mother and 
myself sold w'^^ef-creascs after my Lord Bess- 
borough died ; for whilst he lived she wouldn’t 
leave him not fi»r nothing. 

“ AVc used to do uncommon well at one time ; 
there wasn’f nobody aboiit then as there is now. 

I’ve sold flowers, too ;'*they was very good 
tlien ; they was mostly show carnations and 
moH.^ roses, and such-like, but no common 
flowers — It wouldn’t have done for me to*’ 
soli common things at the houses X used to 
go to. • 

The rcmsoii why X took to a crossing was, I' 
had an old lather and I didn’t want him to go 
the workus. 1 didn't, wish too to do anything 
liad myself, and I iie-wer would — no, sir, for 
I’ve got gs good a charackter as tho first noble- 
man in tlie land, and th^’s a fine thing, ain’t 
it? So as water- ere as os had fell off till they 
wasn’t a liviiig*to me, I had; to do summat else 
to help mo to live. 

“ 1 saw the erossing-siveepors in Westminster 
m.aking a deal of money, so I thought to my- . 
self/’// do that, and X fixed upon Cavendish- 
sqtiare, because, I said to myself, I’m known ^ 
there ; where I was horn, dlnd there I set 
to -work. , , 

“ The very ^ifst day I was at work I took ten 
shillings. I ne-ver asked nobody; I only 
bowed iny head and put my htind to my hat, 
and they knowed wliat it meant* . 

“ B}^jingo, when*I took that there I thought 
io» myself, AVhat a fool Pvo been to stop at 
water-crejiscf?! * 

“ For the first ten year I did uncommon well. 

Give me the old-fashioned way; they were 
good times then ; I like &e old-fashioned way. 

Give me tho old penny pieces, and then the 
eighteen -penny jiieces, and the three-shilling 
j)i 4 fces, and the seven-sliilljng piece's — give me 
‘^thern, I says.* The day the old halfpence tind 
silver was cried dov^, that is, the 8ld coin 
was called in to cjiangc tho currency, my 
hat wouldn’t hold the old silver and half- 
pence I was give that afternoon. I had such a 
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]ot, upon my 'word, Uiey broke my^ooket. 
didn’t know the money was altered, but a fish- 
monger says 1^0 me, ‘ HaVe you got any old 
silver ?' I said ‘ Yes, I’ve got a hat full ; ’ andr 
then says he, ‘Take ’em «down to Couttseses. 
and change ’em.' I went, and I was nearly 
squeeged to death. ‘ # 

“That was the*-iirst time I was like to he 
killed, hut I was nigh killed again when Qiieen 
Caroline passed through Cavendish- square 
after her^tiial. Tlo'y^'took the horses o,ut of' 
her carriage and’pulle’d her along. She k^*t 
a chucking,, money out of tlie carriage, I 
went and scromblovl for it, and I got live-and- 
twenly shillin, but my hand was amgh smashed 
through it,; and, says a In cud of mint', before 
I ‘ JiilJy,’*Bays he, ‘ tlon’t you go ; ’ and I 

was Sony aitcr I tlid. Slie was a good women, 
she was.^ The^Yullcrs, that is, the king’s pfirty, 
was agin ht'r, and pulJcd uj) tlie pa\ mg- Atones 
when her fiuieral passed; but the iilue's vas 
for her. , ^ 

“ I can remember, too, tli^ i^ob nt the time 
of the Lord Castlcroagli riots. Tliey went to 
rortinan-squaro and broke all the winders m 
the house. They pulled up all ibo rads lo 
purtoct theii’selvoH witji. 1 weiitt^/ the Jiisfuqi 
of Durham’s, and hitkmyself in the coal-f^'lLir , 
then. My mother chaired there, too. Tlie 
Bishop of Durham and Lord Harcouit opened 
their gates and Jiurrah’d the mob, so Djc'j' had 
nolluug of their's toiiclied ; but wJieiliijr they 
did it tlirough fear ei; not I can’t say. 'J'be 
mob was cariying a' quartern loaf di[tped*in 
bullock’s blood, and \shen I saw it 1 thought 
it was a man’s head; so that triglilcDed n^c, 
and I run off. 

“ I remember, loo, wlion Ludy r^inbroke’s 
house was burnt to the ground. TTiat’s abouf 
eighteen year ago. It was very lucky the family 
wasn’t in town. Xbo liousekei^iier was a iiigli 
killed, and tliey liad to got her out over llic 
stables ; and wlieii her ladyship heard she w us 
all right, she said she didn’t cure for the iiio 
•since the old daim? was saved, for she liud lived 
along with the himily for many years. Jio, 
bless you, sir '?*1 didn't help at the fii’t; ; I’m loo 
much of a cow^ard to do Hint. * 

“All the time the i)uke Portland was 
alive he used to allow me 7^. Ud. a-w i*ek, which 
w’-as Is. a-day asid Is. Ori. for Sundays. He was 
q httle short ijian, and a very good man he was 
too, for it warn’t only me as he gave moiKy to, 
but to plenty others. He was the best* man m 
England for that. t 

“Lord George Bentinck, too, was a good 
friend to mo. He -was a great racer, he was, 
and then he turned tQbe member of iiarliaraent, 
and then he made a good man they tell me ; 
but he never coined on cr my crossing without 
giving me something. He was at the corner 
of Holly Street, he*was, and ho*novei' put loolf' 
on my Crossing without j:iving me a soveaeign. 
PerhapfiChe wouldn’t cros.^ more than once or 
twice a month, but when he corned my w^ay 
that was his money. Ah ! he was a nice feller, 


he was. Wlien he give it he always put 
it iA my hand and never let nobody see it, 
and that’s the way I^Jike to have my fee give 
me. 

“ There’s Mrs. D , too, as lived at No. 6 ; 

siie w.as a good friend \)f mine, ana alwa5*s 
allowc'd me u suit of clothes a-j'ear ; but she’s 
dead, good lady, now^ 

C and* his lady, they, •likewise, was 

very kiipl friends of mine, and gave me every 
} ear cloth ds, and new shoes, and blankets, aye, 
and a bed, too, i^ I had ’w^anted it; but now 
they arc all dead, ikiwri to the caachman, 

doctors old butler, Mr. K , ho gave me j 

twenty-live sl^tllings tne ckiy df the funeral, j 
and, says lie, ‘ Bill, I’m afraid this wiU bo the j 
last.’ Poor good ln(?iids they w’as all of them, i 
and I did feel cut uxi. ^ the liearsc 1 
going olf. • I 

“Thorc'w'as another gentleinOjn, Mr. IV. | 

T , who liv^'S in parley-street; he never i 

come by me willnuit giving me lialf-a-eiowm. i 
He wais u refd good gentleman ; but 1 haven’t j 
seen liim for a Jong time now, and perhaps j 
he's dvuid loo. j 

“ All my friends is dropping olf. I’m bl'ty- j 
n\e, and tlu’y was men wheti I was a boy. | 
All ibe good gentiemeii's gone, only the bad 
ones stiq). * 

“ Anotber friend of mine is Lord B . 

Ho a3u'a)s duqis me a sbiying wljcn he come 
b,\ ; and, fi^iys lie, ‘ Adm don't know mo, but 
! knows you, Bdly.’ Bat 1 do Iniow him, feu* 
my mother worked fur tlic family many a 
yc'nr, and, con.ndering I was born in the house, 

I think to m.vself, ‘ It J don’'^,lvnow you, why 
I ought.’ hV’s a liandsoino, stout young 
elmp, and as nice a geiiUeman as any in the 

“ One of tlie best friends I hau%as Brince 

E , as lived thero m (ilhandos-strcfet, the 

bottom bouse under. J bad five Slovereigns 
giNo lUG the (lay as be wnis married to Jiis 
beautiful W'lle. Don’t yon reimunber what a 
talk there was about licr diamonds, sir? They 
say slic wars kheind in ’em. Ho used to put 
Ins hand in las pocket and give me two or 
three sliillings *eve^ time lie crossed. He 
was atgontlcman as was uncommon fond of 
tlie gnls, sir. He’d' go and talk to all the 
n^'ijd-scrv:mts*i'(Mnd about, if they was only 
• m'. 1 1 rokui '. I used to go and ring the hairy 
bcUb lor him, and tell the gals to go and 
meet him in Chapel-street. God bless him! 

I says, ho was a pleasant gentleman, and a 
regular good ’un fo^^ a bit of fun, and always 
locidng lividy and smiling. I see he’s got his 
old coachman yet, thougji the Prince don’t 
live in England at present, hut his son does, 
and he always gives mo a half-crown when 
he comes by too. 

“ I gets u prettijj; fine lot of Christmas boxes, 
but nothing like what I had in the old times. 

Prince E always gives me half a crown, 

and I goes to the butler for it. Pretty near 
all my friends gives me a box, them as knows 
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•me, aiwl the3f; say, ‘ Here’s a Cl^ristmift box, 
Baiy/ ♦ 

** I^ast Qbristmas-day I,took 863., and that 
■was pretty fair; but, bless you, in the old 
times Tge had my hat full of money. I.tells 
y(?u agAi I’ve have ‘Hied as much as 5/. iri 
old times, all in old silver and halfJ)enco; 
that was in the old war, and not this run- 
away shabby 9ffair. '* '* 

• “ Every Sunday I liavc sixpence yegular 

from Lord — , wlictlier Jie’s id town or 

not. I goes and fetclif s it. Mrs. D , of 

I'Iari«y-streot, eiie gives mc» a shilling every 
Sunday when she’s in tcpvn ; and the parents 
as knows me gi^e h^llpenco to tl^ir little girls 
to give me. Somo of tho little ladies says, 
‘Here, that will do you igtiod.’ No, it’s only 
pennies (foi* aixpe^oes^is out of fashion); 
and thank GoiKfor tho coppers, tliongh they 
are little. , 

“ I generally, when tliojiooplo^ out of town, 
take about 2s, or 2s. Qd. on tlie Sunday. Last 
Sunday I only took Is. Sd.^ but then, you see, 
It come on to rain and 1 didn’t stop. When 
the town’s full thro(‘ pco])lo alone gives me 
more than that. In the season I lake 5.s'. safe 
on a Sunday, or y crimps 05. — for you see it’s 
all liJce a lottery. 

“ I should like yo*i to.mcntion Lady Mild- 
may in Grosvenor-square, sir. ^Mi('ue\er 1 
goes to see her — livt }ou know 1 don’t go 
ol'ten — I’m safe for Tiv., and at Chystinns I 
have my regular salaiy, a gnniua. Slic’s a 
very old lady, and I'no knowi'd lier for many 
and many years. "When I goes to my la<ly 
she always comes out to speak to me at the 
door, and says sire, ‘ Oh, 'tis ’Wilfy! and how 
do you do, Willy?’ and she always .shakes 
liands with mo and laughs away. Ah! she’s 
a goodfkinii^rectur’ ; there’s no jn-ide in lior 
whntsunfevcr — and «ho never sacks her ser- 
vants. • 

“ My crossing has been a good living to mo 
and nlino. It's kept the wliole of us. Ah! 
in the old time I dare say I’ve made as much 
as 8/.'*a week reg’lar by it. Besides, I used 
to have lots of broken vittals, and I can toll 
you I know’d where to take ’ein*to. Ali ! I’ve 
had as much food as I could cany away^and 
reg’lar good stuff — chickei?, and some things 
I couldn't guess the name o#, ifliey was so 
I'renchified. When the fam’lies is in town I 
gets a good lot of food given me, but you 
Imow when the nobility and gentlemen are 
ftway the seiwants is on board wages, and cuss 
them hoard wages, I sa>s. . 

“ I buried my father and mother as a so'W 
ought to. Motlier was seventy-threes and 
father was sixty-five, -*^good round ages, ain’t 
they, sir ? I shall never live to be that. They 
are lying in St. John’s Wood cemetery along 
"with, many of my brothers anjJ* sistew, Avhich 
I have butied as well. I’ve only two brothers 
living aow ; and, poor fellows, they’rO not very 
■'veil to It cost me a good bit of money. 
I aryear for keeping up the graves 


of each of my parents, and 1$. for my 
bfothers. • 

^ There was the Earl of Gain«borough aa I 
should like you to mention as well, please sir, 
iHe lived in <Jhandr?s-strcct, and was a par- 
ticular nice man and very religious.’ He al- i 
Wii>s, ga»e me a shillfng and a tract. Well, 
you see, I did often^rea^ t},i3 tract; they was 
all reiigious, and about where your souls was 
to go to — very good, you know, what there 
w^s, vi}ry good ; and lie used to buy ’em whole- 
sid^ at a little shop, comer* of High-street, 
Ma]|a*alnin. Ho was a very good, kihfl gentle- 
man, and gave away such *a deal of money 
that he got reg'l or known ,*and the little beggar 
girls follered him at such a rate that ha was 
ut last forced to ride abf)nt in* a cab to get 
jiwny from ’em. He’s many a time said to 
me*, when he’s stoj'tped to give mli my shilling, 

‘ Bil]3f.^^is of ’em a follering me?’ He was 
safe to gue to eveiy body as asked liim, but 
you see it worried lus loui out — «,nd it was a 
kind soul, too— /L(?be follered about by a mob. | 

“ AVhon all the fam'lies is in town I has lls. i 
a- week rcg'lar as clock-worlc from my fhends 
as lives round I he .sipinre, and when they’re 
.away I don’t'^got (uL n-dAy, and sometimes I 
(Jon’t get ]d. a dny, and* that’s less. You 

see some of ’em, like my Lord B is out 

eight months in the year; and somo of ’em, 

sucli as my liord II , is only three. Then * 

Mrs. ])—»—, slie’s away throe months, and she 
always gives l.s. a-wcek ragj.ar when she’s up 
in L.vndon. 

“ 1 don’t tako 4$. a-week on the crossing. 
.\h^ I wish you’d give me •I'?, for Avliat I take. 
No, I make up by going 'of errands. I runs 
for the faij’,’hes, and tlio servants, and anj" of 
’em. Sometimes they send^ me to a banker's 
with a che(pie. Bless you! thev’d trust me 
with anytliink, if»it was a Inff full. I’ve had 
a lot of moiK'y trusted to mo at times. At 
one time I had as much as 83/. to carry for 
tho Duke of Bortlancl. 

“ Aye, that was a go — that was! You see 
the 1/till-porlcr had had it give to Ij^m to carry 
to the haiikj'^md he gets me to do it for him; 
hut the valJct heerd of*it, so he wanted to I 
have a hit of fiuipf and he wanted to put tho ' 
liatl-porter in a fuuk. I met the vallct in 1 
, Holbom, and says he, ‘ Bill, I wtint to have j 
a lark,’ so he kept me back, and I fl.id not get • 
hack till mie o’clock. *i'ho hall-portcr offered 
5/. rewartf for me, and sends the police ;^but | 
Mr. Freobrotliel’, JiOid Georgti’s wallet, he 
says, ‘ I’ll make it all right, Billy.’ They sent 
up to my ])0(fr old people, and says father, 

‘ Billy wouldn’t rob anyboiy of a nightcap, ; 
much more 80/.’ I met the polioetnah in 
Holborn, and says he, ‘ I want you, Billy,’ and 
1» ‘All right, here I arcj^’ When 1 got 
Inmie the hall-poiter, says he, ‘ Oh, I am a dead* 
man; where’s the mom^?' and says I, It’s 
lost,’ ‘ Oh I it’s the Duke’s, not mine,’ says he. 
Then I pulls it out ; and says the porier, ‘ IBs 
a lark of Freehrother’s.’ So he gave me '2f. 
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%Q m«3£e it all,right. That was a game, aivi 
the hftli-porter, says ‘ X really thought 
wu was gonej Billy;’ but, says I, ‘ If every* 
body carried as good a faqp as I do, everybody^ 
would be as honest as any in Cavendish*' 
square/ , • 

I had onotheij lark at the Bishop *of Dur- 
ham’s. I was a cleauingi the knives, and a 
sweUmobsman, with a green-baize bag, Some 
down the* steps, and cays he to me, ‘ Is Mr. 
Bewis, the butler, in? — he’d got the *nanTe 
off quite ppt. ‘ No,’ says I, ‘ he’s up-staiic; ’ 
then says he, ‘ Can I step into the gan- 
try? ’ ‘ Oh, yes,* sayc I, and shows him in. 
Bless yoi\! he was so well-drcss(3d, I thought 
he was a master-shoemaker or somellniig; 
but as all the plate was there, thinks I, I’Jljust 
lock the door |p make safe. So I fastens hyn 
in tight, and ketq^s him tliere till Mr. J-ewis 
comes. No, he didn’t take none of tin? plate, 
for Mr. Lewis come down, and then, as he 
didn’t know riothink aboutfhOa, we had in a 
policeman, when we finds his nag was stuffed 
with silver tea-pots and all sorts of things 
from my Lord Musgrave’s. Says i\fr. Lewis, 

* You did quite right,^illy.’ It ^\¥'.su’t a likely 

thing I was going tc^Tct anybody into a paiitiy 
crammed with silver. * 

** There was another chap who had prigged 
a lot of plate. lie was an old man, amihad a 
bag crammed with silver, and was q cutting 
away, with lots of people after him. So I 
puts my broom acioss his legs and tumbles 
him, and when he got up ho cut away and 
left the bag. Ah ! I’ve seen a good many 
games in my time — ;tliat I have. Tlie bufter 
of the house the plate had beeu stole from 
give mo 2/. for doi^g him that turn? < 

“ Once a gentleman called me, and says he, 

* My man, how Jong have you beeu in lliis 
square?’ Says T,“ I’m Billy,* and been hero 
a’most all my life.’ Then he says, ‘ Can I 
trust you to take a cheque to Scott, the lijinker? ’ 

. aad I answers,** That’s as you lilce,’ for X 
wasn’t going tp press him. It was a l^pavy 
cheque, for^Mr. Scott,' as knows<,me well — 
aye, well, he do — says ‘ Billy, I can’t give 
you all in notes, yoh raus^ stop a bit.’ It 
nearly filled the bag I had with me. I took 
it all safe bqpk, and says he, * Ah ! I kiiowed 
it would 1^ all right/ and he give me a 

* half-sovereign. X sho^ild like you to put 
these things down, 'cos it’s a fine Ahing for 
my t-harackter, and I can sh^w my face with 
any man for being honest, that’s one good 
thing. ^ 

“ I pays 4s. a-w^k for two rooms, one up 
aitd one down, for I couldn’t live in one room. 

X come to work always near eight o’clock, for 
you see it takes me some time to clean the 

knives and bocJts at Lord^ 's. \ g|ct 

sometimes 1«. and sometimes Is. Cd. a-wcek 
for doing that, and glhd I am to have it. It’s 
only for the servants*! does it, not for the 
qu^ity, 

“ When I does anythink for the servants, it's 


either cleaning boots and kmves, or putting i 
letters in the post — that’s if^-*anythink of that 
kind. They gives rfe just what they can, Id. 
or 2d. or half a pint of beer when they ha’n't 
got aay coppers. » f o 

“ Sejnetimes I gets a few left-off clothes^ 
but very seldom. I have two suits a-year give 
me reg’lar, and I goes to d first- jate tailor for 
’em, though tliey don’t make the pnme — of 
course lp 3 U. yet they’re very*good. Now this 
coat I liked very well when it \^as new, it was 
so clean and tidy. No* the tailor don’t^ow 
me the pattern-books and thaf sort of tMng t 
he knows what's waiitsud. I w^jn’t never have 
none of theiif wtisliing dnfJk breeches ; that’s 
tlie only thing asjl refuses, and the tailor 
knows that. I looks -^erynice aftey Christmas, 

I can tell you, and I’vf ^ifays^ got a good tidy 
suit for. Sundays, and God bless them as gives 
’em to me. , * 

“ Every Sunday I a hot dinner at Lord 

B ’s, whether he’s out of town or in tawu 

— that’s suuimat. I gets bits, too, give me, 
so that I don’t buy a dniner, no, not once a- 
week. I pays 4s. a-wcek rent, and I dare say 
my food, morning and night, costs me a Is. 
a- day — }i 3 ’e, I’m sure it doSs, morning and 
night. At present I d on make l2A.'a-week ; 
buC take the year I’ound, one week with an- 
other, it might conic to 13s. or 14s. a-week I 
gets. Yes, I’ll own to tlnft. 

“ Christmas is my best time ; then I gets more 
than I/, a-weok : now I don’t take 4s. a-week 
on my crossing. Many's the time I've made 
my breakfast on a pen’orth of coffee and a 
halfpenny slice of broad an^» butter. What 
do you think of that ? 

“ Wet weather does all the harm to me. 
People, }'ou see, don’t like to %i^e ^ut. I 
think I’vo got tlio best sidp of the square, and 
you sec iny crossing is a long one, 4 ^and saves 
people a deal of ground, fur it cuts off the 
corner. It used to bo a famous crossiiJ^ in 
its time — hah ! but that’s gone. 

“ I always uses what they colls the bi^ush- 
brooms; that’s them with a flat head like 
a house-broonj. I can’t abide them others ; 
they don’t look Well, and they wears out 
ten tSnes as quick, as mine. I general buys 
the eights, thaVa lOd. a-piece, and fiinds my 
bwn handles. A broom won’t lost me more 
than a fortnight, it’s such a long crossing ; 
but w’hen it was paved, afore this mucky- 
darn (macadamising) was turned up, a broom 
would la.st me a full three months. I can’t 
abide tliis muckfdam~can you, sir? it’s 
sToppj^ stuff, and goes so had in holes. Give 
me the good solid stones as used to be. 

I does a good business round the square 
when the snow 's on the ground. I general 
does ea<jb house at so much a-week whilst 
it snows. Hald wicks give me a. shillmg* 

I does only my side, and that next Ox- 
ford-street. I don’t go to the others, 
less somebody comes and orders me-**fi5** 
fair play is fair play — and they belongs to 
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, the otjier sweepers. I does my part and they 
does theirs. • 

It’s seldom as I has a shop to sweep out, 
and I don’t do nothihk^with shutters. I’m 
getting too old now for to be called in to carry 
bDxes gentlemeif’s houses, but whbn I 

was young I found plenty to do that way. 
There’s a man at the corner of Chandos- 
street, and h# does the mclst of that kind of 
• work.” • 

» • • 

The Beaiided CrosSino-Sweeper at the 

• Exchango?. 

• • ^ 

SrNCE the destruction by fire of the Eoyal 
Exchange in 1838, ther^has been added to the 
curiosities of Cornhill a thickset, sturdy, and 
hirsute crossi«^-swcep^ — a man who is as 
civil by habit as be is independent by .nature. 
He has a long flowing beard,* grey as wood 
smoko, and a i)air of fiertie moustaches, giving 
a patHarchal air of importance to a marked 
and observant face, which often serves as a 
painter’s model. After half-an-hour‘s conver- 
sation, you are forced to admit that his looks 
•do not all belie Jjim, and that the old mariner 
(for such was his profession formtuly) is worthy 
in some measure of.liis hoard. 

He wears an old felt hat — very battered and 
discoloured ; aroumj his neck, wliich is hared 
in accordance ■with sailor custom, he has a 
thick blue cotton neckerchief tied a sailor’s 
knot; his long iron-grey heard is accompa- 
nied by a healthy and ahnost ruddy face. Ho 
stands against the post all day, saying no- 
thing, and taklfig what he caif get without 
solicitation. 

When I first spoke to him, ho wanted to 
know»to pui*j)Ose 1 intended aj)})lying 

the in^rmation that he was prepared to af- 
ford, andfit was not until 1 agreed to walk 
with him as far as St. Maiy-Axe that I 
wa^ enabled to obtain his statement, as fol- 
lows : — 

“ f ’ve had Uiis crossing ever since ’38. The 
Exchange was burnt down in that year. Why, 
sir, I was wandering about 4rying to get a 
''rust, and it was very sl<fjppy, so 1 tocjjv and 
got a ‘broom; and while I»kept a clean cross- 
ing, I used to get ha’pence a^idfience. T got 
a clockman’s wages — that’s half-a-crown a-da/; 
sometimes only a shilling, and sometimes 
J^uore. I have taken a crown — but that’s very 
rare. The best customers I had is dead, 1 
used to make a gOocJ, Christmas, but I don’t 
now. I have taken a poui5d or thirty shilli^s 
then in Jhe old times. ^ 

“ I smoke, sir; 1 will have tobacco, if I 
can't get grub. My old woman tolies cares 
that I have tobacco. 

“ I have been a sailor, and<the fiijpt ship as 
ever I was in was the Old 'Colossus, 74, but 
We was only cruising about the Channel tlien, 
ahd took two prizes. I went aboard the Old 
Eemewa guardship — we were turned over to 

* * 


her — and from her I was drafted over to the 
Kscramander frigate. We went out chasing 
Boney, hut he gived himself up to the Old 
^mpregnable. I was at the tolling of Algiers, 
1810, in the Superb. I was in the Roch- 
'fort, 74, up the Mediterranean (they call it up 
the Mediterranean, «bjit it was the Malta sta- 
tion) tftree years, ten mopths, and twenty 
'day^until the shipwas-psdd off. 

“Then I went to work at the Dockyard. 

I had a misfortune soon after that. .1 fell out 
(tf a ‘garret window, three stories high, and 
that kept me from going to the Dpeks again, 

1 18st all my top teeth by tl\at full. I’ve got a 
scar here, one tin my chin ; but I warn’t in the 
hospital more than two weeks. 

“ I was afeard of being tali^n up solicitin’ 
charity, and 1 knew that sweeping was a Ihfe 
gj;>,mc; tliey couldn't take me for gfveeping 
a crossing. 

“ Sftmetimes I get insulted, only in words ; 
sometimes I get chaired by sober people. 
Drunken men ^ %ni'tt;ure for ; t never listen 
to ’em, unlessnhcy handle me, and then, al- 
though 1 am sixty-three this very day, sir, I 
think I could show them something. I do 
carry iny ag# w'oll ; and you could ha’ seen 
how I have lived this ]^st winter through, 
’sometimes one pound of bread between two 
of us, you’d say I was a strong man to be as I 
am. • ^ 

“ TliQsc wdio think that sweepin’ a crossing 
is idle w’ork, make a great mistake. In wet 
weather, the tralhc that*in(dces it gets sloiipy 
as 'soon ns it’s cleaned. Cabs, and ’busses, 
and carriages continually going over the cross- 
inf^ must scatter the mii^ on it, and you must 
look precious sharp to keep it clean ; but when 
If once got in the road, I npver jump out of it. 

I keeps my eye both ways, aud if I gets in too 
close quarters, I slips round, the wheels. I’ve 
had them ulmosl touch me. * 

“ No, sir, 1 never got knocked down. In 
foggy weather, of course, it’s no use sweeping 
at all. 

“^Parcels I it’s very few parcels I get to carry 
now; I doi^’t think I get a parcelt^o carry once 
in a month : there’s ’busses and railways so 
cheap. A man would ‘charge as much for a 
distance as a cab would take them. 

“ 1 don’t come to the samt^ crossing on 
Sundays ; I go to the corner oj Finch-lane. 
As to regular customers, I’ve none — to say* 
regular? some give me sixpence now and 
then. All tho^ who used to give me regular 
are dead. [ 

“ I was a-l]|pd when the Exchange was bortit 
down. ^ 

“ I have had this beard five years. I grew 
it to bit to artists when I got the chance ; but 
it don’t pay expenses — for I have to walk four 
ifve miles, ^d only get a shilling an hotyr : 
besides, I’m often kept nearly two houre, and 
I get nothing for going find nothing for cpomizig, 
but just for the time I am there. 

“ Afore I wore it, I had a pair of large whig- 
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kers. I went to a gentleman then, «n artist, was a brteklayer nod plasteaper^ hoen^ 
and he did pay" me well. He advised me jto thii!^y-two yeaars in London. I con get ns good 
growmnstai^ers and the beard, but he hasn’t a character as any one anywhere, please ; 
employed me ^since. for as to drunkard^ and ail that, I was none 

“ They call me ‘ Old dpck ’ on the crossing^ of them. I was earning eighteen shilling 
that’s all they coil me. I get more chaff from a-w^k, and sometimes with my overli'me i'cre 
the boys than any one else. “ They only say, had tisenty shilling, or even twenty-three shil- 
‘ Why don’t you, get shaved ? ’ but f take no ling. JDiiuklayers is paid according tp all tho 
notice on ’em. * » * «hours they works beyond ten,#for that’s the 

“ Old Bill, in Lombard Street! I knows*him ; brifkla^er’s’day. , 

he used to make a goed thing of it, but 1 don’t “ I was* among the lime, an(3 the sand, and 
think he makes much now. * • the bricks, and then my hand come like this 

“ My wjfe — I am married, sii’ — doesn’fHio (he held out aghand with ^11 the fiagers 
anything. I live in a lodging-house, and I^ay drawn up towards the middle, like the claw of 
three shillings a-wcck. a dead bird)^, All thf^ 8i:^ewg»» have gone, as 

“ I telt >ou what we has, now, vsdicn I go yon see yourself, sir, so that I can’t bend it ov 
home. AVe lijjs a pound of bread, f qnniter ol’l straighten it, for Ihc^ fingers are like bits of 
aif ounce of tea, and perliaps a red }u-rnng. stick, and yon can’t bend 'gm witliout breaking 
“ hadj^ weakness in iny legs lor t^'o tbcin. ^ 

yearj the ■\cuis comes do^vn, but I keep a “ AVben I couldn’t lay hold of anything, nor 
bandage in my pocket, and Avhen I fefcls ’em lift it up, I sl^iwed it to master, and ho sc'iil 
coming down, I jints tlie bundage on ’till the me to his doctor, wli^ gived me something to 
veins goes up again — it^s thifsi^',h being on my ruh over it, for it was swelled up like, and 
legs bO long (because T had lian-y strong Icg.s thou Iwent to St. George’s Hospital, and th(>> 
when young) and v. ant of good food. Wbon I cut it over, and asked me if I could come m 
you only have a bit of bread and ii cup of tea 1 doors as in-do;<r patient? and I said Yes, for 
— no meat, no vc'gn^ables — yon* find it out; ' J. wanted to get it over soom^, and go back to 
but I’m as upright a, dait, and as lissom as my work, an<l earn an honest curnist. Then 
ever 1 was. * * they scarred it again, cut it seven times, and I 

“I gives threepence for my brooms. J uas there many long weeks,* and when I 
wears out three in a week in tlie wet weather, coioed out 1 could not In^Ul any tool, so 1 was 
I alv/ays lean very hard on my bri>om, ’speci- forced to ke<‘|> on pawning and pledging to 


ally when tlie mud is^sticky — as it is art«>r 1 
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roads is watered. 3 am very parUcuhir akout sometimes A'd only .pist bo with a morsel to 
my brooms; I gives 'em away to be burm'd <‘at. and soinetiiuos I’d be hungry, and that’s 
when many another would use them.” lh<‘ trnlh. 

, * ‘'What pufme up to crossifig-sweeping was 

this — I liad no other thing open to me but 
The SwEEPEii in Voutman Squat.'i?, who cefr tlie workhouse; but of course I’d sooner be 
Permission FEOM THE PuiJOE. out on my liberty, though I wiiPlentitied to 

• ^ go into the hou-.e, of course, but I’cPsoontr 

A wiLD-EOOKiNa' man, with long Mragghng Ivec]) out of it if I could cam honest 
grey hair, which stood out from his heail os if ciiriTist. . 

he brushed it the wrong way; and whiskers “ One of my neighbours persuaded me%i at 
. so» thick and cmling that they reminded* one I should pick up a good curnist at a cro.ssing. 
of the wool rourd a sheep’s face, gave mottlie Tlie man who had [)een on my crossing was 
accompanyiffg history. * gone dead, and as it was empty, I went down 

He was veiy fond of ^making use of the tenu to tho police-office, in Mnrylobone Lane, and 
“honest cnist,” and* each ^[me he did so, they |old me I ml^lit take it, and give me 
he, Irish-like, pronounced it “currust.” He liberty to stop. 1 i^as told the man who had 
seemed a hfud-hearted, innocent creature, keen there me had been on it fourteen 

^half scared ihy want and old age. years, and them was good times for gemtle 

I’m blest if I can tell which is tho best and simple and all — and it was reported that 
crossing in London ; but mine ain’t fio great this man had made a gpod bit of money, at 
shakdl, for I don't take three ^hilling a-veek least so it was said. 

not with persons going across, take one week “ I thought I coi^ld make a living out of it, 
with another; but I thought I cqwld get a ho- oi^au honest cumist, but it’s a very poor Hv- 
nest currust (crusty at it, for I've got a crip- ing, I c^in assure you. When I went to it first, 
pled hand, which corned of its own accord, I done pretty fair for a climist ; but it’s only 
and 1 was in 'St. George’s Hospital seven three shillings to me now. My missus h«8 
weeks. When I corned out it was a crijjpple such bad health, or she used to help in© With 
with me, and thought th^ crossing wife her needle. I cqp. assure you, sir, itAs dnly 
bettei^thttn going into^ the workhouse — for I one day a week as I have a bit of 
likes rfly liberty. , and I often go without breaWast ateA 

“ I’ve been on this crossing since last too. 

Christmas Was a twelvemonth. Before that 1 “ I haven’t got any regtfiar UaftrtSlJlIttisrti 





aUow m& an^tUuig* WJUen ibe ^miU^s is in 
iX)fm B<a?>«times they give me bftlf-ft-croTfa, or 
siici^oiiMSdt smw And tiben, perhaps Qnoeaf^art- 
night, or a month. They’ve got footmen and 
aervantnanaidfi, so they never wonts no parcels 
Ifiken^tfoey make do it; but sometimes ' 
I get a penny for posting a letter froij^one of 
the maids, or something like that. 

“ The day for us is Sunday. Soma- 1 
times I get a shbliug, and when*«tbe families 
is in town eighteen pence, •Bu^'v^Hcn the 
families is away, and the *weather so line 
th^'s no muj, and only wgrking-people going 
to the ohai>els, they never looks at me, and 
tlien I’ll only get a shitling.” ^ 

Aitotheh who got Pijnaris^siON to Sweep. 

An old Irish^4ip,n, ftho'tcomes from Cork, was 
spoken of to us as a crossing-sweeper who liad 
fomially obtained permission l^lbre exercising 
his caiUng ; but X fou^id, ujion questioning 
liim, that it was but little more than u ti'Ue 
Hibernian jiiocc of eonriliatiun on lus ])art; 
and, indeed, tliat out of fear of competition, 
he had asked leave of the servants and pulicu-* 
man in the ncij^libouiliood. 

It Rcems some will it curious, as illustrative of 
the rights of properh' among crossing-swcejiers,' 
that three or four ‘nuti'iidiug” swcigMTs, when 
they found themselves i'ori'stulled hy the old 
man in question, ii'ad no idea of supplanting 
the Irishman, and merely remarked, — 

“ Well, you’re lucky to get it so soon, foi wo 
meant to take it," 

In reply to our questions, the man said, — 

“I came heib in January latt: 1 knew the 
old man was did v.dio used to keep the 
crossin’, and I thought I voiild like the khid 
of wqrrulctyiiir I am getting hlnid, and hard of 
licurmfj likewise. ^ Tve got no iiarisli; since 
the passifg of the last Act, I've iiiver*li\ed 
long enough in any one paiish for that. 1 
apjSiod to Marabone, and thc^} olfered to sind 
me back to Ireland, but I’d got no one to go 
to, ako friends or lelations, or if I liavc, they re 
as poor there as I am mysilf, sir. 

“ There was an ould iiiau iiere before me. 
He used to have a stool tf rest luinsilf on, and 
whin he died, last CIirisl,irias, a man afi knew 
him and me asked me wliithgr I would take it 
or no, and I said I would, llis broom aitd 
stool were in the coal- cellar at this corner 

house, Mr. -’s, where he used to leave 

them at night times, and tliqy gave them up 
to me ; but I didn’t use the stool, sir, it might 
be an obstliruction to tHe passers-by ; t^d, 
sir, it looks as if it was infirrumity. But, plmse 
the Lord, I’ll git swffl make a stool fo^ myself 
against the hai'd winter, I will, bein’ a car- 
penter by thxade. 

“ I didn’t ask the gintlefolks’ perjnission to 
come «here, hut I ai^ed th^ police and. the 
servants, and such as that. I asked the ser- 
vants at thejgiomer-house. I don’t know whi- 
oenld Jbave kept me away if I had 


pot askei^ Saon after J caine here tlie gin- 
tlefolks aome of them — stopped and spoke 
to me. ‘ So,* says^ they, * ypn’ve taken the 
place of the old man tliot’ai did.’’ ^Yes, 
have,’ says I. ‘Very will,’ says they, and 
they giv5 me a haVenny. That was that 
occurred upon my tubin’ to the crossin’, 

“ But there were some others who would 
have taken it if Ighad. not*; they tould me I 
was* lucky in gettin’ it so soon, or they 
would have had it, but J don’t know, tvho they 
are. • 

I am seventy-tbitie years ould the J?d of 
Juno last. My wife is about the* same age, 
and very much afflicted with the rheimiatis, 
and she injured hersilf,- too, years ago, by 
failin’ off a chair while she w^as tflkiu’ some 
clothes off the hue. * • 

^ “ Not to desavc you, sir, I get a ^lillin' a- 
\vcek Ironi one of my childer*and ninciiencc 
froiUianothcr, and a little In Ip from some of 
the oilier.-'. I Jiavc si\eu childer livin’, and 
have had tin. •Idle}' arc very niUcli scattered : 
tw'o arc ahrouff; one is in tlio linth Hussars — 
he is kind to itk'. The one who allows me 
nnicpmice is a basket-maker at Reading ; and 
the sliillin’ J get from my daughb'r, a servant, 
.sir. One of niy sons •died in the Crimmy ; 
ho w'us in the Idtli Jaght Dragoons, and 
died at Scataii, on the tioth of May. Tliey 
could not blip mo more than they thry to do, 
sir. 

“ I only make about tw’o shilling a-w’cek 
here, sir; and somctiiftos I don’t take threo 
lia*pence a day. On Sunda\s I take about 
sivoiipciicc, lunt'pcnce, or tiupcncc, ’cordin’ as 
lAseo flic ))co])le wdio give rigiilar. 

“ Weather makes no ^illerenco to mo — for, 
though tlio sum is small. I am a rigulai' pin- 
sioiieiTike of tlieiis. I go to Somer’s-town^lia- 
pel, l)(3ing a Catholic, for I'm not a, shamed to 
j own my religioft before any man. When I go, 

I it is at siven in the evening. Sometimes I 
go to St. Pathnek’s Chapel, Soho-square. I 
have not been to confission for two or thyeo. • 
ycip’s — the last time w'as tg Mr. Stanton, at’ 
St. Pathri^k’s. « 

“ There’s a poor woman, sir, who goes past 
here every Friday to ^et her pay from the 
parish, and, assure as she comes back again, 
she gives me a ha’penny — shg does, indeed. 
Sometimes the baker or the gre^grocer gives 
me a ha’penny for npnding their baskets. • 

“ I’m» perfectly satisfied ; it’s no use to 
grumble, and toiight be worrus off, sin* Yes, 

I go of sui’infls some times ; litch water now 
and then, and post letters ; hut I do no odd 
jobs, such as hilping tlie servants to clean the 
knives, or such -like. N<f: they wouldn’t let 
me behint the shadow of their doors.” 

» • A Thijp who AfiKUD Leave. 

« 

This one was a miliJ and rather ipkEdligeut 
man, in a well-worn lAack dress-coat and^aist- 
coat, a pair of “moleskin” teottaoKS, a 
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blue -aiid -white cotton neckerchief I found 
him sweeping the crossing at the end of 
- — - place, opposite the church. 

He every now and then regaled himself 
with a pinch of snufT, which seemeji to light, 
up his carew^om face. lie seemed very wiU- 
iiig to afford mo information. He sai^ ; — 

“ I have been on tliia crossing four years. 
I am a hrickla^'cr by fcradt?; but you see^how 
my fingers have gone : it’s all rhoumalics, sir. 
I took great many* colds. I had a ^great 
deal of underground T^fork, and tliat tnes \x 
man very much. • 

“ How did I gehtlio crossing ? Well, I t^ok 
it — I came as a cas’idty. No one ever inter- 
fered with me. If one man leaves a crossing, 
•well, another tjikes it. 

^ Yes, some crossings is worth a good deal 
of monffy. Tligre Avas a black in ]iogeiit-stre(*t, 
at tbe comer of Conduit- slrt'ot, I think, who 
lind two or three houses — at least, I’ve'heard 
so; and I kr^ow for a certainty that the man 
in Cavendish-square used tmVet so much a 
week from the Duke of Portland — he got a 
shilling a-(lay, and eighteonpeucc (»n Sundays. 
I don’t know^ why he got more on Sundays. I 
don’t know' wlicther kc gets it sitice the old 
Duke’s death. « 

“The boys worry *me. I mean the little' 
boys •with l)rooms; they are an abusite set, 
and give me a good deal of annoyance } lh(\v 
are so very cheeky; they Avatch tly^ police 
away ; but if they si o the police coming, they 
bolt like a shot. There are a great mjiu> 
Iiish lads among them. There w'cre not 
nearly so many hoys about a few years ago. 

“ 1 once made eij,’'h teen pence in one d?«y, 
that was the best day I eviT made : it Avas Aery 
back weather: but,, take the year through, •! 
doirt make more than sixpence a-day. 

“ I haven’t worked at hry'klaying for a 
matter of six yoaV. Wliat did I do for the two 
years before I took to croasing-SAA'eeping ? 
Svhy, sir, I hod saved a ditllo money, and 
'.managed to get 'on somehoAA'. Yes, 1 have 
had my trouble?, but I neA'er had AA'hat 
great ones, •excepting my Avife’s # blindness. 
She was blind, sir, for eleven year, and so T 
liod to light for everything ; slj^ has been dead 
two year, come September. 

“I have s^en children, five hoys and tAvo 
girls; they qfre all groAvn up and got families. 

* Yes, they ought, amongst them, to do some- 
thing foi* me; but if you have to 'trust to 
childftin, you •will soon find otjt what that is. 
If they want anything of you, they know Avhere 
to find you; but if you want anytjjing of them, 
it’s no go. , 

“ I think I made more money when first I 
swept this crossing than I do now ; it’s not a 
ffood crossing, sir. Oh, no; hut it’s handy 
home, you see. When a shoAvpr of rain com«s 
on, I^can run home, and needn’t go into a 
public4jotiBe hut it’s l^poor neighbourhood. 

“Oh yes, indeed sir, I am always here. 
Certainly ‘ I am laid up sometimes for a day 


I with my feet. I mn subject to the rfjeu- • 

I matfe gout, you* see. Weil, 1 don’t know 
I whether so much stcyading has anything to do 
with it. 

“Yes, sir, I have heard of what vpu call 
‘is]iu!ting-up shop.’ I tleA'er heard it oalldd 
by thdVname before, though ; hut there’s lots 
of SAveepers as sAA'eep back the dirt befor(3 
fcaving at night.* I know the;J** do, some of 
tlicm. ,I nfiver did it mjself — I don’t care • 
about itf I always think thcre’ai,tbe trouble of 
SAveei>ing it back*in lliermorning. 

“People liberoi? No, sir, tl don’t thank 
there are many liberal jpcople about; ihpeople 
AA'ere liberal 4 should malfe ,af good deal of 
money. 

“Sometimes, aftefr.I get homo, I read a 
liook, if I can borrow one., Wliat'do I read ^ 
Well, novels, wlien I tfim get tkera. What did 
I read ’last night? Well, Reyjt olden's Miscch 
lany; before tltot I read the Pilgrim's l^rogrcss. 

I luiA'o read it three times over; but there’s 
always something new in it. 

“ Well, AA'cathcr makes very little difference 
in this neighbourhood. My rent is two-and- 
siKjience a- week. I have a little relief from 
the ])ai’ish. How much ? TVo-and-sixpence. 
How much does my living cost ? Well, I am 
forced to li\'e on what 1 <ian get. I manage 
as Avell as I can ; if I have a good Aveek, 1 
spend it — I get more ^nourishment then, 
that’s all. * 

“1 U'-(‘d to smoke, sir, a great deal, hut I 
haven’t touched a pipe hir a matter of forty 
year. Yes, sir, T lake snuff, Scotch and Eap- 
pee, mixed. If I go Avithoiit a meal of aoc- 
tnuls, I must have my snuff. T take an ounce 
a-Aveek. sir; it costs fourpenco — that there is 
the only luxury I get, unless somebody gives 
me a half pint of beer. • 

“ I very rarely get an oddi job, this is tiot the 
neighlxuirhood for tlmm tilings. • 

“ Yes, sir, I go to ehurcli on Sunday; I go 
to All Souls’, in Laugh am -place, the church 
\ with tlie sharj) spire. 1 go in fhc morning ; 
once a day is quite enough for me. Iif the 
afternoon,! generally take a walk in the Park, 
or I go to see^ono of my young ones; they 
won’t ^,ome to the old crossing- sAveeper, so I 
go to them.” 

4 

A Regent-strekt Crossing- Saveepeb. 

A MAN who had stationed himself at the end 
of Regent-street, near the County Fire Office, 
gave me the following particulars. 

was a man far superior to the ordinary 
run of,, sweepers, and, as will be seen, had 
formerly been a gentleman's servant. His 
costume was of that peculiar miscellaneous 
description which showed that it from 
time to time be«p giA'en to him in charity. A 
dress-coat so marvellously tight th^t the 
stitches were stretching open, awaiatcoi^ ilrith 
a remnant of embroidery, and a pair bf trou- 
sers which wrinkled like a groom’s 
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•liad all avidenjfciy been part of the wardmbe 
ot tb« gentlemen whose ei*rand8 he had run. 

• Hia boots were the mos^ curious portion of 

* his toilette, for they were large enough for a ' 
fi^enxwin, and the jportion unoccupied b;^ 
the foot had gone flat and turned ujgjike a 
Turkish slipper. 

He spoke ^ith a tone a^id manner which^ 
showed some education. Once or 4wice whilst 

* I was listening fb his Btatemoiit ilisisted 
upon removing some dirt frcmi my slioulder, 
an(L on leavin^^ he hj" force seized my hat 
and^rushed it— all which /!abits of attention 
he had contracted wlnlsi in service. 

I was surprised ft) sec stu(!k*ni the wrist- 
hand of his coat-sleeve a row of pins, arranged 
as neatly as the papei^ sold at the mercers'. 

“Since the Jjash come so much — the 

boys, I mean — my crossing has been com- 
pletely cut •up,” ho said ; “ amj jet it is in as 
good a spot as could welit he, from the County 
Fire Otiice (Mr. lleaiimont as owns it) to 
Swan and Edgar's. It ought to he one of the 
fust crossings in the kmgdom, but these lush 
have sjiiled it. 

“ 1 should think, as far as I can guess, I’ve 
been on it eight 5'eiir, if not better; but it was 
some time before 1 got known. You see, it 
does a feller good l(f he some time on a cross- 
ing; but it all depends, of course, whether you 
are honest or not, ibx it’s according to your 
honesty as you g('ts rewaided. J3y Rewarded, 
I means, jou gets a character given to you by 
word of mouth. For instance, a party wants 
me to do a job for ’em, and they sajs, ‘ Can 
3 on get any ladf or gentleman* to speak for 
you ?' And I says, ‘ Yes ; ’ and I gets my cha- 
racter by word of mouth — that’s wluit I calls 
being rewa||j|||d. 

“ Be^re ever I took a broom in hand, the 
good timei^had gone for crossings and sweep- 
ers. The good times was thirty year back. 
In t%e regular season, when thei/ (the gentry) 
are in town, I hove taken from one and six- 
pence to two shillings u-day ; but everyday’s 
not alike, for people stop at home in wet days. 
But, you see, in winter-time the crossings ain’t 
no good, and then we turp on to shovelling 
snow; so that, you see, ^ shilling a-^ay^ is 
even too high for us to taki' rijgular all the 
year round. Now, I ain’t taken a shiiling, nc^ 
nor a blessed hit of silver, for these three clay s. 
All tlie quality’s out of town. 

“ It ain’t what a man gets on a crossing as 
keeps him ; that ain’t worth mentioning. I 
don’t think I takes sixpente a-duy rcgulai'— 
all the year round, mind — on tlie crossi^. 
No, I’d take my solemn oath I don’t ! *11 you 
Wfts to put down fourpence it would he nearer 
the mark. Til tell you the use of a crossing 
to as me and my likes^ It’s our shop, 
iMld it mn’t what we gets a-swt}eping,*but it’s a 
for us to stand, and then people as 
ward-s lie, comes and fetches us. 

^ In the summer Ido a good deal in jobs. Ido 
anythnig in tlie portering line, or if I’m called 


to do boots and shoes, or clean knives apd 
forks, then I does tlmt. But that’s only "when 
people’s busy ; for rvo only got one regular 

fllace I goes to, and that’s in A street, Pic- 

isad^ly. 1 goes messages, parcels, letters, 
and anything that’s /eciuirod, either for the 
master 6f the liotel or the gents that uses 
there. Now, thcre’g oi\p pdrty at Swan and 
Edge’s, and I goes to take parcels for him 
sometimes ; and he wop’t trust anybody hut 
me, f(»r you see I’m know'd to be trustworthy, 
and i'hen they reckons mo as safe as the Bank, 
— Acre, that’s just it. * 

“ I got to the liotel oqly lately. You see, 
when the jjeace was on and the soldiers was 
coming home from the Crimmy, thefl the go- 
vernor he was exceeding husy,*bo he give me 
two shillings a-day and my board ; b^it that 
wasn’t reg’lar, for as he wants fne he comes 
and ftVhes me. It’s a-nigli impossible to say 
what I makes, it don’t turn out reg’lai*; Sun- 
day’s a sliilliu^OT oim - and - sixpence, other 
days nothing m ml — not salt to my porridge. 
You see, when I helps the parly at the hotel, 
1 g(ds my food, and that’s a lift. I’ve never 
put down vv^at I made in the course of the 
year, hut I’vo got enouglt to find food and rai- 
€ 11011 1 for inysoif and faiihily. Sir, I think I 
may say I gets about six shillings a-week, hut 
It ain’t more. 

I’vo been abroad a gocal deal. I was in 
Cape Town, Table Bay% one -and- twenty miles 
from Simons’ Town— foft you see the French 
marts-of-war comes in at Capo Town, and the 
English mans-of-war comes in at Simons’ 
Tc«vn. T was a gentleman’s servant over 
there, and a very good Jih^ce it was ; and if 
ipiybody*- vias to have told me years back that 
1 was to have come to whaf I am now, I could 
never have credited it ; but misfortunes has 
brought me to v^at I am. * 

“ 1 come to England thinking to better 
myself, if so be' it was the opportunity ; be- 
sides, I was tired of Africy', and anxious to see 
my native land. 

“1 was j’ery hard up — ay^ vejy hard up 
indeed — before I took to the cross, and, in 
preference to turning «>ut dishonest, I says, 
i’ll buy a broonfand go and sweep and get a 
honest livelihood. 

“ There was a Jewish lady ancTher husband 
used to live in the SucLus, and I iftiowed them 
and the family — very fine sons they was — and 
I went into th^ shop to ask them to me 
work before th5 shop, and they give me their 
permission so to do, and, says she, ‘ I’ll allow 
you threepenitje a-week.’ They’ve been good 
friends to me, and send nfe a messages ; and 
wherever they be, may they do well, I says. 

“ I sometimes gets clothes give to me, but 
igs #uly at Christmas times^or after its ovey 
and that helps fne along — it does so, iryiee<v 

“ Whenever I sees a pin or a needle,! picks 
it up ; sometimes I finds as many as a 
a-day, and I always sticks them eithe|^ ^ sfLj 
cuff or in my waistcoat. Very often “a lady 
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8^s 'em, and then they comes to me and says, | 
‘Can yon oblige me with a pin?’ and I says,* 

‘ Oh yes, marm j a coupl^, or three, if yon 
requires them ; ' but it turns out very rare 
that I gets a trifle for anything like<“ that. I 
only does it to be obliging — besides, it maffes 
» you friends, like, ^ 

“ I can’t tell wh(fs got tlio best crossingin 
London. I’m no jud|e that; it isnit. a 
broom tis can keep a man now, Tboy'ro going 
out of to-ivn so fast, all tlio harristocracy ^ 
though it’s middling clacses — such as is in n 
middling wHy like — as is the best friends }o 
me.’’ 

A TiOlDESMAN’S CnOSSlNG-SWEEPEK. 

A MAN who had woi-ked at crossing- sweeping 
us a }K)y whcuflie first came to London, and 
again when he grow too old to do his wojiv a i 
a labourer in a coal-}ard, gave me a statement 
of the kind of hfe he led^tund the oamings he 
made. He was an old man,*'rt\ji a forehead 
so wrinkled that the dark, waved lines remind- 
ed me of the grain of oak. His thick hair 
was, despite Ins great age — which was neaily 
seventy — still druk; afid as he e()r^'ersed with 
me, he was continually taking oft* his hat, and 
wiping Ills face with what appeared to be a 
l)iecc of flannel, about a foot square. 

^ His costume was of what might be called 
‘‘ the all-sorts” kind, and, from constant wear, 
it had lost its original colour, and had turned 
into a sort of dirty ‘gi'een-grey hue. It con- 
sisted of a waistcoat of tweed, fastened to- 
gether with buttons of glass, metal, and bon^ ; 
a tail-coat, turned brown with w'eather, a pair 
of ‘trousers repaired hero and there ;wiih big 
stitches, Hko the teeth of a comb, and these* 
formed the extent of his wai’drobe. Around 
the collar of the ^tJoat and wabtooat, and on 
the thighs of the pantaloons, the layers of' 
grease w^ero so tlnck that the fibre of the cloth 
. was choked up, and it looked as if it liad been 
'^pieced with bits of leather. I 

, liubhiug his ttnshorn cliin, whereon fhe ■ 
bristles stood up like the pegs in thd barrel of 
a musical -box — until if made a noise like a 
hair-brush, he began his story js- 
“ I’m known all about in Parliament-street 
— ay, every biff about them parts, — for more 
than thii*ty ytar. Ay, I’m as well knowm as 
the statty itself, all abfJut them jjarts at 
Chori^-cross. Afore 1 took to crossing- 
sweeping I was at coal-work. Ifee coal-wurk 1 
did was backing and Ailing, and anythink in 
that way. I worked at Wood’s, imd Penny's, 
and Douglas’s. Th»/ were good masters, Mr. 

W ood ’specially ; but the work was too much 
for me as I got old. There w'as plenty of coal 
work in them tim^ ; indeed, I’ve yeamedi as 
miich ^ nine shillings of a day* That was th^ 
time as^the meters wag on. Now men can 
hardly earn a Kving at <»>al-work. I left the 
coal-wwk because I was took ill with a fever, 
as was brought on by sweating — over-earoefion 


they called it. It left me so weak I wasn't 
able ft) do nothink in the yards. 

“I know Mr. G-y 7 r“> the fishmonger, and 

(Mr. J , the publican. I should think Mr. 

J ^as knowed me tliis eight-and -thi^-ycar, 

arfd th^ put me on to thb crossing, 'lou se<?, 
when Iwas odd man at a coal job, I’d go and 
do whatever there yas to be done in the neigh- 
bourhood. til (ire was anytllmk as Mi\ 

H ’si*men cpuldu’t do — such as carrying 

fish home fo a customer, when the other men 

were busy — I was sent for. Or Mr. J 

would send me -with sperrits — gallon, or«lfalf 
a gallon, or anythink ^of that sort — a long 
iourney. In fict, I’d get enytiiink as come 
li.'iiuly. 

‘"I had done erosSing-swcci)ing as a boy, 
before 1 took to coal- work, » when 1 first come 
out of the country. My own hc&'tl first put me 
up to tlio notion, and that’s more r than fifty 
M‘ar ago — ay, fiiore tljan that ; but I cfin’t call 
to mind exactly, for I’ve had no parents ever 
since I was eight year old, and noAv I’m mgh 
sevent}" ; but it’s as close as 1 can remember. 
1 was about thirteen at that time. There was 
no police on then, and I saw a good bit of road 
ns was dirty, and says I, ‘ Thaffs a good spot to 
.keep clean,’ and 1 took it. I used to go up to 
tlio tops of the liouses to throw over the snow, 
tmd I’vo idten been obliged to get men to help 
me. I sujipose I was about the first person 
as ever s^ ept a crossing in Charing-cross ; 
(here, as if proud of the fact, lie gave a kind of 
moist chuckle, wlindi ended m a lit of cough- 
ing). I used to make a good liit of money 
then ; but it api’t worth noihiiflt, now. 

‘‘ After I left coal -backing, Y went back to 
the old crossing oppiositG the Adm’ralty gates, 
and 1 stopped there imtil Mr. me 

tlio one I’m on now, and thank Iimi for it, I 

says. Mr. G had the trossing paved, as 

leads to his shop, to accommodate*^ the cus- 
tomers. He had a German there to swee^ it 
afore me. He used to sweep in the day — 
come about ten or eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and then at night he turned watchman ; 
for when there was any wenson, as Mr. G— 
deals in, hanging ou|, he was put to watch it. 
This German worked there, I reckon, about 
I seven year, and wheil he died I took the cross- 
! in^g. • • 

“The crossing ain’t much of a Ihing for 
any .body — that is, what I takes on it. Dut 
then I’vo got regular customers as gives me 
money. There’s Mr. G ho gives a shil- 

ling a-week; and tbere’s Captain B — of 
th# Adm’ralty, he gives me sixpence a fort- 
night ; and another capU^jn, of the name of 

B , he gives me fourpenco every Sunday* 

Ah ! I’d forgot Mr. 0—, the Secretary at the 
Adm’ralty; he gives me sixpence now 
then. Besides, ledo a lot of odd jpbsilhr dif- 
ferent people; they knows where to-oomensd 
find me when they wants me. TCbey 0 ^ Bfto 
to carry letters, or a parcel, or a box,^PK 
think of that there. I has a bit ofv 
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give me every now and then; but fo» 
money, it’s very little as I get on the crossings 
— perhaps seven or eight shilling a* week, 
reg’lar cixstomers and all. ^ 

^ “ 1 «ever beard anybody as was leading rf 
crossing selling it; no, never. My arossing 
ain’t a reg’lar one as anybody could have. If 
I was to le^G, it depends* upon whether Id#*, 
d— — - woula like to have tlie pt^ty, as to who 
gets it. There'S no such thing tbrning a 
reg’lar sweepdr out, the polise stops that. I’ve 
been known to them* for years, and they are 
x^f kind to rffe. As they xome’s by they says, 

‘ Jimmy, how^e you You see, my crossing 
comes handy for fhem, for it’s%gin Scotland- 
yard ; and when they tui^is out m their clean 
boots it sa^ips their hlaflcing. 

“ Lord uSed 40 be at the Adm’ralty, 

but he ain’t Uiore now; I don’t know^ why ho 
left, hut Ite’s gone. He used^to give mo six- 
pence every now and tlicn when he come over. 

I was near to my crossing when Mr. Drum- 
mond was shot, hut I wasn’t near enough to 
hear the pistol ; but I didn’t see nothmk. I 
know’d the late Sir Robert Peel, oh, cgrtnntly, 
but ho seldom crossed over my crossing, 
though whenever he did, he’d give me soine- 
think. Tho present Sir Robert goes over to* 
the chapel in SpAng-gardens when he’s in 
town, hut he keeps on tho other side of the 
way ; so I never hafl anythink from him. He’s 
the very picture of his father, and I*knowshim 
from that, only his father were rather stouter 
than he is. I don’t know none of the mem- 
bers of parliament, they most on ’em keeps on 
shifting so, tha 4 1 hasn’t no time to recognise 
’em. 

“ The watering-carts ain’t no friends 01 
our’n. makes dirt and no pay for clean- 

ing it.« There’s so much traffic with coaches 
and cartSfgoing right over my crossing that a 
hue or wet day don’t make much difference to 
tneUfor people are afraid to cross for fear of 
being run over. I’m forced to have my eyes 
abotgi me and dodge the wehicles. I never 
heerd, as I can tell on, of a crossing-sweeper 
being run over.” * I 

• ! 

2. The Able-bodied 5'emale Cbos^ng- j 

Sweepers. . * *1 

• 

The Old Woman over tite Water.” 

She is the widow of a sweep — “ as respectable 
and ’dustrious a man,” I was told, as any in 
the neighbourhood of the ‘ Borough ; ’ he was 
a short man, air, — very <ahort,” said my in- 
formant, “ and had a weakness for top-boMs, 
white hats, and leather breeches,” and*in that 
unsweeplike costume he would parade him- 
self up and down the Dover and New Eent- 
He had a capital connexion (or, as 
Id# widow terms it, “seat o# business ’0, and 
left behind hhn a good name and reputation 
,W90!fild have kept the “seat of business” 
had not been feu; the misconduct 
tweof whom (sons) have been 


I transported, while a daughter “went wrong,” 

I though she, wretcl^d creaturei paid a fearful 
penalty, I learnt, for her frailttes, having been 
burnt to death in tlie middle of the night, 
through 'a careless *habit of smoking in bed. 

The old sweeper herself, eighty years of age, 
and aftnost beyond laboim, very deaf, and 
rather feeble to allapt^^'arance, yet manages to 
getfout every momiug between four and five, 
so as to catch tho, workmen and “time- 
keepers” on their way to the factories. She 
b^s the true obscquiihis curtsey, But is said to 
b# very strong in her “ likes and di&hkes.” 

She hears a good character, though some- 
times inclining, I was' informed, towards 
“ tlie otlier Imlf-pint,” but never guilty of any 
excess. Slie is somewhat iirofuse in •her 
seriptnral ejaculations and pndession# of grati- 
tude. Her statement was as tf)llows : — 

“ Skifteen years I’ve been on the crossing, 
come next (Jhnstmas. My liusband died in 
Guy’s liospit*!^ of fho choleA,, three days 
after he got iif, and I took to the crossing somo 
lime alter. I had nothing to do. J am eighty 
years of age, and I couldn’t do hard work. I 
have nothing but what tho great God above 
pleases to give me. ^le poor woman who 
had tlie crossing befor* me was killed, and 
so I took it. The gentleman who was tho 
foreman of the road, gave me tho grant totake^ 
it. I didn’t ask him, for poor pcojile as wants 
a bit of bread they goes on the crossings as 
they likes, but ho nevfir* interfered with me. 
'rite first day 1 took sixpence ; but them good 
times is all gone, they 11 never come back 
apain. The best times I used to take a 
shilling a-duy, and now*l don’t take but a few 
pence, 'i’he winter is as bad as the summer, 
lor poor people haven’t gcTt it to give, and gen- 
tlefolks get very near now. ^People are not so 
hberal as they fised to be, and they never will 
be again. 

“ 'i’o do a hard day's washing, I couldn’t. I 
used to go to a lady’s house k) do a bit of wash- ‘ 
ing^when I liad niy strength^^hut I can’t do it 
now. ^ • 

“ People going to their offices at six or seven 
in tlie morning give-S me a ha’penny or A 
penny ; if thej^’don’t, I must go without it. I 
go at five, and stand there till elgven or twelve, 
till 1 find it is no use being the^ any longer. 
Oh, the gentlemen gjve me the most, I’m siu*e 
the ladi«s don’t give me nothing. 

“ At Christm 4 |,s I get a few things — a f entle- 
man gave me*these boots I’ve got on, and a 
ticket for a half-quartern loaf and a hundred of 
coals. I ha*Ve got as much as five shillings 
at Christmas — ^but those tifnes wiE never come . 
hack again. I get no more than two shiEiegs 
and sixpence at Christmas now. 

^ “•My husband, Thomas was bis name, 
was a chimley^sweep. He did a very* good 
business — it was aE ikme by his sons. We 
had a boy with us, to<f, as a haendly boy. 

1 wa.s a mother smd a mistress to hi*^ f I’ve 
bad eleven children. I’m grondmo^er to 
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fifteen, and a great-grandiuother, too. Theyl thought I should come upon him 

won’t give me a bite of bre^d, Uiough, any of after Ins death, but I never troubled him for 
'em, I've got fo»ir children living, as far I as inhch.as a crumb of bread, 
know, two abroad and two home here with « never get spoken to on my roads, only 
families. I never go araon^ 'em. It fe, not in some people say, ‘ Good morning,’ ‘ Thei^ you 
my power to assist 'em, so/ never go to dis- are* old lady.' 'I’hey never asks me no questions* 

• tress ’em. ^ * whatsomSver. I never get run over, though I 

“ I get two shilling tt-,weel^ from the parish, aip very hard of hearing ; but I syn forced to 
and I have to pay out of that for a quartirn have my eyesrhere, there, and eveiy>\hcre, to 
loaf, a qnarforn of sugai;, and an ounce of tea. keep out\^f \Jic way of the cartS and coaches. 

'i'he parish forces jt on me, so I must take it, “ Some (\ays I gc^s to my crossing, and earns j 
and that onl^ leavi's me 6nc shilling and fouiigr notliink at all : utlier da>1> it’s sometimes four- i 
pence. A shilling of it g<^es for my lodging', pence, sometimes {fixpenco. I ^earned ftflfi*.. 

I lodge with people wIkj knew my family and pence to-day, and I had •a bit of snuff out of il. ' 
me, and took a liking -to mo ; they let me come Why, 1 believe i did yearn fit epence yesterday i 
there instead of wandering about the streets. — I won’t tell no stoiy. I got niiiepence on ' 
stand on 'my (rossing till I’m like to Sunday— that was a go'ofl doy ; but, God knows, ' 
drop oveivmy broom with tireefoess. Yes, sir, that didn't go far. J^yemned so much I 
1 go to cliiu’ch ax yt. George’s iu the Borougli.* couldn’t bring it home on Saturdays — it almost 
1 go there every Sunday morning, after I l^ave makes me laugh.— I yearned sixpcnic. I 

my p)ads. iheyve taken the organ and ‘‘I goes every moniing, winter or summer, 
chanty cliildre^i away that i^f^ to be there frost or snow; and at the sanu' hour (five 
wdien I was a girl, so its not a clrorch now, it’s o < lock) ; people certainly don’t think of ginug j 
a chapel. There’s nothing but the preacher so much in fine weather. Nobody ever mis- j 
and the gentlefolks, and they sings tlieir ow'n Icsted n\e, and I never mislested nobody. If 
psalms. There are gatherings .aitj^at church, they gives me a penny, 1 thanks 'em ; end i! 
but W'hethcr it’s fbr yi6 poor or not I don’t tliey gives mo nothing, I thaiflis ’em all the 
know. I don’t get atiyiof it. .«.ame. 

, Jf w’iis a great loss to iii6 when my husband “ Tf I ivas to go into Hie fl ouse, I shouldn’t 
^Ued; 1 went all to ruin then. My fatlici be* livi; three days. It s not Ibut I cat luufh — a 
longed to Scotland, at Kdinboro’. My i^iother very little is enough lor m<f’; but it’s tlic siir J 
came from Yorkslnre.^ I don’t know where should mi^o: to be shut up like a tide*, I ! 

Scotland is no more tlian the dead. My father couldn’t live long, 1 know ,’’ 

was a gentleman’s gardener and watchman. My 

mother used to go out a-chainng, and she was Tiir. Old Woma\ OuossiNo-RwEicrEu w'no 
drowned just by Horsemonger Lane. Shewn?* tfAo \ I^exsiokei# : 

coming through the Halfpenny Hatch, that 

used to be just facing, the Crown and* Anchor, o Tins old dame is reimukablc from the furt 
in the New Kent-road; there was an open of bidng the ohit'f supjiort of deaf ; 

ditch there, sir. ^he took the left-hand turn- cripple, wdio is as mucli poorer than the^.Tuss- i 

ing instead of thef right, and ^as. drow^ded. ing-sweeper as she is pooreV than I^rs. y 

My father died in St, Martin’s Workhouse, in ——street, who allow.s the sweeper sixjience ' 
Ho died of apoplexy fit. a-week. T'he crossing-sweeperis a rather st#ut 1 

• “ 1 used to mind my father’s place till mother old woman, with a carnoying tone, and con- j 
died. His housek/3fcper i was — God help ! slant curtsey. She complains, in comm un yith i 
a fine one too? Thank the Lord, my hushand most of her class, of the present liard times, j 
w'as a clover man; he hud a good seat of busi- and reverts loiigipgly to the good old da} a when [ 
ness. I lost rny right li^aiid whtm he died. I people were more lifeeral than they are now, ‘ 
couldn’t carry it on. There was my tw'o sons and hatl more to givcv^ She says : — I 

went for sogeys, and the others were above I w'rs on crossing before the police ! 

their businesf. He left a seat of business w/fs made, for I am not able to work, and only ; 
worth a hundred pound ; be served all up the get helped by the people who knows me. 1 

New Kent-road. He was beloved by*’ all his Mr, ,‘in the square, gives mo a shilling j 

people,*" He used to climb him.'ii^lfwlien I first a-wreck; Mrs,—, in street, gives me 

had him, but he left it off when he got children, sixpence; (she has gone in the country no"W', I 
I had my husband when I was^fteeii, and buL she has left it*at the oil- shop for me) ; | 

kept him forty years. ^ Ah ! he was well-beloved that’s what I depinds upon, darlin', to- help 
by all around, except his children, and they pay my rent, which is half-a-crown. My rent 
behaved shamefiil. I said to his eldest son, was three shillings, till the landlord didn’t wish 
when he lay in the hospital, (asking your par- me to go, 'cause I was so punctual with my 
dc^, sir, for men^oning it) — I says to misp money, L give, a corner of my room to a 
eldest tion, * Billy,’ says I, ‘ your father’s very poor cretur, wh5’s deaf as a beadle ; she 
bad— vfhy don’t you to see him ?’ *Oh,’ works at the soldiers' j^ats, and is a very good 
^ he’s getiin' better;’ hand at it, and would earn a good deal of 

and he was hever the one to go and see him money if she had constant work. She owed 
once ; and he never come to the funeral. as good as twelve shillings and sixpence for 
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rent, poar thing, where she was last, and the 
landlord took all her goods except he# bed ; 
she's got that, so I give her a comeiv of 
ray room for charity’s sake. We must looH 
JiO another : she’s as poor as a jchurch 
mouse. I thought she would be comij&ny 
for me, still a deaf person is hut pooi*company 
to one. She had that J^eavy sickness they 
call the cholera about five ;ve< 4 rs ago, an(fit 
fell m her si(fe and in thc^sido of# her head 
too — that lAade her deaf.^ Ohf she’s a poor 
obiect. She has 1/een with me since tho 
itionth of rAiriiary. TvS lent her money out 
of my own pocket. ^I givf> her a cui> of tea 
or a slice ol hraad when 1 SJC she hasn’t got 
any. Then the peojile up-stairs are kmd to 
her, and give her a hifco'aud a sup. 

“ My liuii^aiid «vas a soldier; he fought at 
the battle of Waterloo. Ills pension was 
ninej)en(fe a-daj'. All my family 'are dead, 
except my grandson, ivfiut’s New Orleans. 
1 expect him back this %ory month that now 
wo have: he gave mo four pounds before ho 
went, to carry me over the last winter, 

“ If the Almighty Ciod pleases to s(*nd him 
>)ack, he’ll be a great help to me. lie’s all 
I’ve got left. •! never had but two children in 
all my life. . 

“ I worked in^n^ilemen’s houses before I 
was married to my husband, who is dead; 
but he came to ^e iioor, and I had to leave 
my houses where I used to work.* 

“ I took twopence -half j>enny yesterday, and 
threepence to-day ; the day before yesterday 1 
didn’t take a penny. I never come out on 
Sunday; I goes to Bosomoii- street Oliapel. 
Last Saturday I made one sbilling and six- 
pence ; on Friday, sixpence. I dai'O say I 
make tbaigp shillings and sixpence a-week,* 
besides the one sbilling and sixpence I gets 
allowed* me. Itim forced to m^e a do of it 
somehow, hut I’ve no mora strength left in 
i%d than this ould broom.” 

^The CaossiNo-SwEErKii wno had been 
A Sebvant-Mau). 

She is to be found an;^ daf between eight in 
the morning and seven in the evening, sweep- 
ing away in a eonvulsivb, jerky sort of manner, 
close to — square, near the Foundling, ^he 
may be known by her pinched-up straw bonnet, 
with a broad, faded, almost coloiudess ribbon. 
She has weak eyes, and wears over them a 
brownish shade. Her face is tied up, because 
of a gathering which ^ho has on her head. 
She wears a small, old plaid cloak, a'iblean 
checked apron, agd a tidy printed g®wn. 

She is rather shy at first, but willing and 
obliging enough withal; and she lives down 
little — Tard, in Great — — street. The 
“yard” that is made like a*mousetrap — small 
at the entrance, but amazingly large inside, 
easdldHapidated thoufjili extensive. 

Here are stables and a couple of blind 
alleys# juuneless, ox bearing the same name as 


the yard itself, and wherein are huddled more 
people than one could count in a quarter of 
an hour, and mort^ children ]han one likes to 
remember, — dirty children, ustlesaly trailing 
an old tjn baking-dish, or a wora-out shoe, tied 
to a piece of string ; sullen children, who turn 
away in a fit of ftJeepy anger if spoken to ; 
screaming children, setting all the pai'ents in * 
th# “ yard ” at dAfiaufce ; and quiet children, 
who are arranging banquets of dirt in tho 
reding gutters. * 

The “ yard ” is dented principally to coster- 
mongers. t 

The crossing-sweeper lives in tho top-room 
of .a two-stoned Jiousft, jLn the very depth of 
the blind alley at the end of the, yard. She 
has not even a room to hcr&*elf, but pays one 
shilling a-week for the privilege of sleeping 
•with a woman who gels lier lUving Iby selling 
tapes in the streets. * 

“iih !” says the sweeper, “ poor woman, she 
has a hard tiyio of it ; her hi^band is in the 
hospital witlAaibad leg — in fact, he’s scarcely 
over out. If you could hear that woman 
cough, you’d nevei* forget it. Siio would have 
had to starve to-day if it hadn’t been for a 
person wMb actually Unt her a gown to pledge 
to raise her stock-monay, poor thing.” 

The room m which*theso people live has a 
sloping roof, and a small-paned window on 
each side. For furrfituro, there were two chairi 
and a shaky, threo-leggc'd stool, a deal table, 
and a bed rolled up a^joinst the wall — ^nothing 
(ilse. In one corner of *tho room lay the last 
lump remaining of tho seven "pounds of coals. 

another corner there were herbs in pans, 
and two water-bottles without then noses. The 
most striking thing in that little room was 
some A'cekery, the wo^nan had managed to 
save from the wreck of her things ; among 
this, cuiiousjy enough, *vas a soup-tureen, 
with its lid not even crack'ed. 

There was a piece of looking-glass — a small 
threo-comcred i^iece — forming an almost equi- 
lateral triangle, — and th'e oldest, and mos^f 
Arbbod and worn-out pie(ie of a mirror that 
ever esi^ped the dust-bin. * ^ ^ 

Tho fireplace was^a very small one, and on 
the table w^e two or three’polatoes and about 
one-fifth or a red herring, which the poor 
street-seller had saved out of*her breakfast to 
servo for her supper. “ Take »y solemn word 
for it. sir," said th« sweeper, “ and I wouldn't 
deceit you, that is all she will got besides a 
cup of woalifc*tea when she comes h(5hie tired 
at night.” 

The st#lement of this old sweeper ia as 
follows : — * 

“ My name is Mary . I live in — — 

yard. I live with a person of the name of 
^ — , in the hack attic ; she gets her living' bj 
selling flow^s in pots in^he street, bat is 
now doing badly. I^ay her a shillini; a-week. 

“ My parents wqre Welsh, I was to semiee, 
or maid-of-all-wo^ tUl I got monied. My 
husband was a seafaring man when 1 masried # 
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‘ him. After we were married, he got his living I should not think crossings worth 
hy selling memorandum-ajmanack books, and ’chasin|, unless people made a better living on 
the like, about the streets. * He was driven to them tlion I do.” • 

that because ho had no trade in his band, and • I gaA^e the poor creature a small piecse of 
he was obliged to do something for a living, silver fiiDr her trouble, and^ asked her ifelhat,* 
He did! not make much, and over-exeilion, witfi tli^ threepence halfpenny, made a good 
t with want of nourishment; brought on atpara- day. Slu? answered heartil.y — 
lytic stroke. Ho laid the first fit about two ‘‘ I should like to gee such ano^ier day to- 
years before ho had the second; the third At, morrow, sir. r 

which was the last, he had on the -Monday, “ Yes, ^Vmt^r is^veiy much belter than sum- 
and died on’the Wednesday A\eek. I have two ,nier, only ibr the tiial of standin^in the frost 
children still living! On* of them is marriec^, nml snow, but wo certainly do get more thmn 
to a poor raJm, wlio gets his living in tli* Tlie families- won’t in finvn for t\iree monms 
streets; but as far us lays in In', power lie to come yet. Ah! tins fceiglthoijrhood is no- 
inokes a good husband dnd father. My other thing to ivliat it*was. Ity GcJd's removal, and 
daughter is living with a niece of mine, for I hy their ow n reinm-al^ the good families are 
can't keep her, sir* ; she minds the children. all gone. The presenff families a^e not so 
“My father w-as a jouimeyman shoemaker, lilicral nor so wealthy. ^It A not /ho richest 
Heivi^s killed; bit.. I cannot remember bow — I 'iieopJo that give tlie most. Tradespeople, and 
1 V 11 S too young. I cun t recollect my niot^fer. 'specially gentlefolks \jho have situations, aro 
I was brought up by an uncle and aunt till 1 better to mo than the ntbleinan who rides in 
was able to go service. l*went ^iit to srr\ice his carnage. 

at five, to mind children under*a fcurhO, and I “1 nhva>s go to Trinity Church, Gray’s-inn- 
was in service till I got moiTied. I had a great road, about tw'o doors from the Welsh School 
many situations; you see, sir, I was forced to — the Rev. iJr. Witheringtoii preaches there, 
keep in place, because I had nowhere to go to, I always go on Sunday afternoon and evening, 
my uncle and aunt not lAiing able to Keep me. for I can’t go in the morning; 1 can’t get 
I was never in n()blomeif|i families, cuily trades- away from my crossing in time. I never omit 
people's. Service was very hard, sir, and so I a day in corning lieiv, uiues*^ I’m ill, or the 
believe it continues. , snow is too heavy, or the weather too bad, and 

“ I am fifty-five years of o^e, and I have been then I’m obligated to resign.' 
on the crossing fourteen years; but Just* now “I have ii# friends, sir, only my children; 
it is very poor worl^iiu\e«d. Well, if I wishes my uncle and aunt have been dead along time, 
for bad weather, J’ni only like other people, I« 1 go to see my cliildri-n on Sunday, or in the 
suppose. I have no regular customers at all ; evening, w'hen 1 leave here, 
the only one I had left has lost liis senses, sir. i “ Ailer I leave J Imve a cup of k'a, and after 

Mr. H , he used t6 allow us sixpence that I go to bed ; vi-ry fnuiuently I’m in bed at 

a-week ; but ho went mad, and we don’j^ get it nine o’clock. I liavo my cup of tea if I can 
now. By us, I meat, the three crossing- anyw^ay get it; hut I’m forced to §|^mthput 
sweepers in the square where I work. t/ia/ sometimes. 

“Indeed, I like t^io winter-tkiio, for the “When my sight was betteV, I use^ to be 


sweepers in the square where I work. t/uif sometimes. 

“Indqed, I like t^io winter-tkiio, for the “When my sight was betteV, I use^ to be 
families is in. Though the weather is more \ciy partial to reading ; but I can’t see the 
severe, yet you do get a few more ha’pence. I print, sir, now. I used to read the Bible, amt 
Mke more from the. staid elderly people than the newsiiapcr. Story-liooks I have read, too, 
ti’om the young. At Christmas, I think I took but not many novels. Yes, Jiohtnson CrifsoaJi 
k -about eleven blullin^s, but certainly not more.* kuow, but not the Ftlutim's Rrogress. I’ve 
The most I ever made at that season was tour- heard of it ; they tell me it is n veiy interesting 
teen shillings. Tbe worst »<ibout Christmas is, hook to read, but 1 iiorer had it. We never 
that those who giv^e much then gciferally hold have anyfladies or Scripture-readers come to 
their hand for a week or two. our lodgings; see, we’re so out, they might 

“A shilling aAiiiy would bo as mucli as I coimf a dozen times *and not find us at home, 
waait, sir. I hate stood in the square all day “I wear out throe brooms in a-week; but 
for a ha’penny, and I have sfkiod here foi; no- in tbe, summer one will last a fortnight. I 
thing. O^e week with another, I make two give threepence ha’penny for them ; there are 
shillings m the seven days, after 'paying for twopenny-ha’penny brooms, but they are not 
my broom. I have taken threppence ha’penny so good, they are liable^ to have their handles 
to-day. Yesterday — let me see — will, it was comeXut. It is very fatiguing standing so many 
threppence ha’penny, tuD ; Monday I don’t re- hours; m^ legs aches with fein, and swells, 
member; but Sunday I recollect — it was fip- I was once in Middlesex Hospital for sixteen 
pence ha’penny. Years ago I made a great weeks with my legs. My eyes have been weak 
deal more — nearly tl\ree times as much. c from a child. I hpe got a gathering in my 
“ I feom^ about eight o’clock in the morning, head from catbhing Cbld standing qn the cross- 
and go about six ore seven; I am here ing. I had the fever this time twelvemonth, 
every day. The boys used toi come at one time I laid a fortnight and four days at bomb, and 
with their brooms, but they’re not allowed here seven weeks in the hospital. I took the dial*- 
now by the police, rlitea after that, and was six weeks under the 
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doctor’s hands, I used to do odd jobs, but nay 
heattb won’t permit me now. I used to make 
two or three shillings a-week by ’em, raad get 
scraps and things. Bitt I get no broken vic- 
tuals now. • 

, “%never get an^hing from servants ; they 
don’t get more than they know what to* do 
with. * 

“ I don’tujfet a drop of heer once in a monjh. 

“ I don’t Know hut what this •being out may 
be the best tfiing, after all*; was at 

home all time, it would not with 

Statement John,” the Watehman 

AT THE FAimiNbDON-STREE'k*(jAB-BTAND, CON- 

CERNINO THE OlD BlACK CrOSSING-SweEPER 

WHO Li;;FT j£800 to ivfiss Waithman. 

^ • • 

Yes, sir, I knew him for many year, though 
I never Spoke to him iQ all iny life.* lie was 
a stoutish, thickset man, aboliUmy build, and 
used to walk with Ins broom up and down — 
so.” 

Here “ Old J olm ” imitated tbo halt toid stoop 
of an old man. 

“ He used to touch his hat continually,” he 
went on. “ ‘ f’lease rememher the poor blax’-k 
man,’ was his cry, never anytlnng else. Oh 
yes, he made a great deal of money. Poojde 
gave more then than they do now. Where they 
give one sixpence now, they used to give. ten. 
It’s just the same by our calking. laved 
humbly ? Yes, I think ho did ; at all events, 
he seemed to do so when he was on his cross- 
ing. He got plenty of odds-and-ends from 
the corner Htcre — 'Aldennaik Waitbman’s, I 
mean ; he was a very sober, quiet sort of man. 
No, sir, nothing peenhar in liis dress. Some^ 
blacks ai;%pecu]jar in tbeir dress; but bo 
wouki wear anything be could get gi\o him. 
They u»ed to cafl him Komoo, I tliink. Cur’- 
ous name, sir; but the best man I ever know 
lias called Borneo, and no was a black. 

“ The crossing-SAveeper had bis regular cus- 
tomers ; he know their times, and was there 
to the moment. Oh yes, he was always. Hail, 
rain, or snow, he never misled. I don’t know 
how long he had the *xissing. I remember 
him ever since I was^a postboy in#Doctors’ 
Commons ; I knew him whei^ I lived in Hol- 
bom, and I haven’t been away from this neigh- 
bourhood since 1800. 

“ No, sir, there’s no doubt about his leaving 
the money to Miss AN aithman. Every body 
roimd about here knows it; just ask them, sir. 
Miss Waithman (an oM maid she were, sir) 
used to be very kind to him. He ui#d to 
sweep from Alderman Waithman'f (it’s the 
Sunday Times now) across to the opposite side 
of the way. 

When he died, an old ^an, as had been a 
feoldier, took possession of^tlie crossing. How 
did he get it? Why, I say, he took it. First 
come, first sarved, sir; that’s their way. They 
never sell crossings. Sometimes (for a lark) 


|jthey shift, and then one stands treat a gal- 
lon of beer, or something of that sort. The 
perlice interfered with the soldier— you know 
the sweepers is all fofeed to*go if the perlice 
interfere; now with us, sir, we are Hoensed, 
and they can't make us move on. They inter- 
fered, 1 say, with ^he old soldier, because he 
used «> get so drunk. Why, at a public-house 
close at hand, he would •spent seven, eight, 
aifii ten shillings on a night, three or four 
days together. He used to gather so many 
blackguards round crossing,’»they were 
^rced to move him at last.* A young man has 
got it now ; he has had it* three •year. He is 
not always here, sometimes away for a week at 
a stretch ; but, you sbe> he knows the best 
times to come, and then he is sure to be here. 
The little boys come with Aoir broom% now 
and then, but the perlice always thrive them 
“away.” • * 

3. The Able-bodied Irish Crossing- 

^ ^ SLEEPER. • 

The Old Irish Crossing- Sweeper. 

This man, a native of “ County Corruk,” has 
been in ifhgland only two years and a half. 
He Avears a close-fittii^ black cloth cap over 
a shock of reddish hair; round his neck ho 
hai^ a coloured cotton kerchief, of the sort 
advertised as “ limitation Silk.” His black 
coat ^ mu(5h torn, and his broom is at pre- 
sent remarlcably stu^opy. He Avails quietly 

at the post opposite St. ’s Church, to re- 

ceiA'o whatever is offered hiiii. lie is unas- 
suming enough in his manner, and, as will bo 
seen, not even bearing any malice against his 
tAvo cimmies, “ The Swatestuff Man” and 
“ 'J’he Switzer.”* He sag's: — 

“’I’ve been at this crossm’ near upon two year. 
AVhiii I first ^me over to^Cnglaiid (about two 
years and a half ago), I wint a haymakin’, 
but, you see, I couldn’t get any work; and 
afther tbrampin’ about a^ good bit, why my 
eyesight gettin’ very wake, and I not knowirir 
Afhat to do, I took this crotsin’. 

“ Ho^ did I get it ? — Will, sif, I wint walldn’ * 
about and saAV it, ayd nobody on it. So one 
momin’ I brt)ught a broom wid me and stood 
here. Yesj^sir, I was intherfered wid. The 
man with one arm — a Switzer they calls him 
— he had had the crossin’ oH Sundays fo^a 
long jvhile gone, «ind he didn’t like my bein’ 

here at all, at all. ‘ B y Irish’ he used to 

call me, amf other scandalizin' naffies; and 
he and the swatestuff man opposite, who was 
a friend erf his, tried everythin’ they could to 
git me off the crossyi’. But sure I nivor 
harrumed them at all, at all. 

“ Yis, sir, I have my rigular custhomera : 

l^iere’s Mr. , he’s gone to Sydenham ; he’s 

very kind, sir. He giv*es me a shilUijg a- 
inonth. He left yvornid with ih# sarviiit 
while he’s away to.give me a shilliftg on tfie 
first day in every month. He gave a letter 
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to ^e Eye Hospital, in Gonidea Square, h9$ to Boatluttid wjw, hot lu» win 1>e iMiek in a 

<;atiBe of th» w^&enosB vft my oyesight ; Imt woek. He tiiinga woB «omo kvead .mate, 

they^niver oaro it at aU,^t all, air, for wake and a pinny for a iifiif pied etf beer» 'ajn . Ho 
-eye# run# in nr-y family. My sister, sir, Ims has done it almost til the time I have heen 
wake ^es ; she i# working at Croydon. here. 

** Oh no, indeed, and it ffisn’t the gintlefolks * The Switzer man, eir^took hoilds for 
that thry to get me off Jhe crossin’; they'd the Pol^iekner, or some place like that, He 
rather Bhnpport me, sir. ' But the poo^payple got fifteen shillings a-week, and used to eome 
it is that don’t like me, , Iv***® on Sundays. •‘Yes, sir, I c^me her© on 

♦* Eighteenpinoe I’ve made in a day, knd Sundays; but it is not better jjhan other days, 

more ; niyer more th,an two shillings, and Some pdc>r>l§ says to me, they would rather I 
sometimes not sixpence. Will, sir, I am* not went to church ;«4jut I ^ tells ’-em I doj and 
like the others ; I don’t ‘run afther the ladies sui’o, sir, afther mass, tliere's n^o harrum a 
and gintlemen — I don’t persevere. Y’esthar- httle sweepin’ between whiles, 
tlay I took sixpence,* by chance, for takiii' smTie “No, sir, there’s not a cvos^’n'-sweeper in 
luggage for a lady. I'he day before yesther- Quid Ireland. •■'Well, sir, I ftiver was in Hub- 
•day I took ‘three ha'pence; but I thmk 1 got lin; ‘but I'vo been \u Comik, sir, and they 
-BOmot-hin’ else fAr a bit of ■w’ornik thin. don’t have any erosBiii’*bwc(3poi’S tli/^re. 

“ Yes, jwinther is better than summer. 1 “Whin 1 git homc^of k night, sir, I am 
don’t' know •\vld(’h people is the most liberal, very tired; but I always offer U}) my devotions 
Sure, sir, I don’t linnk there's much <Ullei- before sleepiu’. A hr sir, i should diver have 
euce. Oh yes, sir, young men ore \ei*y hberul swi])t crossm’# it a Ineiid of mine hadn’t died; 
sometinu's, anti so are young latlies. Veiliajis he was collector of tolls in Ciarnylalts, and I 
old ladies or old gmlh'iiicn giVeltlio nutst at a u.>ed to be with liiin. He lost his situation, 
time, — sometimes sixpence, — perhaps more; and so I came to England, 
hut thin, sm, you don't git anything else for a “ 'I’hu Swil/ermun, I think he used to sweep 
long time. ^ at eight o'clock, just as the peo]>le were goin’ 

Tho hoy-svroepers 'annoy me very mucli, to j»rayers. Uli, sir, ho was^ahiajs black- 
iiidecd ; they use siftt*! scandalizin’ worruus g<^yardin’ me. ‘ Go back to jour own couii- 
to me, and throw dimi1, they do. Thej thrj says lie — a fuTrincr himsilf, too. 
know wlnu tho police is^uut of the way,iso I “"SVill, yes sir, I do wish for bad weather; 
•git no piirticliou. ^ a good w'ff day, and a drj^ day afther, is tho 

Sure, sir, and I think it right that ivery best. ♦ 
person should attiiid.the worruship to wdiich “ Sure and they can’t tuni me off my cros.sin’ 
he belongs, i am a Catholic, sir, and attiitd only for iny bad conduct, and 1 thry to be 
mass at St. Pathnek’s, near St. Giles’s, ivciy quiet and lake no notice. 


Sunday, and I thry to be at coiilission ivoust • 
month. ‘ 


“ Yis, sir, 1 hsve always been#* church-goer, 
and I am seventy-five. I used to have some 


first I took to the crossii\’, I was, good lignlar customers, but worn (diow I haven’t 
rather irrigular ; but that was because of the seen anjtlim’ of tliera for this twePe- 
Switzer man — that’s the man with tlio one month. Alil it’s ni tho betther noigliboiir- 
arm; he used to fiay he wou16 lode me up, hoods tliat people give rigidarly. I tiiver get 
and iverything. But I have been rigular any broken \ictuals. Three- and-sixpence is 
since. ^ the outside of my eaniiugs, taking one ^ve#k 

^ “ I como in tig? morruniTig just before with tho other. 

'eight, in time to catch the gintlefolks going “ What is the laste I over took? Will, tfir, 
f into prayers;, and* I leave at ludf-past sev^n for three days I haven’t taken a faHhin’. The 
to eight at night. I wait so late becausi* I worust week I ivey had was thiib^en or four- 
have to bring, a giullucnan wather for his teen pence altogether-; the best w^eek % iver 
flowers, and that I do the last tlqng. had wat^^tlio winter before last — that haiTad 

“ 1 live, sir, in lane, beliind Bt. Giles’s wdiiter, sir, I ri^^mbcr takiu’ seven shillings 

Church, in the !arst-flure front, sir ; and 1 pay thifi ; but the man at Portman-square mtdwjs 
«ae-and-three]lEnce a-week. There are three tho most. 
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MALE Irish Crossiwo-Swee^eu* 


bids in the room. In ode bid, a im^i, his “Well, sir, I helave there’s some of evep^ 
W'ife, his mother, and their little girl — Julia, nation in the world as sweeps crossin’# in 
they call her— sle^ ; in the othftr bid, there’s London.” 
a man and his wife and child. Yes, I am 

Bingle, aud have the third bid ttXmysolf. I 1emai.e Irasn CBOssuta-SwBBTEB. 

come from County C«mik; tlie others m the * • 

room are all Iri.sh, and come from County In a street not far from Gordon-rquare and 
Comik too. They sill fruit in tho sthreet; the New-road, I found this poor o&L woman 
in thewinther they |till onions, and sometimDS ^resting from her ^aily labour. She >#?a8 sit- 
orttflgos^ •* ting on tho Itone hSdge of tho iron ra iHngH at 

“ Ther^ a Scotch gm^ieman as brings me the corner of the street, huddled iiqp iut. ’the 
my hreakfe^ eyeiy momijig ; indeed, yes, and way seemingly natural to old Irisliwomeaj/her 
he Inniigs it hhnself, he does. He has gone broom hidden as much as possible waadeif her 
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Mt/r shawl was as tidy aa posaiM^ (dias \)eeii did fifteen years to the eighth of lost 


iti Siie mat sxxty-sevexi yeois, &i»i 
had hw^ twn hnabazids and five elmdren, 
^ctitxnd her rihs, and injured her groia, and 
had nothiug left to comfort her but her cross-* 
ipg/Scnr ha’porth qf snuff, and her drop, df 
hiled wather,” by which name she indicated 
her“tay,” 

She was^ery civil and«intelligent, and 
swfiwed my inguiries very readily, and with 
rather less ^circumlocution •th|ju fhe Irish 
generally display. She scorned mtich hurt at 
• tj^a closing ojthe Old St. Pancras churclij'oid. 
“ They buried my child *whcre they’ll never 
bury me, Bir,;i sluj criffcl. 

She told the ^tory of lief accident with 
many involuntary movepients of her hand to- 
wards tha injured p^rt, and took a sparing 
pinch of sftutf iif)m 4 . little black snufT-hox, | 
inlaid mth motlicr-of-pearl, for which she 
bald slie nad given a panuy.^ She proceeded 
thus: — “I’m an Iiisliwanan, sir, and its from 
IGnsale I come, twelve miles beyond Corruk, 
to the left-hand bide, a seaport town, and a 
great place fur lisli. It's fifty years the six- 
teenth of last June since I came m St. Giles’s 
parish, and ^tlierc my ildest child wint 
did. I3uried she is in Quid St. Pancras 


ohurchyaiTud, whore they’ll never bury mo, 
sir, for they’ve done away with huiying in 
churchyaiTuds. That girl was forty-one year 
of age the seventeenth of last February, 
born in Stratfoxd, below Bow, in Essex. Ah ! 
I was comfortable there ; 1 lived there three 

year and ahouts. I was in samce at Mr. ’s, 

a Frinch ginileinan he was, and kept a school, 
where they tiught Frinch and English both ; 
hut I dare say they are all gone did years ago. 
lie was a very ould gintleman, and so is as his, 
lady; she^^ipas a North -of- England Indy, but 
very«tout, and had no childi'en but a son and 
daughter. I was quite young wlien my aunt 
brought me over. My uncle was tliree year 
Are bofbre my aujit, and he died at White- 
chapel. I was bcchuxt sixteen and seventeen 
,^whi&n I come over, and I reckon meself at 
sixty-seven come next Christmas, as well as I 
can guess. 1 never had mother, sir; she 
died when I was only«ix months old. My 
father, sir, was maltster Jo Mr. Walked the dis- 
tiller in Corruk. Ah ! indf ect and my father 
was well to do wonst. Early or late, wiJ or 
dry, he had a guinea a-week, but he worruked 
day and night ; he was to attind to the corim, 
and he would have four min, or five or six, 
undther him, according as busy they might 
be. My father has beefl did four-and-^inty 
year, and I wouldn’t know a crature if iTwinl 
home. Father odtne over, sir, and \/anted me 
to go hack very bad, but I wouldn’t. I was 
marriicd thin, and had buried some of my 
childer in St. Pancras ; and for what shoulcU 
I lave Englfuid ? * * " 

** Oh l air, I buried three in eight memths, 
— 4wo tons and their father. My husband was 
two ye^ And tin months keeping his bed ; he 


1 March ; but I've been married again. 

I “ Siven childer^Fve had, and oanly two 
alive, and they’ve got enoughefco do to manage 
for thimsilves. The boy, he follera the mar- 
ket, amJ my daughter, she is along with her 
husband ; sura ho, sills in the streets, sir. I 
see vefy little of hei*, — she lives over in the 
Borough. ^ • 

I think I’ll be afther going down to Kent, 
beyaut Maidstone, a jiop'pickiug, if I can git 
as much as to take me down the ro*ad* 

9 My daughter’s lufsband’and me don’t agree, 
ac I’m hitter not to see them. * 

“ Ivery day, sir — ivery day in the week I 
am here. This niorunning I was here at eight 
— that was earlier tlmn usual, buU I came out 
because I had not broke my l^ist with anjdhiQg 
hut a drop of wather, and that I hai^ two tum- 
blers of it from the house af the corriginer, 
I iittind to go home and fiilce two hirrings, 
and have a clrup of biled wather — tay, I mane, 


sir. • * • 

“ I come diefe at about half-jiast nine to 
lialf-past ten, but I’m gittirig a veiy bad leg. 

1 goes home about five or six. 

“ I hav(^taken two ha’pennies this morning ; 
Ihruppence 1 took yisferday ; the day before 
took, itiiiuk, fouriHiiic^^ia’penny ; that was my* 
taking on IRIonday ; on Sunday 1 mustered a 
shiUing ; on Saturday — I declare, sir, I forgit 
— fourpcncc or thnix>pcnce, I supi)ose, hut in;f 
Muds* IS out of town very much. They gives 
me a iienny rigular ov^y.Sunday, or a ha’i)enny, 
tend some tuppence. Of a Sunday m the good 
.time I may take eighteeniienoe or sixteen- 
f)enco. 

“ Oh, yes, of ChristJnas it’s better, it is 7 - 
four or^ive shilLLngs on a Christmas-day. 

“ On the IMonday fortnight, before last 
Christmas twelvemonth, 1 had two ribs broke, 
and one fractlired, and my.gnne (groin) bone 
injured. Oh ! the pains tliut I feel even now, 
sir. J lived then in I’liiJlip’s-gardena, up there 
111 the Now-road. ’J'lio pijiccman took me to 
the hosjulal. it-v’as eighteen days I niver ’ 
f?ot oil’ my bid. I came ouf in morunning ^ 
of the Ciiristmao-«\o. 1 hild on by the rail- 
ings as I wint along, and I jLhought I niver 
should git Imme. How I was knocked down 
was by a can ; I had my eye bad thin, the lift 
one, aud had a cloth over it. 3? was just cornin' 
out of the archway of the cofirrut (close hf 

the b^er-shop) aw^y from Mr. 's house, 

when crossing to the green-grocer’s git two 
pound of pAties for my supper, I didn’t see 
the cart cornin’. T was knocked down by the 
shaft. TLfry called, and they called, and he 
wouldn’t stop, and it wint over me, it did. It 
was loaded with cloth ; I don’t know if it wasn’t 
a Slioolbred’s cart, but tlie boy said to the hos- 
pital-doctor and to the pol%>eman it was heavily 
loaded. The ^oy gave me a shilling, |iid 
was all the money i i*eceived. For^ twelve- 
month 1 couldn’t hardly walk. 

“ On that Christmas-day I took 
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peuce, "but I owed it all for rint and things ; 
and I’m sure it’s a good man that let me rui) 
it the score. ^ 

“ Is it a shillin’ I iver git 1 Well, thin, sir, 
there’s one gihtlemon, hut he’s out of town — 
Sir George Hewitt — niver passes'* without 
givin’ me a shillin’. 

“ I have taken one-and-nincpence oif a Sun- 
day, and I’ve taken t^\o shiHin’s* Upon my 
80 \vl, I’ve often gone home with tlirec ha’pAice 
and tuppence. For this month past, put ivery 
day together, I h^-ven’t taken three shillingi 
a-week. ^ ** e 

“ I wear two brooms out in a week in bfld 
wither, and thin iVrhaps 1 take four to five 
shillin’, Sunday incliiUed ; hut for ^tlie three 
year since*' here I’ve been on this crossin’, I 
Jiivefr' took tin sttillm’, sir, niver. 

“Yes, /here was a man here before me: he 
had»bad eyes, ahd lie was obligated to lave and 
■go into the woirukliouse ; he lost the sigiit of 
one of his eyes when he came- back again. 1 
knew him sw6cj)in’ here'?i lo:^j*' time. When 
he come hack, I said, ‘ Futheiv I, ‘ I "'int 
on your crossin’.’ ‘ Ah,’ says he, ‘ yon’ie got a 
bad crohsin’, poor woman ; I wouldn’t go on 
it again, I wouldn’t;’ ond I nivcTj seen linn 
. since. I don’t know whether he is hving or 
not. c 

“A wit day makes fouqience or fiitpcnce 
'difference sometimes. , * 

^ “ Indeed, I have hoard of crossin’-s\\eepers 

makin* so much and so much. I hear pe(»ple 
talkin’ about it, but, fof my parrut, I wouldn’t 
give heed to what they say. in Oxlbid strecfl, 
towards the Parruks, there was a man, years 
ago, they say, by all accounts Iclt a dale cd’ 
money. ‘ 

“I am niver annoyed by boys. don’t 
spake to none of theiA. I was in sai \iee till I 
got married, thin I used to sill fruit through 
Kentish Town, Iftghgate, ainT Ilainjihtead : 
hut I niver sould in the btrcct^, sir, and had 
my rigular customers like any greengrocer. I 
. had a good connixion, I had; but, by gitting 
old and feeble, and sick, and not being able Jo 
go about, I was forrussed to give it ijn, I was 
I couldn’t carry twelve pound upon my lii<l — 
no, not if I was to get & sov’rin a*day for it, 
now. I 

“ I niver lave the crossin’. I Ifaven't got a 
frind; nor a da^’s pleasure I niver take. 

• “ Oh, yes, si^, I must have a pinch — this is 
my snuff-box. I take a hVporth n-day, and 
tliat’s tlv) only comforrut I've goj — that and a 
cup of tay; fori can’t dtlirink coSoa or coffee- 
tay. 

•* My feeding is a hit of brid andHiutther. I 
haven’t bought a biff of mate these three 
months. I used to git two penn'orth of hones 
and mate at Mrs. Baker’s, down there ; hut 
mate is so dear, that they don't have ’em noW, 
a^id* it's, ashamed I am of botlferiii’ thim so 
often. Xfrequintly have na birrin’. Oh dear! 
no sir. Wathei is my dthviprik. I can’t afforrud 
no beer* Sometimes I have .a iienn’orth of 


gin and could water, and I fitid it do me a . 
wbrr^d of good. Sometimes I git enough to 
eat, hut lately, indeed, I can't git that. % de- 
clare I don’t know wMch people give the most ; 
the gintlemen give me more in wit wither, for 
‘then the ladies, you see, ijan't let their 
out of their hands. 

“I am a Catholic, sir. I go to St. Pathrick’s 
spmetiraes, or I go Gordon -slrfist Churruch. 

I don’t <jai‘e lihich I go to — i^’s all the «amo 
to me; Ijut, I haven’t been to, churruch for 
months. I’ve not^iing t^o charge mysilfwid; 
and, indeed, I haven't been tOjConfissioit'tJor 
some year. 

“ Tradespeople are fery kind, indeed they 
are. ’ * 

“ Yes, I think I’ll go to Kint a hop-pickin’ ; 
and as for my crossin’, I lave it, air, just as 
it is. I go live miles f bey Hilt Mhidstone, I j 

woiTuked tifteen yeai-s at Mr. he was a i 

jiolp'piiller and^jiusH,ian in the hop ground. 

“l’\e not been doA^^ there since the year 
bf fore last. 1 was too poorly after that acci- 
<lent. "VVe make about eighteenpence, two 
sliiUm’s, or one shillin’, ’cording as the hops 
IS good. No lodging nor tire to pay ; and we 
pit plinty of good milk chape there. I manage 
tlnn to save a little money to nilp us in the 
Winthcr, , 

“ I live in street, Siven Dials ; hut I’m 

going to lave my son — we can’t agree. Wo 
live 111 the two-pair back*. I pay nothing 
a-week, on?/ bring home ivery ha'penny to 
blip tbiin. SonusUmos I spind a pinny or 
tujipcncc out on ni} silf. 

“ My son is doin’ veiy badly. He sills fruit 
in 11 j(‘ stlireets* but he’s niveJ*heen used to 
It before ; ami he has jiains in his limbs with 
so much A\aJkmg. He has no connixion, and 
AviCi the Kthraivbirries now he’s 4P!>rrused to 
Nvalk about of a night as will^as a day, fof they 
wuii’t kcej) till the morrunning ; thfty all go 
mouldy ami bud. My son has been used to 
the bricklaung, sir: he c^.n lit in a stove own 
copper, or do a bit of jilasther or lath, or the 
like. II is wife is a very just, clone, sober 
woman, and he has got three good childer; 
there is Catherinp, who is named afther me, 
she is nearly ^i^e; lUen, two years An4 six 
months,* named after* her mother; and Mar- 
garet, the babyf si;: months ould — and she is 
oalfed afther my daughter, who is did.” 

4. The Occasional Crossing- Sweepers. 

The Sunday Crossing-Sweeper. 

“I’M a Sunday crotsing-sweeper,” said an 
oyster-stall keeper, in answer to my inquiriec*- 
“ I mean *by tliat, I only sw^p a crossing on a 
Sunday. I pitch in the Lornmore-road, New- 
ington, with a few oysters on week-days, and 
does jobs for th^people about there, sich as 
^cleaning a few knives and forks, or shoes and 
hoots, and windows* I’ve been in the habft , 
of sweeping a crossing about four or fife 
jeurs. , 
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I laevfer kiio>yGd my father, he died when they’d nil give me something if I'd sweep the 
I wias A haby. He was a ’terpretei^ and crossing reg’lar. 

spoke ^}6ven different languages. My father “ The best places is in front of chapels ■ 
used to go with Bonaparte’s army, and used^ and churches, ’cause you mn take more 
to ’tejpret for hird. He died in the South money in front of a church or a chapel 
France. I hack a brother, but hS died than wot you can in a private road, ’cos 
quite a child, and my mother suppciirted me they l(^ok at it mojv,,and a good many thinks 
and^ a sister by being cook in a gentleman’s when you sweei)S in front of a public house 
family : we #as put out to*nurs(^. My mothtr that j^ou go hnd {^pend your money inside in 
• couldn’t afford*to put me to school# and so waste. 

I can't read, nor wiite. I’m* forty gone years “The brat Sunday I 'went at it, I took 
old, « * ^iglfteeripence. I began at nine o’clhok in the 

•‘•The fusk work I ev^r did was being morning and stopx)ed till four ip the after- 
boy at a pork-butcheij^’s. I used to take out ri^on. The publican give fourpence, and the 
the meat vmt jvas ordered^ At last my baker Rixi)ence, and the butcher threepence, 
master got broke up, and I was discharged so tliat altogotlier I got* above a half-crown, 
from my place, and J 4oolc to soilin’ a few I stojiped at this crossing a year, ahd I always 
sprats. I*^iad np tlioiights of taking to a knocked up about two shiflings or a #ialf- 
crossing then. I ivi#; t(ui year old. I re- *Town on the Sunday, I very sgjdom got 
member d give two shillings for a ‘shallow;’ aiiy4hink from the ladies; it was mos* all 
that’s a flat basket with tw# handles ; they givo^)y the gentlemen. Little children used 
put ’em a top of ‘ wclf- baskets,’ them as can sometimes to give me ha’j)cncc, but it was 
carry a good load. A well-basket’s almost Avhen their ^t^er ^vo it to f'ln ; the little 
hke a coftln ; it’s a long uii like a shallow, cliildren lik^rto do that sort of thing, 
on’y it’s a good deal deeper — abtuit as <leep as “ The way I come to leave tins crossing 
a washin’ tub. I done very fair with my was tins here: the road was being repaired, 
sprats till thef^ got dear ami come up very and they down ajiot of stones, so then I 
small, so then 1 was oliliged to get a few couldn’t sweep no crosspig. I looked out for 
jilaice, and then* I got a few baked ’taterS another place, and I \i®nt opposite the Duke 
and sold them. I hadn't money enough tg of Sutherland public-house in the Lorrimore- 
huy a tin — I cou^^l a got one for eight shil- road. I swept theye one Sunday, and I 
lings — so I jmt ’em in a cross-hamUc basket, about, one-nnd-sixpence. While I was sweep- 
and carried 'em round the streiRs, and into ing this crossing, a gentleman comes up to me, 
pubhe-houses, ond cried “Baked taters, all and he axes me if I^e^^er goes to chapel or 
hot!’ I used only to do this of a night, and c*hurch; and I tells him, ‘Yes;’ I goes to 
it brought me about four or five shillings a- church, wot I’d been brought up to ; and then 
iveck. 1 useci to fill up life day by going %e says, ‘ You let me see you at St. Michael’s 
round to gentlemen’s houses where I was Church, Brixton, and* I’ll 'courage you, and 
known, to run for errands and clean knives* you’ll ^<> better if yoii^ come up and sweep 
and hoots,'^nd that brought me sicli a thing in front there of a Sunday instead 6f where 
as f^ur shillings a-week more altogether. you are; you'll be sure to got more money, 
“In^'er had no idea then of sweeping a and get betfer 'couragodt It don’t matter 
mossing of a Sunday; but at last I was obliged what you do,’ he says, ‘ as long as it brings 
to push to it. I bept on like this for many you in a honest crust ; anythink’s better than 
years, and at last a genthmian named Mr. thieving.’ And then the •gent gives me six- 
Jajkson promised to buy me a tin, but lie jjence and goes away. ^ 
died. My mother went blind through a “ As ,poon as he’d gone I started off to • 
blight j;, that was the cans* of my fust going his church, and got there just after tho 
out to Work, and so I hid to keep her ; but I people was all in. *1 left tc^ broom in the 
didn’t mind that : I thought it was duty so church j^ard^ Wlien I got inside the church, 
to do. • • I could see him a-sitten jest agin the com- 

“ About ten years ago I got married;* my munion table, so I walks to tne free seats and 
wfe used to go out washing and ironing. I sets down right ^losc again me communion 
thought two of us would get on better than table%nyself, for his pew was on my right, and 
one, and she didn’t mind helpin’ me to keep he saw me ^rectly and looked and smiled at 
my mother, for I was determined my mother me. As he was coming out of the church 
sTfouldn’t go into the workhouse so lopg as he says, says he, ‘ As long as I live, if you 
I could help it. , comes he^e on a Sunday reg’lar I shall always 

“A year or t%o after I got married, I ’courage you.’ • 

found I must do something more to help to “ The next Sunday I went up to the church 
keep home, and then I fust thought of and swept the crossing, and he see me there, 
sweepin^ a crossing on Spudaysg* so I bough# l^ut he didn’t give me nethink till the cl^uroh 
ft'lieath broom for twopence-ha’penny, and I was over, anff then he gave me a shiying, 4|iiaid 
hi^h^d agin' the Canterbury Arms, Kenning- the other people gi^e me about* orie-and'filx^ 
fim; it was between a baker’s shop and a pence ; so I got ab^ut two-and-sixpence 4tog®- 
pUhUo-house and butcher’s; they told me ther, and I thought that was a good bUginnhag. 


z£Npm ZAumne. AKji thm jumpotf p0om. 


‘♦The i^xt Sunday the gen’ejman -wae ill, 
bui he didn't forget xia6. He seat me six- 
pence by bis servant, and I' got froin tbe other 
people about* twb sMUings more* I never see 
that gentleman, after for he died on the Sa- 
turday. His wife sent for me on the Sunday ; 
she was ill a-hed, and I see ono of the 
' ters, and she gave^. me sixpence, and said I 
was to be there on Monday (morning. I w^nt 
on the Monday, and the lady was much worse, 
and I see the daughter again. She gave me 
a couple of shiils, and to}d me to come on*the ' 
Friday, and when I went on that day 1 fount 
the old lady was 4^ad. The daughter gad^ 
me a coat, and trousers^ and waistcoat. 

“ After the daughters had buried the father 
and mother they^ moved. I kept on sweeping 
at tlfe church, till at last, things got so bad 
that I come awa^v, for nobody givenu' nothiuk.. 
The houses about there was so damp that 
people wouldn’t live in ’em. ‘ 

“ So then I come up into L^mmorc-road, 
and there Tve^^been everi'sincr^. I don i get 
on wonderful well there. Sometimes T don't 
get above sixpence all day, but it’s mostly a 
sliilling or so. The most I’ve took is about 
ono and-sixpence. Tlif reason why I stop 
there is, because I’m known there, yon ‘>ee. 1 
stands there all the selling high'^t,('rs, 

and the people about there give me a good 
many jobs. Besides, the (road is ratlier bad 
there, and they like to have a clean 'Toss- 
ing of a Simday. 

“I don't get any more money in the winter 
(though it’s muddier) than I do in the sum- 
mer; the r(‘ason is, ’cause there isn’t so man} 
people stirring about in, the winter as there is' 
in the summer. 

“ One broom will carry me over thr^e Sun- 
days, and I gives twopence-ha’penny a-pioce 
for ’em. Sometimes the people bring me out 
at my crossing — 'specially in cold i\cather — a 
mug of hot tea and some bread and butter, or 
a bit of meat. 1 don’t know any other cross- 
ing-sweeper ; I never ’sociates with nobody. I 
always keeps my own counsel, and likes mp 
' own company 'the best. 

My wife’s been dead five months, nnd my 
mother six months ; but I’ve got a little boy 
seven year old ; he, stops at schoo,^ all day till 
I go home at Tij,ght, and then I fetcdies him 
home. I meaij to do something better with 
him than give him a broijin : a good many 
people would set him on a crossing ; hut I 
mean to ( keep him at school. I^want to see 
him read and write w'ell, because hell suit 
for a place then. 

“ There's some art in sweeping k crossing 
even. That is, 3 'ou mustn’t sweeii too hard, 
’0(5!?^“®* u do, you wears a hole right in the 
roao ^en the water hangs in it. It’s the 
7 ®‘'ing a math ; if you sweeps tob 
J 8. up the stones. ° 

often, must put the end 

^»e in the'^palm of ’your right 


no beer* Sometim.-, 


'^f it with your loft, about 


halfway down ; then you tabes ^half your cross- 

0 ing, ard sweeps on one side till you gets over 
tiie road ; then you tuijas round ancieomes back 
doing the other half. Some people holds the 
Voom before ’em, and keeps sway^ ithack- 
'ards ^d for’ards to swe«p the wid^ of thd* 
crossing in one stroke, but that ain’t siuh 
a good plan, ’cause youVe apt to splash people 
thfat’s coming Ijy ; ana besides, it wfars the r(jad 
in holes end wears out the bro®m so quick. I 
always use my bloom steady. I caever splash 

' nobody, ^ 

“ 1 never tried lyyself, but I’li-e seen softm 
cr()s&in’-sw'eei)ers as copld do all manner of 
things in mud,|sich as dianvmds, and stars, 
and the moon, nnd letters of the alphabet; 
and once in C>xford-strect I see our Saviour 
on his cross in mud, and jt was done well, 
too. The figui’e w’asii’fSoim wilh\ho broom, 
it wois doiie with a pointed jtiece ofistudc; it 
w'iis a hoy as J s^re dohi’ it, about fifteen. He 
ilidn’t scorn to take miinli money wliile I was 
a-ioolviiig fit liim. 

‘•I don’t think I should a took to crossin’ 
'^vecpiiig if I hadn't got imimed; but when 
l’;l got a couple of tliildron (fjr T’\eliad a 
gnl die; if sbo'd lued slic’d ra been eiglit 
KMi- old now,) i tound 1 mu^t do a some- 
lb in', and .so 1 took to tbe bioom.” 

• -1* 

/?. 77(0 Afflicted Crosui^i/Siveejiers. 

TllK WOODEN-LKGGEI) SWEEPEU. 

1 'I'liis man lues up a little court running out of 
I a Wide, secoiul-rate street. It is a small com't, 

I ronsisling of soine half-dozen houses, all of 
Ihcm what arc called b} courtesy “ private.” 

'• I inquired at. No. 3 for John ; “The 

first-door back, if you ijloase, sir ; ”^nd to the 
first-tloor buck 1 went. . 

Here I w'as answered by a good.look%ig and 
intelligent young w’omnn, with a baby, wlu^ 
said her liushand had iiot yet come home, bm 
w'oulJ I walk inland wait? 1 did so; and 
found myself in *a very small, close rocffti, 
with a little furniture, w'hich the man called 
“ his few sticks,’’® and presently discovered 
another cliild — a little^^irl. The giil w21b very 
shy in li^t manner, being only two years and 
two niontlis old, 'and as her mother said, very 
adiifg from the dilhculty of cutting her teeth, 
tliough the true cause seemed to be want of 
profier nourishment and fresh air. The baby 
vs as a boy — a fine, cheerful, good-tempered 
little fellow, but rather pale, and with an un- 
natur^dly large foreli^d. The mantelpiece 
of the' room was filled with little ornaments of 
vanous sorts, &uch as bead-*baskets, and over 
them hung a series of black profiles — not 
portraits of either the crossing-sweeper or 
^jay of fils family, (»]5Ut an odd lot of fiieads, 
which had lost their owners many a year, and 
served, in company with a little red, green, 
and y^low scripture-pieoe, to keep the wall 
from looking bare. Over the door (inside tha 
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rooTTi) ifAs miled a horse-shoe, which, the 
^ifo told me, had beeiTput there by hit hus- 
band, for luck, • ' 

A bed, two deal tables, a couple of boxes, and 
thre#chairs, formed the entire famiture of tlffe 
%om, and nearly filled it. On the window - 1 
frame was hung a small shaving-gtass ; and 
on the two ^xes stood a i^icker-work apoWy 
for a perambulator, in which* 1 learnt the 
poor cripided ifian took out l^s (jply ^daughter 
at half-past four in the moaning. 

“ If some people Vas to see that, sir,” said 
ttiS swecpoi, when he elltcred and saw me 
looking at it, “ tUfiV and in fact they do 

say, ‘ Why, 3* u fan't, ho in ■w%nt.’ Ah ! little 
they kno\Y how we starved and pinched our- 
selves before wo could*get it.” 

There wfts a iii% in^ho room, notwithstand- 
ing the day was veiy hot; hut the window was 
wde opeh, and the phic^ tolerably ventilated, 
though oppressive. Ip have* been in many 
poor people’s “places,” but never remember 
one so poor in its appointments and j ct so 
free from effluvia. 

Tlic crossing-sweeper himself •was a very 
civil sort of man, and in answer to my in- 
quiries said 

“I know that t do as I ought to, and so I 
don’t feel hurt Qt*&taiidiiJg at- my crossing. 1 
have ffeeu there four years. L found the place 
vacant. My wife, •though she looks very Avell, 
will never be able to do any bard work ; so we 
sold our mangle, and I took to the crossing: 
])Ut we’re not in debt, and nobody can’t say 
nothing to us. T Id^o to go along tin' streets 
ireo of such remarks as is nude by people to 
vdiom you owes inoiK'y. I liad a mangle in 

Yard, but tlirougli my wilVs wt'ukness 1 , 

was forcedk^ part with it. I was on the cross- 
ing short time before that, for I knew that 
if I parted with Aiy mangle and things before 
I knew whether T could get a living at the 
tUp^-sing I couldn’t ^ct my mangle back agiuu. 

“AYe sold the mangle only for a sovereign, 
an^we gave two pound- ten for it; we sold it 
to the same man that W(‘ bought it of. About 
six mouths ago I managed ^or to screw and 
save enough to buy tluat- little wicker chaise, 
for I can’t carry the dyLblreii becau:#! of my 
one leg, and of course tlni mother can’t carrj 
them both out together. *T’liere was a iSaii 
had the crossing I’ve got; he died three or 
four years before I took it ; but he didn’t de- 
pend on the crossing — ho did things for the 
tradespeople about, such as cariict-hcatiug, 
messages, and so on. • 

“ When I first took the crossing I did*vcry 
well. It hapiiened to be a very n^sty, dirt} 
season, and I took a good deal of money. 
6 weepers are not always civil, sir. 

“ I wish I had gone to ope of the squares,^ , 

thotigb. But I think after stfeet is paved 

•with stone I shall do better. I am certain 1 
never taste a bit of meat from one week’s end 
to the other. The best day I ever made was 
five-and-sixpence or six shillings ; it was the 

o • 


winter before last. If you remember, the 
laid very thick on Jhe ground, and the sutlden 
thaw made walking bo uncomfortable, that I 
did veiy well. I have taken as little as 
pence, fourpence,* and even twopence. Lairt 
Thursday I took tpvo ha’pence all day. Take 
one w%ek with the other, seven or eight shii- • 
lings is thewery guts^e. * 

I don’t know hovr it^is, but some people 
who used to give me ij penny, don’t now. The 
» boys who come in wet weather earn ft great deal 
piore limn I do. Ponce lost a ^ood chance, 
sir, at the comer of the street leading to Caven- 
dish-square. There’s^a hank, and they pay a 
man seven shillings a-M'eolc to sweep the 
crossing: a butcher in Oxford Market spoke 
for mo ; hut when I went up* it unfortuftately 
jLurned out that I was not lit, from ^he loss of 
myjieg. The last man they^had theroithey 
wem obliged to turn away — lie was so given 
I0 drink. 

“ I tlhnli there •are some* rich crossing- 
sweepors inttlm city, about the Exchange; 
but you won’t find tliiun now- during this dry 
\w‘atlier, except in by places. In wet weather, 
tliero arci^wo or three bojs wlio sweep near 
my crossing, and tak(? ^11 my earniqgs away. 
Tiu've’s a great ablo-kuch('d man besides — ft 
fellow strong enough to follow the plough. I 
saicFto thepolicenuip, ‘Now, ain’t this a sharaeL 
and l^ie policeman said, ‘ AVcll, ho must get 
Ins living ns wffll as you.’ I’m always civil to 
the 3K)hce, and Ihey’ri? ulwa}s civil to me — in 
fflet, I think sometimes I’m too civil— -I'm not 
rough enough with ])eoi)lo. 

♦ “ YTui soon tell iriiethcr to have any hopes j 
of people coming acuJss. I cun tell a gentle- 
man dipoctly J see him. 

“ AVhero I stand, sir,*[ could got people in 
trouble everlasting,* tliere's all sorts of thieving 
going on. I Saw the other day two or three 
re,spcctab]» persons take a purse out of an old 
haly’b x>o<^voi. before the baker’s shoj) at the 
corner; but I can’t say a void, or they would 
come 'and throw mo into the road. If a gen- 
tuunau gives 1110 sixpoiico, ho 4lou’t give me • 
uny more for three weeks or a month; but I 
don’t think I’ve mo^ than thveo or four gen- 
tlemen as uivtis lire iluijfe, AVell, you can 
seal ccly tolFtho gentleman fi’om the clerk, the 
cleiks are such great swells uo^. 

Lawyers themselves dross veiy plain; thosft 
great mien who don't come every day, bccauBO 
they’ve cleik^ to do their business f«r them, 
tliey gne m?)st. Ecophi hardly over stop to 
speak unless it is to ask you where places are 
— you mij/lit be occiqjied at that all day. I 
manage to pay nly rciit^ut of what I take on 
Sunday, hut nob lately — this weather religi- 
ous people go pleasuring. 

•“No, I don’t go now— *1110 fact iS, rd]ik0 
to go to chinch, if I could, but wher^l cox^ 
home I am tired; bu^I’1*e got books k^rd, flattd 
they do as well, sir? I read a Mtlla and ’Wikft 
a little. 

“ I lost my leg through a swelling— there 
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was no chloroform then, I was in the hospital “ A man had better he killed out of the way 
three years and a half, and was about fifteen ’than bt disabled. It’s ndt pleasant to know that 
or sixteen when , I had it off. I always feel the my wife is suckling, that great child, ond, 
sensation of the foot, and more so at change though she is so weakly, she can’t get no meat, 
of weather, I feel my toes moving abent, and » “IVe been knocked down twice, sir—jj,both 
everything; sometimes, it’s just as if the calf times by cabs. The last^ime it was a fort-" 
of my leg was itching. I /<?^/ the rain conning; night before I could get about comfortably 
when I see a cloud coming my log, shoots, and again. The fool of fellow was coming along, 
I know we sliall have rdin. * c no*! looking at<»lnis horse, but talking to some- 

“My mother was a laundress — my father body on fHio cab-j*ank. The plftce was as free 
has been dead nineteen* years my last bicth- as this ro6m® if he had only l^en looking 
day. My mother Vas subject to fits, so I was before him. Noboity hohfered till I was down, 
forced to stbp at home to take care of tl^ but plenty Indlcredci hen. Ah, is often notSety 
business. • such carelessness — it’s really shameful. I d(m’t 

“ I don’t want to get bn better, but I always think those ‘ slrofnls ' (Han^onf^) should he 

think, if sickness or anything comes on allowed— the fact is, if the driver is not a tall 

“ Icam at my ctossing at ludf-pn&t eight ; at luan lie can’t si'O his Ifojse’s head. 

half-past ^lovon I come home to dinner. I go “A nasty jdace is end e-f y* street: it 

back oat one or wo till seven, narrows so suddenly, lucre’s more confusion 

“ Sometimes I mind horses and cnrts^*bnt and mord hother ahojut it than anj^placo in 
the boys get all that hnsincss. One of these London. AVhen‘^i\o oahs gets in at onee, one 
little customeas got sixg,^ncc <hc oilier day one way and one the other, tlierc’s sure to be 
for only opening the door of 4 iib. I don’t a row to know wliieh was the first in.” 
know how it is they let these little boys be 

about ; if I was the police, I ^wouldn’t allow it. The Most Severely- Affliotep of all the 


CnossiNG-SwEErEiis. 


“I think it’s a blessing, having childn'ti — CnossiNG-SwEErEiis. 

(referring to his little gtrl) — tliat cnild wants ** 

the gravj of meat, oi«’^n egg heaten up, but the dronry portico of the Queen's 

she can’t get it, I take her out every morn- Theatre, and turmng to the right down Tot- 
ing round Euston-squaro and those (vpen tenham IMews, we came upon a flight of steps 
iilaoes. I get out about •half- past. four. It k’ading up to what is called “ The Cxallery,” 


JJlaoes. I get out about •holf-jiast four. It - 

is early, but if it benefits her, tliat’s nobdds.” nian, gasping from the effects of 

, a lung disease, and feebly jiolishing some old 

One-legged Sweeper at Ciiancery-iane# harness, proclaimed himself the father of the 

sweeper 1 was in search of, and ushered me 
“I don’t know what induced me to tak^ into the room whei'e he lay a-hed, having had 
that crossing, except it w'as that no one was a “very had nig*ht.” 

there, and the traffic was so good — fact is, the The mom itself w'as large and of a low pitch, 
traffic is too good, apd pcojile w'on’t^slop as 'stretching over some stables; it was very old 
they cross over, they’re very glad to get out of and creaky (the sweeper called it •’an old wil- 
tlie way of the eabaand the onn;jihuses. dcrncss”), and contained, in addition th two 

“Tradespeople never give me anytliing — turn-n]> bedsteads, that curious medfeyofnr- 
not even a hit of bread. The only yung I get tides which, iu tlio course of years, an dd 
is a few cuttings, such as crusts of sandwiches and jioor couple always manage to gather ilp. 
and remains of chSese, from the public-house There w^as a large lithogrnpli of a horse, dear 
at the corner of the court. The tradespeople to the remembrance of the old man front an 
are as distanf to me now as they woi^i when I indication of a df)g in the comer. “ The very 
came, but if I should pitch up a talc I should spit of the one C had for years ; it’s a real 
soon get acquainted witl|i||thcm.* jiortrait^ sir, for IMr. Aanbart, the printer, met 

“We have lived' in this lodging two years me one day and sketched him.” There was 
and a half, an,d we pay one-and-iiinepence an^etching of Hogarth’s in a black frame; a 
|-week, as yo». may see from the rent-book, stuffed bird in a wooden case, with a glass 
and that I manage to eamt on Sundays. We before it; a piece of painted glass, hanging in 
owe four weeks now, and, thank God, It’s no a place of honour, hut for which no name 
more, * «f could be remembered, excepting that it was 

“ I was horn, sir, in — — • street, Berkeley- “ of the old-fashion^ sori.” There were the 

square, at Lord 's house, when my oddc'omnants, too, oi old china ornaments, but 

mother was minding the house. I have been very little furniture; and, finally, a kitten, 
used to London all my life, but not to this The father, worn out an(f consumptive, had 
port; I have always been at the west-end, which been groom to Lord Combermere. “I was 
is what I call the best ond. ^ with him, sir, when he took Bonyparte*s house 

“I did not like tne idea of crossing-sweep- ^at Malmasong. I, could have had a pension 
ing athiret, tiUI roa(|pned with myself, Why then if I’d a liked, but I was young and 
should rmind? I’m not doing any hurt to any- foolish, and had plenty of money, and we 
body. I don’t care at all now — I know I’m never know what we may come to.’^ 
doing what I ought to do. The sweeper, although a middle-aged man, 
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\ liiuialUho aiipearance of al)oy — liis raw-look- “T[ went on the crossing , first because my 
. ing eyes, which he was ahvays wiping j^ith a .parents couldn’t keep me, not being able to 
piece of linen rag, gave him a forbidding ex- keep theirselves. f thought it was the best 
; pression, whicli his shapeless, short, bridgeless thing I could do, but it’s like «all other things, 
nose tended.to increase. Ilut his manners and* it’s got very had now. I used to manage to 
( •liabitf were as sinjple in their charaAer.as rub aloif^ at first — -Ihe streets have got shockin’ 
those of a child; and ho spoke of hi§»father’s bad of late, , , . 

being angry with him for not getting up “ Td tell the truth, I was turned away from « 

‘ before, as if#he were a lit^e boy talking of l»s Regoiit-strefft by Jlr. fook* the furrier., corner 
. nurse. , * , ■ of^rg}le Street. Ill tell you as far as 1 was 

lie walks, ^rt’ith great difiicfilt;^, by the help told. He called 1114 into his passage one 
of a crutch; and th<j siglitJ* of Ins Aveak eyes, »night, and said I must loqk out fbr another 
lihit wiihered^linib, and l^s broken shoulder (irossin’, for a lady, iflio was a veyy good cus- 
( his old helidess mother, and Ins gasiiing, turner of his, refused to come while I was 
almost inaud;Jjle* father,) form a most painful there; my heavy utilic^on^ Avas such that she 
isubject for compassion.** * didn’t like the look of me. I said, ‘Very well;’ 

I’he crosbing-sweep(^r 4 ,oiA'e me, Avitli no little but because I come there next day. and the 
meekness* and some slight intelligence, the day after that, ho got tlie pTihceman to»tum 
following sl-atement:-»- /ne aAA^ay. Certainly the policeman ^cted A^cry 

“ I Aery seldtjm go out on a rirossip’ o’ Sun- Ivin^ly, but lie said the gentleman wantnd mo 
days. I didn’t do much*good^at it. I used to rcmi»\ed, and I must find another crossing, 
go to chiu'ch of a Sunflay — in fact, 1 do now “Then I Avent doAvn Charlotte-street, oppo- 
Avhen I’m avoII enough. site Tercy CUiInel, ift the corner of Windinill- 

“ It’s fifteen year next January since I left sirci't. Aitel iiiat I went to Wells-street, by 
Itogent-streot. X Avas there three ycais, and getting permission of the doctor at the corner, 
then I went on Sundays occasionally. Some- He thought that it would he better for mo 
times I uaod tg^ gi't a shilling, but I have gmm than Cluu-^ilte-street, so he let me come. * 

it iij) now — it didn’t answer; besides, a lady “Ah! there ain’t so*many crossing-sweepers 
who Avas kind to ^no found mo out, and said as there Avas ; 1 tliink iSey’ve done away with 
she Ai’ouidn’t do any more for me if I Avent out a great many of Lliem. 

on Sundays. Slie’s been dead these three or “AVJien I first Avyut to Wells-street, I djA 
four years noAV. * pretty. Avell, because there was a dress-makers 

“ When I AVJis at Regorit-strcct >might have at ilui corner, and I used to get a good deal 
made twelve sliilhngs a-Aveek, or something from the carriages tha^stopped before the door, 
thereabout. P used to take five or six shillings in a day 

“ I am seven-und-thirty the 20th day of last then, and I don’t take so much in a week now. 
month, and Fliave hecu lum 8 six-antl-twenty C tell you Avhat I made this Aveek. I’ve made 
years. My e^es have been had ca or since in} one-aiul-fourjieuce, buf it’s been so wet, and 
birth. 'Iho scrofulous disease it Avas that, people out of to avd ; hut, of course, it's not 
lamed men^-it«omc with a sAvelhng on the always alike — sometimts I get three-and-six- 
kneef and the onjLside AY ound broke about the pence or four shillings. Some people gives 
size of if croAvn piece, and apiece of bone come me a sixpeneft or a fourpbnny-hit ; 1 reckons* 
frdU) it; then it gathered in the inside and at that all in. 

tile top. I didn’t go into iht' hospital then, * “I am dreadful tired when I comes home of ' 
hut I was an out-patient, for the doctor said a a night. Thank God my ^ther leg’s all right! 
<’loise confined place wouldn’t do me no good. ^^Avish the t’other AVfts as strong, but it never 
He said that the seaside Avould, though ; but Avill be i^ow. * , , 

my parents couldn’t alibrd, to send me, and “ The police never try to turn me away ; 
that’s how it is. I diit go to Rrighton and they re very friendlyif they ’ll pass the time of 
INIorgate nine years afl^ir my leg wasfbad, but day Avith or that^ from knowing me so long 
it was too late then. „ » in Oxford-sl&eet. 

“ I have been in Middlesex Hospital, Avith a “ My broom sometimes serfes me a month ; 
broken collar-bone, Avhen I Avas knocked doAvn of course, they don’t last long !iow it’s showeiy i 
* by a cab. I was in a fortnight there, and I Aveatl»er. J give twopence-halfpenny a pieco 
was in again Avhen I hurt my leg. I was for ’em, or thj’eepence. , 

sweeping my crossin’ Avhen the top came off “ I don’t Ifnow who gives me the most ; my 
my crutch. I fell bifbk’oids, and mv leg eyes are so bad I can’t see. I think, though, 
doubled under me. They had to car^ me upon an average, the gentlemen give most, 
there. ® Often I hear the children, as they are §foliig j 

“ 1 went into the Middlesex Hospital for my by, ask their mothers for something to give to j 
eyes and leg. I was in a month, but they me; hut they only say, ‘Come along— come j 
wouldn’t keep me long, there’s no cure for m^ dtong I ’ It’s very rar^ that they lets, the j 
“ My leg is very painful,*’ specially at change children havt a ha’penny to give me. * ^ 

of weather. Sometimes I don’t get an hour’s “ My mother is s«ve*ty the week l^fore next 
sleep of anight — ^it was daylight this morning Christmas. She oen’t do much now ; sbe does 
before 1 closed my eyes, tliough go out on Wednesdays or Saturdays, 
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but that’s to people she’s known for yeai-s*who 
is attached to her. She does her work there 
just as aho likes. ' 

“Sometimes slie ^ets fi little wishing — 
sometimes not.* This week she had a little, 
and was forced to dry it indoors; that 
makes ’em half dirty again. 

“ My father’s breath i ■> cA had tljat l^f? can’t 
* do anything except* little odd jobs l“or j)eople 
dowu hcrc; but th(iy’\e*got»tli(‘ Rnuck nuv^ a 
good many on ’em, of Join’ their own. 

“ ^Ve liaye lived here fifteen years m^vt Sep- 
tember ; its a long iimc^o live in such an old* 
wilderness, (mt my old mother is a sort 
voinan as don t liko,nio\m’ about, and I don t 
lilvc it. Some people «-rc everlasting on the 
move. , 

“ When I’m nckt on my crossiu’ f sit poking 
at lioliip, or make a job of mending my ciotht s. 

I mcndedf these i^,rousors in two or three places.* 
“ all done by foci, sir. My mother »ass 
it’s a good tiling we’ve got onr feeding at 
if we haven’t g^t our.o>’cs^gbt.” ^ 

The Negho Cuosstno-Sweepfr, who had 
LOST iioni ms Legs. 

This man sweeps a eros-^ing in a piRicii-.d ari'l 
cenrtal tUorougbtare ^^fJ^'n the went In r i.n cold 
enough to let liiin vellf; the colder the better, 
lie stiys, as it “numbs lus stumps like.’’ ^lle 
iki unable to follow tins occupation in warm 
wenllier, as his legs fe(d “ )iist like 
and he cannot walk mpre. than a mile a. <l;.u 
Under these circunist*anccs Ik' take-, to lir.;- 
ging, wliieh lie thmI'S bo lias a lau-fect light, 
to do, as lie has been Lift destitut<' in wliat^ 
is to him almost a Hlrjing(‘ country, and has* 
been denied what be terms “bis rp^Jits.” lie 
generally sits while .begging, dresseif ni a 
sailor shirt and trousers, wilh a black necker- 
chief round Ins neck, tied in usual nauti- 
cal knot. Ho places before him the ])lacaid 
which is given la^neath, and never mo\es a 
muscle for the purpose of soliciting cliarity. He 
always appears scrupulously (dean 

I went to see liim at his home early oin? 
morning — in •fact, at lialf-jiast eiglit(t> hut hi‘ 
was not then up. I went again at nine, and 
found him prepftred for idy visit in a little par- 
lour, in a dirty and rather disreputable alh'y 
running out of ^ court in a street near llruns- 
wick-squarc. Tihe negro’s parlour was scantilj 
furnished with two chairs, 4 turn-uii bedstead, 
and a sea-chest. A few odds ami eifds of 
crockery utood on tlie sidehoardf |ind a kettle 
was singing over a cheerful bit of fire. The 
little man was sooted on a chaiig, with his 
stumps of legs sticking straiglit out. He 
showed some amount of intelligence in an- 
swering iny questions. We were quite alone, 
for he sent his wife and child — -the formers 
pleasant- looking “ liklf-caste,” aj^jd tlie latter 
the cheeriest little crowing, smiling “picca- 
ninny” I»have ever seen he sent them out 
into the alley, while I conv*crsed with himself. 


His life is embittered by the ic^a that 
has never yet had “liis rights”— -that tho • 
ownejB of the ship in which his legs wete 
burnt off have not ^gaid him his wages (of 
.which, indeed, ho says, he never received any 
but th^ five i*ouuds which he had in atjyance 
befire starting), and that We has been robbed of' 
4,21. by grocer in Glasgow. How true these 
Statements may he it is almost impossible to 
sijfV, hut fronj wliat ho says, sdfhe injustice 
seems tJ have been done him by the canny 
Scotchman, ^ho'refuses him liis»“ pay,” with- 
out which ho is ifetcrmkiod “ never to leave 
the country.” c • • 

“ I was on that crossing,” ho said, “ almost 
the whole of lof t wyPer. ft -vfas very cold, 
and J luul noibiriL* at all to do; so, as 1 passed ! 
there, I asked tho gi^riAleman at the baccer- j 
'-Imp, as AVeli as the genLlc«2an odice, 

and I asked at t he bv)oL-'^Jmp, too, if tlu'V v/ould 
let 1110 sweep there. ’The policenmn w'auted 
to turn me av. ajf but Y ^weni to the gentleman 
iiisabi the (>llic<‘, uiid lie told tho polu’eman to 
me alone. The p iliccman Siiid first, 
‘\ou must go ,ova},’bui, I said, ‘I couldn’t 
do miytliing c'b.e, and lie ought to thinlc it a 
luuTty to let me shtp.’ 

“ j don’t stop ill bonden \erf Imig, though, 
at a tinui; J go to Gliisgow,ni ScolUuid, Avliero | 
tlie owiu'rs of the ship ni winch my legs were | 
hunit elf live. X ,.,er\ed nine years in tlieuier- 
cliant -^crviMi and the muj^. 1 was horn in j 
iuugston, 11^ Janu'hii, it is an English place, ; 

' ir. S') [ um count) )l as not a foreigner. I’m I 
ditf-re'd Jiom tlieiu J.iiscars, Iw(mt to sea. J 
wIkui I was oidy nine }ears old. Tho owners J 
IS in London wX^o liad that ship.^, I was cabin- ! 
boy; and after T Imd seuwed my time 1 b('- i 
came cook,' or wdien 1 eouldii’t get the place of 
Vordv I w'eiil b(‘foi(^ the ma.st. 1 w^nt as head 
cool, ill Itsbl, ill the Madeira ftaivpm ; shcusisl 
to he a AVi'^t ludv trader, and to tyid^ out 
will'll I belonged to her. We got down 
.south of Oa])e Horn; and there, we got ahmi^t 
lro/,e and pen died to death. That is tho hoolw 1 
wliat 1 sell.’’ 

The “Book” (as he calls it) consists* of 
eight pages, printed on paper the size of a 
sliect of note pai>or;^iL is entitled — 

“ bhief sKETcn'or the life of 
• KBWAIID ALBERT ! 

A native of Kingston, Jamaica. ^ 

Showing tho hardship.^ ho underwent and tho 
sufferings ho endured in having both legs amputated. 

J H^LL : 

W. nOWE, PRIJ^TEB.” 

it is emhellished with a portrait of a black 
man, which has evidently been in its time a 
tonne “ niggar” ofUie Jim-Craw tobacco-paper 
kind, as is evidenced by the traces of a tobacco- 
pipe, which has been unskilfully erased. 

The “ Book ” itself is concocted from a» | 
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affidavit made by Edward Albert before ‘‘ P. 
• Mfifikinlay, Esq., one of Her M^esty's Justices 
of the Peace for the country (so it is piAted) 
of Lanark.” •' 

1 have seen the affidavit, and it is almost 

jpLentital with the statement in the* “ book,’^ 
excepting in tlie matter of grammar^ whicli 
has rather suffered on its road to Mf. H<nve, 
the printer. ^ ^ 

, The following will give an^idea of the 
matter of which it is composed * 

• • 

“in Febi'uor^ 1851, 1 engagjd to serve as cook on 
board the barque Madeira, ot (Jla-^gow, Cai>lain J 
Douglas, on her vojsige Glasi^'ow to California, 

thence to ChinsS^aud thcuco homc»to a port ot dis- 
charge in the United Kingdom. I .signetl artiele.s, and 
dohvorud up my rcg.htoi uekot .is u Ihitish .s^.iin.ui, 
as required by law. J cuCeixd the .s'tvico on board 
the said vosliel, unftbr the s.xnl cne'iqeiucnl, anil 
sailed with that vessel oii'tlu. 18ihol tV hruary, 1.^51. 

I disehaiKini my duty as eook on Im.iui. tlie sud 
vessel, from the date of it,i#havna', lefi the Cl\dt- 
until Juno the same 5 'eir, in wlucli month tlie 
vesHcd rounded Cape rioTiie, at th.d time my legs 
boeamo host biUeii, and I beORine ui cousequeiice 
unfit tor duty, 

“In the eounse of (ho uo\'t day after my limbs 
beeauie atiectod, them.ister oi ilio ve-'sJ, .ind mate, 
took me to llie slup’s ovi ii, m ojd( r, as they said, to 
cure mo ; llie ovi*i was hot at the time, a lowl th.it 
was roasting therein having hem lonimed m older 
toTruiko room for luv leet. winch was ])ut into link 
oven, in coi'St'iueiftje of the tioatir'mi, my 1< et 
burst tlirough the intense swelling, and lum tiheation 
ensued, 

“ Tlio vessel called, six week., aficr, at Valp.ni.'-o, 
nnd I wa.s there tahmu to an hospiia!^ \vheie 1 ic- 
inamcd five months and a half, iloth mv kgs \sero 
aminitated iliree inehcs below m\ kmes soon alter 
I wont to till liosjstal at Valpaiisu. 1 askid my 
master tor my wages duo to me, lor ni\ s(i\ncun 
bu.arcl the vessel and dem.mdod n^v regl-ter-tu ket , 
when the caplam told me I sliould mJ leemcr, tJi.it 
the ve.ssel could imt wait lor nu.a’irl th.it I \v is a 
dead man, and that he <*ould not di ih,ii,;c a dead 
man ; and tl-pd lie also said, that a- i had no h lends 
there to get my moecy, he "would only ])ut a hllle 
luoueynnto the haii^H of the consul, "wiucli xvuuld be 
ripiihcd ii:i^buiying mo, Ou btiiig dischaigecl from 
the hospital I called on the consul, ..nd w.is infoimed 
bjiahim that master li.ad not li it my money 

I was afterwards «t.akon ou hoard one of her 
Majesty’s ships, the l)rc(ur, Cajitam Charles .Johiisum, 
andJauded at I'ort.siiiouth , fioui theime I got a p.is- 
sage to Glasgow, ware 1 vomamed three mouths. 
Upon suiqiluation to the ic h’* oO ce foi seamen, in 
London, my rcgistci'-tiehci .s i>«i n h iwivdtd to the 
Collector of Cii.stoms, Clasg^w , and he his ruady to 
deliver it to mo upop obtaining tho authoiity of the 
Justices of tho Peace, and I feco\ored Ihe same under 
the 22iid soctiou of the Goiiorcil J^rcLaiit Seaman’s 
Act. Declares I cannot write. 

“(Sig-uedI David Mackinlay, J. P. 

“Tho Justices having con.sidorcd the ^orcg'’-nf' in- 
formation and doclaratum, finds til .t J . 1 . I A i> ri, 
thoi-eia named the last-register ticket, sou’ht to be 
covered mider circumstancej^^vvliich, so f.xr as ho was 
concerned, wore unavoidable, and that no tiaiil was 
intended or committod by him m reference thereto, 
therefore authoriBcd the Coilcitor .xnd Conipti oiler ot 
Oustoms at tlie port of Glasgow to deliver tho said 
Edward Albert tho register-ticket, sought to be re- 
covered Iw him all in terms of 22nd section of tho 
Genoml Merchant Seamen’s Act.* • < 

“(Signed) David Mackinlay, J. P, 
“GlWigow, Oct 6fch, 1862. 

*’ Si^ster Ticket^ No. 512, 652, age 26 years.” 


“ P could make a large book of my suifer- 
ings,sir,if I liked,” he said, “and I will dis- 
Ijrace the owners of that ship as long as they 
don’t give me "what they owe i^e. 

“I will never leave England or Scotland 
until 1 get my rights ; but they says money 
makes money, and if I had money I could get 
it. If ilicy would <A)y give me what they owe 
me, 1 wmuld^’t ask anybody for a farlliiiig, 
God knows, sir. Pdorft know why the master 
put my feet in the oven ; he said to cure me ; 
jiie agony of pain I v\as in was such, ho said, 
ll^at it must be done, m 

Tlie loss of my limbs is bad bnougli, but 
it’s still worse when you caci’t get what is your 
rights, nor anything fdl' -the sweat that they 
workeit out of me, • 

‘•After I went down to dilasgow fo:^ my 
money f opened a littje colTue-house ; it was 
ciillud ‘Utude Tom's ('id)in.’ € did t^ery well. 
'I'lio^rian vilio sold me tea and (‘offeo said he 
would g('t mo on, and I had belter give my 
mniK y to lull) ^<> kocjp safe, anddiu used to put 
it away ni a kiPhox winch 1 had given four; 
aud-Mxpeiice. lor, lie ndveitisixl niy place in 
the p.i])eis, and I did a good busiii' as. 1 luid 
tin ]‘lace mimi u iiionlh, iihen iio kept all my 
savings — w.o-and-fortf pounds — and shut up 
lh(' idaco, and denied ii^9 of it, and I*hcverget 
a laitJnng. 

•' # declare to you I can’t doscriho tho agony 
I felt when my legs Tvere hni&t ; I fainted awiiy 
over a*nd over again. There was four men 
(• line ; I was 3}ing in * 0 )* hammock, and they 
moved the fowl that was roasting, and luit my 
legs in the oven. Tluae tlu'y held me for ten 
♦luiules. They said it would take the cold 
out ; but afi(‘r I came (lut the cold caught 'em 
again, and the next day tliey swolo up as big 
round Rs a iiilbu', and»liiirst, nnd then like 
water como out. No man bnl^ God knows what 
I have, suflere4 and went through. * 

“By the order of the doctor at Valparaiso, 
the sick patients had to como out of the room 
I wont into ; tlie smell wa^ so bad I couldn’t 
Ijoar it myself — it was all mortification — they 
lifld to use chloride o’ zinc "to l^ep tho smell 
down. They tried to save one leg, but the * 
mortification was getting up injo my body, I 
got better after my legs were off. 

“I was tlfree months good before I could 
turn, or able to lift up my hanft to my head. I 
was glad to move after that flme, it was % 
rogulcq: relief to fne; if it wasn’t for good 
attendance, I should not have lived. You 
imow they dSfl’t allow tohaccer in a nospital, 
lull I had it ; it wus tho only thing I cared for. 
The Kevemnd Mr. Armstrong used to bring 
me a pound a fortnight; he used to bring it 
regular. I never used to smoke before ; 
said I never should recover, but after 1 got the 
tidoaccer it seemed to soo^e me. I was five 
months and adialf in that place. * 

“ Admiral Moaelgy, of the ThiHs^ftig0:^^ 
sent me home; and the reason why* he sect 
me home was, that after I came well, 1 calXed 
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on Mr. Eouse, the English consul, an^l he 
sent me to the boai'ding -house, till such time^ 
as he could find a ship to send me home in.* 
I ATas there aboyt two months, and the board- 
ing-master, Jan Pace, sent me to the coiisiil. 

“ I used to get about a little, witl) two small 
crutches, and I also had^a little cart before 
that, on three Avheels ; it Vas made by*a man 
in the hospital. I hsed to lash inf^self down in 
it. That was the best* tiling 1 ever bad^-I 
could get about best in Jhat. 

“Well, •! Aveut to the consul, and Avh«n L 
Avent to hiin^ he says, ‘ I^mn't pay your boart^,; 
you must bog and pay for it, so I went aicl 
told Jan Pace, and lie snid, ‘ If you had stopped 
here a hundn'd year,s,*I Avould not tuiii you 
out and then I aslvcd Pace to tell me Avliere 
the livetl. ‘ IVliat do you Avaiit with 

himV’ savs he. I siibb ‘I think the Adnnra\ 
must higberlhan tlie consul.’ Pac(' slajipcd 
mo on the back. Says lie, ‘I'm glad tw see 
you’ve got the iiluck to complain to tlie 
Admiral.’ • * 

. “ I Avent doAvn at nine o’cloefv tfio next nna-n- 
ing, to see the Admifal. He said, ‘'\Vell, 
I’riiice Albert, how are you getting on V So 1 
told him I Avas getting on very bad^* and then 
I told him all about tlnf consul ; and he said, 
as long aS ho stopped Avonld see me righted, ] 
and took me on board his slop, the Thctm; 
and he wrote to the consul, and said to'‘me, 
‘‘itf the consul sends for don't you go to 
him ; tell Inm you have no legs to Avaflc, and 
he must walk to you.', » 

“The consul av anted to send me hack m 
a merchant ship, but tlie Admiral Avoiildii’t 
have it, so I came in the TJrtvcr, one of lief’ 
Mmc, sty’s vessels. It^vas the yth of May, 
ly52, Avlien I got to Portsmouth. 

“ I stopped a little Vliile — about a week — 
in Portsmouth, I went to tho Admiral of the 
• dockyard, and he fold me I n/ast go to the 
Lord Mn;^or of London. So I paid my pas.sage 
to London, saw the Lord Mayor, Avho sent me 
to Mr. Yardley, the^ magistrate, and be adver- 
tised the case for me, and I got four pounds 
^ fifteen shillings, besides iny passage ^to (xlal- 
gOAV. After 1 got there, I went to Mr. Symee 
a Custom-housQ officer (he’d been in the saim* 
ship Avith me to Calil'ornia) ; he said, ‘ Oh, gra- 
cious, Edward, hoAv have yon lost ^lur limbs ! ’ 
mtd I burst miHi crying. I told him all about 
i^. He adviset me to go to the owner. I 
went there ; but the policeffian in London had 
put my name down as Egbert Thoi*pe, which 
Avas the man I lodged with; so ‘they denied 
me. 

“ I Avent to the shipping office, trhero they 
reckonised me; and ^ went to Mr. Symee 
again, and he told me to go before the Lord 
Mayor (a Lord Provost they call him in Scot- 
land), and make aij, affiduAit ; and so, wheu 
they* found my story was right, «they sent to 
London ®for my seaman’^ ticket; but they 
couldn’t do anything, because the captain was 
not there. 


‘ “ When I got back to London, I commenced ^ 
sweeping the orossin’, sir. I oiily sweep it in 
the, A^ter, because I can’t stand in the summer. 

Oh, yes, I f«;ei my ftrat still : it is just as if 1 
•had them sitting on tho floor, now. I feel my 
to^s moving, like as if had ’em. I •’could, 
count tli^em, tho wlude ten, Avhenever I work 
my knees. I had a corn on one of iny toes, 
apd I can feel it stilly particularly the change 
of weatl:i^er. * ^ 

“ Soinetim^AS I might get two sjjiUings a-day 
at iny crassing, aomctiiues one shilling and 
sixiience, someLimes I don't taj^e above six- 
pence. The most f ever made in one day Avas J 
throe shillings and si.^enct., tpit that's very 
seldom. * * 

“I am a very stoiply man. I don't drink 
what money 1 get; ana if I liad the means 
lo gtd something to *rlo, Tl’d kJeii otf the 
streets. ^ , 

“ Wlien I offered io go to the parish, they 
told me to go to SeoLtaud, to spite the men 
avLo oAved me my ^nges. 

“JMany })eople tell luo I ought to go to my . 
country;' but i tell them it’s very hard — I 
didn’t come here Avitlimit iny legs — 1 lost them, 
as jt Avere, m this country; buj^ if i l)ad lost ! 
them in my own cmiutry, 1 should have been 
better off.* 1 should liaAe ^gone doAvn to tho 
magistrate evciT’ Endsty, and have taken my 
ten shillings. 

“J Avent to the Merehaiit Seaman’s Fund, 
and the}' stdd that those Avho gothnrted befu’C 
IH.02 have been gt'Umg tho funds, but those 
Avho Avere hm tod idler 1 K.52 couldn’t got nothing 
— d AViis slopiied in ’dl, and the merchants 
Avouldii’t pay atiy moie, and fton’t pay any 
more. 

^ “ That’s scandalous, because, Avhclhcr you’re 

Avilling or not, you must pay twtp.hillings a- 
raoiitli (one .shilling a-iiionth for the hc%pital 
fees, and one sliiLLmg a-moiilh to the Jl^erchant 
Seaman’s Fund), out of yoiir pay. 

“ I am married : my AViff. is the same colour 
as me, Imt an Englishwoman. I’ve been 
married tAVo years. I married her from Avl#ere 
she belonged, in Leeds. I couldn’t get on to 
do anything A\itl^out her. Sometimes she 
goes out and sells thiCgs — fruit, and so on — 
butshe«Jon’t make much. .With Uie assist- 
ance of my Avifi% i:^ I could get my money, I 
wotllld set up in the same line of business 
as before, in a coffee-shop. If 1 had three 
pounds I could do it: it took well in Scotland. 

I am not a common cook, either; I am a 
pastiycook. I used to make all the sorts 
of ct^es they have ill the shops. I bought 
the snapes, and tins, and things to make them 
proper. ** 

“I’ll tell you how I did — there was a kind 
of apparatus ; it boils water and coffee, and 
he milk and the tea, in different departments; 
uity'ou coulhu't see the divisions — the pipes 
all ran into one tap, like. I’ve had a sixpence 
and a shilling for people to look at it : it cost 
me two pound ten, . I 
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Even if I had a coffea-staU down at Covent- 
* garden, I should do; and, besides, I under- 
stand the making of eel-soup. 1 ha^^ one 
oUld,' — it is mst three months and a week old. 
It is a boy,%,nd we call it James Edward 
^beif. James is after my grandfatheir, whcf 
was a slave. . 

“ I was a little boy when the ^aves in 
Jamaica got^^oir freedoit : the people weje 
very glad to 1)6^ free ; they do lietter since, I 
know, because *some of thety l^ave got pro- 
perty, and lend their children fo school. 
There’s more Christianity there than there is 
liere. The fiublic- house* is close shut on 
Saturday nigl^t, and Sot opened till Monday 
morning. No friAt is allowed fo be sold m the 
street. I am a Protestant, 1 don’t know the 
name of thp church, hift 1 goes down to a new- 
built church, near* Kii^g’s-cross. 1 never go 
ill, because of my legs ; but I just go inside 
< the door* and sometimf;s when I don’t go, I 
read the Testament I’-xi got^ierc: in all my 
sickness I took core of that. 

“ There ore a great many Irish in this place. 
I would like to get away from it, for it is a very 
disgraceful place, — it is an aiviiil, awful iilace 
altogether. I haven’t been in it very long, and 
I want to get otit of it ; it is not lit. 

“ I pay one-aud-bixpeuce rent. If you don’t 
go out and drink fflid carouse with them, they 
don't like, it ; they make use of bad language — 
they chaff me abouK, my mislbrtimc — ihe«y call 
me ‘Cripple;’ some says ‘ Uncle* Tom,’ and 
some says ‘Nigger;’ but I never takes no 
notice of ’em at all. ” 

The foUowiiig is a verbatim copy of the 
placard which the poor fellow places before I 
him when he begs. He carries it, when not ' 
in use, in o Jittle calico bag which hangs round ^ 
his n<|Bk 

KfND CHRISTIAN FIHENDS 

^ THE q^TEOKTUKATE 

^ EDV/ARD ALBERT 

WAS COOK ON BOARD THE BARQUE MADEIRA OF 
GLASGOW CAPTAIN J. DOUGIAStfN FEBRUARY 1851 
WHEN AFTER ROUNDING C.fPE IIORNE HE HAD HIS 
LEGS AND FEET FROST «ITTEN WHElfin that 
state the master and mate pi*t my Legs and j 
Feet into the Oven as they said to cure me^he 
Oven being hot at the time a fowl was roasting 
was took away to make room for my feet and 
legs in consequence of this my feet and legs 
swelled and burst Mortification then En- 

sued after which my fegs were ampi||ated 
Three Inches below the knees sooi^ al'ter my 
entering the Hospfftal at Valpariso, , 

AS I HAVE NO OTHER MEANS TO GET AUVELY- 
HOOD BUT BY APPEALING TO , ^ 

A GENEROUS PUBLIC 

YOt® KIND DONATIONS WILL BE MOST THANKFULLY 
B|SC|tVED. . 


The Maimed Irish Orossing-Sweeper. 

He stands at the comer of street, where 

the yellow omnibusis stop, and refers to him- 
self every now and then as me “poor lame 
man.li He has no especial mode of addressing 
the passers-by, except that of hobbling a step 
or two*^towards tlilift and sweeping away an ^ 
imaginary aqpumulation ofrmud. lie has lost 
on» leg (frdhi the^nefe) by a fall from a scaf- 
fold, while working as a 'bricklayer’s labourer 
jin Wales, some six years ago ; and Speaks bit- 
terly of the hard ticie he had of it when he 
f^fst came to London, and hobbled about sell- 
ing matches. He says liie is thirty-six, but 
looks more than fifty* and his face has the 
ghastly expression of death. Hg wears the 
ordinary close cloth street-cap and corduroy 
trousers. Even during the worm weather he 
Wars an upper coat — a lougl* thick*garmont, « 
fit ffyr the Arctic regions. It was very dimcult 
to make him understand my object in getting 
information fiom lijm: lie tliA)Ugbt that he 
had nothing |o #dl, and laid great stress upoi^ , 
the fact of hi^ never keeping “ count" of any- 
thing. 

He accounted for his miserably small in- 
come by ftating tbu* ho was an invalid — 
“now and thin continifally.’’ He £«ii(l — 

“ I can’t say how long 1 liavc been on this 
cros#in’; I think about five year. When I 
cniiKi on it there had been no one here befori*. 
No onte interferes with me at nil, at all. I 
niv(U’ hard of a crossiu’* bein’ soiikl ; but I don’t 
know any other sweepers’. 1 makes no fraytlom 
with no one, and I always kec'ps my own mind. 

^ “ I diinno how much I earn a-day — p’rhaps 
T may git a shilling, aiwl p’rhaps sixpence. I 
didn’t git much yesterday (Sunday) — only 
' sixpendb. 1 was not oiK. on Saturday; I was 
ill ill Led, and I was at home on Friday. In- 
deed, I did n^t get inuchwm Thursday, only • 
tuppence ha’penny. The largest day ? I 
dunno. Why, about a shilling. Well, sure, 

I might git as much as two shillings, if I got 
a shillin’ from a lady. Some gintlemen are 
gtiod — such a giiitleman m you, now, might 
give me shilling. * • 

“ Well, as to weather, I likes half dry and 
halfwit; of course I wish for "the bad wither. 
Every one must he glad of what brings good 
to him ; ana, there’s one thing, I can't make 
the wither — I can’t make a fin# day nor a wit 
one, J. don’t think anybody would interfere 
with me ; certainly, if I was a blaggya’rd I 
I should not h& left here ; no, nor i^I was a 
' thief; but if any other man was to come on to 
my crossing, I can’t say whether the police 
woufd interfere to pro(pct me— p’rhaps they 
might. 

“ What is it I say to shabby people ? Well, 

J , they're all shabby, I think. I don't 

see any diffei^nce ; but wllat can I do ? I oan’t 
insult thim, and I was niver insulted mys^, 
since here I’ve beei\ nor, for the matter of liiat, 

, ever had an angry worrud spoken to me. 
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“ Well, sure, I dunno who's the most Ui»eral; 
if I got a fonrpinny bit from a moU I’d take 
it. Sonm of the ladies are veiy liberal ; a good 
lady will give a sixpeno®. I never hard of 
sweepm’ the nfud back again ; and as for thej 
boys annoying me, I has gjio coleagijei^’ with ' 
boys, and they wouldn’t be allowed to interfere | 
with me— the police wonkin’t allow 

After I came from Wales, where I was on 
one leg, selling matchee, then itVas I toojf to 
sweep the crossin\ A poor divii must put up 
with anything, good or bad. Well, I was a 
laborin’ man, a bricklay^^r’s labourer, and I’vb 
been away » from Ireland these sixteen ye^r. 
When I came fron^ Ireland I W'^ent to Wales. 
I was tliere a long tin»e ; and tlio w ay 1 broke 
my leg wa^^ I fell otf a seofibld. i am not 
married ; a lam^ man wouldn’t get any woman 
to hSive him in London at all, at all. I don’t 
know what ag| I ami I am not fifty, ndr 

fort^ ; I think about thirty-sbe. No, by Jr , 

it’s not mysilf tliat iver knew a well-off erdssin’- 
sweeper. I d^n’t dale in them, at- olL 

“ I got a dale of fnedds if\ ^ondon assist 
'me (but only now and thin). If I depinded 
on the few ha’pence I get, I w^ouldn’t five on 
’em ; what money I get here wouldn’t buy a 
pound of mate; and 1, wouldn’t Ifve, only for 
my frinds. You see, |iir, I can’t be out always, 
lam laid up nows and thhis continually. Oh, 
it’s a poor trade to big on the crossin’yfrom 
faoming till night, and not get sixpence. I 
couldn’t do with it, I know. ‘ 

“Yes, sir, I smoke; ^t’s a comfort, it is, 
like any kind I’d get to smoke. I’d like tjie 
best if I got it. 

“ I am a Eomen"* CathoHo, and I go to S^. 
Patrick’s, ki St. Giles’s ;*a many people from my 
neighbourhood go tliere. 1 go every Sunday, 
and to Confession once a-year — tltat saves' 

me. 

“ By the Lord’s m<^rcy ! I d 9 ^’t get broken 
victuals, nor broken mate, not as much as you 
might put on the tip of a forruk ; they’d chuck 
it out in the dust-bin before they’d give it to 
me, I suppose they’re all alike. 

“ The ciivn an ,,odd job I iver got, masti r, 
nor knives to clane. If I got their knives to 
clane, p’rhaps I might clane them. 

“ My brooms cost threepence ha’penny ; they 
are very good. I wear them down to a stump, 
and they last tljree wrecks, this finfe wither. I 
niver got any puld clothes — not but I want a 
Moat very bad, sir. , 

“ I come from Lublin ; ray father a^d rao- 
tlier difd there of cholera; aqd when they 
^ed, I come to England, and that was the 
cause of my coming. ^ 

By my oath it didn’t stand me in more than 
eighteenpence that I took here last week. 

“ I live in lane, St. Giles’s Church, on 

the . second landing, and I pay eightpence a 
we^k. I haven’t a'room to mysilf, for then’s 
a familjr lives in it wid me. 

“When I goes home I iust smokes a pipe, 
and goes to hid, that’s aln ' 


n.-~JUVENILE CEOSSma-SWEEPERS * 

a 

A, The Boy /Jrmsing- ^weepers. 

^ Boi: Crossing-Sweepers and TuMsifrua. , 

A EEikfMiKAiii.Y intelligent lad, who, on being 
spoken to, at onc^^ consented to give all the 
iliformaiion fri his power, told iRe the follow- 
ing stoi</ of his life. • 

It will Ke Seen from this boy's account, 
and the one or *lwo following, that a kind 
of partnership exists among tome of fhese 
young sweepers. They have associated them- 
selves together’, approi:)riaJed^ several cross- 
ings to their use, and appointed a captain 
over them. They Have their forms of trial, 
and “jury-bouse” fur the».settleinent of dis- 
p7ites ; laws have beei/ framed, which govern 
their commercial proceedings, and* a Mud of 
language adoi)t€ d by* tj^e society for its better 
protection from its arch-enemy, the police- 
man. 

I found the lad who first gave me an insight 
into the proceedings of the associated cross- 
ing-sweepers crouched on the stone steps of a 
door in Adelaide- street, Straild ; and when I 
spoke to him he was preparing to settle 
'down in a corner and go *10 sleep — his legs 
and body being curled round almost as closely 
as those of a cat on a hearth. 

The mo^Rient he heard my voice he was upon 
his feet, asking me to “give a halfpenny to 
poor little Jack.” 

He was a good-looking lad, with a pair of 
large mild eyeg, wliich he tooj; good care to 
turn uj) ivith an expression of supplication 
as he moaned for his halfrenny. 

A cap, or more properly a stuifkag, covered 
a crop of hair which had matted i^eff icy;o the 
form of so many paint-brushes, wliil^ his face, 
from its roundness of feature and the com- 
plexion of dirt, had an almost Indian l< 4 &k 
about it ; the colour of ‘his hands, too, was 
such that you could imagine he had J/een 
shelling walnuts. 

He ran before me, treading cautiously with 
his naked feet, hnt^, I reached a convenient 
spot to mke down his statement, which was as 
follows : — *' 

“ I’ve got no^mdther or father ; mother has 
been dead for two years, and father’s been 
gone more than that — more nigh five years — 
he died at Ipswich, in Suffolk. He was a 
perfumer by ti-ade, and used to make hair-dye, 
and scent, jind poi^atum, and all kinds of 
scene’s. He didn’t keep a shop himself, but 
ho used to soiwe them as d^d ; he didn’t hawk 
his goo<i& about, neether, but had regular cus- 
tomers, what used to send him a letter, and 
then he’d take them what they wanted. Yes, 
he used to seiwe §©me good shops : there was 

H ’s, of London Bridge, what’s a large 

chemist’s. He used to mie a good deml of 
money, but he lost it betting ; and go 
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?/roth€T, my luWJle, did all his. He used to gc th<JQgh she was suffeiiug Vith a had hreast ; 
*i;iptO High and then go round by the | — she died of that — poor thing! — for slie 

Hospital, and then turn up a yard, -wtiere alf had wKat doctors calls cancer — perhaps you’ve 
the men are whoplayfof money [Tattersall’s] heard of ’em, sii^ — and thgy hod to cut all 
and tiiere he’d lose his money, or sometimac | round hero (making motions with his hands 
winflr- but that wasn’t often. I remeipher he from the shoulder to the bosom). Sister saw 
used to come horn® tipsy, and say he^ lo^ on it, though I didn’t. 

this or that horse, naming wot ondhe’d laid “Ah! she was* ft very good, kind mother,^ 
on ; and then mothor w<^d coax him to bed, and very :^ud of both us ; though father 

and aftenvi^ds sit down and h^gin to cry. * Uiisn’t, for he’d altrays have a noise with 

“ I was notVith father when be efted (but I 1 mother when bo come? home, only be was 

was when he. was dyiiig)^^ mr 1 Was sent up seldom with us when ho was •jmakxng his 

along with eldest Isister to London with a* _goods. % 

letter to uiicle, who wa* head servant at a ^ “ Aftc-r mother died, sister *still kept on 
doctor’s. In t)^s Icjkter, mother asked uncle maldng nets, and 1 livcjd mth her for some 
to pay hack* some money v»jt he owed, and time, uutil she told Ae* she couhln’t afford to 
wot father lent him, and she asked him if he’d keep rne no longer, though sImd seemed to 
like to come down imTl see fatlicr before ho have a pretty good lot to do ; hut slnvwould 
died. I ^coUoc* T W’ent back again to mothor never let me go with her to the sh(ms, mough 
by the Orwell steanfor. I was well dressed* I could crochet, whi^i she’d learned nm, and 
then, ahd had good clothes on, and I was ui^d to rfin and get her all her silks and things 

S 'ven to the care of,tfio cn^tnin — Mr. King what she wanted. But she was keejang com- 
.8 name was. But when I got hack to Ipswich, pany with a^youn^ man, ami one day they 
father was dead. went out, n^tllcamo back and said they’d be^'n* 

“ Mother took on dreadful; she was ill for and got marned. It was him as got rid of me. 
three months afterwards, confined to her bed. “Ho was Idnd to me for the first two or 
She hardly eat anything: only beaf-tea — I three months, while ho was keeping her com- 
think they cfAl it — and eggs. All the while pany; biffc before li»> was inarri<"d he got a 
she Jeept on crying. . little cross, and after 1^ was marriefl he begun 

“ Mother kept*a servant ; yes, sir, we always to get more cross, ana used to send me to play 
had a servant, as long as I can r^oUect ; and in^he streets, and tell me not to come home 
she and the won»n as was there — Anna they again till night. •One day he hit mo, an(PI 
called her, ar old lady — used take care of saidl w'ouldn’t ho hit about by him, and then 

me and sister. Sister w’as fourteen years old at tea that night sister |;avo me three shiHings, 
(she’s manied to a young man now, and they’ve j^md told mo I must go and get my own livmg. 
gone to America ; she went from a place in j So I bought a box and brushes (they cost me 
the East ln<Ma Docks, and l^saw her off), just the money) and went cleaning boots, and 
used, when I was with mother, to go to school^ I done pretty well wkli them, till my box was 
in the morning, and go at nine and come home stole from mo by a boy where I was lodging, 
at twelve to dinner, then go again at two anfl He’s tn prison now-»-got six calendar for 
lea'^ off m half-past four,— that is, if I be- picking pockets. 

haved niyself and di<l all my lessons right ; for “ Sister k#pt all my cl(^thes. When I askeA 
if I did not I was kept back till 1 did them so. her for ’em, she said they was disposed of along 
^lother used to pay one shilling a- week, and with all moLbor’s goods; but she gave me some 
extra for the eopf -hooks and tilings. I can shirts and slocldngs, and such-llke, and I had 
read and write — oh, yes, I mean road and very good clothes, only tliey was all worn out. 
w?ite well — rend anything, even old English; |c saw sister after 1 left her, many times. I 
and I -write pretty fair, — though I don’t get asked Tier many times to take me back, bu^ 
much reading now, un^ss ft’s u penny paper — she used to soy, ‘ ILwns not her likes, but her 
I’ve got one in my pocket now ^ it’s the Imsbund’s, or she’d have had *me hack and I 
London JournaU — thei^’s a tale in it now about think it true, for until ho came she was a 
two brothers, and ono of tIheTa steals tho^liild kind-lieaideA, girl; hut he itiid he’d enough 
away and puts another in his plaec, and then to do to look after liis own living; he was^a 
he gets found out, and all that, and he’s just funev-bnker by tr»de. 

been falling off a biidge now. “ J was fifteen the 24th of last Mav, sir, and 

“ Aftor mother got better, slie sold all tho I’ve been fw^eeping crossings now near upon 
fumituro nnd goods aijil came ui) to London ; two years. There’s a party of six of us, and 
— poor mother ! She let a man ofth^name wehavotho crossings from St. Martin’s Church 
of Hayes have ^le greater part, and ho left as far tls PaU Mall. Jf always go along with 
Ipswich soon after, and never gave mother tho them as lodges in the same place as I do. In 
money. We came up to London, and mother the, daytime, if it’s dry, we do anythink what 
took two rooms in Westminster, and I and can — open cabs, or anythink; hut if it's 
sister lived along with«*lier. •She used lb w^et, we somrate, aneb f and another guts a 
make hair-nets, and sister helped her, and crossing — tnoso who gets on it firstf keeps it, 
to take ’em to the hair-dressers to sell. — and wo stand jm each side ontf take 
^ne , made these nets for two or three years, chance. 
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** We do it in this way :~if I was to see two cause, hang it, he’s got such a lot of camug&, 
gentl^en coming, I should cry out, ‘Two but when he’s on foot he always does. If • 
toffs !’ and then they are mine ; and whether they asks him he doesn’t give nothink, but if * 
they give mo anythink 0 % not they are mine, they touches their Cfijps he does. The house- 
|md my mate is^bound not to follow them ; for , keeper at his house is very kind to us. We 
if he did he would get a hityng from t]jL© whole run grands for her, and w hen she <;vants 
lot of us. If we both cry out together, then any of her own letters token to the post tlieif 
we share. If it’s a lady and gentlcmai^, then she calls, and if we are on the crossing -we 
* we cries, ‘A toff 040 ! a doll!’ Sometimes we takes them for heij, She’s a ve^ nice lady, 
aro caught out in tliis «vay^ Pefhaps it i^ a ajftd gives us bc'okcn victuals, I’# got a aharo 
lady and gentleman ond a child ; and if I was in that (Crossing, — tliere are three of us, and 
to see them, and only aoy, ‘ A toff and a doll,’ when he giv^s Ihe half sovereign he always 
and leave out the child, yien my mate can *add* gives it to the girl, and ‘those that are in it 
the child ; and as he is right and I wronj^, shares it. She w'oit'ld do us oui of it if ^he 
then it’s his party. could, but we all takcs«goocJ care of that, for 

“ If there’s a policeman close at hand we we are all cheatr. r * 

mustn’t ask for money; hut we are always on “ At night-timfe w’e tumbles — that is, if the 
the look-out for Iho policemen, and if we see policemen ain’t night « Wo goes general to 
one, •then we calls out ‘ Phillup ! ’ for that’s Waterloo-place when the ^pera'»f on. We 
^ our signai. Oim of the policemen at St. Mar> sends on one of us ahf ad, as a looker-out, to 1 

tin’s* Church — Bandy, we calls hi* — know's look for the policeman, and then w\i follows. 1 

what Phillup means, for he’s up to us; ^ we It’s no good tumblhfg to gentlemen going to 
hod to change ^he word. (At ^he request of the Opera ; it’s when f fiey’ro coming back tliey 
^ the young orossmg-sweepdr th|,j^'esent signal gives us money. When they’ve got a young 
Is omitted.) lady on their arm they laugli at us tumbling ; j 

“Yesterday on the crossing I got threepence some will give us a penny, others threepence, j 

halfpenny, but when it’s dry like to-day I do sometimes a sixpence or a shiilmg, and some- i 

nothink, for I haven’t got a pennji yet. AVo times a halfpenny. AVe eilher*do the cat’uii- 
nover rallies no pockpts, for if the policemen wheel, or else wm' keep before the gentleman j 
find ns we generally ^ss the money to our dnd lady, tuniiug head-over4ieels, putting our 
mates, for if money’s found on us wo i^iave broom on the ground find then turning over it. 
%iurteen days in prison. • “1 work a good di al fetcl^ng cabs after tho 

“ If 1 was to reckon all the year round, that Opera is over; we general open the doors of 
is, one day with another^ I think we make four- those what i^raw up at the side of the pavement 

pence every day, and if we. were to stick to ^t for people to get into ns have walked a little 

we should make more, for on a very muddy down the Huymavket looldng for a cah. Wo 
day we do better. One day, tho best I ever gets a montli in^ju ison if we toimh the others 
had, from nine o’cloelj in the morning tUf* by the columns.* 1 once had hair a sovereign 
seven o’clock at night, I made seven shillings give me by a gentleman ; it was raining awful, 
and sixpence, and go^ not one bit oj silver *andl run oil about fer a cab, and at lust I got 
money among it. Every shitUng I got I went gne. The gentleman knew it half a 
^and left at a shop jieor where n^ crossing is, sovereign, because he said — Here, my*littlo 
for fear I might get into any harm. The shop’s man, here’s half a sovereign for your trouble.’ 
kept by a woman wo deals with for what we He had three ladies with him, beautiful ones^ 
want^tea and butter, or sugar, or brooms — with nothink on their heads, and only capes 
anythink wo wantsf Saturday night week I on their bare slioulders ; and he had wliite 
made two-and-sixijencc ; that’s what I toois: kids on, and his regular Opera togs, too.* I 
t altogether up to six o’clock, t liked him very much, and as he was going to 

“When wo see the rain wo say together, give me somethink the luflies says — ‘ Oh, give 
‘Oh! there’s a 'jolly gooff rain! we’ll have a him someihink extra?’ It was pouring with 
good day to-morrow.’ If a shower comes on, rain, ancf they couldn’t get a cab ; they were 
and we are at oijr room, which ^ general are all engaged, but*I jumped on tho box of one 
about three o’ojpok, to get some^nk to eat — as '^as driving along the line. Last Saturday 
Insides, we general go there to see how much Opera night I made fifteen pence by the geu- 
each other’s taken in the aay — why, c^n wc Uemen coming from the Opera, 
run with*£)ur brooms. , ^ “ After the Opera we go into the Haymarket, 

“ Wo’ro always sure to make money if tliere's where all the women who walk the streets 
mud — that’s to say, ff we look for our money, all nmht. They don’e^give us no money, but 
and ask ; of course, if we stand stiff we don’t, they tell tjie gentlemen to. Sometimes, when 
Now, there’s Lord FitJhordinge, he’s a good they are talking to the genfflemen, they say, 
gentleman, what lives in Spring-gardens, in a ‘Go away, you young rascal t’ and if they are 
large house. He’s got a lot of servants and saucy, then we say to them, ‘ AVe’re not talking 
carriages. Every time he crosses the Charing |o you, my d(^y, wtijre talking to the gentle- 
cross orpssing he alw^s gives ffie girl half a man,’ — but mat's only if they’re rude, for if 
sovereign," (This statement was taken in they ’speak civil we always goes. They kmowa 
June 1856.) “He doesnft cross often, be- what ‘doxy’ means. What is it f AVhy that 
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^hey iffe na better than us ! If we are on the 
carofising, and we Bays to them as they go by, 

‘ Good luck to you ! ’ they always give vte some-* 
think either that night|>r the next. There are 
two with bloomer bonnets, who always give lis 
somethink if we says ‘ Good luck.’ Soyietbooes 
• a gentleman will tell us to go and get thdhi a 
young lady, and then we goes, and they general 
gives us sixpence for l^iat. If the gents "is 
dressed finely we gets them a4iand8ome ; 
if tljcy’re chewed middling, then we^ots them 
a middling^essed one ; bu! Lfcual prefers 
giving a turn to gifls tha^ have been kind to 
u^, and th^ are sure t® give us sometliink ‘ 
the next niglit^ Itkwo don’t find any girls 
walking, we4m»ws where to# get them in the 
houses in the streets round about. 


bluBd ; tiien we biad a*bit of rag round them. 
We like to put on hoots and shoes in the day- 
time, but at night-time we can't, because it 
stops the tumbhng. 

/* On the Sunday wo all have a clean shirt 
put on^ before weigo out, and then we go and 
tumble after the ouinibustis. Sometimes we 
do voty well on A *fine Sunday, when there’s^ 
plenty of people out on tke roofs of the busses, 
’^c never ao anythiilk on a wet dav, but only 
when it’s been raining ahd then dried up. I 
h^ve run after a Cremonio bus, When they’ve 
thrown us money, far a?; fionrChaiing-cross 
^ight uxi to Piccadilly, hut if thSy don’t throw 
us notbilikv^e don’t ruy very iur. 1 should 
think we gets at tbnt*\vi)rk, taking one Sunday 
with another, erghtpenco ah the yea)’ round. 


“ We always meet* iTt St. Martin’s steps — 
the ‘ jurjVhoubCyiwe calls ’em — at three o’clock 
in the morning, thaffs always our hour. We* 
reokoni? up ivhat we’ve tuton, but we don’t 
divide. Sometimes, y^we owe anythink where 
we lodge, the women of the house vill he 
waiting on the steps for us : then, if we’ve got 
it, wc pay them ,* if we haven’t, why it can’t be 
bellied, and it goes on. We gets into debt, 
because Bometimes the women where we live 
gets lushy ; tfe.en.we don’t give them anythink, 
because they’d forget it, so we spends it our- 
selves. We c}u#t lodge at ivliut’s called moaol 
lodging-houses, as our hours don’t suit Uiem 
folks. We iiays l^ireepcnce a-night for lodging. 
Food, if wc get plenty of mouoj, we buys for 
ourselves. Wo buys a pound of bread, that’s two- 
pence farthing — best seconds, and a lartliing’s , 
worth of dripping — that’s enough for a pound 
of broad — i^d we gets a h^’iiorih of tea autL 
a ha’porth of sugar ; or if we’re hard up, wT 
gets only a penn’orth of bread. We make our 
own tea at home ; they lends us a kittle, tea- 
pot, and Aps and saucers, and all that. 

**Om)e or twice a-week wo gets meat. We | 
aU club together, and go into Newgate Market 

f ad gets some pieces cheap, and biles tliem at 
ome. We toss«fs up who shjill have the 
hmgest bit, and we dhido tbe broth, a cupful 
in each basin, until it’s lasted out. If any of 
US has been unlucky wo each gives the unlucky 
one one or two hjdfnencft. Some of us is 
obliged at times to sleep out, all ihght ; and 
sometimes, if any of life gets nothink, then the 
others gives him a penny^oi^wo, and /ic^does 
the same for us when ire are out of luck. 

“ Besides, there's our clothes ; I’m paying 
for a pair of boots now. I paid a sliillmg ofi' 
Saturday night. 

“ When wc gets hon^ at half-past throe in 
the morning, whoever cries out ‘firstiwash’ 
has it. Fii*st of jjll we washes our feet, and wo 
all uses the same water. Then we waslies our 
iaoes and hands, and necks, and w’hoever 
fetches the fresh water up has first wash ; and 
if the second don't like .lo go iind get freA, 
why he uses the dirty. Whenever we come in 
the landlady makes us wash oim feet. Very 
often the stones cuts our feet and makes them 


“When tliere’s snow on lilic ground puts 
our money together, and goes and buys an old 
shovel, and then, aliout sewm o’clock ^ ih# 
morning, we goes to the shops and asks them 
if we shall scrape the snow away. We general, 
gets twopen«o cv^ house, #biit some gives 
sixpence, f(|r it’s very hard to clean tlie snow# 
away, i)articular when it’s been on tho ground 
some time. It’s awful cold, and gives us chil- 
blains on our feet ; but wc don’t mind it when 
we’ro wofking, for w« soon gets hot then. 

“ Before winter cog#es, we geneifel save up 
our money and buys a pair of shoes. Some- 
tinfes we makes a very big snowball and rolls 
it up to the hot(51s, and then thp gentlcmfn 
laughs and throws us money ; or else we pelt 
each other with si^wballs, and then they 
scrambles money between us. We always go 
to Morlcy’s Hotel, at Chariug-cross. The 
liolicc in V inter times is kinder to us than in 
summer, and they only laughs at us p'rhaps 
it is because there is not so many of us about 
then, ^ only them as* is obligated to find a 
living for themselves ; for many of the boys 
has fathers $nd mothers as sends them out im 
summer, hut keeps them at home in winter 
when it’s piercing cold. 

“ 1 have been to the station-house, because 
the police always takes u*s up if wo are out ut 
•night; but we’re only locked up till morning. 
— thatPis, if wo behaves ourselves when we’re 
taken before tho gentleman. Mr. HjiU, at 
Bow-street, only says, ‘ Poor hoy, let him go.’ 
But it’s only when wo’vc done nothink but 
stop out that he says that. •Pie’s a kind old 
gentleman ; but mind, it’s only when you haye 
beei^ before him lavo or three times he says So, 
because if it’s a many times, hell send you for 
fourteen * 

“ Jiut wo don’t mind the police much at 
iiiglit-ling?, because we jumps over the walls 
round the place at T^j^il'ulgar-squure, and they 
don't like to follow us at that game, and only 
stands looking at you over the porrypit, 
^’here was one tried to jump the wall, but he 
split his trogLsers all to "bits, and now they’re 
afraid. That was Old Banc^ as •bust his 
breeches; and ae*aU hate him, 5s weE as 
another we calls Black Diamond, what’s general 
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along with the Be<^ Liners, as we calif the i 
Mendicity officers, who goes about in disguise | 
as gentlemen, to talce up poor boys caught 
beg^g. , • 

“ When we are talking together we always 
talk in a kind of slang. Each poHceman we 
gives a regular name — there’s ‘Bull’s Head,’ 

‘ Bandy Shanks/ and ‘ Oi(f Cherry Legs/ and 
‘ Dot-and-carry-ono;’ tliey all ^nows their " 
names as well as us. W e nbver talks of crass- 
ings, but ‘hikes.’ Wo don't make no slang 
of our own', but uses tbe regular one. , ^ 

“A broom-vloesti’t lastius more than a weejc 
in wet weather, and they costs us twopeufo 
halfpenny each ; but in dry weather they ore 
good for a fortnight.’’ * 

^ Young ‘Mike’s Statement. 

^ The ncx\. lad 7 examined was called Mike.* 
He Vas a short, stout-set youth, witli a •face 
like an old man’s, for the features were nard 
and defined, and the hollows "had got filled up J 
with dirt till nis countenanci was brown as | 
An old wood cju'viiig. I have sf'hlom seen so 
dirty a face, for the hoy had been in a j)erspir- 
ation, and then wiped his cheeks with liis 
muddy hands, until thty were mifrblcd. like 
the covewng to a cop 3 » book. 

The old lady of the house in which the boy 
lived seemed to be liiu’t by the un>vashe?V ap- 
pearance of her lodger. “‘You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself — and that’s God’s truth — 
not to go and sluice yoi\i\«;elf afore spaking to 
the jiutlemin,’’ she cHed, looking alternately 
at me and the lad, as if Uvskiug me to witness 
her indignation. , l 

Mik(3 wore no shoosf hut his feet were a^- 
black as if cased in gloves witli 'short fingers. ' 
His coat had been q man's, and tl^e tails 
reached to bis ankles ; one of the sleeves was 
^ wanting, and a dk'ty rag had* been wound 
round the arm in its stead, klis hair spread 
about like a tuft of grass where a rabbit has 
been squatting. 

He said, “ I haven’t got neither no father 
nor no mother,— « ever had, sir; for fatherte 
« been dead these two year, and inothei* getting 
on for eight. They was both Irish people, 
please sir, and ftither was*d bricldayei*. When 
father was at work in the country, mother 
used to get wqrk carrying loads *at Covent- 
garden Market* I lived with father till he 
died, and that was from complaint in his 
chest. After that I lived along with niy big 
brother, %^hat’s ‘listed in the Jtliarines now. 
He used to sweep a crossing in Oamden-town, 
opposite the Southampting Harm^ near the 
toll-gate, 

“ He did pretty welf up tlierc sometimes, 
such as on Christmas-day, where he has took 
as much as six shillings sometimes, and neveyj* 
less 4han one and sixpence. A][l the gende- 
ments knowed him thereabouts, and one or 
two used* to give him a Ihilling a -week rcr 
gulor, • 


“ It was he as first of all put me up to sweep 
a crossing, and I used to take my stand at St. 
MartAi's Church. 

“ I didn’t see anybody working there, so I 
(planted myself on it. After a time some other 
boys come up. They come up and wanfbd ^ 
turn mfi off, and began lifiting me with their 
brooms,— they hit me regular hard with the 
bid stumps ; there was five or six of them ; so 
iVouldr/t defdnd myself, but tola the poHce- 
man, ana ho tu^od them all away except me, 
because life saw mq on first, sir. *' Now we are 
all friends, and work together, and all tha^ we 
earns ourself we hai. * 

On a good day, when ik’s poured o’ rain 
and then leaved off sudden, und made it nice 
and muddy, I’ve took as much as iiinepence ; 
but it’s too dry now,* And we don’jt do more 
than fourpence. * * 

At night, I go al‘ong with the others 
tumbling. I does tlm cat’en- wheel [probably 
a contraction of Cathenne-wheel] ; I throws 
injsclf over sideways on ni}- hands with my 
legs in the air. I can’t do it more than four 
times running, because it makes tlio blood to 
the head, and then fill the things seems to 
turn round. Sometimes a chan will give mo 
a lick with a sti<k just as I’nr going ovei’ — 
sometimes a reg’lar good hard whack; but it 
ain’t often, and we general a halfpenny or 
a penny by it. 

“ The boys as runs after tlie busses was the 
first to do ^hese her<‘ cat’eu-whecls. I know 
the boy as was tbe very first to do it. His 
name is Gander, so we rails him tlue Goose. 

“There’s about nine or ton of us in our 
gang, and as is reg’lar; wo lodg(fcs at different 
l)laces, and we has our reg’lar hours for meet- 
ing, but we all comes and goes when we likes,, 
'only we keeps together, so as nol^to let any 
others come on the ciossings but omsel^.s. 

“ If another boy tries to cbriie on tve cries 
out, ‘ Here’s a llooshiaii,’ and then if he won’t* 
go away, wc all sets on him and gives him^ 
drubbing; and if he still efimes down the next 
day, we pays him out twice as much, {pid 
harder. 

“ There's never been one down there yet as 
can lick us all togt*tlic^\ 

“ If wp sees one of our pals being pitched 
into by other boys, we ^oes up and helps him. 
Ga^jjder’s the Ic^defof our gang, ’cause he can 
tumble .back’ards (no, that ain't the cat’en- 
wheel, that’s tumbling) ; so he gets more tin 
give him, and that’s why we mokes him cap’an. 

“ After twelve at night we goes to the Re- 
gent’s Circus, and wif tumbles there to the 
gentUmen and ladies. The most I ever got 
was sixpence at a time. French ladies 

never give us nothink, but they aU says, * Chit, 
chit, chit/ like hissing at us, for they can’t 
imderstand us, and we’re as bad off with them. 
• “ If it’s a wet nig*ht we leaves off work about 
twelve o’clock, and don’t bother with the Hay- 
market. 

“ The first as gets to the crossing does the 
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sweeping aw«y of the mud. Then they has in 
return all the halt^^ence they can take. When 
it's been wet every day, a broom gets dfJwn to 
stump in about four dt>j's. We either bums 
the old brooms, or, if w e can, we sells ’em*| 
l^r a^a'penny to some other boy, if he’s ^at 
enough to buy ’em.’^ ^ . 

Gandee-^The “ Captain ” 4»f the Boy* 
CrWSSING-SwEErEllS. * 

V • • • 

CiANDEit, the captoimof thc^gang of boy cross- 
iug^s'weepers was a big l^d of sixteen, witli a 
face devoid oi nil expression, until he laughed, 
wdien tlio chgckf*, m(?ulb, and forehca(i in- 
stantly became crumpled np with a wonderful 
quantity of lines and ^hnples. Tlis hair was 
ent short, ^nd stood np in all directions, like 
the bristles of a heartU-hroom, and ivas a light 
dust tint„matching wdth the line of .his oeni- 
plexion, wliicli also, front an absence of ivash- 
iug, had turned to a flecidcd drab, or what 
house-painters term a stone-colonr. 

lie spoke with a lisj), occasioned by the loss 
of two of his largo front teeth, ivbich allowed 
the tongue as ho talked to appear through the 
opening in a rgund nob like a rasjiherry. 

The boy’s clothing ivas in a shocldng con- 
dition. He had 140 coat, and his hlue-striiicd 
shirt was as dirty as a French-polisher’s rags, 
and so tattered, that the shoulder w'as com- 
pletely hare, whilc*tho sleeve hung dow'u over 
the hand like a big hag. • 

From the fish -scales on the sleeves of his 
coat, it Imd evidently once belonged to some 
coster in the herring line. The iiai) ivas all 
worn off, so fhat the lines cfl' the web were 
showing like a coarse caiqiet; and instead of/ 
buttons, string had been passed through holes,| 
Iiierced at l^e side, 

Of^ourse he lyid no shoes on, and his black 
trousersf which, with the grease on them, were 
gradually assuming a tarpaulin look, w^erc 
ffi^tened over one ^shoulder by means of a 
brace and hits of string. 

Inuring his statement, ho illustrated his ac- 
CQunt of the tumbling backwards — the “ caten- 
wheeling” — with different, specimens of the 
art, throwing himself' alout on the floor with 
an ease and almost grace, and takiHlg up so 
small a apace of the groun^^ fiir the perform- 
ance, that his limbs seemed to bend as thoTlgh 
his bones were flexible like cane. 

To tell you the blessed truth, I can’t say 
the last shilling I handled.” 

“ Don’t you go a-believingon him,” whispered 
another lad in my ear, Vhilst Gandcr’s.liead 
was turned : he took thirteenpence |ast night, 

It was perfectly impossible to obtain from 
this lad any account of his average earnings. 
The other boys in the gaitg told me that h^ 
made more than any of them, ^ut Gander, 
wIk) is a thorough street-beggar, and speaks 
witiji ' a peculiar whine, and who, directly you 
look at him, puts on an expression of deep 


distress, seemed to have made up his mind, 
that if he made himself out to be in great want 
I should most likelv relieve him — so he would 
not budge an inch* from his#twopcnc0 a-day, 
declaring it to be the maximum of his daily 
earning*. * 

“Ah,” he contiimed, with a persecuted tone 
of vo\(fkf “ if I haffonly got ahttlo money, I’d • 
be a bright foiithj The first chance as I get 
of*eafning a few halfpejJce, I’ll buy myself 
a coat, and be off to the country, and I'll 
iJay^onietbing I’d soon* be p, ge^eman then, 
^d come home with%i couple of^ounds in my 
jibeket, instead of never having jic’er a fai^Jiing, 
as now.” • 

One of the other lads here exclaimed, 

“ Don’t go on like that there, Gbose ; you’re 
making us out all liars to geniJeman#’ 

• Tlie old wonuiu al#) inteHcred. • She lost 
all jjaticnce with Gaiider, anu veproacliock liitn* 
for j«aking a false return of his income. She 
tried to sliame him into trutlifnliicssj by say- 

iTi<»' — * • * 

“ Look at^nj Johnny — my grandson, sijr, • 
he’s not a quartlicr tla^ Goose’s size, and yet . 
he’ll bring me lionio bis shilling, or perhaps 
ciglit(*enp^ce or two sliillings — for shame on 
you, Gander! Now, did ^you make six shillings 
last w eek'^ — now, s])eal* God’s truth r 

“ Jt’liat ! six bliilhngs cried the Goose — 

“ six shillings !” mul he began to look up attli^ 
(•(‘ding, and shake bis bands. “Why, I never 
heard of sich a sum. I did once see a half- 
crown ; but 1 d(m’t kiAw as I ever touched e’er 
it one.” 

“ Thill,” added the old woman, indignantly, 

F it’s because you’re idle. Gander, and you don’t 
'study when you’re on tlie crossing ; but lets the 
gintlefolk go by without ever a word. That’s 
what itfis, sir.” . * 

The Goose seemed to fi^el the truth of tliis 
reproach, for^ie said with a sigh, “1 knows I* 
am fickle-minded.” 

Ho then continued his statement, — 

“ I can’t tell how many brooms I use ; for as 
f^st as I gets ono, it is took from mo. God 
help m^l They watch me piat it away, and# 
then up they comes and takes it. What kinds 
of brooms is the best*? Why, ai far as I am con- 
cenied, I w'ould sooner have a stump on a dry 
day — it’s lighter and handier^to caiTy ; but on 
a wet day, give me a new im. ^ 

“ I’m sixteen, your honour, and my nameb? 
Geor^ Gondea, and the boys calls me ‘ the 
Goose ’ in copsequenoe ; for it’s a 4iicknam0 
they gives me, though my name ain’t spelt with 
a fiar at the end, but with ah' ay, so that 1 ain’t 
Gander after all, but Gandea, which is a . sell 
for ’em. ^ 

“ God knows what I am — whether I’m 
h’lrish or h’/talian, or what ; but I waa christ- 
ftiod here in London, and that’s all aboul^it. 

“ Father ftas a bookbinder. I'n^ sixteen 
now, and father tuwied me away when I was 
nine year old, for mother had been dead before 
that. I w'as told my right name by my brother- 
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iD-lftw, who had my register. He’s a sifeep, 
sir, by trade, and I wanted to know abont my 
real name when I was ^ing down to the 
Waterloo — that’rfi a ship as I wanted to get 
aboard as a cabin-boy. 

“ I remember the fust laight I slept out 
after father got rid of me. I slept on a gen- 
tleman’s door-stop, in fh‘e winter, dh the 
15th January. I pfecked iny shirt and coat, 
which was a pretty* good one, right ovdr «iy 
ears, and then scruntchijd myself into a door- 
way, and the policemair passed by four or five, 
times -witho^-seemg on fiie. , 

“ I had a motlier-in-luw at the time ; btii 
father used to drink, or else I sliould never 
have been as I am ; arfd he rame home one 
night, and s^iys he, ‘ Go out and get me a few 
lui’poi.ce for breakfast,' and I said I had ncA^er 
been m t^io streets iu„mylife, and couldn’t:,] 
•and, rays he, ‘ (?o out, and never let me sec 
you no more,’ and L took liim tolas A\ord,*and 
have never been near Jiim since. 

“ Father liveR ni Ibirbietai at !hut time, and 
• a^ter leaving lum, I used to §o to the K(»ya] 

. Exchange, and lliere I met a boy of the name 
of Mieliuel, and be first learnt mo to beg, and 
made mo run after pooide, saying, ^, 1 ’oor boy, 
sir — please give us a ha’fienny to get a mosscl 
of bread.’* But as fast^asigot auytbmk, lie 
used to take it away, and knock me about 
shameful, so I left him, [0^1 then J picked u]) 
Avith a chap as taught mo tumbling. soon 
larnt how to do it, and then I imed to go 
tumbling after busseri. * That was my notion 
all along, and I bodiVt pn'Ked nx) ibe way ed' 
doing it half an hour before I was aft.cr that 
game. « 

“I took to crossings 'about eight yeai* ago, 
and the very fust person as J asked, 1 had a 
fourpenny-pieoe give to me. I said tb him, 

‘ Poor little Jack, ycr honour,’ and, fust of all, 
‘says he, ‘ I haven’t no coi)p?,rR,’ and then 
he turns back and give me a fouipenny-bit. 

I thought I was made for life when 1 got that. 

“ I wasn’t working in a gang then, but all by 
myself, and I used to do* Avell, irmlviiig about a 
^ shilling or nine^iencfe a-dny. 1 lodged iu ilhurch- 
lane at that time. 

“ It was at the time ol' the Shibition year 
(1851) as these gangs come up. There was 
lots of boys that camo out sweeping* and that’s 
howthey ihcked ^p the tumbling otf me, seeing 
me do it up id the Pork, going along to the 
Shibition. « « 

“ The crossing at St. Moilin’^ Church was 
mine fust of all ; and when other lads 
come to it I didn’t take no heed of ’em — only 
for that I’d have been a bright bo^ by now, 
but they comied me (fver like; for when I 
tried to turn ’em off they’d say, in a camying 
way, ‘ Oh, let us stay on,’ so I never took no 
heed of 'em. , t 

« ^here was about thirteen of 'em in my 
gang at tlqat time. 

“Th^r made me oap’am over the lot— I 
atippose because they thought I was the best 


tumbler of 'em. They obeyed mo a If 

I told ’em not to go to any gentlemaii, ^ey 
wouldn’t, and leave him -to me. There was 
only one feller as used to give me a share of 
^is money, and that was for laming him to 
tlnphle — he’d give a penny or twopence^ 
as he yammt a little or a \Si. I taught 'em au 
to tumble, and we used to do it near the 
erpssing, and at night along the greets. ' 

“ W e vused to be sometimeg together of a 
doy, some a-r/inping after one gentleman, and 
some after anoBieii; but ye seldom kept toge- 
ther more than three or four at a time. , 

“ I was the fust tef introduce! tutnbling back- 
ards, and I’m proud of — yr.s, ^ir, I’m proud 
of it. There’s a‘ lother little ^Ijap as I’m lam- 
ing to do it ; but he ajn’t got strength cnougli ^ 
ill bis arms like. (‘Afi!’ exclaimed a lad in 
tbe room, ‘ he is a one tp tuAiblo, is Johnny — 
go along tlio streets like anythiiik.’) ^ 

“ He is tbe Kiiig of 1rlu3 1'umblcrs. ’ continued 
Ganger — King* imd Fm Cax)’an.” 

The old grandmother here .lomcd in. “ Tie 
was taught by a furreign gintlemun, sir, Avhosc 
lyife rode at a circus. Ho used to come Ikto 
twice a-day and give him lessvuis in this Ijcro 
A cry loom, sir. That’s liow he "ot it, sir.” 

‘•Ah,” added another lad, in an admiring 
tune, “ 80(3 him and the Go^ose have a race ! 
Away they goes, but Jaclcy will leaic* him a 
mile bcliiiid.” 

The hist (.ay then continiif^^l: — “Peoxile, liked 
the tunililiiif; hackur<ls and forards, and it got 
a good hit of mone> at fu^t, liut they is getting 
lin'd \Mth It, and I’m growing too liold, T I'amy. 

Jt Imvi me aAvfal at fust. 1 tried it fust und('r 
<a railway aich (A’ the BliickAVull flail way ; and 
|(^\v}i<‘n 1 goes backards, 1 thought it’d cut my 
^lii^ad open. It hurts rne if I’ve got a thin cap 
on. 0 

“ The man as taught me tumhling has^onc 
on the stag('. Fust lie Avent at'out witll^^'Rwonls, 
fencing, in puhlic-houses, and then he got en- 
gaged. Mo and him onc^ tunihle'd all ronnil 
tlie circus at the Eotunda one night wot w'as 
a benefit, and got ono-and-eigbtpeiice a piece, 
and all for only five hours and a half — from 
six to half-past ileven, and we acting an^ 
tumbling, and all thitt. We had plenty of 
beer, to(f. We was ,wery much applauded 
Av'ben wo did it. « , 

Avas the fust hoy as ever did ornamental 
work in the mud of my crossings. I used to 
be at the crossing at the comer of Regen t- 
suckus; and that’s the wery place where I 
fust did It. The wery fust thing as I did was 
a hanker (anchor) — a'regular one, with turn- 
up sides and a rope doAvn the centre, and all. 

I sweeped* it uAvay clean in* the mud in tbe 
shape of the draiving I’d seen. It paid well, 
for I took one-and-ninepence on it. The next 
yiing I tided was Avriting ‘ God save the Queen;’ 
and that, tod, paid capital, for I think I got 
two bob. After that I tried We Hot (V. SU) 
and a star, and that was a sweep too. I never 
did no flowers, but I’ve done imitatione of 
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laurels, and put them all round the crossing, 
• and very pretty it looked, too, at night. I’d 
buy a farthing candle and stick it over il| and 
make it nice, and comfqftable, so that the 
people could look at it easy. Whenever I see 
a carrilige coming I used to douse the, glim* 
aiid run away with it, but the wheels, would 
regularly spile the dramngs, and tbten we’d 
have all the trouble to put^t to rights again, 
and that we liSed to do witli ourfiand^ * 
“ I fust learnf drawing in the mud from a 
man in Adelaide- atieet, Stjand ; lifj ke])t a 
crossing, but he only used to draw ’em close 
to tHe kerb-stine. lie use(% to keep some soft 
mud there, and v^hen « carriage come up to 
the Lowther Arcude, after b(#d opened the 
door and let the ludj out, he would set to 
■work, and by tlie tiimf l^he come back he’d 
Imve some'dower?^^ or a AVc Tlair, or whatever 
lie liked, done in tbe*mud, and underneath 
he’d write,* ‘ House to I’ea^iinber hourfest l^in- 
dustry.* • • 

“ 1 used to stand by and see him do it, until 
I’d learnt, and when 1 knowed, 1 went oil* and 
did it at my ciossing. 

“l-w^as the fu-Dt to liglit up at night though, 
and now I wisJi I’d dcwv done it, for it ivus 
tliat which got Aie turned olf my crossing, and 
a capital one it was. 1 tiiought the geullemeii, 
coming Irom th o plfTy av < )uld like it, for it lookial 
\ery pretty. The polna'inan said I was de- 
structmg (ohstruct»ig) tho 'thoroughfare, and 
making too much row tlure, for ^he itcople 
used to Stoll in the crossing to look, it wore so 
pretty. He took me in rlmrge three times on 
one night, cause I wouldn’t go away ; but lie 
let me go agai% till at last 1 thought lie ivould 
lock me up for tbo night, so I hooked it. 

“It Avub after this as I woi^jit to St. Martin’s 
Church, and 1 haven’t done half as aaoU there. 
Last i^ght jr took three-ija’penco; but 1 ivas 
huking, of I niiglA liave had more.” 

As a proof of the very small expense ivliich 
is ^’equired for the toilette of a crossiug- 
swoeper, I may meittion, that Avithin a feAv 
miutites after Master Gander had tinished his 
statement, he avus in possession of a coat, for 
Avhioh lie had ])aid the sum of fivepence. 

When he brought it ii^o iJie room, all the 
hoys and the women croAAmed round to#ee the 
purchase. ' ^ 

It’s a very good uii,” aaiif the Goose, “it 
only wants just taking up here and there ; and 
this cuff putting to rights.” And as he spoke 
he pointed to tears large enough for a head to 
be thrust through. 

“ I’ve seen that coat before, sum’ares,” said 
one of the women ; “ where did you get ilP? ” 

“ At the chandly-ihop,” answered th« Goose. 

The of the Tumbling-Boy 

Oeossing-Sweewcus. " . 

• ' 

The young sweeper who had been styled 
byl^ companions the “King ’’was a pretty- 
tioy, only tall enough to rest his 


. chin comfortably oit the •mantel-piece as he 
I talked to me, and with a pair of grey eyes .that 
I were as bright and clear as drops of sea- water, 

5 He was clad in a style in no wav agreeing with 
5 »his royal title ; for he had on a kind of dirt- 
i* coloured ^shooting-ttoat of tweed, which was 
I fraying into a kind of cobweb at the edges and 
L elbows.# His troustfra too, were rather faulty, 

, for there wo^ a piuk-Avrinkled dot of ffesh at 
on^ of the knees ;»AV'hHe their length was too 
i great for Ids mtyesty’s sli^rt legs, so that they 
i had J |0 bo rolled up at Ihe end like •p, washer- 
; woman’s sleeves. ^ ^ 

L ^is royid higliness Avas of a restless cUspo- 
> sitioii, and, AAdiilst talking, lifted up, one after 
‘ another, the different oULiamciits on the man- 
) tcl-piccc, frowning and looking at hem side - 
[ w aA b, as ho pondered over the mtplies he should 

• make to my questions. 

I * When I urriA'od at the grandiBiothef s apart- « 
nieinf^tUe “Icing” Avas ubbcnt, his majesty 
having been sent with a pitcher to fetch some 
sj) ring- water. • » • 

The “king # tiso Avas kind enough to faAmur 
me with samples of his Avondrous tumbling 
poAvers. Ilo could bend his little legs round 
, lill lliey car\(‘d hkc tlio long Gerjiian sausages 
Ave SCO in tluA ham-und#beet shops; and wdieu 
, bo till lied head over libels, lie curletsk up bis 
liny body as closely as a wood-louse, and then 
rollodadong, Avubbling like an egg. 

“ The boys call m(f Johnny,” lie said ; “ and^ 
I’m getting qn for eleven, and I goes along 
Avilh the Goose and iUiny, a-SAVce])ing at St. 
INlartin’s Church, and aboiit there. 1 used, too, 
to go to the crossmg Avhere the statute is, sir, 
iri the bottom of the Haymarket. lAventalong 
with tlio others ; sometimes there AA'cre three 
Cr four of us, or sometimes one, sii'. I never 
tised to lAV'cej) unless it #vas Avet. I don’t go 
out not bcfoiM twelve or one in the day ; it 
ain’t no use gieing before tkat ; and beside, I 
(•oiikln’t get up before that., I’m too sleeiiy. 

I don’t stop out so late as tlio other boys; they 
sometimes stop all uiglit, but I don’t like that. 
J’he Goose Avas out all nigllt along with Mar- 
tiif; they Avent all along iipj) PicdU’illy, and 
there thef climbed over tlic Parlf railings and 
went a bu’ding all bj; tlicniselves, and then 
they Avent to sleep for an hour on the grass — 
so they says. I likes better to come homo to 
my bed. It *kills me for the n«s:t day when I 
do stop out all night. Tho Goose is always ^ 
out all jpight ; he likes it. 

“ Neither father nor mother’s alive, sir, but 
I liA’-es along #vfth grandmother and Himt, as 
owns this room, and I always gives them fidl 
I guts. • 

“ Sometimes I makea^ shilling, sometimes 
sixpence, and sometimes less. I can nevoy 
take nothink of a day, only of a night, because 
I (jjin’t tumble of a day, and I can of a night. 

• “ The Gandqj: taught me tumbling, and *ii© 
was the first as did it along the croB^gs. t 
can tumble quite as^ell as the Gooa^; I 
turn a eaten- wheel, and he can’t, and X ©an 
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further on foroi'ds than him, but I can’t tflmblo 
backards as he can. I can’t do a handsprin", 
though. Why, a handspring’s pitching yourself 
forards on bottv hands, tftming over in front, 
and lighting on your feet j that’s very difficult,* 
and very few can do it.* There’s one little 
chap, but he’s veiy clever, and can tie himself 
up in a knot a’most. I’m best nt caten-wheels ; 
I can do ’em twulv'b or fourteen rimes running 
— keep on at it. 'It just docs tire you, that’s 
all. When I gets up .1 feels quite giddy. I 
can tumbin about forty times over head and 
heels. the of that, and I thinks 

it's the most difficult, but I can’t say whidi 
gentlemen likes best. "You see they are auigh 
hick of the head-and’-h‘ecls tumbling, and then 
weri^ few bf the boys can do eaten -wheels on 
the crossings — bnly two or three besides me. 

“ When I bee anybody coming, I says, 

‘ phrase, sir, give me a halfpenny,’ and touclu'S 
my hair, and then I throws a calen-wheed, and 
has a look at ’em, and if I sees they are laugh- 
ing, then I gbes on and thro'^v's m<>re of ’em. | 
J^erhaps one in ten ivill give a\hap something. 
Some of ’em will give you a threepenny-bit or 
p’rhaps sixpence, and others only give you a 
kick. Well, sir, I should say the- likes tum- 
bling over head and h^^els ; if you can keep it 
up twenty times the ' they begms laughing, 
hut if you only does it once, some of ’em will 
, ,say, * Oh, I could do that myself,' and then they 
don’t give nothink. 

“I know they calls me the King of Tum- 
blers, and I think I cUn tumble the best of 
them ; none of them is so good as me, ortly 
the Goose at tumbling backards. 

“We don’t crab one another when wo luf' 
sweeping ; if we was to crab ono another, we’r 
get to ;figliting and giving slaps of the jaw to' 
one another. So whbn we sees anybddy com- 
ing, we crie'^, ‘ My gentleman and lady coming 
here;’ ‘My lady;'*’‘My two gehtlemens and 
if any other chap gets the money, then we says, 

* I named thorn, now I’ll have halves.’ And if 
he won't give it, then we’ll smug his broom or 
his cap. I’m the littlest chap among our lot, 

. but if a feUov^ like the Goose was to take my 
naming then I’d smug somethink. I sliouldn’t 
mind his licking me, I’d smug his money and 
get his halfpence or somethink. If a chap as 
can’t tumble sees a sporting gent coining and 
names him, he says to one of us tumblers, 
w‘Now, then, v^o’ll give us halves?’ and then 
we goes and tumbles and ^«hai’es. The sport- 
ing gentlemens likes tumbling, • they lacks up 
more row laughing than a dozen*other8. 

“ Sometimes at night we goes down to 
Covent Garden, to where Hevans’g is, but not 
tin all the plays is ovbr, cause Ilevans’s don’t 
shut afore two or three. When the peojde 
comes out we gets tumbling afore them. Some 
of tjie drunken gentlemens is shocking spft'e-, 
ful, an^ runs after a chap and '^ves us a cut 
with th^ cane; some of the others will give 
us money, and some will tuy our broom off us 
for sixpence. Me and Jemmy sold the two of 


our brooms for a shilling to two drunken gen- 
tlemens, and they began kicking up a row, and 
going before other gentlemens and pretending 
to sweep, and takirg off their- hats begging, 
like a mocking of us. They danced ahoqt with 
'the brooms, flourishing^ ’em in the an*, jyid 
knockkjg off people’s hats ; and at last they 
got into a cab, and chucked the brooms away. 
The drunken^gentfemens is always either jolly 
or spiteful. 

“ But I goes only to the H^ymarket, and 
about Pall Mall, now. T used to be going up 
to Hevans’s every night, hut I can’t tak,*^' my 
money up there libv . I stands nt the top of 
the Haymarket by Windmill-street, and when 
I sees a lady ahd gentlemari coming out of tU() 
Argyle, then I beg? of them as they comes 
across. I says — ‘ Can’t you give mo a lia'i)enny, 
sir, poor little Jack ? I’ll ^tand on my nose for 
a penny ;’ — and then they laughs at that. 

“ Goose can stand on his nose as well os 
mo ; we puts tbe face’flatdown on the ground, 
instead of standing on our heads. There's 
Duckey Dnnnovan, and the Stuttering Baboon, 
too, and two others as well, as can do it ; but 
the Stuttering Baboon’s getting too big and fot 
to do it well; he’s a very awkWard tumbler. 
It don’t hull, only at laming ; cos you bears 
'more on your liands than your nose. 

“Sometimes they says — ‘Well, let us see 
you do it,’ and then p’raps they’ll search in 
their pockets, and say — ‘ t), I haven’t got any 
coj>pers .'o then we’ll • force 'em, and p’raps 
they’ll pull out their purse and gives us a little 
bit of silver. 

“ All, we works hai’d for whnt we gets, ami 
then there’s tlife policemen bircfJiing us. Somo 
of ’em is so spiteful, they takes up their belt 
what they uses round the waist to keep their 
coat tight, and ’ll liit us Avith the buckle ; hut 
we generally gives ’em the lucky dodge and 
gets out of their Avay, 

“ One night, two gentlemen, officers they 
Avas, Avas standing in the Haymarket, 4ind 
a drunken man passed by. There was snow on 
the ground, and we’d been begging of ’eat, anti 
says one of them — ‘I’ll give you a shilling if 
you’ll knock that^ drunken man over.' We Avas 
three of us ; so Ave s. Jt on him, and soon had 
him dov/n. After he got up he went and told 
the policemecj^ bpt we all cut round different 
Avfiys and got off, and then met again. We 
didn’t get the shilling, though, cos a hoy 
crabbed us. He went up to the gentleman, 
and says he — ‘ Give it me, sir, I’m the boy;’ 
and then we says. — ‘ No, sir, it’s us.’ So, says 
the officer — ‘I sharft’t give it to none of you,' 
and' puts it back again in his pockets. We 
broke a Woom over the boy as crabbed us, and 
then we cut down Waterloo-place, and after- 
Avards we come up to the Haymarket again, 
and there wo the officers again, I did a 
caten-wheet, and then says I — ‘ Then won’t 
you give me un now?’ and they says — ‘Go 
and sweep some mud on that woman.' So I 
went and did it, and then they takes me in a 
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^astry-sli^p at the comer, and they tells me to have to sleep out all night, or go asleep on 
tumble on life tables in the shop. I ia»arly the church-steps, reg’lar tired out. 
broke one of ’em, they were so delicate. They “ One of us 11 say ^ night — ‘ Oh, I’m sleepy 
gived me a fourpcnny mea?-pie and two penny jfiovr, who’s game for a doss? Jfrm for a doss;’ 
spongdcakes, which I puts in ray pocke|, cos — and then wo go ^ight or ten of us into a 
tlifire was another sharing with me. The ladj' doorway ^f the church, where they keep the 
of the shop kept on screaming — ‘ Oo and fetch dead in* a kind of iiiiy-likc underneath, and 
me a police— take the dirty^boy out,’ cos I was there we go to sleep. Xh(^ most of the boys * 
standing on tlft tables in my mttddy feet, and has^ot no hl^mes,* r«rhaj^)S they’ve got the 
the officers was* a bursting their sidds with price of a lodging, hut they’re hungry, and 
laughing; and says they, ‘l^o,*h» sharn’t they eats the money, and then they, must lay 
stir.’ ' * oht. * There's some of ’em will stop^l^ht in the 

“Ifwas friglitened, c^if the police had w^ for perhaps the sake of a haMjpcnny, and 
come they’d been safe caacT' sure to have took get themselves sopping wet. I think all our 
me. They made me tumble fr#m the door to chaps would like to g<it .out of the work if 
the end of the shop, and hack again, and then they could; Tm sure (loose would, and so 
T turned ’em a catcn^vheel, mid was near would I. • 

knocking ddwn olUthe things as was on the “ All the hoys call me the King, becatde I 
counter. • • tdmbles so iveli, and sftmo cfills me* Pluck,’ , 

“ They didn’t give me no money, only pies ; and Rome ‘Judy.’ I’m called ‘ Pluck,' crfhse 
but 1 got a shilling anotlier time for tumbling I’m so plucked a going at the gentlemen ! 
to some French ladies and gentlemen m a Tommy Duuniivaii — ‘ Tippertj Tight' — we 
pastry-cook’s shop under tlie Colonnade. I calls him, cos^liip trousers is so tight he can ^ 
often goes into a shoii lilce that; I’ve done it hardly move in tiiem sometimes, — ho was/the# 
a good many times. first as railed me ‘ Judy.’ Dunnovan once 

“ There was a gentleman once as belonge<l to sivallowed a x>ill h>r a shilling. A gentleman 
a ‘ suckus,’ (cir(?us) as wanted to take me With in tlie Ilaj^narkot sajis — ‘If you’ll swallow 
him abroad, and teach me tumbling. He had ^ tliis here jtill I’ll give you a shilling;’ and 
ahttlo mustache, add used to belong to Drury- .Timmy says, ‘All riglit,*sir;’ and he puts it 
lane play-house, riding on horses, I went to in his^iouth, and went to the w’ater-pails near 
his place, and stopped there some time. He the cab-stand and s>ffillowed it. • 

taught me to put my leg round my neck, and “All*thc cliaps in our gnng likes me, and 
1 was just getting along nicely witlx the splits we all likes one another. "VVe always shows 
(going down on the ground with both logs wl^at we gets given to us*to eat. 
extended), when 1 lell him. They (the s^ilits) “ Sometimes we gets one another up wild, 
used to Imi’t ^^orst of all ; vejy had for the and then that fetches up a hght, hut that isn’t 
thighs. 1 used, too, to hang with my leg round jiften. When two of us f^hts, the others stands 
his neck. Wlien I did auythink ho liked, ho /ound and secs fair play. There was a fight 
used to he clapping me on the back. lie *ast nig^t between ‘ Broke his Bones ’ — as we 
wasn’t^o xei^^ stunning well oil’, for he never calls Antony Hones — and Neddy Hall — the 
had what^i^alls a good dinner — grandmother ‘Sparrow,’ or ‘*Spider,’ we tails him, — some- * 
used to ha\e a. better dinner than he, — per- thing about the root of a pineapple, as we was 
ha||s only a hit of scrag of mutton bcti\een aiming vidth at one another, and tli at called up 
three of us. I don’t*like meat nor butler, but a fight. We all stood rtpmd and saw them at 
I likes dripping, and they never had none it, but neither of ’em licked, for they givod in 
thoi^. The wife used to diink — ay, very much, fof to-day, and they’re to finish it to-night, 
on the sly. She used when he was out to IVe makeft ’em fight fair. We all of us likes • 
send me round with a b^tlo*and sixpence to to sec a fight, hut not to fight ourselves. Hones 
get a quartern of gin for her, and shu’d take is sure to beat, as Spider is as thin as a wafer, 
it with three or four ojhters. Grandmother and all hones. I can lick the Siiider, though 
didn’t like the notion of rd^ ^oing away, he’s twice m^ size.” 
she went down one day, and says she — ‘ I 

wants my child;’ and the wife says— ‘ That's Tnik S treet whUre the Boy-Sweepebs 

according to the master’s likings;' and then i.odged, 

grandmother says — ‘ What, not my own child V ^ • • ' * 

And then grandmother kegan talking, and at I was anxious to see the room in which the 
last, when the master come home, he safs to gang of ho|f crossing-sweepers lived, so that I 
me — ‘Which will^ou do, stop bene, or go might judge of their ptpuliar style of house-^ 
home with your grandmother?’ So I come keeping, and form some notion of their prin^ 
along with her. ciples of domestic economy. 

“I’ve been sweeping the grossings getting asked young Harry and “the Goose** to 
on for two years. Before that I»used to ^conduct me their lodgings, and at 

eaten- wheeling after the busses. I don’t like once consented, “ the Goose ” prefadug hia 
the sweeping, and I don’t think there’s e’er a compliance with remark, that “ ft wem*t 
one of us wot likes it. In the winter we has such as genilmen had been accustomed to, but 
to be out in the cold, and then in summer we then I must take ’em as they was." 

• • 

— ^ 
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The hoys led me in the direction of Drmy- 
lane ; and before entering on© of the narrolir 
streets which jbranch ofi* like ttit© side-bones 
of a fish’s spine from that long thoroughfare,, 
they thought fit to caution me that J was not 
to be frightened, as nobody would touch me, 
for all was very civil. " ^ 

The locality consisted of. one of those narrow 
streets which, wens it^ot‘for the paved r^art- 
way in the centre would bo calL d a court. 
Seated the pavement at each side of the 
entrance a cbsterwoman xvith her basket 
t)eforo her,‘ and her legs tucked up myste- 
riously under her goWn into a round hall, 
so that lier figure rrsenil)le{l in shape the 
plaster timblors sold by the Italians. These 
woipen roinfiiTiL'd as inuiiiinate as if they had 
been caned images, fj^nd it was only when a 
passenger wen^r by that they gave signs of life, 
by 'calling out in a low voice, like talking fo 
themselves, “Two for three haarpencc — her- 
rens,” — “ Fhie liinguns, ” '* 

^ The street itself is like th(V’!!ercription given 
of thoroughfares in the East. Opposite neigh- 
bours could not exactly shako liands out of 
vindow, but they could talk toizether very 
comfortably; and, iiidcud, ns I passed along, 
I ob&eiH^od several vonien with their arms 
folded up like a cat’s jtaws on the sill, and 
chatting with their fnends over the way. 

Nearly all the inliabitnnts wore costermon- 
gers, and, indeed, the narrow carhvny st'enoNl 
to have been made just wide enough for a truck 
to wheel down it. A boershop and a general 
store, together wiili a coujdo of sweeps, — 
whose rcsidenoiN were distinguished bv e'l 
broom over the dofir, — formed the onlf, 
exceptions to the street-selling class of ind 
habitants. ' ‘ 

As I entered tlie place, it gave mo the no- 
tion that it hclfftiged to a distinct coster 
colony, and formed one largo hawkers’ home ; 
for evciybody seemed to bo doing just as 
he liked, and I^wns stared at as if con- 
derod an intriuler. Women were seated on 
tho paveineiit, khitting, and repairing th^jii- 
linen ; the doorw^a 3 's were filled up with bon- 
netless girls, ^ who won'- their shawls over 
their head, as the Spanish women do their 
mantillas; and the youths, in c^orduroy and 
bi’ass buttons, ^'who were cdiatting ivith them, 
leant agaiTist*\he vails as they smoked their 
japes, and blocked up the ‘^lavement, af^if they 
were th^; proprietors of the place. Little (*hil<l- 
reji formed a convenient hench^efut of the kr/Ji;- 
stone ; and a party of four men were seated on 
the footway, playing with cardsu which had 
turned to the colour of' brown paper from long 
usage, and marking the points with chalk upon 
the Hags. 

Th© parlour- wdivdows of the houses Kid^ 
all^ of them wooden shuttersv as thick and 
clumsjr^looking as a Ivytehen flap -table, the 
paint of wliich had turned to the dull dirt- 
colour of an old slate. Some of these shutters 
were evidently never used as a security for the 


dwelling, but served only aa tables %n which* 
to elCtlk the acoounts ot‘ the day'© ©ales. 

Before most of th^ doorsWer^oosteimongers’ 
trucks — some standing ready to be wheeled 
► off, and others stained and muddy w'.th the 
dliy's ^ork. A few of the costers were dress- 
ing up “their harrow's, arranging the sieves of 
waxy-looking potatoes — and others taking the 
^tiff h^nringsfbrowned like, a m^rschaum with 
the smoke they had been dried in, from the 
ba,n’els beside \hem, and- spaeifig them out in 
pennyworths on their trays. 

You mightguesL whatcachcoLtermongethad 
taken out that day" by the l^oap of refuse swept 
into the atreei, before the loors. One house 
liad a blue mound of mussel-shells in front of 
it — another, a pile cf tlie outside leaves of 
broccoli and cabbages, tunilng yellow and slimy 
vitli bruises and iiioii^Lurc. 

Hanging np beside some of the doors wore 
hnnfllcs of old 'Strawberry pottles, stained red 
with the fruit. Over llie trap-doors to the 
cellars were i)iies of market-gardeners* sieves, 
ruddled like a sheep’s back with big red let- 
ters. In fact, eve)} tiling that met the eye 
seemed to be m some way connected with the 
coster’s trade. 

I'i’oin the windows jiolcs stretched out, on 
winch blankets, ])etncoats,hi)d linen ivere dry- 
ing; and so numerous were they, that they 
reminded mo of the flags ?'iung out at a Paris 
fete. Some of tho &liee,ts luul patches as big 
ns traj>-doors let into their centres; and tlie 
blankets were — many of them — as full of holes 
as a pigeon-house. 

A*:. J entered the coiiH, a ‘h'jow” was going 
on; and from a first-floor window a lady, whose 
hair sadly wanted brushing, was haranguing a 
crowd beneath, ihrowing her arms about like 
a drowning man, and m her exci tern entj^hni st- 
ing her body lialf out of her tempolbs y rostrum 
as energetically as I Imve seen Punch lean 
over his theatre. m 

“ The wiUin dragged Per,” s])c shouted, “by 
the hair of her head, at least three yards into 
the court — the willin 1 and then he lacked 
lier, and tho blood was on liis boot.” 

J t was a swee'i') w|^o had been behaving in 
this cc\wardiy manner; but still he had his 
defenders in the women around him. One 
w:th veiy shiny Iftiir, and an Indian kerchief 
round her neck, answered the lady in the 

window, by calhng her a “d d old cat;’’ 

wliibst tho iTweep’s wife rushed about, clapping 
her hands together as quickly as if she was 
applauding at a theatre, and styled somebody 
or #rther “ an old wagabones as she wouldn’t 
dirty hec’ hands to fight wi^.” 

This “row*’ had the effect of drawing all 
the lodgers to the windows — their heads pop- 
ping out as suddenly as dogs from their ken- 
' nels in a fancier’s yard. 

The Boy-Sweepees’ Boon. 

The room where the hoys lodged was scarcely 
bigger than a coach-house; and so low was 
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•the ceiling, that a fly-paper suspended from A behind it; but her eyes were shining the 
rlothes-line was on a level with my head? and ^hile as brightly as ttiose of a peraan in a 
had to be carefully avoiijpd when I moved fever, and kept moving about, restless with her 
fibout. dtimidity. The green frock she wore was fas- 

One%omer of the apartment was compkatelv tened doge to the neck, and was ttgming into 
hfled up by a big fAr-post bedstead, ,whi^ a kind of mouldy tint ; she also wore a black 
fitted into a kind of recess as perfect!/ as if it stuff apfon, stained avith big patches of gruel, 
had been built to order. • “ from feedhjgg baby at home, as she said.” 

The old woman who kept thi^ lodgipg had Her, hair was tidily flre^ied, being drawn 
endeavoured to give it a bome^ Jook of com- tightly back from the forehead, like the buy-a- 
fort, by Itangilig littii§ black^framed •pictures, broom gfrls; and os shd jstood with h^r hands 
scarcely bigger than pocket-books, on the tnjust up lier sleevef, sh0 cus^Kle^d eacli 
Most ^)f these>mi 4 ij^ sacred subjects, tiige before answering, bobbing efown like a 
Mith loi’ge jeliow^dorifs round the heads; float, as though tlie flopr tgnder her had sud- 
tliougli bctweeil tl?e drawing representing the denly given way. • • 

lilccduig heart of Christ, and the Saviour “I’m twelve years old, please sir, and my 

healing the Cross, was* an illustration of a name is Margai’et 11 , and 4 sweep a c]^ss- 

1 (^d-waistco^ed soilftr smoking his pipe. The iijg in New Oxford-street, by Dunn’s-passage, 
Adoration of the Shephe?ds, again, was matched just facing Moses and Sons', air ; by"tho Ca- • 
on the other side of the fiyepiaco by a portrait tholio’^chool, sir. Mother’s been dead these 
of Han iel O'Connell » * tAvo year, sir, and father’s a working cutler, 

A chest of drawers was coA'cred over with a sir; and I live? witl^ him, hut»hc d(mi get 
given baize cloth, on which books, shelves, much to do, ai%rl#t> I’^u obligated to belpniin, 
and clean glasses wore tidily set out. doing what I can, sir. Since motlior’s buen^ 

Whore somauy persons (forlhereAvere about dead, I’ve had to mind my little brother and 
< ight of them, including the landlady, her sister, so that I haven’t been to school; hut 
ilanghter, amU* grand son) could all sleep, when I gocs'a crossing^weeping I takes them 
jnizzled me extremely. , along wnlh me, and they^its on the stops close' 

The landlady wofe a frilled nightcap, which by, sir.. If it’s wet I has to stop at home and 
ftted so closefy to the skull, that it w'as evident take care of them, for fatlier depends upon 
'-lie had lost her hair. One of her eyes w'as me h)r looking after fljem. Sister’s throe and’v 
slowdy recovering from a blow, whi^h, to use a-half yfear old, and brother’s five year, so he’s 
luu' owm words, “a hlackgeyard ga\e her.” just beginning to help, me, sir. I hope he’ll 
(lei* lip, too, hud suffered m the encounter, gc\ something better than a crossing when he 
for it w'R'- swollen and cut. grows up. 

“l’\o a nieqi fiock-bid lor the she J'irst of all I used to go singing songs in 

Niiid, when I inquired into the accommodation tkc streets, sir. It was* wlien father had no 
of her lodging-house, “where three of tlicm ho stopjied at home and loolc^l after 

cun slape aisv and comfortable.” *he chihp-en. I used to sing the ‘ Rod, White, 

“ lt’%a larg(i bed, sir,” said one of the boys, and Blue,’ and ‘ Mother, is the Battle over?’ 

“ and a Av^m covering over us ; and yon see and ‘ The Giiisiy Girl,' and sometimes I’d get ^ 
n’s better than a regular lodging-house; for, fom^ience or fivepence, and sometimes I’d have 
d want a knife or a cup, you don’t have to a chance of making nmepence, sir. Some- 


huiA O something on if till it’s returned,’ 


I’l)^ old woman spoke uji for her lodgers, night in the markets. 


tim<‘s, though. I’d take a ^lulling of a Saturda}' 


tailing me that they wore good hoys, and veiy ^ , 

honest; “for,” she added, “they pays me wouldn’t Hsten to them, and, as I earn’ t read, 1 
lig’lar ivery niglit, w hich gs tlfreepence.” I couldn’t learn any m^re, sir. My big brother 

The only youth as to whose mor^s she and father'used to leam me sonic, but I never 
seemed to be at all doubtful W'aj “ Goose,” could get enough out of them for the streets ; 

“ for he kept late hours, and*sometinies can*e besides, father was out of woik still, and we 
home without a penny in his pocket.” couldn't get money enough to buf ballads with, ^ 

and it’s^iK) good singing without having them 
B, The Girl Crosisinq-Sive^pers, to sell. We live over there, sir, (pointing to 


»At last the songs groA? so stale €pco])]e 


home without a penny in his pocket.” 

B, The Girl Crosaing-Sive^pers, 


The Giel CnossiKG-SwjErEE sent out py 

HEE FaTIIEK. « 


ji,^ndoAv on atlfto other side of the ^narroAV 
street). 

“ The noti/>n come into my head all of itself 


-Vtjttle girl, who worked by herself at Jier own to sweep crossings, sir. As I used to go u 
crossing, gave me some curious information on | Regent-street I used to see men and women, 

and girls and boys, sweeping, and the people 


Ihe subject. 


This child had a peculiarl;^ flat face, "with a giAjng them mouey, so I thought I’d do the 

button of a nose, while her mouth was scarcely ^ame thing. ^That’s hoA’^ it come rfbcTut. 

larger than a button-hole. When she spoke, Just now the weather is so dry, I^don’l# go b) 
There was not the slightest expression visible my crossing, but goe^ out singing. I’v^ leanit 
ui her features; indeed, one might have fan- some new songs, such as ‘The Queen of the 

cied she wore a mask and was talking Navy for ever,’ and ‘The Widow’s Last 
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Prayer/ wldch is about the wai-s. I oul^ go time, sir, I was a littlcr girl then tlian I am 
sweejung in wet weather, because then’s the, now, 1‘jm I wasn’t above eleven at that time, 
best tim^. When I am there, there’s some I lived with mother after father died. Sho, 
ladies and genticmen as ^ves to me regular, used to sell things inrfhe streets-®- yes, sir, she 
I knows them hy sight; ^nd there’s a beer- ^vas a coster. About a twelvemonth ^^Iter 
shop where they give me some briad and father*?; death, mother wa^ token bad with thtj^ 
cheese whenever I go. , , cholera, •qjid died. I then went along with both 

‘ “ I generally takes about sixpence, orVeven- gi-andinother and grandfather, who was a 

pence, or cightpence tlje crossing, from pujter in Newgate ?darket; I s4opped there 
about nine o 'clock ifi the morning till four "in until I a place as servant pf all-wT»rk. J 
the evening, when I oome home. I don’t was only taunted- just turned, ele^'cn then. 1 
stop out^->aightsi befiause father w^on’Pleh worked along with a FreiTch lady and genllo- 
nie, and I'm'g^ot to be bef^ne to see to baby, c man in Hatton Garden, who us(^l to givccme 
“My broom costs mg twopence ha’penny; a shilling a- week arnl jhy tea. I used to go 
and in wet weather ft h^sts a week, but in dry borne to grandmotlier’i' to dinij^^er every dav 
w^eather we seldom uses it. I hadn’t to do aAy work, only just to clean ib.' 

“When 1 see| the busses and carnages room and iiuss the child. It was u nice little 
comiiS'g I stands on the side, for I’m afeard of thing. 1 couldnt iniderstiUK^ what 1/lie Frent-li 
being rurkied ov^r. In' winter i goes out andi pt'ojh! used to say, butttherc was a boy work- 
‘cleaK'S ladies’ doors, general about Lincoln’s- mg thero„ and he used to explain tojnc v^lnlt 
inn, for the housekeepers. I gets twopeiice a tht^y meant. » 

door, but it takp a long time wlieii the ice is “T bit them lie cau‘i,'c tlicy was going to ii 
bard€Uwd, so that I cam’t’do only abouttw'o or place called Italy — perhaps you may luive 
‘ tiu’ce. ^ ® beerd tell of it, sir. Wdl, I sujiposethey must 

“ I cam't tell whether I shall alw'ajs stop at have been Italians, but we calls cvenbodj, 
sweeping, but I've no clothes, and so f cam’t whose talk we don’t understand, French. 1 
get a situation; f<»r, tjiough J’nu small and went back to grandmother’s, br|t, after grand - 
young, yj^t I could do housework, such as father died, she couldn't keep *mc. and so I 
cleaning. ‘ t ’ Went out begging — she sc^t me. I (‘maied 

“ No, air, IheiT’s no gang on my crosttivi" — lueifcr-matches and stay-laces fust. I used to 


I (‘allied 
I used to 


I'm all alone. If another .girl or a boy was to carry about a dozen laces, aifcd perhaps I’d sell 
come and take it when I’m not there, I eliould six out of them. I suppose 1 used to makii 
.stop on it as well as him or her, and go sliares about sixpence a-day, aiid I used to take it 
with ’em." - *' home to grandmother, who kepi and fed me. 

“ At last, finding I didn’t get much at beg- 
Giul Ceossinu-Sweeper. giug. I tlmngbt T’d go crossin^-swTc^ping. I 

* saw other ehildten doing it. I Skys to myself, 
I WAS told that a littJo giil formed one oft ‘I’ll go and huy a broom,’ and I "spoke to an- 
the assodati<in of young sweepers, imd at my jl' jther little girl, who was sweeping up Ilolboni, 
request one of the bo^s went to fetch Iter. who told me wliat I was to do. i ‘ But,’ says 
She was a clean-washed little thing, with a she, Glon’t come and rut up pie.’ o' 

‘ piotty^ expressive ctiuntenance, And each time “ I went fust to Holborn, near to^iiome, at 
she was asked a question she frowned, like a the end of lied Lion-street. Then I wtus 
baby in its sleep, while thinking of the answer, frightened of the cabs aijd enniages, hut #d 
In her ears she yvovo instead of rings loops of get tliore early, about eight o’cloek, and swee i» 

, string, “which the doctor had put there hp- the cro.ssing (dean, and I’d stand at the -wide 
i cause hfr sight was wrong.” A cottqn velvet on the pavement, and speak to the geulltunen 
bonnet, scai'cely larger than the sun-shades and ladies beforedhey crossed. 

' worn at the sea-side, hixig on her shoulders, “ There was a couf,le of boys, sweepers at 
leaving exposed her head, witli the hair as the samtS crossing before I went there. I went 
rough as tow. Her green stuff gowfi was hang- to tliem and nsLcc^if I might come and sweep 
iiig in tatters. With long thrive- cornered rents thtt'etoo, and they said Yes,- if I would give 
«s large os pemiy kites, showing the grey lin- them some of the halfpence I got. These was 
ing underneath; and hqr 'mantle was ^separ- boys about as old as 1 was, and they said, if 1 
ated inta so many pieces, that was only held earned sixpence, I was to give them tvTOpence 
together by the braiding at the edge. a-piece; but they never give me nothink of 

As she conversed with me, she played with thei^. I never tool^inore than sixpence, and 
the strings of her l>onnet, rolling «them up as out Of that 1 had to give fourpence, so that i 
if curling dhem, on he!$- singularly small and did not do so well as with fSie laces, 
also singularly dirty fingers. _ “ The crossings made my hands sore with 

“ I’ll be fourteen, sir, a fortnight before next the sweeping, and, as I got so little, I thought 
Ch^stmas. I was bom in Liquorpond-stre^I, cT’d try some'g^Lere’^else. Then I got right dc>wu 
Gray’s Jnn-lane. Father come bver from Ire- to the Fountings in Trafalgar-square, by the 
land, and! we® a bricklaya'' . He had pains in crossing at the statey on ’orseback. There 
his limbs and wasn’t strong enough, so he give were a good many boys and girls on that cross- 
it over. He’s dead now— been dead a long ing at the time — five of them; so I went along 
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u’ilh them. When I fust went they said, 
‘Here’s another fresh ’un.’ They coiiq|i up to 
mo and says, ‘Are you going to sweep nere?’ 
and I says, ‘Yes ; ’ and tlKy says, ‘You mustn’t 
com^here, there’s too many;’ and I say^ 
‘^They’re different o^es every day,’ — forth^’re 
not regular there, but shift about, ^pmetimes 
one lot of boys and girls, and tho next day 
another. TI|^y didn’t saylknot^ier word to uae, 
and so I stopp^id. ^ 

“It’s a capital crossing, butitborc^s. so many 
of us, it spiles it. \[ seldom gets more than 
sewinpence ^-day, wl^h I always takes home 
to grandmother. 

“ I’vo beeii^ that crossing about tliree 
months. They always calls mo Ellen, my 
regular name, and b^lMves very well to me. 
If I see aigybody coming, I call them out as 
the boys does, ana theji they are mine. 


“there’s a boy anefi myself, and another 
, strange girl, works on our side of the statey, 
and another lot of bo3^ and girls on the other. 

“ I like Saturdaj^ the hesiday of the week, 
because that’s the time as gentlemen as has 
been atfwork has their money, and then they 
are more generous^ I gets more then, per- 
haps ninepence, But not quite a shilling, on# 
the Saturday. ^ * 

•‘I’ve had a threeperm/rhit give to me, hut 
never Bixi)ence. It .was a gentleman, and I 
►slK^dd know him agaifi. fiadie^l^es me less 
tiian gentlemen. I iDllcr ’em, ra^ng, ‘ If you 
jlloase, sir, give a poqr girl a hal^onny ; ’ but 
if the police are loolung, I stop still, 

“I never goes out on Suhday, but stops at 
home with grandmother. I don’t stop out at 
nights like the boys, hut I ‘gets hom 04 )y ten 
•at latest.” 
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